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AN  INTRODUCTION 

by 
John  Chapman 


WE  who  work  in  the  commercial  theatre,  which 
now  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  Broadway,  are  inclined 
to  regard  all  other  forms  of  theatre  with  a  jaundiced  yet  calcu- 
lating eye.  We  pay  them  little  heed  except  when  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  for  us.  Of  course,  there  is  something  in  it  for  us 
upon  occasion — a  new  playwright,  actor,  director,  scenic  artist, 
costumer,  or  producer;  but  in  the  main  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  vast  and  forceful  theatre 
which  leads  an  independent  existence  and  which,  indeed,  pays 
us  no  heed. 

We  are  astonished  when  the  Dramatists  Play  Service  of  the 
Authors  League  of  America  estimates  that  there  are  30,000  or 
35,000  play-producing  organizations  from  the  high  school  level 
through  the  college  and  university  level,  and  including  various 
types  of  community  groups.  We  who  work  in  the  commercial 
theatre  promptly  forget  our  own  plays,  once  they  have  had  their 
Broadway  runs,  their  tours,  and  their  motion  picture  versions ; 
they  are  things  of  the  past,  over  and  done  with.  Such  a  work  is 
You  Can't  Take  It  with  You,  by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kauf- 
man; it  was  first  produced  in  1936,  and  it  had  one  two-week 
revival  in  New  York  in  1945.  Our  eyes  pop  when  we  learn  that 
this  comedy,  since  the  apparent  finish  of  its  professional  career, 
has  earned  its  authors  more  than  $250,000  in  royalties  from 
amateur,  semiprof  essional,  and  stock  groups.  John  Cecil  Holm, 
principal  author  of  Three  Men  on  a  Horse,  still  gets  a  com- 
fortable income  from  a  comedy  he  wrote  in  1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  late  Barrett  H.  Clark,  head  o£  the  Dramatists  Play  Serv- 
ice, estimated  that  there  are  100,000  productions  each  year  out- 
side the  commercial  theatre.  Yet  these  are  the  relatively  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  national  dramatic  picture,  for  they  are, 
basically,  merely  imitative  of  Broadway;  they  do  not  com- 
pletely reflect  the  creative  impulse  which  generates  the  drama 
in  the  forty-eight  states. 

This  volume  of  one-act  plays  is  a  reflection  of  that  creative 
impulse. 

Historians  state  flatly  that  the  drama  began  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  spread  from  Hellas  to  the  Roman  Empire,  vanished  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  resurged  in  the  Renaissance.  One  who  is 
not  a  historian  should  not  quarrel  with  historians,  for  they  have 
names  and  dates  for  incontrovertible  support.  Yet,  in  a  sense, 
I  do  disagree:  the  drama  must  have  come  into  being  simulta- 
neously with  the  Birth  of  Man — or  perhaps  about  four  years 
later.  It  must  have  evolved  when  man  first  discovered  conscious- 
ness of  himself  as  an  individual. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  and  in- 
stincts have  changed  since  the  beginning  of  mankind's  time. 
They  have  developed,  yes,  through  the  myriad  forms  of  educa- 
tion— but  changed,  no.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  newborn  babies  was  the  same  as  the  ones 
who  arrived  yesterday?  Didn't  his  consciousness  of  self  and 
of  the  world  about  him  strike  him  at  the  same  age?  Didn't  he 
take  the  same  long  time  growing  up?  And  didn't  he,  as  soon 
as  he  could  marshal  his  post-infancy  thoughtsf  plunge  joyfully 
into  a  world  of  make-believe?  The  drama  was  born  when  the 
first  child  played  with  his  first  toy,  when  he  played  his  first 
game.  There  is  creative  theatre  in  every  fortress  made  of  sand, 
in  every  snowman,  in  every  form  of  imagination  of  which  the 
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new  mind  is  capable.  The  child  behind  the  breastworks  of  sand 
on  a  beach  is  fighting  an  attacking  army;  this  is  playwriting. 
This  gallant  defender  of  the  fort  is  pretending  he  is  someone 
else;  this  is  acting.  When  we  have  playwriting  and  acting,  we 
have  the  theatre  in  its  basic  form.  Formalized  theatre  is  merely 
an  embellishment  of  this  form,  which  I  believe  is  profoundly 
instinctive. 

So  far  as  historians  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  formalized 
theatre  began  in  Greece.  One  can  go  back  no  further,  for  no 
adequate  record  of  earlier  civilization  has  been  found.  From 
the  beginning,  the  drama  was  basically  educative — and  that  is 
the  clue  to  its  permanence.  There  are  not  drama  courses  and 
repeated  play  productions  in  the  more  than  25,000  public  high 
schools  and  in  the  several  thousands  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  this  country  simply  because  these  schools  are  striv- 
ing to  turn  out  playwrights,  actors,  and  stage  technicians  by 
the  literal  millions;  the  theatre  exists  here  because  it  is  at 
once  a  part  of  man's  intellectual  heritage  and  a  great  factor 
in  his  intellectual  development. 

In  Athens  there  was  the  Dithyramb,  a  choric  hymn  honoring 
the  god  Dionysus.  As  Britain's  Philip  A.  Coggin  points  out  in 
his  book,  The  Uses  of  Drama  (George  Braziller,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.),  it  was  through  the  performance  of  the  Dithyramb  that 
the  poorer  Athenian  boys  received  a  free  education;  for  this 
performance  embraced  religion,  poetry,  singing,  and  dancing; 
and  the  training  of  these  choruses  for  periodical  festivals  was 
extensive.  It  was  the  men  of  wealth  in  the  community  who 
supported  this  chorus  school.  Later,  the  literature  of  Homer 
seized  the  national  mind ;  and  his  tales  of  adventure  were  memo- 
rized, recited,  and  acted  out  by  the  Greek  schoolboy.  It  was, 
however,  with  the  Dithyramb  that  the  formalized  theatre  began 
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to  take  shape ;  and  as  the  drama  filtered  out  into  the  rest  o£  the 
civilized  world  and  as  civilization  developed  and  expanded,  it 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  school.  It  still  is,  and  today 
drama  must  be  regarded  as  a  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
encroachments  of  technology  in  our  so-called  higher  education. 

The  "teaching"  of  drama  has,  by  its  very  essence,  severe  limi- 
tations. This  is  quite  simply  illustrated  by  the  common  observa- 
tion of  students  and  teachers  alike  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
is  not  all  there  is  to  Shakespeare.  Not  by  half.  After  years  of 
having  been  studied  in  the  classroom,  Shakespeare  has  become 
odious  and  dull  to  innumerable  young  students  and  has  driven 
them  away  from  the  enchantments  of  the  classical  theatre.  It  is 
a  cliche  to  say,  "The  way  to  study  Shakespeare  is  to  see  him 
played.  He  wrote  for  the  living  theatre,  not  for  the  library  and 
not  for  the  professors."  The  great  challenge  to  the  teacher  of 
classroom  drama  is  to  excite  rather  than  repel  the  appetite  of  his 
students,  and  I  am  wondering  if  enough  teachers  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. It  is  most  difficult  to  achieve  a  sense  of  participation  in 
the  absence  of  the  participation  itself.  True  drama  is  a  meeting 
of  and  an  intellectual  and  emotional  exchange  among  three  ele- 
ments: the  dramatist  (who  is  present  even  though  he  is  as  long- 
deceased  as  Aeschylus),  the  players,  and  the  audience.  Many 
of  us  dislike  the  audience-participation  type  of  show  on  radio 
or  television,  in  which  unseen  spectators  offer  unwanted  inter- 
ruptions; yet  there  is  sound  reason  behind  this  type  of  theatri- 
cal presentation.  The  reason  lies  in  the  word  "participation." 
The  actor  in  any  kind  of  living  performance  gains  strength, 
inspiration,  and  a  feeling  for  the  proper  pace  from  those  who 
are  seeing,  hearing,  and  appreciating  him. 

One  may  ask,  "What  about  motion  pictures,  then?  There  are 
no  audience,  no  participators,  on  a  sound  stage."  *  The  motion 
picture  has  learned  to  get  along  without  participation,  and  this 
is  its  greatest  artistic  achievement.  Its  actors  have  learned 
how  to  give  a  performance  in  small  bits — a  minute  or  a  minute 
and  a  half  a  day,  perhaps,  for  six  or  a  dozen  weeks.  In  the 
making  of  a  motion  picture,  there  must  be  a  substitute  audience 
— somebody  who  will  estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy  how 
audiences  will  participate  when  the  film  is  at  last  unwound 
through  a  projector.  This  substitute  audience  consists  usually 
of  three  people:  the  producer,  who  is  financially  responsible; 
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the  director,  who  elicits  these  minutely  fragmentary  perform- 
ances from  his  actors;  and  the  cutter,  who  puts  all  the  frag- 
ments together  and  gives  them  pace,  drive,  continuity,  and 
entity.  The  really  good  motion  picture  is  the  most  difficult 
form  of  theatre. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Science  of  New  York  University  to  establish  a  class  in 
contemporary  theatre,  and  was  given  no  rules  to  go  by  or  in- 
structions to  obey.  This  was  my  first  venture  into  pedagogy 
and  I  was  on  my  own.  As  I  saw  it,  I  had  a  choice  of  two  meth- 
ods :  I  could  conduct  a  strictly  academic  course  on  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  from  1920  to  the  present,  with  reading  assignments, 
frequent  reports,  and  final  examinations ;  or  I  could  try  simply 
to  convey  to  my  students  as  great  a  sense  of  the  living  theatre 
as  possible  without  making  them  go  to  the  theatre.  As  graduate 
students,  the  members  of  my  classes  have  been  adults;  and  most 
of  them  have  already  been  at  work — teaching,  writing,  or  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  They  have  invested  their  own  money  and 
time,  so  I  have  known  from  the  beginning  that  none  of  them  have 
come  along  for  a  free  ride  in  a  "snap"  course,  as  had  been  my 
reprehensible  habit  as  an  undergraduate.  Since  I  respected 
them  for  integrity  of  purpose,  I  decided  at  the  outset  upon  a 
non-academic  course  which  might — at  first  glance — be  con- 
sidered too  easy. 

"There  will  be  no  required  reading,"  I  have  announced  to  each 
class.  "I  shall  suggest  reading,  but  it  will  be  for  your  pleasure. 
There  will  be  no  examinations  on  your  reading.  Nobody  will  be 
'flunked'  except  for  non-attendance.  (Attendance  has  been 
close  to  95  per  cent.)  There  will  be  no  final  examination.  In 
its  place  I  shall  ask  you  to  submit  a  paper  on  a  subject  of  your 
own  choosing.  During  these  classroom  conversations  some- 
thing may  particularly  excite  your  enthusiasm;  write  about 
that,  because  you  will  do  better  writing  about  a  subject  which 
interests  you  than  about  a  subject  I  have  assigned  to  you.  You 
may  want  to  write  a  play,  or  a  critical  estimate  of  a  particular 
dramatist,  or  an  essay  on  the  perils  of  whimsey  in  the  theatre. 
The  choice  will  be  yours.  All  I  aim  to  do  in  this  course  is  to 
increase  your  understanding  of  the  living  theatre  so  that  when 
you  go  to  it,  you  may  be  able  to  enjoy  it  more  fully — and  those 
of  you  who  have  chosen  to  teach  may  be  able  to  pass  this  enjoy- 
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merit  and  understanding  along  to  your  students.  Frequently 
I  shall  bring  here  playwrights,  directors,  actors,  designers, 
producers,  and  technicians;  and  we  shall  talk  about  their  prob- 
lems. In  this  manner  you  may  be  able  to  see  more  deeply  into 
a  theatrical  performance  than  you  have  in  the  past  .  .  .  for  the 
finest  theatre  demands  the  participation  of  a  perceptive  audi- 
ence." I  have  no  regrets  about  choosing  this  freehanded  method 
of  instruction,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  developed  as  it 
went  along. 

This  type  of  instruction  in  the  drama  is  useful,  but  it  has 
obvious  shortcomings.  The  ideal  supplement  to  it  would  be 
field  work — going  to  plays  and  having  classroom  discussions 
afterward;  but  this  would  be  physically  and  economically  im- 
possible in  New  York.  Very,  very  few  productions  offer  reduced 
rates  to  students;  and  those  which  do  are  either  the  less  suc- 
cessful ones  or  those  which  are  nearing  the  end  of  long  runs. 
Even  graduate  students  with  jobs  would  hesitate  to  spend  an 
average  of  $6.00  a  ticket  for  several  plays  during  a  semester, 
particularly  when  the  plays  are  not  of  their  choice.  Anyhow, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  on  short  notice  a  block  of 
thirty  tickets  for  a  first-class  success.  The  Broadway  theatre 
is  mainly  for  older  people  with  good  incomes.  The  off-Broad- 
way theatre  flourishes,  mostly  with  revivals  of  classical  and 
therefore  non-royalty  works,  and  it  does  offer  inexpensive 
playgoing.  The  capacities  of  these  theatres,  however,  are  small, 
rarely  reaching  300  seats.  New  York  is  not  the  place  for  the 
young  playgoer — and  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  man- 
agers, who  have  an  economic  bull  by  the  tail  and  cannot  afford 
to  let  go.  Sadly  they  realize  that  they  are  not  bringing  youth 
into  the  theatre. 
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Happily,  this  is  not  the  national  picture.  Barrett  H.  Clark 
did  a  chapter  on  "The  Theatre  in  the  United  States"  in  Thea- 
tre '53,  which  I  edited  for  Random  House.  After  mentioning 
what  he  termed  the, in-between  theatre — such  playhouses  as  that 
of  the  late  Margo  Jones  in  Dallas  and  of  Gilmor  Brown  in  Pa- 
sadena— he  wrote:  "I  am  convinced  that  neither  in  the  Broadway 
theatre  as  it  now  exists,  nor  in  that  extended  'in-between'  thea- 
tre can  we  hope  to  find  to  any  great  extent  a  permanent  national 
theatre.  There  is  another  theatre  that  already  exists  outside 
Broadway,  separate  and  distinct  from  it,  a  theatre  infinitely 
wider  in  its  appeal,  far  more  widespread,  more  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  than  any  other 
theatre  we  now  have  or  ever  have  had.  This  theatre  is  distinct 
from  the  commercial  professional  theatre  in  one  essential  re- 
spect: it  is  amateur,  and  I  use  the  word  in  its  technical  sense. 
.  .  .  The  nonprofessional  theatre,  no  matter  how  efficient  its 
operation  or  how  talented  its  workers,  is  not  operated  for  the 
financial  benefit  of  its  owners.  Those  in  professional,  commer- 
cial show  business  must  make  profits  or  quit;  those  in  the  non- 
professional  theatre  do  not  have  to  make  profits  that  go  back 
into  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders  or  backers.  That  being 
so,  the  aims  of  the  nonprofessional  theatre  are  of  necessity 
fundamentally  different  from  those  of  the  professional." 

This  volume,  Plays  for  Players,  is  aimed  at  the  kind  of  na- 
tional theatre  Professor  Clark  was  writing  about. 

Thanks  to  this  national  theatre,  a  distinct  dramatic  art  has 
been  saved  from  extinction — and  has,  indeed,  been  developed 
to  fit  into  modern  life.  This  art  form  is  the  short  play.  In 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  here  and  in  England, 
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the  "one-acter"  was  part  of  most  theatrical  performances.  It 
was  used  either  as  a  curtain-raiser  or  as  an  afterpiece.  Those 
were  the  days  when  playgoers  wanted  their  money's  worth  . . . 
and  had  time  to  get  it.  The  long  length  of  a  performance  was 
an  asset,  but  the  one-acter  was  not  just  padding;  it  served  a 
psychological  purpose.  As  a  curtain-raiser,  it  was  a  mood- 
setter;  as  an  afterpiece,  it  usually  was  a  farce,  aimed  at  light- 
ening the  minds  of  an  audience  which  had  just  seen  a  full- 
length  tragedy.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  short  play  vanished  from  our  dramatic  houses,  a 
victim  of  the  increasing  tempo  of  life.  The  one-act  form  sur- 
vived in  vaudeville,  when  such  great  artists  as  Bernhardt  and 
Nazimova  toured  the  variety  circuits  in  twenty-minute  dramas  ; 
but  it  was  gone  for  good  from  the  professional  theatre  when 
vaudeville  succumbed. 

The  short  play  is  as  distinct  a  form  of  literature  as  the  short 
story,  and  it  demands  a  special  technique  and  skill ;  it  must  be 
terse,  but  not  fragmentary  or  choppy.  Very  often  a  good  novel- 
ist makes  a  poor  short-story  writer,  and  some  authors  of  short 
fiction  never  succeed  as  novelists ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
dramatist. 

In  the  autobiographical  sketch  preceding  The  Leprechaun, 
the  first  play  in  this  volume,  Ruth  Angell  Purkey  briefly  out- 
lines her  writing  career,  which  she  began  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
in  collaboration  with  her  father.  Now  a  housewife  with  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  she  and  her  husband  share  an  interest  in  play- 
writing.  "We  have  had  seventeen  one-act  plays  produced  since 
1950  and  have  won  nine  awards,'*  she  writes.  "It's  great  fun.'* 
Fun  in  a  deeper  sense,  yes,  for  any  kind  of  achievement  provides 
a  profound  kind  of  pleasure.  But  playwriting  is  not  a  mere 
pastime  for  idle  moments ;  it  is  a  challenge  to  creativeness  and 
technical  skill.  Moreover,  the  writing  of  the  short  play  can  be 
rewarding  beyond  the  earning  of  honors,  citations,  and  awards; 
even  though  the  play  is  aimed  at  the  nonprofessional  theatre, 
the  money  it  can  bring  its  author  in  royalties  is  a  substantial 
incentive.  A  good  short  play  can  provide  a  respectable,  even 
if  not  spectacular,  return;  and  it  often  has  a  longer  life  than  a 
Broadway  three-act  hit. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  companies  that  print  and  purvey 
plays  for  presentation  in  the  nonprofessional  theatre  are  reluc- 
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tant  to  give  out  detailed  facts  and  figures.  However,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  present  volume  cites  one  of  the  consistently 
popular  plays  on  its  list  as  an  interesting  case  in  point.  Sub- 
merged, a  one-act  drama  by  H.  Stuart  Cottman  and  Le  Vergne 
Shaw,  was  first  played  in  1931  and  has  since  won  major  honors 
in  nearly  every  state  and  university  play  contest  or  festival 
of  any  consequence.  After  twenty-six  years,  it  is  still  "going 
strong";  it  has,  in  fact,  enjoyed  its  greatest  financial  success 
during  the  past  four  years.  In  all,  this  short  play — with  its  all- 
male  cast  and  its  sunken-submarine  setting — has  earned  "more 
than  $25,000.00"  in  royalties  and  playbook  sales  and  shows  no 
signs  of  losing  any  of  its  well-established  appeal. 

While  Submerged  is  one  of  the  more  durable  plays  on  this 
particular  publisher's  list,  he  does  not  rank  it  as  one  of  his  best, 
by  any  means.  Purely  from  a  financial  standpoint,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  short- plays  of  more  recent  copyright  date  are 
eclipsing  the  annual  returns  from  the  Cottman-Shaw  drama. 
One-act  plays  like  Balcony  Scene,  High  Window,  Nobody 
Sleeps,  A  Message  from  Khufu,  Strange  Road,  Minor  Miracle, 
Jacob  Comes  Home,  Legend  of  the  Lake,  and  Four  on  a  Heath — 
to  mention  only  a  few — are  typically  successful  works  which 
earn  for  their  authors  not  only  distinguished  honors  in  impor- 
tant competitions  each  year,  but  also  gratifying  royalty  checks. 

Of  course,  a  brief  sketch  of  dollars-and-cents  success  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  index  of  a  play's  true  worth  in  a  dramatic 
and  literary  sense;  but  records  of  this  kind  can,  nevertheless, 
be  cited  as  an  indication  of  how  enormous  and  how  catholic 
in  its  tastes  this  national  theatre  of  ours  is.  On  their  own  terms, 
the  specific  plays  mentioned  are  good  plays.  On  their  own 
terms — and  on  a  generally  higher  level  of  art  and  aim — so  are 
the  short  plays  in  this  book. 

The  editor  and  compiler  of  this  volume,  Verne  Powers,  points 
out  in  his  preface  that  these  "plays  for  players"  have  been 
carefully  chosen  for  actual  playability  on  the  stage.  Plays  for 
Players  is  essentially  a  working  book  for  workers  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  not  merely  a  volume  for  the  bookcase.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  read;  but  I  find  upon  reading  it  that  it  offers  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  pleasurable  excitement.  The  plays  stimulate  the 
reader  into  wanting  to  do  something  about  them. 
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These  works  are  not  just  interestingly  variegated  samples  of 
theatre,  nor  are  they  merely  "types."  Each  has  an  inherent 
distinction;  it  belongs  in  the  book  because  of  its  own  quality 
of  craftsmanship.  According  to  the  reader's  bent,  one  and 
probably  more  than  one  of  these  plays  will  stimulate  his  the- 
atrical glands. 

He  may  want  to  direct  a  modern  melodrama  like  Steps  from 
Beyond,  with  its  eerie  setting  on  a  lonely  cliff  and  its  terse 
and  holding  story  of  the  aftermath  of  a  political  murder.  The 
young  woman  with  a  flair  for  characterization  may  see  herself 
as  the  mercenary  heroine  of  the  Irish  fantasy,  The  Leprechaun, 
which  has  a  delightful  and  unexpected  ending. 

The  artist  may  be  inspired  to  create  the  visual  beauty  im- 
plied in  the  text  of  Infanta.  Quite  certain  of  its  appeal  is 
Lawyer  Lincoln,  which — though  a  pranksome  comedy — has  the 
homespun  dignity  of  its  subject.  Hold  Onto  Your  Hat,  being 
set  in  a  millinery  shop,  offers  the  costume  designer  a  charming 
opportunity  for  creative  work. 

There  are  several  salty  and  humorous  characters  in  the  Scot- 
tish comedy,  Speed,  Bonnie  Boat,  which  should  put  a  casting 
director  on  his  mettle.  The  spiritual  beauty  in  Miracle  of  the 
Madonna  should  provide  inspiration  for  all  concerned  with  its 
production.  The  young  actor  of  serious  intent  will  find  all  his 
resources  put  to  the  test  in  Proof  of  a  Man;  and  the  choric 
drama,  Unto  Thy  Doors,  offers  an  extraordinary  exercise  in 
stylized  performances. 

And  so  it  goes  for  each  of  the  seventeen  "plays  for  players." 
Their  texts  are  so  completely  arranged  in  all  details  that  they 
may  be  worked  either  with  or  from — and  I  suspect  that  in  most 
cases  they  will  be  worked  with  and  from.  What  is  in  these 
pages  is  the  point  of  departure — an  extraordinary  stimulus. 
Human  individuality  will,  as  it  should,  account  for  the  final 
production. 

We  are'all  amateurs  in  most  of  the  things  we  do.  The  Amer- 
ican audience  is  an  entire  nation  of  amateurs,  except  for  a  small 
handful  of  paid  professionals  whose  number  include  scouts  of 
one  type  or  another  and  critics.  We  are  amateurs  when  we  read 
books,  except  for  the  few  who  are  paid  to  do  so.  We  are  ama- 
teurs when  we  get  dinners  at  home,  although  the  housewife 
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may  grumble  that  she  ought  to  be  paid.  We  are  amateurs  at 
concerts,  at  art  galleries,  at  and  in  almost  all  of  the  things 
which  enrich  our  lives. 

This  national  theatre  of  ours,  with  its  great  audience,  could 
not  exist  without  the  amateurs  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights. 
It  is  my  belief  that  those  who  are  on  the  stage  side  of  the  foot- 
lights are  leading  the  richer  and  more  rewarding  lives;  for 
here,  from  the  dramatist  to  the  assistant  stage  manager,  each 
one  is  engaged  in  an  act  of  creation.  Here  is  Jiving  education. 
No  doubt  many  in  our  national  theatre  intend  to  make  the  thea- 
tre their  profession,  and  some  will  succeed  in  this  intention; 
but  whether  they  intend  to  do  so  or  fail  in  the  attempt  is  not 
of  prime  importance.  What  is  important  is  that  they  are  par- 
ticipating most  intimately  in  an  intellectual  activity  which  is 
a  fundament  of  man's  spirit — the  drama.  This  is  "fun"  of  the 
most  profound  kind. 

Here  is  a  solemn  toast,  then,  to  all  those  who  will  be  reading 
and  doing  Plays  for  Players. 

JOHN  CHAPMAN 

Drama  Critic  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  New  York  Theatre  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

New  York 

March,  1957 
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A 

By  The  Editor 


THE  THEATRE  seems  especially  blessed  by 
an  abundance  of  good  books  written  for  and  about  it.  So  vast, 
vital,  and  ever-changing  is  the  impetus  of  the  dramatic  spirit 
that  a  writer  ordinarily  elects  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
a  single  phase  of  it,  to  set  down  his  thoughts  on  a  lone  aspect 
of  it. 

The  playwright,  for  example,  peers  discerningly  into  the 
hidden  corners  of  his  mind  and  into  the  vault  of  his  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  about  him;  and 
out  of  these  perceptive  probings  come  his  fantasies,  his  come- 
dies, his  tragedies — the  plays  he  writes. 

These,  as  we  know,  are  the  source  materials  of  the  drama. 

The  scholar  writes  of  the  history  of  the  theatre's  emergence 
from  the  fragmentary  and  uncertain  shadows  of  the  past;  the 
actor  is  inclined  to  discourse  on  the  techniques  of  his  art; 
the  director  propounds  his  theories  and  describes  his  practices 
as  they  relate  to  action  and  grouping  for  interpretive  purposes; 
the  designer  discusses  the  esthetics  and  principles  of  theatri- 
cal picturization ;  the  costumer  sketches  what  the  garb  and 
habit  of  the  theatre  have  been  and  should  be;  the  electrician 
explains  his  ideas  about  the  illumination  of  the  playing  areas, 
and  so  on. 

These  writings  are,  of  course,  the  reference  and  procedural 
materials  of  the  drama. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  the  task  of  the  theatre  anthologist  to 
select  and  combine,  in  the  most  helpful  and  appropriate  man- 
ner possible,  some  of  the  pertinent  referential,  procedural,  and 
source  materials  with  which  the  theatre  is  so  richly  endowed. 
His  job,  if  he  does  it  competently,  is  to  choose  well  and  to 
integrate  imaginatively,  thereby  compounding  a  source-pro- 
cedural-reference  book  that  will  prove  informative,  workable, 
and  perhaps  inspiring— especially  to  those  theatre-minded  read- 
ers and  workers  whose  backgrounds  and  experiences  are  not 
already  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  knowledges  and  ways 
of  the  drama. 

Specifically,  the  aim  and  arrangement  of  this  volume  have 
been  shaped  to  serve  a  twofold  function: 

(1)  to  provide  worthy  plays  for  stage  presentation,  and 

(2)  to  provide,  in  close  combination  with  these  plays,  the 
"why  to"  and  the  "how  to"  necessary  to  insure  more  than 
an  adequate  measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  dynamic  proc- 
esses   of   planning,   designing,    directing,    producing,    and 
performing  them  for  an  audience. 

If  the  materials  which  follow  represent  even  a  modestly 
successful  realization  of  this  dual  purpose,  the  result  should 
be  a  book  with  special  appeal  and  value  for  the  teacher  of  dra- 
matics in  the  high  school,  the  director  of  the  college  laboratory 
theatre,  the  student  actor  and  actress,  the  scenic  designer,  the 
playwright,  the  community  and  little  theatre  producer,  the 
church  drama  leader,  the  stage  technician,  and  the  contest  or 
festival  sponsor. 

DEVISING  THE  TITLE 

Devising  a  title  for  a  collection  of  short  plays  is,  I  have  been 
told,  really  quite  simple  if  one  remembers  these  four  magic 
words:  "Best,"  "Prize-Winning,"  and  "Easy."  To  use  at  least 
one  of  these  in  the  name  of  a  compilation  like  this  would  seem 
to  be  mere  common  sense ;  to  include  two  of  them  would  reflect 
a  special  astuteness;  and  the  incorporation  of  all  four  of  these 
words  would,  I  have  been  assured,  guarantee  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  project.  The  title  of  this  volume,  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  is  Plays  for  Players. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  title  may  seem  unimaginative,  even 
repetitious.  "If  not  for  players,  for  whom  else  would  plays 
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be  written  and  thus  collected?"  the  reader  may  feel  prompted 
to  ask.  Well,  if  he  will  make  an  analytical  and  unbiased  exami- 
nation of  the  short  plays  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  typi- 
cal library,  he  is  likely  to  encounter  there  quite  a  number  of 
good  "Plays  for  Readers  Only,"  "Plays  for  Study  and  Discus- 
sion," "Plays  for  Television/'  "Plays  for  Contest  Judges," 
"Plays  for  Radio,"  "Plays  for  Playwrights,"  "Plays  for  Pro- 
fessors," and  possibly  even  "Plays  for  Posterity."  These  are 
not  the  actual  titles,  of  course;  I  cite  them  only  as  being  in- 
dicative of  the  general  content  of  the  volumes  and  the  apparent 
aims  of  the  collectors.  I  venture  the  opinion,  however,  that  if 
the  seeker  happens  to  be  a  director  or  an  actor  who  needs  a  one- 
act  play  which  can  be,  has  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  played  with  marked  success  on  the  nonprofessional  stage 
with  living  actors,  he  will  discover  surprisingly  few  good 
"Plays  for  Players." 

An  illustration  from  my  days  in  college  may  help  to  empha- 
size this  point.  An  instructor  in  one  of  our  playwriting  courses 
would  frequently  proclaim  in  solemn  tones:  "A  play  is  not  a 
play  until  it  has  been  played."  At  first  I  thought  he  was  re- 
peating this  merely  because  he  liked  the  alliteration  or  because 
he  was  expected  to  say  something,  and  this  particular  pro- 
nouncement was  easy  to  remember.  Eventually,  however,  the 
idea  started  to  take  root  in  my  curiosity;  and  I  began  to 
wonder  what  actually  and  finally  happened  to  all  of  the  thou- 
sands of  plays  that  managed  to  become  written  but  which  were 
never  brought  to  life  on  the  stage.  When  I  asked  the  instruc- 
tor about  this,  he  replied,  "When  a  three-act  play  is  written 
for  Broadway — or  anywhere  else — and  fails  to  gain  a  produc- 
tion, it  is  mercifully  buried  in  a  trunk  in  the  attic.  When  a 
one-act  play  is  written  and  fails  to  find  a  producer,  it  is  buried 
in  an  anthology."  He  said  this  without  the  faintest  flicker  of 
a  smile,  so  I  have  never  been  sure  whether  or  not  he  was  serious. 
He  must  have  been  joking.  Insofar  as  I  know,  there  may  be 
some  very  good  plays  entombed  in  trunks  and  anthologies. 


CHOOSING  THE  PLAYS 

In  trying  to  establish  a  few  simple  rules  by  which  I  hoped 
to  select  and  include  plays  in  this  particular  volume,  I  placed 
near  the  top  the  one  which  reads:  "The  play  to  be  chosen  must 
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be  one  which  will  arouse  not  only  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
o£  the  untrained  or  inexperienced  actor,  but  it  must  also  be 
one  which  he  can — and  will — act  upon  the  living  stage  with 
gratifying  competence." 

If  the  script  under  consideration  provided  enjoyable  reading, 
if  it  were  a  model  of  effective  dramatic  technique,  if  it  might 
make  a  good  contest  or  festival  vehicle,  if  it  had  some  claim 
to  literary  distinction,  if  it  apparently  possessed  qualities  which 
teachers  and  students  might  find  rewarding  in  the  classroom — 
so  much  the  better.  First  and  foremost,  however,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  kind  of  script  that  it  would  be  possible  and  (although 
some  may  not  like  the  word  in  connection  with  an  art  form) 
practical  to  enact  and  present  upon  the  stage. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  considerations  on  this  list,  too. 
And  since  the  reader  with  the  courage  to  pick  up  a  volume  of 
this  size  is  entitled  to  know  what  he's  in  for,  I  shall  set  them 
down  here  for  purpose  of  reference,  at  least. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  one-act  play  should  be  a  close- 
knit,  tightly  integrated  literary  structure  requiring  a  limited 
number  of  actors  who  are  emotionally  and  dramatically  involved 
in  a  single  setting  and  with  a  continuously  unfolding  story  or 
character-revelation  which  moves  with  an  unswerving  unity  of 
impact  toward  a  strong  climax.  To  qualify,  then,  for  inclusion 
in  this  anthology,  the  play  had  to  depict  a  unified  event  or  a 
series  of  such  events  capable  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
playing.  Ideally,  there  could  be  no  "scene  breaks"  or  similarly 
disruptive  occurrences  demanding  the  closing  of  the  curtains 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  or  rearranging  the  setting  or  de- 
noting a  lapse  of  time.  The  beauty  of  the  one-act  play  lies  in 
the  perfection  of  its  unity;  its  strength  is  generated  by  the  re- 
sulting singleness  of  purpose. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  uncomplicated  souls  who  believe 
that  if  the  curtains  have  to  be  closed  upon  the  players  and  later 
reopened  in  order  that  the  story  be  finished  and  the  action  cul- 
minated, the  result  is  not  a  one-act  play.  It  may  be  a  short 
play;  it  may  be  a  very  good  radio  or  television  script;  it  may 
even  be  a  superb  piece  of  entertainment,  but  it  is  not  a  one-act 
play  in  the  stage  sense  of  that  term.  The  one-act  play  is  too 
short  a  form,  too  compact  an  entity,  to  have  its  action  inter- 
rupted and  its  mood  shattered  by  time  lapses  and  scene  changes. 
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A  few  plays  which  seemingly  deviate  to  a  degree  from  this 
requirement  have  been  included,  I  must  confess.  Miracle  of  the 
Madonna,  a  longer  drama  of  a  contemporary  Christmas,  and 
Unto  Thy  Doors,  a  choric  depiction  of  the  Nativity,  are  inten- 
tional exceptions  and  were  included  chiefly  for  reasons  of  com- 
parison and  contrast.  Deviations  of  lesser  degree  will  be  found 
in  Proof  of  a  Man  and  The  Seekers.  Of  the  total  of  more  than 
300  play  manuscripts  which  I  examined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  anthology,  the  former  seemed  to  me  the  only  short  script 
which  dealt  skillfully  and  refreshingly  with  serious  juvenile 
"shortcomings,"  a  subject  much  talked  about  these  days.  And 
since  I  also  wished  to  extend  the  range  of  types  of  plays  to  be 
offered,  and  needed  a  dramatic  allegory,  an  exception  was  like- 
wise made  in  the  case  of  The  Seekers. 

In  The  White  Dove,  a  tragedy  of  the  Spanish  bull  ring,  there 
is  admittedly  an  interval  of  lapsed  time.  However,  the  original 
manuscript  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  the  sequence  of 
the  episodes  rearranged  to  sustain  the  mood  and  march  of  events 
through  the  use  of  music  and  sound  effects.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  "scene  break"  and  no  closing  of  the  curtains  until  the  real 
climax  of  the  play. 

CHARACTERS  WITH  A  CONSISTENT  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Another  rule  which  I  tried  conscientiously  to  apply  in  choos- 
ing these  plays  is  that  there  should  be  a  strong  central  charac- 
ter whose  story  must  be  told  from  a  single,  consistent  (though 
not  necessarily  his  or  her  own)  point  of  view.  In  The  Lepre- 
chaun, for  example,  there  are  four  strong  and  quite  unusual 
characters:  Himself,  the  hapless  fisherman,  the  village  coquette, 
and  the  shoemaker  from  the  "wee  kingdom"  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  on  temporarily  the  guise  of  a  mortal.  It  is 
through  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the  latter  that  we  see  what  tran- 
spires and  relate  it  to  the  meaning  of  the  fantasy.  In  The  Shoe- 
maker's Wife,  it  is  with  Hans  that  we  identify  ourselves  most 
closely — poor  Hans  who  is  determined  to-  find  out  if  his  wife 
loves  him,  even  if  he  has  to  lose  his  head  in  the  doing  of  it! 

Indeed,  there  was  a  standing  invitation  to  unique  and  im- 
pelling characters  to  make  their  homes  within  these  pages; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  believe  that  some  memorable  fictional  per- 
sonages saw  fit  to  accept  the  hospitality  extended.  I  also  like 
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to  believe  that  once  the  reader  and  player  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintanceship of  such  vital  and  charming  and  unpredictable 
people  as  Juan  Hirpo,  the  brave  matador;  Keenie  Jackson,  the 
girl  determined  to  have  a  "travelin'  honeymoon";  Madame 
Dupless,  whose  heroic  son  apparently  had  feet  of  clay;  old 
George  Turner,  whose  "hour  of  honor"  was  a  strangely  agoniz- 
ing ordeal;  the  philosophical  widow,  Mrs.  Moore;  plump  Bessie 
Barker;  or  a  self-styled  genius  like  Isabella  Weiskopf — these 
and  others  they  will  remember  fondly  and  compassionately  and 
will  wish  either  to  bring  them  to  life  on  the  stage  or  see  some- 
one else  do  so. 

MAKING  THE  COLLECTION  REPRESENTATIVE 

A  final  consideration  grew  out  of  my  conviction  that  a  volume 
of  plays  like  this  should  be  as  representative  as  possible.  It 
seemed  a  happy  obligation  to  select  and  include  numerous  types 
of  short  plays  set  in  many  widely  separated  geographical  lo- 
cales. I  believe  that  anyone  who  picks  up  an  anthology  like 
this  is  entitled  to  find  almost  every  type  of  dramatic  writing 
for  the  stage:  comedies,  fantasies,  contemporary  and  classical 
farces,  melodramas,  historical  plays,  urban  dramas,  classical 
and  contemporary  tragedies,  poetic  plays,  and  allegories. 

At  the  mere  turn  of  a  page,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  reader 
to  transport  himself  with  swift  and  joyous  ease  to  remote  edges 
and  edifices  of  the  world:  from  a  peasant's  hut  in  old  Ireland, 
for  example,  to  the  castle  of  a  princess  in  Spain,  from  an  Illi- 
nois boardinghouse  to  a  pub  on  the  wee  Isle  of  Skye  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  street  corner  of  a  town  in  the  South 
to  the  rocky  crags  of  Nova  Scotia.  Likewise  the  reader  should 
be  empowered  to  traverse  the  span  of  time,  from  past  to  present 
— and  perhaps  on  into  the  future !  A  book  like  this  should  pro- 
vide, it  seems  to  me,  his  ever-in-order  passport  through  the 
mysterious  portals  of  time  and  infinity:  from  ageless  Bethle- 
hem to  modern  California,  from  early  England  to  twentieth- 
century  Seville,  from  the  bench  in  a  present-day  park  to  the 
throne  of  a  Renaissance  infanta,  from  the  bogs  of  Connemara's 
antiquity  to  the  smoke-begrimed  walls  of  today's  tenement. 

Summing  it  up,  then,  to  be  a  candidate  for  possible  inclusion 
here  a  play  was  expected  to  possess  to  an  appreciable  degree 
the  qualities  of: 
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1.  Playability  and  actability 

2.  Continuous,  unbroken  action  and  mood 

3.  A  single  or  composite  setting 

4.  A  powerful  or  unique  central  character 

5.  An  impelling  story,  told  from  a  unified  point  of  view 

6.  Typicality  and  universality 


COMMUNICATING  WITH  THE  READER 

Perhaps  a  few  comments  about  the  physical  format  of  this 
volume  would  be  helpful  at  this  point.  In  these  days  and 
nights  so  many  distractions  clamor  for  the  reader's  attention 
and  compete  with  his  concentration  that  writers  and  publishers 
of  books  no  longer  dare  to  rely  solely  upon  cold  and  closely 
packed  type  matter  to  convey  the  content  and  intent  of  what 
they  desire  to  communicate.  To  catch  and  hold  the  reader's 
eye,  a  book  nowadays  must  possess  a  distinct  personality  of  its 
own,  a  congeniality,  and  a  dramatic  projection  of  ideas  which 
can  be  achieved  only  with  the  aid  of  visual  appeal  and  illus- 
tra  tive  emb  ellishm  en  t. 

There  appears  to  be  a  widespread — and  entirely  justified — 
impression  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers,  students,  and  thea- 
tre-workers that  "plays  are  hard  to  read."  Almost  everyone 
who  has  read  only  one  play,  or  three  or  four  at  most,  would 
probably  concur  heartily  in  this  criticism.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  literary-art  form  that  demands  from  the  reader  so  much 
concentration,  so  much  gentle  patience,  and  such  facility  of 
imagination.  In  contrast  to  the  playwright,  the  novelist  may 
lavish  his  wordage  upon  his  characters  and  his  plot:  he  can 
describe  the  participants  in  full  and  discourse  at  great  length 
upon  their  philosophies  and  their  foibles;  he  can  embroider  the 
history  of  their  loves  and  their  lives;  he  may  "flash  back"  to 
their  childhoods  or  peer  into  their  futures,  telling  us  how  and 
why  they  behave  or  misbehave  as  they  do. 

Not  so  the  playwright!  At  his  luxurious  best,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  sparse  and  infrequent  descriptions  of  players  and 
scenes;  and  whatever  his  characters  have  to  say  (as  well  as 
that  which  the  playwright  may  wish  to  say  through  them)  must 
ever  be  concise,  compressed,  and  heavily  freighted  with  mean- 
ing. Without  the  living  ingredients  of  his  art — his  actors  and 
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actresses— the  playwright's  creation  must  always  seem  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary.  Therefore,  when  a  reader  ventures  into 
a  work  written  for  the  stage,  he  inevitably  will  encounter  what 
can  appear  to  him  only  as  short-circuited  images  and  bother- 
some gaps.  And  the  only  way  he  can  hope  to  enHesh  these 
images  and  bridge  these  gaps  is  with  fertile  imagination  and 
patience.  This  problem  assumes  a  special  significance  for  the 
playwright  in  the  educational  and  nonprofessional  theatre,  for 
it  follows  that  the  number  of  playings  his  work  is  eventually 
accorded  will  bear  a  definite  and  inescapable  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  directors  and  actors  who  can  be  induced  to  read  it 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  planning  and  designing  this  compilation  and  guidebook, 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  everything  I  reasonably  could  do  to 
induce  a  reader  to  read  the  plays  and  to  insure  that  the  expe- 
rience would  be  pleasurable  and  exciting, 

A  quick  thumbing  of  these  pages  will  reveal  that  a  consistent 
and  continuing  effort  has  been  exerted  to  make  the  physical 
appearance  of  Plays  for  Players  both  graphic  and  dynamic. 
For  each  of  the  seventeen  plays,  the  reader  will  discover  spe- 
cial illustrative  features:  an  introductory  or  "cover11  sketch 
to  set  out  the  title  and  initiate  the  mood  or  the  atmosphere, 
a  characters-in-action  drawing  to  face  the  page  on  which  the 
cast  is  listed,  and — in  conjunction  with  the  description  and 
floor  plan  of  the  setting — a  scenic  visualization  prepared  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  reader  the  particular 
environment  or  milieu  in  which  the  play  might  take  place. 

This  point  especially  I  wish  to  stress:  Although  the  person 
designing  the  actual  scenery  for  these  plays  may  find  the  Sce- 
nic Visualizations  interesting  and  to  a  small  degree  even  use- 
ful, these  particular  "visualizations"  are  intended  primarily 
for  the  reader's  benefit.  They  are  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
guide  or  blueprint  for  the  scenic  designer  who  will  have  to 
create  the  actual  setting.  These  drawings,  as  well  as  those  de- 
picting the  characters  in  action,  have  been  conceived  as  stimu- 
lators of  the  imagination;  never  should  they  be  adjudged  as 
something  fixed  and  final. 


In  addition  to  these  special  illustrations,  the  reader  will  en- 
counter scores  of  other  drawings:  floor  plans,  costume  plates, 
property  details,  music  sheets,  and  visual  construction  guides 
for  various  mechanisms  and  scenic  units  basic  to  the  theatre. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  of  these  visual  aids  will  help  to  convey 
swiftly  to  both  the  reader  and  user  of  this  book  the  "feel"  and 
the  spirit  of  the  drama. 

Throughout,  it  has  been  my  most  earnest  wish  that  the  read- 
ing and  using  of  Plays  for  Players  may  be  a  special  kind  of 
adventure,  that  the  characters  may  grow  into  fascinating  friends 
marching  vigorously  and  joyously  across  the  reader's  memory, 
and  that  the  wonder  of  their  words  and  the  import  of  their 
deeds  may  be  intensified  and  magnified  tenfold — even  fiftyfold 
—when  vitalized  by  living  players  on  the  boards  of  a  modest  or 
makeshift  stage. 


Perhaps  when  readers  have  judged  these  matters  for  them- 
selves, they  will  forgive  my  failure  to  include  in  the  title  one 
or  more  of  the  magic  words  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks.  I  freely  confess  my  strong  inclination  to  use  in  some 
way  the  phrase,  "best  plays."  Surely  anyone  who  undertakes 
to  compile  and  edit  a  book  on  any  subject  ought  always  to  feel 
that  he  is  putting  together  the  very  "best"  book  of  its  kind.  It 
won't  be  the  "best"  necessarily ;  but  at  least  the  writer  and  pub- 
lisher should  strive  mightily  to  make  it  that 

Students  of  semantics  tell  me,  however,  that  the  word  "best" 
is  an  allness  and  should  be  avoided.  I  concede.  Perhaps  the 
writers  and  compilers  of  play  anthologies  would  gain  a  wider 
and  more  sympathetic  reception  for  their  efforts  if  they  could 
somehow  refrain  from  employing  this  dubious  word  in  the  titles 
of  their  books.  Maybe  "good"  is  a  more  reasonable  and  a  more 
useful  word.  . .  .  Yes,  I  think  I'd  settle  for  that. 


VERNE  POWERS 
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Fantasy 


RUTH  ANGELL  PURKEY,  author  of  The  Leprechaun,  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally active  in  West  Coast  playwriting  and  play  producing 
circles  for  a  number  of  years.  Born  into  a  theatrical  family  in  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  in  1907,  Mrs.  Purkey  spent  the  early  portion  of  her  life 
on  the  professional  stage.  As  she  describes  it:  "My  brother  had 
already  made  his  stage  debut  as  an  infant  when  he  was  carried  on 
in  the  arms  of  the  leading  lady.  I  didn't  make  my  bow  in  the  dra- 
matic world,  however,  until  the  ripe  old  age  of  seven.  By  that  time, 
the  family  had  migrated  to  California.  My  father  continued  man- 
aging his  Midwestern  repertoire  company  in  the  summers,  and 
directed  and  acted  in  amateur  theatricals  during  the  California 
winters*  We  had  an  attic  where  he  painted  pictures,  composed  music, 
and  wrote  plays.  When  I  was  about  nine  years  old,  he  bought  me 
a  typewriter  and  allowed  me  to  peck  at  it  in  the  other  end  of  his 
attic  studio.  My  first  three-act  play  was  written  in  collaboration 
with  him  when  I  was  fifteen.  Later  we  worked  together  on  several 
full-length  plays,  some  of  which  I  also  acted  in. 

"I  left  the  professional  stage  in  1928,  in  favor  of  marriage.  In 
the  process  of  raising  two  energetic  sons,  I  still  managed  to  find 
time  for  writing.  My  sons  are  married  now,  and  rny  first  grandchild 
was  born  last  year.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  husband  who  shares 
my  interest  in  drama.  He  also  writes  plays,  and  his  one-acts  some- 
times win  tournament  prizes.  Frequently,  both  of  us  have  entries  in 
the  same  competition;  and  since  1950,  we  have  had  seventeen  short 
plays  produced  and  have  won  nine  awards.  It's  great  fun!" 


THE  LEPRECHAUN.  ©1955,  1957,  by  Row,  PBTEHSON  65  COMPANY, 
Evanston,  111. 


Th«  Play's  Story 

'THE    LEPRECHAUN,11   A   FANTASY   PLAY    IN    ONE  ACT 


IN  IRELAND,  they  say,  strange  things  can — and  do — happen. 
Originally,  Egan  Malloy  was  a  leprechaun;  but  he  saw  Katy 
O'Donnihan  dancing  on  the  green  and  persuaded  his  sovereign, 
the  King  of  the  "Little  People,"  to  grant  him  the  guise  of  a 
mortal  and  permission  to  live  in  Labasheeda  as  shoemaker.  Of 
course,  all  the  male  villagers  are  already  in  love  with  the  heart- 
less, coquettish  Katy;  and  the  most  determined  of  the  lot  is 
Shawn  McCarthy,  a  poor  and  luckless  fisherman.  You  see,  he 
has  a  secret  (imparted  to  him  by  his  ould  grandmother,  God 
rest  her!)  by  which  he  hopes  to  catch  a  leprechaun  and  become 
the  richest  man  in  County  Clare.  For  as  everyone  knows,  if  you 
grab  such  a  creature  and  look  him  straight  in  the  eye,  he  is 
bound  to  give  his  captor  a  crockful  of  gold! 

Now,  'tis  also  a  known  fact  that  a  mortal  can  never  return 
the  love  of  a  leprechaun.  And  the  Leprechaun  King — sensing 
that  Egan  is  falling  in  love  with  the  fickle  Katy — suddenly  ap- 
pears before  his  startled  subject  and  bids  him  return  to  his 
place  among  the  Little  Folk.  However,  Egan  Malloy  (always  one 
to  tempt  a  legend)  hesitates  .  .  .  and  is  almost  lost. 

Shawn,  his  nets  empty  and  his  temper  frayed,  enters  the  shop 
to  pick  up  the  new  boots  he  has  ordered.  Katy — more  pro- 
vocative, more  mercenary  than  usual — likewise  comes  to  pick 
up  her  new  slippers.  She  taunts  the  fisherman  with  his  poverty; 
they  quarrel  bitterly;  and  the  angry  Shawn  departs,  forgetting 
his  new  boots.  The  shoemaker,  quick  to  seize  his  opportunity, 
declares  his  love  for  Katy  and  begs  her  to  come  away  with 
him.  Katy,  however,  spurns  him;  and  in  a  burst  of  angry  pride, 
Egan  boasts  of  mysterious  wealth  on  a  faraway  mountain. 
Shawn,  returning  for  his  boots,  overhears;  and  in  one  swift 
move,  the  fisherman  has  caught  his  leprechaun,  the  fabled 
crock  of  gold — and  a  delighted  Katy,  into  the  bargain!  .  .  . 
The  end?  Not  quite!  Leprechauns,  you  see,  know  a  trick  or  two 
themselves;  and  Egan  Malloy  plays  a  mighty  one  Indeed  before 
he  vanishes  into  the  eerie  mists  of  the  Irish  night. 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO    APPEAR    IN    THE    ONE-ACT    PLAY,    "THE    LEPRECHAUN,"     INCLUDE 

THREE    MEN    AND    ONE   WOMAN 

ESAN  MALLOY 

A  Leprechaun  in  the  Mortal  Guise  of  a  Shoemaker 

HIMSELF 

Ruler  of  Leprechauns;  Disguised  as  an  Ulsterman 

SHAWN  MCCARTHY 

A  Poor  Young  Fisherman;  Rugged,  Morose,  in  Love 

KATY  O'DONNIHAN 

A  Heartless  Coquette;  Hopes  to  Marry  a  Rich  Man 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  EGAN  MALLOY'S  DWELLING  AND  SHOEMAKING  SHOP  IN  THE 
ANCIENT  HAMLET  OF  LABASHEEDA,  COUNTY  CLARE,  IRELAND. 

THE  TIME:  YESTERYEAR.   NOVEMBER;  EARLY  EVENING. 
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The  Setting 


IS  MALLOY'S  COTTAGE  IN  THE  ANCIENT  HAMLET  OF  LABASHEEDA,  IRELAND. 

COMBINING  the  characteristic  elements  of  a  plainly  furnished  peasant 
dwelling  and  shoemaking  shop,  the  room  is  dominated  by  a  large 
fireplace — preferably  of  stone — at  Upstage  Center.  A  huge  black  kettle 
is  suspended  in  its  gaping  mouth,  and  its  mantel  is  a  hand-hewn  plank 
of  appreciable  thickness.  A  few  chunks  of  peat  fuel  and  a  twisted  iron 
poker  are  near  at  hand.  Slightly  upstage  and  to  the  right  of  the  hearth, 
at  Upstage  Right  Center,  is  a  suggestion  of  an  open  alcove  which  fs 
preferably  (though  not  necessarily)  elevated  a  step  or  two  above  the 
actual  floor  of  the  cottage.  At  Upstage  Left  Center,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace,  a  doorway  leads  to  a  darkened  street. 

In  the  backstage  wall,  at  Upstage  Left,  is  a  small,  irregularly  shaped 
casement  window  (optional).  Along  the  Right  wall  runs  a  narrow  shelf  or 
secondary  workbench  on  which  are  stacked  assorted  slippers,  shoes  and 
boots,  pieces  of  leather,  and  other  supplies  of  the  trade  (also  optional), 
A  low,  heavily  scarred  cobbler's  bench  stands  at  Right  of  Center.  It  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  Egan's  tools:  hammers,  awls,  cutting 
knives,  needles,  and  waxed  thread — but  not  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the 
view  of  the  alcove.  An  ordinary  bench,  narrow  and  oval-shaped,  stands 
in  front  of  the  fireplace;  and  a  second  bench,  somewhat  heavier  and 
larger,  has  been  positioned  at  Left.  Coat  pegs  are  on  wall  Down  Left. 

Reddish  embers  glow  feebly  in  the  fireplace;  and  since  it  Is  night-— 
and  a  dark  one,  at  that — an  old  Irish  lantern  or  candle-lamp  has  been 
lighted  and  placed  on  the  work-shelf  at  far  Right.  Its  amber  rays  cast 
their  fllckerings  down  and  across  the  cobbler's  bench. 
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THE  LEPRECHAUN 

won  the  JUDGES'  AWARD  TROPHY  In  the  One-Act 
Play  Tournament  of  the  Little  Theatre  League  of  San 
Diego  County,  California,  on  Friday,  May  1,  1953.  The  pre- 
sentation was  staged  at  the  Puppet  Theatre  in  Balboa  Park, 
San  Diego. 

In  the  California  State  One-Act  Play  Tournament,  held  at 
the  San  Gabriel  Mission  Playhouse,  San  Gabriel,  THE 
LEPRECHAUN  was  performed  on  Saturday,  June  27, 
1953,  and  won  FIRST  PRIZE  as  the  BEST  ORIGINAL 
ONE-ACT  PLAY  in  the  statewide  competition.  The 
AWARD  was  made  by  William  Perlberg  and  George 
Seaton,  nationally-recognized  motion  picture  producers  for 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood,  California. 


THE  LEPRECHAUN  was  first  performed  by  the  San  Diego  Little 
Theatre  League,  San  Diego,  California,  on  May  1,  1953, 
with  the  following  cast: 

EGAN  MALLO Y Miller  Bushway 

HIMSELF  Dale  Brown 

KATY   O'DONNIHAN. Helen  Leonard 

SHAWN  MCCARTHY Bob    Gunderson 

The  production  was  directed  by  Miller  Bushway,  and  Henry  Jacot 
served  as  technical  director. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  lor  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "The  Lepre- 
chaun." Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1 91 1  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for 
stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:  EGAN  MALLOY'S  COTTAGE  IN  THE  SMALL 
HAMLET  OF  LABASHEEDA,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
CLARE,  IRELAND. 


TIME:  YESTERYEAR.  NOVEMBER;  IN  THE  EARLY  EVE- 
NING. 


fHE  CURTAINS  OPEN.  At  his  cobbler's  bench,  near  Right 
iof  Center,  sits  the  shoemaker,  EGAN  M ALLOY,  a  lepre- 
chaun who  has  temporarily  taken  on  human  form.  He  is  sing- 
ing an  ancient  Irish  tune  and  pounding  away  on  an  unfinished 
boot.  (See  "Music"  on  Page  33.)  For  a  time,  all  that  is  heard 
is  the  tick-tack  of  his  hammer,  the  haunting  melody,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  WIND  around  the  lonely  cottage.  The 
CANDLE-LAMP  FLICKERS  behind  its  sooty  glass  globe. 
At  length,  there  comes  a  strong  GUST  OF  WIND.  The 
CANDLE  SPUTTERS  and  GOES  OUT.  Egan  stops  singing, 
murmurs  to  himself,  rises,  and — with  the  unfinished  boot  still 
in  hand — crosses  toward  it. 
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Suddenly,  FOG  seems  to  roll  into  the  alcove  URC,  bring- 
ing its  EERIE,  GREENISH  MIST  directly  into  the  room. 
Emerging  from  its  center  is  the  figure  of  HIMSELF.  Though 
King  of  the  Leprechauns,  at  the  moment  he  is  wearing  toe 
guise  of  a  traveler  from  the  Ulster  country  and  carrying  a 
gnarled  blackthorn  stick  in  his  gloved  hand. 

HIMSELF.  Yirra! 

(Egan,  about  to  reach  for  the  candle-lamp,  stops  abruptly  and 
whirls  about  to  face  his  visitor.  Himself,  his  cloak  still 
wrapped  close,  continues  in  a  rich,  impelling  voice.) 

A  fierce  eve  it  is,  surely! 

(The  shoemaker  stares,  transfixed,  the  boot  slipping  from  his 
Angers  as  he  backs  close  against  the  workbench  at  Right,) 

EGAN.  Be  gob,  and  the  Witches  o£  Balleymon! 

HIMSELF.   (With  a  chuckle.)  'Tis  surprised  ye  are,  Shoemaker. 

EGAN  "Surprised,"  is  it?  (Drawn  upstage  a  few  steps  and  getting 
a  closer  look.)  Himself  it  is!  (In  excited  recognition.)  Who  in 
all  Ireland  but  Himself! 

HIMSELF.  Aye.  And  it's  honored  ye  are  that  I'd  venture  out  in 
weather  like  this.  (Moves  downstage  a  step  and  lifts  his  hand.) 
The  wind  sweeps  down  from  the  crags  of  Connemara  and  drives 
the  mists  over  the  bog.  'Tis  a  wild  and  haunted  moor. 

EGAN.  It  is  that.  (Hurries  across  to  fireplace,  takes  up  the  poker, 
and  begins  stirring  the  embers.)  And  it's  honored  I  am,  surely. 
(Puts  poker  down,  solicitously  arranges  bench  near  hearth.) 
Won't  ye  sit  down,  Your  Majesty?  It's  tired  ye  must  be. 

(The  FOG  and  EERIE  MIST  FADE.  Himself  steps  further 
into  the  shop,  crosses  to  center  of  fireplace,  and  rests  his 
hands  on  the  heavy  mantel  there.) 

HIMSELF.  Aye,  and  cold,  too.  (Wearily.)  'Twas  a  bitter  ride  I 
was  takin'  on  the  back  of  a  whooshing  owl. 

(Egan  circles  from  left  to  right  of  Himself,  openly  admiring 
his  guest.) 

EGAN.  Sure,  Your  Highness,  it's  a  great  and  wonderful  disguise 
ye  do  be  wearin'.  I  wouldn't  be  knowin'  ye  at  all,  at  all,  except 
for  the  green  light  in  your  eyes. 

HIMSELF.  "Disguise,"  is  it?  (With  a  glance  at  his  garb.)  Begpr, 
only  a  minute  ago,  I  was  standin'  in  the  pub,  drinkin'  stout  with 
the  green  grocer.  (Acting  it  out  a  bit  and  moving  toward  bench 
at  L.)  "You're  a  stranger  in  Labasheeda,"  says  he.  "Are  ye  a 
Munster  man?"  (Pauses,  chuckles.)  "Ah,  no,"  says  I.  "My  name 
is  Michael  Shea,  and  I  come  from  the  Ulster  country."  (Leans 
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with  one  hand  on  his  blackthorn  stick,  the  other  on  his  lapel, 

and  laughs  aloud.)  If  the  poor  fool  had  but  guessed  who  I  really 

am  .  .  . 
EGAN.  Sure,  and  he'd  never  guess  that.   (Slowly,  impressively.) 

It  isn't  every  night  a  man  gets  to  drink  stout  with  the  King  of 

the  Little  People ! 
HIMSELF.  Whisht,  Shoemaker!   (Quickly;  with  a  glance  about.) 

Don't  be  callin'  me  that.   (Smiles,  winks  broadly.)   Remember! 

I'm  Michael  Shea,  from  up  country  in  Ulster,  this  night! 

(He  pauses,  straightens,  fixes  Egan  with  a  glare;  and  his  tone 
grows  irritable.) 

And  I  wouldn't  be  here  in  disguise  if  it  wasn't  for  this  daft 
notion  of  yours.  (Firmly.)  It's  gone  on  long  enough.  Ye  must 
give  it  up  entirely! 

EGAN.  Oh,  but,  Your  Lordship — ! 

HIMSELF.  (Sternly;  emphasizing  his  words  with  the  blackthorn 
stick.)  'Tis  a  wild  scheme  and  a  risky  one,  surely.  Especially 
now,  in  the  season  of  the  pooka!  (His  glance  outward.)  The 
people  are  all  suspicious  .  .  .  with  that  divilish  goblin  about. 

EGAN.  (Walking  away  toward  cobbler's  bench.)  Och,  but  they'll 
niver  be  guessin'  who  I  am  (picking  up  boot  he  has  previously 
dropped)  .  .  .  any  more  than  they'll  be  knowin'  you. 

HIMSELF.  (Impatiently;  moving  toward  fire  again.)  Niverthe- 
less,  I  still  say,  "Come  back  to  the  Wee  Kingdom!  The  Little 
People  are  needin'  shoes  for  their  feet!" 

(He  pauses,  stoops,  picks  up  a  piece  of  peat  fuel,  and  tosses  it 
onto  the  embers.) 

Wasn't  it  enough  for  ye  to  be  a  self-respectin'  leprechaun? 
EGAN.  Faith,  I  niver  wanted  to  be  anything  else  until  .  . 

(He  hesitates,  puts  down  the  boot,  turns,  and  walks  away  to 
the  narrow  shoe-shelf  along  the  wall  at  R.) 

.  .  .  Until  one  day  I  saw  Katy  O'Donnihan  dancin'  on  the  green. 

(Smiling  at  the  memory,  his  face  front  as  he  looks  dreamily 

into  space.)   Her  feet  were  so  little  and  her  step  so  light  .  .  . 

sure,  that  minute  I  knew  I  wanted  to  make  dancin'  shoes  for 

Katy!  (Picks  up  Katy's  new  slippers.)  Like  these. 
HIMSELF.  Bedad,  and  it's  sorry  I  am  I  ever  listened  to  you!  A 

pest  ye  were,  truly,  until  I  gave  in.  Ye  had  to  come,  ye  were 

tellin'   me,   to   Labasheeda  in  mortal  form  as   the  new  village 

shoemaker. 
EGAN.   (Coming  back  to  cobbler's  bench  RC.)  And  it's  thankin' 

ye  I  am  for  the  privilege.  (Bowing.)  Egan  Malloy,  sir,  at  your 

service ! 
HIMSELF.  Och!  At  Katy  O'Donnihan's  service,  ye  mean. 

(The  FIREPLACE  GLOW  BEGINS  TO  BRIGHTEN.  Him- 
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self  turns  his  back  to  Egan,  sits  on  oval  bench,  and  warms  his 
hands.) 

She  dances  holes  in  her  slippers  while  she's  makin'  holes  in  your 
poor,  foolish  head.  Come  away  with  me  now — before  you're  lost 
entirely. 

EGAN.  (Wistfully;  fondling  Katy's  new  slippers  in  his  hands.)  If 
it's  lost  I  am,  'tis  a  wonderful,  wonderful  I eelin'. 

HIMSELF.  Sure,  and  ye  say  that  now.  But  ye  don't  be  knowin' 
what's  ahead.  Fixin'  Katy  O'Donnihan's  shoes  is  one  thing,  but 
mendin'  your  own  bleedin'  heart  is  another. 

EGAN.  (Puzzled;  takes  a  step  toward  Himself.)  But  .  ,  .  but, 
truly,  my  heart's  not  bleedin'. 

HIMSELF.  Morra,  sir,  but  it  may  be,  one  day  (significantly)  .  .  . 
if  you  do  be  forgettin'  you're  a  leprechaun.  (Pauses,  then  speaks 
pointedly.)  Tell  me,  now.  What  was  your  true  reason  for  want- 
ing to  come  here? 

EGAN.  (Moving  to  the  right  of  Himself.)  "The  true  reason  .  .  .   ?" 

HIMSELF.  (Impatiently.)  Be  gob,  it's  a  parrot  ye  are,  repeating 
after  me!  (In  disgust.)  Don't  ye  see?  Or  must  I  speak  it  plainer? 

(He  rises  suddenly  and  faces  the  puzzled  Egan.) 

Tell  me,  Cobbler!  (His  gaze  boring  into  the  other's.)  What  do 
ye  think  of  when  ye  think  of  Katy  O'Donnihan? 
EGAN.  What  do  I  think  of  when  I  think  of  Katy?  (Pauses,  faces 
front*  lifting  his  gaze.)  Sure,  and  that's  an  easy  question. 
(Raptly.)  I  think  of  a  nightingale  singin'  over  Kerry*  or  the 
bells  of  Shandon  ringin'  clear  in  the  sunset.  (Searching  for  fust 
the  right  words.)  I  see  her  hair  blpwin*  wild  in  the  wind,  and 
it's  bright  as  the  salmon  that  leap  in  the  River  Lee,  The  color 
of  bluebells  .  .  .  her  eyes  are,  and  her  lips  red  as  rowanberries. 
Ah,  someday,  surely  .  .  . 

(With  his  stick,  Himself  suddenly  reaches  out  and  turns  Egart 
to  face  him  directly.) 

HIMSELF.  Why  don't  ye  say  it,  Egan  Malloy?  Someday  ye  mean 

to  kiss  the  lips  that  are  red  as  rowanberries ! 
EGAN.    (Shocked;   backing  away.)    I — I    didn't    say   that,   Your 

Highness ! 

HIMSELF.  But  ye  meant  it,  nivertheless. 
EGAN.  (Quickly.)  It — it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue! 
HIMSELF.   (His  face  close  to  Egan's.)   A  monstrous,  great  slip 

of   the   tongue,   Shoemaker!    (Ominously.)    Since   when  does  a 

leprechaun  fall  in  love  with  a  mortal? 

(Egan  is  startled.  A  strange  stillness  comes  over  him  as  he 
begins  to  realize  what's  been  happening  to  his  heart.  He  stares 
fascinated  at  the  face  of  his  inquisitor.) 
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EGAN.  "Fall  in  love?"  (Slowly.)  "Fall  in — ?"  Is  it  daft  ye  are, 
completely? 

HIMSELF.  Daft  am  I,  Egan  Malloy?  (Heatedly.)  Would  ye  deny 
ye've  lost  your  heart? 

EGAN.  "Deny  it?"  he  says.  (Striding  angrily  across  to  bench  at 
L.)  By  all  the  witches  of  Rock  Close,  I  deny  it!  (Pauses,  en- 
deavors to  recover  his  poise.)  Sure,  and  when  do  a  few  soft 
words  convict  a  man? 

(He  turns,  shrugs,  and  sits  on  bench  L.  Himself  crosses  to 
Egan  and  stands  looking  down  at  him  kindly.) 

HIMSELF.  (With  a  rough  gentleness.)  'Twould  niver  do  for  a 
leprechaun  to  fall  in  love  with  a  human.  The  human  would  niver 
love  him  back. 

EGAN.  (Woodenly;  his  gaze  on  the  slippers  in  his  hand.)  'Tis  a 
story  all  the  Little  People  swear  by. 

HIMSELF.  (Shaking  his  head.)  Niver  has  it  been  proven  false. 

(Egan  slowly  rises  and  crosses  UC  to  fireplace,  studying  the 
slippers  in  his  hand  and  turning  a  consideration  over  in  his 
mind.) 

EGAN.   (After  a  moment.)   It  would  take  a  brave  leprechaun  to 

challenge  tradition. 
HIMSELF.  That  it  would,  truly.  (Crosses  to  Egan,  stands  behind 

him,  continues  philosophically.)  After  all,  a  leprechaun  is  only 

a  leprechaun.  Mortals  will  have  none  of  him. 
EGAN.  Even  if  he  made  the  daintiest  slippers  in  the  world? 
HIMSELF.   It  cannot  be,  Cobbler.   (Gently;  with  a  sympathetic 

hand  on  Egan's  shoulder.)  It  cannot  be — at  all,  at  all. 

(Slowly,  carefully,  Egan  places  the  slippers  on  the  mantel; 
then  his  hands  grasp  its  edge,  and  his  shoulders  slump.) 

EGAN.  'Tis  not  in  me  to  contradict  history,  Your  Majesty. 

HIMSELF.  Sure.  (Slaps  the  shoemaker  on  the  back;  his  tone 
cordial,  almost  gay.)  I  knew  ye  were  going  to  be  a  sensible 
leprechaun!  Katy  O'Donnihan's  heart  is  in  her  feet,  and  they  do 
be  fickle.  Ye  can  be  glad  ye're  not  a  mortal  man  for  her  to  be 
temptm*. 

EGAN.  (Wryly;  crossing  to  cobbler's  bench  at  RC.)  It's  thankin' 
ye  I'll  be  for  the  consolation. 

HIMSELF.  'Tis  bad  enough  that  half  the  men  in  County  Clare 
are  mad  for  the  love  of  her.  Aye,  it's  lucky  ye  are  you're  a 
leprechaun  and  well  out  of  it.  (Takes  two  or  three  steps  toward 
Egan,  chuckles,  decides  to  rib  him  a  bit.)  Besides  ...  ye 
wouldn't  stand  a  chance  with  a  beauty  the  likes  of  Katy! 

EGAN.  (Dejectedly.)  Am  I  as  bad  as  that,  now? 
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(Himself  laughs  and  prods  Egan's  back  with  his  gnarled  stick; 
but  the  shoemaker — in  no  mood  for  jesting  now — moves  on 
across  toward  his  work-shelf  at  far  R.  The  WIND  RISES 
noticeably.) 

HIMSELF.  Go  along  with  ye!  Your  job  is  mendin*  shoes  and 
makin'  slippers  for  the  Little  People.  They're  askin'  for  ye  at 
home. 

(The  EERIE,  GREENISH  FOG  seems  to  roll  slowly  again 
into  the  alcove  URC.  Himself  moves  up  into  its  vortex.) 

Come  away  with  me  now ! 

EGAN.  'Tis  only  a  little  while  longer  I'll  be  stayin',  Your  High- 
ness. 

(The  WIND  GROWS  LOUDER.  Himself  gathers  his  cloak 
close,  and  the  mist  begins  to  envelop  him.) 

HIMSELF.  (Sternly.)  I'll  give  ye  till  sundown  tomorrow. 

EGAN.  (Startled;  turns.)  Sure,  and  no  longer? 

HIMSELF.  Ye've  played  at  bein'  mortal  long  enough.  YeVe  had 
your  little  holiday  and  your  little  joke.  Now  'tis  time  to  be  a 
leprechaun  again.  (Raising  his  voice  above  the  wind.)  Til  expect 
ye  tomorrow  at  sundown — under  the  yew  tree  in  Glendalough! 

EGAN.  (With  a  step  toward  him.)  'Tis  a  command  ye  do  be  givin* 
me? 

HIMSELF.  Aye,  Shoemaker,  a  command!  (Raising  his  hand  in 
farewell.)  Until  tomorrow,  then. 

EGAN.  So  be  it,  Your  Grace.  (Bowing  low.)  Until  tomorrow. 

(There  comes  another  sharp  GUST  OF  WIND,  and  Himself 
is  gone.  Egan  straightens,  stands  thoughtfully  for  a  moment, 
turns  to  the  shelf,  takes  down  the  candle-lamp  and — shield- 
ing it  with  his  body — relights  it.  The  LIGHTS  GROW 
BRIGHTER  accordingly.  Egan  replaces  the  lamp,  walks  to 
the  fireplace,  and  for  a  time  stares  moodily  into  it.  He  ex- 
tends his  hand  and  is  about  to  pick  up  one  of  the  new 
slippers;  then  he  suddenly  remembers,  draws  back  his  hand, 
and  lets  its  fall  listlessly  to  his  side.  Turning  his  back  on  the 
mantel,  he  shoves  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  sets  his  lips  in 
a  grim  line,  and  stands  rocking — heel-to-toe.  Finding  a  small 
mirror  in  one  of  his  pockets,  he  takes  it  out,,  holds  it  up,  looks 
furtively  about,  takes  a  quick  peek  into  itf  then  another,  and 
finally  studies  his  reflection  critically* 

Suddenly  there  is  another  GUST  OF  WIND;  and  SHAWN 
McCARTHY,  a  fisherman  from  the  village,  enters  from  the 
street  at  ULC.  A  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-five,  rugged 
and  powerfully  built,  he  is  rather  good-looking  despite  his 
unkempt  appearance.  He  strides  in  under  the  weight  of  his 
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nets,  and  his  coarse  clothes  are  damp  with  fog.  Egan,  sensing 
Shawn's  presence,  quickly  slips  the  mirror  back  into  his 
pocket.) 

SHAWN.  Och,  'tis  drowned  I  am,  surely! 

EGAN.  Ah,  Shawn  McCarthy  it  is! 

SHAWN.  What's  left  of  me,  Holy  St.  Patrick !  (Stumbling  toward 

bench  at  L.)  Between  the  sea  and  the  fog,  Fm  wet  as  a  moor  hen 

caught  in  the  rain. 

(He  drops  his  nets  behind  the  bench.  Egan  kneels  and  adds 
more  peat  fuel  to  the  fire.) 

EGAN.  And  were  the  nets  heavy  with  fish  this  day? 

SHAWN.  (Sinking  wearily  onto  bench  at  L.)  Sure,  and  there  were 
no  fish  at  all,  at  all.  (Mutters  savagely.)  In  the  season  of  the 
pooka,  a  man  might  as  well  stay  out  of  his  boat ! 

EGAN.  An  evil  day  it's  been,  entirely. 

SHAWN.  And  an  evil  night  is  on  us  now!  The  gray  mists  blow 
in  from  the  sea  like  the  peat  smoke  in  Galway,  and  the  wind 
cries  over  the  bog  like  the  keenin'  of  a  banshee. 

EGAN.  (Stands.)  A  good  night  for  a  man  to  be  snug  in  his  cot- 
tage. (Winking  broadly.)  And  a  suppeen  o'  whiskey  to  be 
keepin'  him  company. 

SHAWN.  (Getting  to  his  feet.)  And  his  own  good  wife  to  be 
keepin'  him  company.  (Moving  up  toward  fireplace.)  Sure  the 
love  of  a  wondrous  colleen  like  Katy  O'Donnihan — 

EGAN.  I'm  thinkin'  no  cottage  would  hold  her  when  the  pipes 
begin  to  play.  (Shrewdly;  crossing  to  cobbler's  bench  RC.)  'Tis 
dancin'  she  would  go,  surely.  On  the  blackest  night  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

SHAWN.  Aye.  This  night  is  fit  only  for  witches  to  be  about;  but 
there's  a  dance  in  the  next  village,  and  Katy  do  be  goin*. 

(Egan  sits  at  his  cobbler's  bench  and  begins  to  work  on 
Shawn's  nearly  finished  boots.) 

EGAN.  And  ye  do  be  takin'  her? 

SHAWN.  Bedad,  and  I  wish  I  knew!  One  minute  she  says,  "Aye," 
and  the  next  minute,  "No."  It's  enough  to  drive  a  man  daft, 
entirely. 

EGAN.  (Wisely.)  It's  a  good  supper  you're  needin*,  me  bucko, 
and  an  early  bed  after  a  long  day  at  the  nets.  Not  cold  oatcakes 
and  a  night  full  o'  dancin'.  (Watching  the  fisherman  covertly.) 
Wouldn't  ye  be  better  off  with  a  sweet,  quiet  colleen  to  stay  at 
home  with  ye  on  bitter  nights — cookin'  ye  a  hot  meal  and 
spinnin'  wool  by  the  hearth? 

SHAWN.  That  I  would. 
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(He  sighs,  shakes  his  head,  and  sits  on  the  bench  UCfwfth  his 
back  to  the  Are.  Egan  busies  himself  with  the  boot.  Shawn 
goes  on  slowly,  sadly.) 

But  Katy's  a  madness  like  the  spell  the  moon  casts  over  a  man. 
It's  bewitched  I  am  with  wantin'  her — and  her  only! 
EG  AN.  (As  he  works.)  As  are  half  the  other  men  in  Labasheeda, 
SHAWN.  Aye.  It's  bewitched  we  all  are.  Katy  walks  out  with  the 

lot  of  us.  Young  or  old,  wed  or  unwed,  'tis  all  the  same. 
EGAN.  Surely  ye  know  her  too  well  to  be  lovin'  her,  then. 

(Shawn  leans  forward,  gripping  the  edges  of  the  bench  and 
staring  front.) 

SHAWN.   That's  what  I  keep   tellin'   myself.   But   it's  no  good. 

Whiniver  I'm  with  her,  I  do  be  f  orgettin'  all  that.  (Sighs  again, 

shakes  his  head  helplessly.)  'Tis  like  a  man  with  a  fever  I  am 

truly.  Katy's  a  sickness  upon  me,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  be  well 

of  her. 
EGAN.  (Slyly.)  And  if  Katy'd  be  marryin*  ye  ...  how  could  ye 

keep  her  in  dancin'  slippers  and  yourself  in  boots? 
SHAWN.  Sure,  and  I  can't  sleep  o'  nights,  askin'  meself  that.  If 

the  fishin'  was  poor,  we'd  be  lucky  to  have  food  in  the  house. 

Katy  wouldn't  stand  for  that.  'Tis  a  rich  man  she'll  be  wantin'. 
EGAN.  (An  idea  forming  in  his  mind.)  The  divil  ye  say! 
SHAWN.  'Tis  the  bitter  truth  I'm  speakin'.  She'd  love  any  man 

with  gold  in  his  pockets. 

(Egan  is  caught  by  his  words.  He  considers  them,  slowly  ris- 
ing, lifting  his  gaze  wonderingly,  and  facing  front.) 

EGAN.  Any  .  .  .  man? 

SHAWN.  Aye.  And  it's  empty  my  pockets  are,  entirely.  What 

hope  is  there  for  me,  truly?  (Shrugs,  turns  away,  starts  toward 

his  nets  at  bench  L.)  Unless  I  can  rob  the  Bank  of  Dublin  or 

...  or  catch  me  a  leprechaun. 
EGAN.    (Suddenly    wincing    and    backing    a    step.)    Catch    a — ? 

(Nervously.)  Why  did  ye  say  that? 
SHAWN.  (Turning  at  LC.)  Say  what? 

EGAN.  (Cautiously;  retreating  another  step.)  About  catching  a  .  .  . 
SHAWN.  A  leprechaun?  Sure,  you  know  why.  If  ye  catch  one  and 

look  him  straight  in  the  eye,  hell  give  ye  a  crock  o*  gold, 

(Egan  edges  away,  making  sure  to  keep  some  distance  between 
himself  and  the  fisherman.) 

EGAN.  Oh,  will  he,  now? 

SHAWN.  (Moving  toward  Egan.)  That  he  will.  He'd  have  to.  It's 
an  ancient  law  of  the  Little  People. 
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EG  AN.  (Getting  cobbler's  bench  between  himself  and  Shawn.) 
Sure,  and  that's  right.  (Innocently.)  What  I'm  meanin'  is  ... 
how  would  ye  know  a  leprechaun  ...  if  ye  saw  one? 

SHAWN.  That's  easy.  (Approaching  left  side  of  cobbler's  bench.) 
By  his  little  red  suit  and  pointed  cap,  of  course.  And  the  size 
of  him.  Like  a  wee  dwarf  he  is. 

EGAN.  (Carefully.)  Does  he  niver  go  about  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  ? 

SHAWN.  It  could  be.  (With  a  confident  grin.)  But  he'd  niver  be 
f  oolin'  the  likes  of  me. 

EGAN.  (With  faint  mockery.)  And  why  not? 

SHAWN.  (Patting  a  foot  on  the  bench  and  leaning  toward  Egan 
confidentially.)  If  I  was  suspicious,  I'd  just  whistle  a  tune  me 
ould  grandmother  taught  me.  (Looks  all  around,  lowers  his 
voice  to  a  half-whisper.)  JTis  something  she  overheard  the  Little 
People  tell  about. 

EGAN.  A  tune,  ye  say? 

SHAWN.  A  magic  tune!  (Extremely  confidential.)  Me  grand- 
mother— God  rest  her  soul — heard  the  fairies  whistle  it.  She  was 
hidin*  behind  a  blackthorn  bush,  and  they  didn't  know  she  was 
there. 

(He  chuckles  and  slaps  his  thigh,  thinking  how  smart  the  old 
lady  was.  Egan  joins  in — but  feebly.) 

EGAN.  Ah,  a  sly  one  your  grandmother  was,  truly!  (Uneasily.) 
And  she  taught  you  to  whistle  this  tune? 

SHAWN.  Aye.  (Putting  his  foot  to  the  floor.)  'Tis  the  one  sure 
way  to  find  a  leprechaun.  (Slowly.)  If  there's  one  anywhere 
about  when  ye  whistle  it,  he'll  spin  (with  a  descriptive  motion 
of  his  hand)  right  around  in  a  circle.  He  can't  help  himself ! 

EGAN.  Och!  He'll  spin  'round  in  a  circle?  (Pauses,  repeats 
Shawn's  motion  with  his  forefinger.)  It's  .  .  .  sure  ye  are? 

SHAWN.  Truly.  It  never  fails.  (Eagerly.)  Would  ye  like  me  to 
whistle  it? 

(He  puckers  his  lips,  but  Egan  quickly  interrupts.) 

EGAN.  No,  no!  (Laughs  uneasily,  comes  around  cobbler's  bench 
to  left  of  Shawn.)  That  is  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  well,  some  other 
time.  Whistling  always  upsets  me  in  the  season  of  the  pooka. 

SHAWN.  It  does? 

(He  returns  to  bench  at  L,  stoops,  and  begins  to  gather  up  his 
nets.  Egan,  eager  to  get  Shawn  out  of  the  shop,  hastily 
gathers  up  the  new  pair  of  boots  he  has  been  making  for  the 
fisherman,  and  crosses  to  him.) 

EGAN.  It  does  that.  Now,  at  any  other  time  of  year — !  (Breaks 
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off  abruptly,  holds  boots  toward  Shawn,  eager  to  change  the 
subject.)  Oh,  by  the  by,  don't  be  forgettin*  your  boots. 

(KATY  O'DQNNIHAN  enters  ULC—as  though  blown  by  the 
wjnd — and  dances  about  for  a  moment,  unnoticed  by  the  men. 
Young,  beautiful,  and  quite  heartless,  Katy  is  the  village 
coquette.  Egan  continues  speaking  anxiously  to  Shawn.) 

Hadn't  ye  better  be  gettin'  home  to  clean  up  ...  if  you're  goin* 
to  the  dance? 
KATY.  Dance,  is  it? 

(Surprised,  the  men  turn  and  stare  at  her;  both  are  obviously 
pleased  to  see  her.) 

SHAWN.  Katy! 

EGAN.  (Simultaneously.)  Katy  O'Donnihan! 

(Katy  pointedly  ignores  Shawn  and  crosses  to  C9  sniffing  the 
air  with  seeming  displeasure.) 

KATY.  Sure  now,  Egan  Malloy,  and  do  ye  be  smellin*  that  strong 
scent  of  fish? 

(Shawn  drops  his  nets,  takes  a  step  toward  her,  his  face  light- 
ing up.) 

SHAWN.  'Tis  me,  Katy  darlin'.  Faith,  and  I  haven't  washed  up  a 

bit  yet.  It's  fresh  and  clean  and  smellin*  of  soap  I'll  be  when 

ye  dance  with  me  this  night. 
KATY.  (Coldly;  her  hands  on  her  hips.)  And  whativer  led  ye  to 

think  I'd  be  dancin'  with  you,  my  fine  buckeen? 
SHAWN.  Onct  ye  said,  "Aye,"  and— 
KATY.  Onct  I  said,  "No!" 
SHAWN.  (Entreatingly;  taking  another  step  toward  her.)  Ye  will 

go  with  me,  won't  ye,  Katy?  And  be  my  partner  in  the  reel? 
KATY.  Sure,  and  I'm  not  sayin',  Shawn. 

(She  moves  toward  him  with  dancing,  provocative  steps;  then 
pausing,  she  bends  toward  him  and  speaks  with  mercenary 
curiosity.  Egan  counters  to  fireplace.) 

Did  the  fishin'  go  well  today?  And  do  gold  coins  be  jinglin*  in 

your  breeches? 
SHAWN.  No,  and  the  divil  be  damned!  (Turns  away,  crosses  back 

to  his  nets  at  bench  L.)  'Tis  the  time  of  the  pooka,  and  he  has 

made  the  nets  to  come  up  empty,  and  the  storms  to  blow  over 

the  sea. 
KATY.   (Scornfully.)  Ye're  a  poor  man,  Shawn  McCarthy,  and  a 

dreamer  into  the  bargain. 
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SHAWN.  But,  Katy  .  .  . 

(She  turns  haughtily  from  Shawn,  takes  a  step  toward  Egan.) 
KATY.  Are  my  dancin'  slippers  ready,  Shoemaker? 

(Shawn   moves   quickly   to  Katy,  roughly  grabs  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  swings  her  around  to  face  him.) 

SHAWN.  Katy  O'Donnihan,  you'll  dance  with  me  this  night, 
surely !  You'll  wed  me,  too,  and  come  to  my  side  when  your  feet 
are  tired  with  dancin'. 

(She  struggles  for  a  moment,  then  grows  still,  staring  at  him. 
He  continues  earnestly,  with  a  kind  of  rough  tenderness.) 

You're  a  wild  and  untamed  thing,  like  the  seas  of  Sloch-na-mara  ; 
but  you  will  rest  in  my  arms  and  hear  the  cushat  doves  and  know 
that  you  belong  to  me ! 

KATY.  Oh,  I  will,  will  I?  (Slaps  him  savagely,  wrenches  away 
from  his  grasp.)  Take  your  hands  off  me — with  their  smell  of 
the  everlastin'  sea!  It's  a  poor  fisherman  I'll  be  weddin',  I  sup- 
pose. And  go  to  your  mean  little  cottage  and  live  on  your 
oat  mush,  until  I'm  that  starved  I  can't  dance  a  step!  (De- 
risively; turning  her  back  on  him.)  Go  home,  Shawn  McCarthy. 
And  take  your  dreams  with  ye ! 

SHAWN.  (Angrily.)  I  will,  Katy  O'Donnihan!  (Strides  to  bench 
L,  picks  up  his  nets.)  I'll  go  home  and  drink  my  cold  tea  and 
eat  my  oatcakes  and  wash  the  stink  of  the  sea  off  me.  (Em- 
phatically.) Then  I'll  be  comin'  back  and  takin'  ye  to  the  dance! 

KATY.  (Defiantly.)  I  won't  be  home! 

(She  folds  her  arms  and  walks  to  cobbler's  bench  at  RC.  He 
follows  a  step.  Egan  watches  uneasily.) 

SHAWN.  I'll  find  ye. 

KATY.  (Over  her  shoulder  to  him.)  Ye'll  find  me  when  there's 
money  in  your  pockets — and  not  before. 

SHAWN.  All  right.  (Savagely.)  All  right,  then!  (Moving  up  to- 
ward doorway  ULC.)  There'll  be  money  in  my  pockets.  There'll 
be  gold  coins  enough  to  choke  ye — the  way  I'd  like  to  choke 
that  pretty  throat  of  yours ! 

(Struck  by  the  vehemence  of  his  tone,  Katy  turns  to  look  at 
him.  He  pauses,  shrugs  helplessly,  and  resumes  passionately.) 

Ah,  Katy  ...  it  isn't  good  .  .  .  this  dark  love  I  have  for  ye. 
KATY.   (Sarcastically.)  'Tis  overwhelmed  I  am,  surely.  (Wither- 

ingly.)  And  now,  will  ye  be  goin'? 
SHAWN.  Oh,  I'll  be  goin',  all  right!  But  jist  remember — I'll  be 

your  partner  in  the  dance  this  night ! 
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(He  storms  out  ULC,  dragging  his  nets  and  forgetting  Ms 
new  boots.  Egan  suddenly  catches  sight  of  them,  crosses, 
picks  them  up,  hurries  to  doorway  ULC,  and  is  about  to  call 
after  the  fisherman.) 

EGAN.  Be  gob,  and  he  went  off  without  his  boots ! 
KATY.  (Quickly.)  Don't  be  callin'  him.  He  won't  be  needin'  them 
anyway.  I'll  not  go  with  him  this  night. 

(She  sees  her  slippers  on  the  mantel  and  moves  toward  them. 
Eganf  trying  to  conceal  his  pleasure  at  Shawn's  defeat,  returns 
to  bench  L.) 

EGAN.  Sure,  it's  a  black  mood  that's  come  upon  him. 

KATY.  And  servin'  him  right  it  is,  surely.  (Taking  slippers  from 

mantel  and  admiring  them.)  Darin*  to  think  I'd  wed  with  him 

or  dance  with  him,  either. 
EGAN.   (Slyly.)  'Tis  a  madness  that  sits  upon  his  tongue.   (Puts 

boots  down  near  bench  L.)  And  as  for  the  gold  he  spoke  of  ,  .  . 
KATY.  Hah!  (Slippers  in  hand,  crossing  to  cobbler's  bench  RC.) 

The  only  gold  he'll  ever  have  will  be  the  moonlight  shinin'  on 

his  potato  patch. 
EGAN.  A  sad  thing  to  be  poor. 

(He  goes  to  fireplace,  picks  up  the  poker,  and  stirs  the  embers. 
Katy  glances  at  her  bare  feet  and  suddenly  decides  to  try  on 
the  slippers.) 

KATY.  Aye.  (Sits  on  cobbler's  bench,  places  new  slippers  at  her 
side.)  When  I  marry,  I  must  have  a  big  house  and  a  maid  to 
wait  upon  me.  (Dreamily.)  There  will  be  silken  gowns  .  .  .  and 
jewels  on  my  fingers.  (Holds  up  a  new  slipper,  laughs  lightly.) 
And  dancin'  slippers  for  every  night  in  the  week. 

EGAN.  (Shrewdly;  replacing  poker.)  And  your  own  private  shoe- 
maker? 

KATY.  That  there  will  be!  (Balancing  the  new  slipper  in  her 
hand.)  But  no  other  will  ever  make  slippers  like  these. 

EGAN.  (Much  pleased.)  The  divil  ye  say! 

KATY,  The  divil  I  do.  You're  the  best  shoemaker  that  ever  came 
to  Labasheeda.  (Putting  on  slipper.)  I  don't  know  what  I'll  be 
doin'  for  slippers  if  you  ever  go  away. 

EGAN.  Would  ye  (taking  a  step  toward  her,  scarcely  daring  to 
ask)  .  .  .  would  ye  miss  me,  Katy? 

KATY.  Would  I,  now? 

(She  leans  back  on  bench,  holds  out  her  foot,  and  appraises 
the  newly-made  slipper.) 

Sure,  my  poor  feet  would  be  lost  without  ye. 
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EGAN.   (Wistfully;  somewhat  deflated.)   Only  your — feet,  Katy? 
KATY.  'Tis  a  fine  cobbler  ye  are.   (Intent  on  her  foot,  turning  it 

this  way  and  that.)  Faith,  there  must  be  magic  in  your  fingers. 
EGAN.  (Momentarily  off  guard.)  Magic? 
KATY.  Ye  do  such  grand  work,  I'm  surprised  the  King  himself 

hasn't  sent  for  ye. 
EGAN.  Oh,  he  has! 
KATY.  What? 

(Incredulous,  she  rises.  Egan,  immediately  aware  of  his  "slip" 
tries  desperately  to  "cover  up") 

EGAN.  Oh — !  I  mean  .  .  .  well  (with  a  short,  embarrassed  laugh) 

.  .  .  'twas  not  the  King  of  the  Empire  I  was  meanin'. 
KATY.  No?  What  other  king  is  there? 
EGAN.    Well  .  .  .  well,   ye   see    (finding  a  way  to   disguise   his 

meaning)   .  .  .  where  I  come  from,  there's  a  certain  ould  .  .  . 

squire  .  .  .  that  lives  in  a  grand  house.  He's  known  for  miles 

around  as — as  the  King  of  the  County. 
KATY.  (Her  balloon  of  hope  burst.)  Oh. 
EGAN.  'Tis  disappointed  ye  are. 

(Katy  realizes  that  all  is  not  lost,  even  if  the  squire  isn't 
"royalty.") 

KATY.  Is  he  a  very  rich  ould  man? 

EGAN.  Rich  enough,  I  can  tell  ye!   (Moving  toward  Katy.)  'Tis 

almost  like  a  king  he  lives  in  his  fine  house  on  the  mountain. 

There  do  be  great  rooms  and  so  many  servants  there's  no  count- 
ing them. 
KATY.    (Her  mercenary  soul  delighted.)   Well!  Well!    (After  a 

calculating  pause;  slowly.)  And  do  ye  ...  do  ye  ever  plan  to 

go  back  and  make  boots  for  him  .  .  .  one  day? 
EGAN.  'Tis  possible.  When  I  leave  Labasheeda.  (Not  yet  sensing 

her  real  purpose.)  Why  do  ye  ask? 
KATY.  Oh,  nothing.   (Slowly,  cunningly.)   Only  .  .  .  well,  to  tell 

ye  the  truth  .  .  . 

(Feeling  her  way  carefully,  she  hesitates  coyly.  Egan,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe,  moves  a  step  closer.) 

EGAN.  Y-yes? 

KATY.   It's  .  .  .  well,   if  ye  must  know   (plunging  on)  .  .  .  'tis 

longin'  my  heart  is  for  .  .  .  for  travelin\  I'd  like  to  see  this 

place  ye  speak  of. 

EGAN.  (With  sudden,  hopeful  joy.)  Would  ye,  now? 
KATY.  Would  ye  (feigning  shyness)   .  .  .  would  ye  take  me  with 

ye  when  ye  go? 
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EGAN.   Katy!   Ye  mean  ...  ye  mean  .  .  .  ye'd  really  go  along 

with  me?    (Incredulously;  taking  her  hands  and  lifting  her  to 

her  feet.)  Ye  could  be  fond  of  me,  truly? 
KATY.  Well,  now  ...  I  didn't  say  that  exactly.   (Coquettishly; 

withdrawing  her  hands  from  his  and  sitting  again  on  cobbler's 

bench.)  'Tis  handsome  slippers  ye  make,  surely. 

(She  begins  to  remove  the  new  slipper.  Egan  slips  quickly  to 
his  knees  and  helps  her.) 

And  I  ...  I  do  be  enjoyin'  your  company.  'Tis  kind  ye  are  and 
pleasant  to  talk  with  and  .  .  . 

EGAN.  Oh,  Katy,  it's  fair  dizzy  I  am  to  hear  ye  speak  so!  It's 
afraid  I  am  to  hope  ye  might  come  with  me.  (Places  the  new 
slipper  beside  its  mate.)  For  I  dwell  in  a  wild  and  lonely  place, 
in  the  dark  mountains  where  the  mists  rise,  and  the  eagle 
screams  in  the  night.  Ye  would  not  follow  me  there  unless  ye 
loved  me  and  had  a  great  longin'  to — 

KATY.  (Rises.)  'Twould  take  a  great  longin'  in  my  heart,  surely, 
to  live  in  such  a  place.  (Walks  in  front  of  him  to  hearth,  stands 
looking  into  the  £re.)  Tell  me  ...  is  there  no  dancin'  there? 

EGAN.  (Laughs,  rises.)  There's  dancin'  enough  when  the  moon 
rides  high.  Ye've  niver  seen  such  dancin' ! 

KATY.  Haven't  I,  now? 

EGAN.  Ye  have  not!  (Persuasively;  moving  up  toward  Katy.)  The 
sound  of  the  pipes  is  sweeter  than  a  blackbird  whistlin*  over 
Derrycairn,  and  the  laughin'  of  the  dancers  do  be  soundin*  like 
the  call  of  the  cuckoo  over  the  heather.  (Pauses,  gently  turns 
her  to  face  him,  pleads  wistfully.)  Would  ye  be  goin'  there  with 
me?  Sure,  it's  destroyed  my  heart  is  with  the  love  of  you  .  .  . 
though  it's  not  the  handsomest  man  I  am  .  .  .  nor  the  youngest, 
by  far. 

KATY.  (Looking  up  into  his  face,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.)  Do 
ye  ...  know  something  Egan  Malloy? 

EGAN.  (Eagerly.)  What,  Katy? 

(SHAWN  MCCARTHY  enters  ULC.  Katy  and  Egan  are  in- 
tent upon  each  other  and  do  not  see  him.  He  glances  about 
for  his  forgotten  boots,  crosses  to  bench  L,  leans  over,  and  is 
about  to  pick  them  up.) 

KATY.  I  find  older  men  .  .  .  very  .  .  .  pleasin'. 

(Shawn  hesitates  and  straightens  up,  listening.  Egan — mistak- 
ing Katy's  slow,  provocative  smile — is  about  to  take  her  in 
his  arms.) 

EGAN.  Ye  ...  do? 

(Shawn,  very  much  alert  now,  quickly  and  quietly  retreats 
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upstage  into  the  shadows  of  the  doorway,  his  expression 
jealous  and  foreboding.  Katy  laughs  softly,  artfully  eludes  the 
cobbler's  embrace,  and  escapes  toward  bench  L.) 

KATY.  I  do.  I'd  even  like  to  meet  your  ould  King  of  the  Moun- 
tain. (Craftily;  her  back  toward  Egan.)  Ye  would  let  me  meet 
him,  wouldn't  ye,  now?  'Tis  knowin'  him  better  I'd  be. 

EGAN.  Ye  would? 

(He  takes  a  step  toward  her,  but  stops  abruptly.  Comprehen- 
sion begins  to  take  hold  of  him,  draining  the  happiness  from 
his  face.) 

KATY.  Aye.  With  all  his  gold  and  his  big  house,  he  must  be  ... 
very  interestin'. 

(At  last  Egan  understands.  His  voice  is  fiat,  heavy  with  dis- 
appointment.) 

EGAN.  Oh.  (Katy  turns,  stares  at  him.)  So  that's  the  way  it  is. 

KATY.  What  do  ye  mean? 

EGAN.  'Tis  usin'  me  you'd  be  doin' — to  meet  the  King. 

KATY.  (Protesting.)  Why,  Egan  Malloy— ! 

EGAN.  (Dully.)  It  isn't  carin'  for  me  ye  are,  'Tis  only  what  ye 
can  get  out  of  me.  (His  anger  rising  over  her  protest.)  Playin* 
up  to  me,  ye  were — so  I'd  take  ye  north  and  introduce  ye  to  a 
rich  man.  Ye're  greedy,  Katy  O'Donnihan!  Greedy,  selfish,  and — 
and  heartless! 

KATY.  Ye — ye  can't  talk  to  me  like  that ! 

EGAN.  (Savagely.)  Can't  I,  now?  (In  angry  despair;  moving  close 
to  her.)  Ye've  taken  my  heart  and  crushed  it  under  your  sharp 
little  dancin'  heels!  (Almost  sobbing.)  Ye've  taken  the  one  love 
of  my  life  and  thrown  it  to  the  winds  like  the  feathers  of  a 
grouse.  (Glares  at  her  for  a  moment,  suddenly  grasps  both  her 
shoulders,  and  draws  her  face  very  close  to  his.)  All  right,  then. 
All  right,  Katy  O'Donnihan!  Now  we  understand  one  another. 
If  it's  gold  ye're  after  .  .  .  what  is  your  price? 

KATY.  (Wrenching  free.)  See  here,  Egan  Malloy — ! 

EGAN.  If  you're  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  my  money's  as 
good  as  the  next  one's. 

KATY.  What  are  ye  talkin'  about? 

EGAN.  Ye  shouldn't  be  overlookin*  the  pot  of  gold  right  here 
underneath  your  nose.  (Flinging  the  words  at  her.)  What  would 
ye  say  if  I  told  ye  ...  it  is  rich  I  am? 

KATY.  You? 

(She  stares  at  him,  abruptly  bursts  out  laughing,  and  warily 
slips  to  left  of  bench  L,  getting  it  between  herself  and  Egan.) 
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You're  out  of  your  head,  entirely!  Whoever  got  rich  cobblin' 
shoes? 

EGAN.  (Leaping  upon  bench  L.)  Stop  your  laughin1,  Katy  O'Don- 
nihan!  (Proudly.)  It's  no  ordinary  cobbler  I  am! 

(Shawn  reacts  sharply,  moving  forward  a  step  from  the 
shadows.  Katy's  tone  is  scathing.) 

KATY.  No?  I  suppose  your  pockets  are  lined  with  gold.  Like  the 
shoemakers  that  live  in  the  Derrymasaggart  Mountains — or  the 
Reeks  of  MacGuilly cuddy ! 

(Egan,  startled  and  caught  off  balance,  lowers  one  foot  to  the 
floor.  Shawn,  too,  registers  that  these  places  have  meaning  for 
him.) 

EGAN.  The  .  .  .   ?  What  do  you  know  about  .  .  .  such  a  place? 
KATY.   (Flippantly.)   'Tis  said  the  fairy  shoemakers  dwell  there. 
Them  they  call  .  .  .  leprechauns, 

(Egan  slowly  lowers  his  other  foot  to  the  fioor  and  backs  up 
half  a  step.  Shawn  begins  to  edge  slowly  downstage  toward 
LC.) 

EGAN.  Truly? 

KATY.    It's   too   bad   ye   aren't   one.  You'd  really  be  rich,   then. 

(With  a  laugh.)  Ye'd  have  crocks  full  of  gold. 
EGAN.  ( With  angry  scorn.)  Enough  gold  to  buy  the  heart  of  Katy 

O'Donnihan? 
KATY.    (Suddenly  afraid.)    Why  are  ye  ...  lookin1  at  me   like 

that,  Egan  Malloy? 
SHAWN.  (Striding  quickly  to  the  right  of  Egan.)  Don't  ye  know, 

Katy?  Don't  ye  know? 

(Both  Egan  and  Katy  are  surprised.  Egan  slowly  turns  to  face 
the  fisherman.) 

KATY.  Shawn! 

SHAWN.  I  came  back  after  me  boots.  (His  hand  falling  on  the 
shoemaker's  shoulder.)  But  I  found  somethin'  worth  a  lot  more! 

(He  begins  whistling  the  "magic"  tune.  NOTE:  See  "Music" 
on  Page  33.  Egan,  stunned  and  fearful,  begins  to  turn  in  a 
circle,  as  if  impelled  by  a  force  beyond  his  will.  His  gyrations, 
growing  faster  and  faster,  carry  him  to  C*  Katy  watches  with 
amazement.) 

KATY.  What  are  ye  doin'? 

(Shawn  stops  whistling.  Egan  stops  gyrating,  trying  dizzily  to 
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retain  his  balance.  The  fisherman  crosses  to  him,  grabs  him, 
holds  him  tightly,  and  looks  him  straight  in  the  eye.) 

SHAWN.  Sure,  and  the  magic  tune  I  was  whistlin'.  (Trium- 
phantly.) And  it's  a  wonderful,  great  person  Fve  caught! 

EGAN.  Let  me  go,  ye  dark  son  of  Satan ! 

KATY.  Shawn!  (Coming  around  bench  L.)  Are  ye  daft?  'Tis  only 
a  poor  shoemaker  he  is. 

SHAWN.  Is  he,  now?  (With  a  loud,  happy  laugh.)  Katy,  me 
darlin',  did  ye  ever  see  a  leprechaun? 

KATY.  A  ...  a  leprechaun? 

EGAN.  Take  your  hands  off  me,  ye  greedy  divil ! 

KATY.  Shawn  McCarthy,  it's  ravin'  mad  ye  are.  (Disgustedly.) 
Turn  him  loose. 

(Shawn  slips  his  hand  into  the  shoemaker's  pocket,  brings  out 
a  fistful  of  golden  coins,  and — jingling  them  invitingly — holds 
them  toward  Katy.  She  stares,  spellbound.) 

SHAWN.  Mad,  am  I,  Katy  O'Donnihan? 

(She  moves  toward  him,  her  eyes  alight,  her  fingers  greedily 
outstretched.  He  lets  the  coins  shower  into  her  cupped  hands. 
A  few  escape  her  and  fall  to  the  floor.  Shawn  laughs  happily.) 

How's  this  for  a  sample  of  gold? 
KATY.  Holy  St.  Patrick! 
SHAWN.  Sure,  and  it's  rich  I'll  be! 
EGAN.  'Tis  no  use  holdin'  me. 

(He  twists  away  and  backs  to  his  cobbler's  bench  at  RC,  Katy 
fills  her  pockets  with  the  coins,  falls  to  her  knees,  retrieves 
the  stray  ones,  and  claims  them,  too.  Egan  mutters  sullenly.) 

I  know  when  I'm  trapped.  Ye'll  get  your  precious  crock  o'  gold, 

bad  cess  to  ye !  'Tis  part  of  the  bargain. 
KATY.  Holy  Mother,  protect  us!   (Getting  up,  her  gaze  fixed  on 

the   disgruntled  shoemaker,  her  voice  a  hoarse  whisper.)    It's 

true !  Ye  really  are  a  leprechaun ! 
SHAWN.  And  I'm  a  rich  man,  Katy  O'Donnihan!  Now  will  ye  be 

weddin*  me? 
KATY.  (With  a  shout  of  joy.)  Will  I,  now?   (Moves  close,  takes 

Shawn's  arm  possessively.)    We'll  be  talkin*  to  the  priest  this 

very  night ! 
SHAWN.  Acushlamachree ! 

(He  takes  her  in  his  arms.  Egan  scornfully  turns  his  back  on 
them.  Katy  laughs,  looks  over  at  him.) 

KATY.  Don't  be  feelin'  so  bad,  Egan  Malloy.   (Mockingly.)  'Tis 
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some  fine,  rich  shoes  ye've  made  us  ...  and  we'll  be  wearin* 

them  at  our  weddin'. 
EG  AN.  At  ...  your  weddin'? 
SHAWN.  Aye,  that  we  will.  (With  a  grin;  his  arm  about  Katy's 

waist.)    Sure,  and  what  other  couple  in  all  the  land  ever  had 

weddin'  shoes  made  by  a  leprechaun! 
EGAN.  Weddin'  shoes,  is  it? 

(An  idea,  begins  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  He  turns,  looks  at 
Katy  and  Shawn,  shrugs,  becomes  all  geniality.  Outside,  the 
WIND  BEGINS  TO  RISE.) 

O'  course!  O'  course!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  b'fore?   (Picks 

up  Katy's  new  slippers,  appraises  them  excitedly.)   Aye!  'Tis 

that  sorry  I  am. 
KATY.  Sorry?  Ye  mean—? 
EGAN.  (Quickly,  generously.)  I  mean  .  .  .  'tis  sorry  I  am  to  have 

been  such  a  poor  loser.  (Crosses  to  Shawn,  cordially  extends  his 

hand.)  And  I'd  like  to  make  it  up  to  ye  both  .  .  .  if  ye'll  let  me. 
SHAWN.    (Uncertainly;  shaking  Egan's  hand.)    And — and   how 

would  ye  be  doin'  that? 
EGAN.  Why — by  these  slippers,  Shawn  McCarthy!  (Puts  Katy's 

new  slippers  into  her  hands,  hurries  on  across  to  bench  at  Lf 

snatches  up  the  new  boots  he  has  made  for  Shawn,  and  returns 

to  left  of  Katy.)  And  .  .  .  and  by  these  wondrous  new  boots! 

Here!    (Shoving    the    boots   into    Shawn's    hands.)    Take    'em. 

They're  a  gift.  A  weddin'  gift — to  the  both  of  ye ! 
SHAWN.   (Grudgingly;  his  face  breaking  into  a  smile.)  Well,  if 

you  .  .  . 
KATY.   (With  a  relieved  laugh.)  I  always  did  say  you  were  the 

kindest  man,  Egan  Malloy. 
EGAN.  'Tis  no  hard  feelin's  I  have  for  ye,  truly.  (Suddenly;  in  a. 

new  burst  of  enthusiasm.)  Listen!  I  tell  ye  what. 

(He  ushers  Katy  and  Shawn  to  the  bench  in  front  of  the  £re- 
place  UC.) 

Sit  down  right  here  .  .  .  the  two  of  ye,  now  .  .  .  and  try  on 
these  new  shoes  I've  made  for  ye.  (Seating  Katy  and  Shawn.) 
Put  them  on  for  me  now,  so  I  can  see  how  grand  ye'll  look  at 
your  weddin'. 

(Flattered  by  his  attentions  and  laughing  excitedly,  Katy  and 
Shawn  quickly  slip  into  the  new  slippers  and  boots.  Egan 
watches  slyly  and  hovers  nearby  at  their  right,  chattering  in- 
nocently and  reassuringly  the  while.) 

That's  right.  On  with  'em,  now.  And  while  ye're  about  it  ... 
I'll  just  be  sayin'  a  good  luck  charm  over  these  brand  new 
weddin'  shoes. 
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KATY.  Do,  Shoemaker!  Say  us  a  charm.  A  good  luck  charm! 
EGAN.  Aye.  'Twill  bring:  ye  a  grand,  sweet  honeymoon.  (With  a 

chuckle.)  And  a  wee  one  early — to  brighten  your  cottage. 
SHAWN.  (Nudging  Katy.)  Do  ye  be  hearin'  that,  Katy? 

(Egan  approaches,  holds  his  hands  out  over  the  shoes,  and  in- 
tones an  ancient  Irish  curse.) 

EGAN.  Anin-an-deuial !  (Pronounced  "Anin-an-jowL")  Anin-an- 
deuial ! 

(There  comes  a  great  GUST  OF  WIND.  The  new  slippers 
and  boots  are  on  now,  and  Shawn  and  Katy  admire  them  with 
gay  satisfaction.  Egan  nods  his  head  slowly  and  steps  back.) 

KATY.  Ah,  what  fairy  slippers  for  a  bride !  And  how  grand  they 

do  be  f eelin'  on  my  feet ! 
SHAWN.  There  niver  was  a  groom  with  boots  like  these!  I'll  be 

the  envy  of  the  countryside. 
EGAN.    (With  a  strange,  secret  joy.)   And  a  handsomer  couple 

never  came  out  of  a  church.  Sure,  let  me  see  how  ye'll  look, 

walkin'  side  by  side. 

(Katy  and  her  fisherman  rise  and  endeavor  to  step  away  from 
the  fireplace  bench  UCf  but  an  expression  of  surprised  dismay 
comes  into  their  faces  as  they  realize  they  are  unable  to  move 
their  feet.  Egan  watches  them  with  ill-suppressed  triumph.) 

What's  this,  now?  Step  out,  both  of  ye! 

KATY.  (Looking  down  in  sudden  fear.)  My  legs! 

EGAN.  Why  aren't  ye  steppin'  out? 

KATY.  I  can't  move  my  feet.  (Hysterically.)  Shawn! 

SHAWN.  Me  legs  are  numb,  too!  (To  Egan;  threateningly.)  Lep- 
rechaun !  What  have  ye  done  to  us  ? 

EGAN.  (Innocently.)  Is  there  somethin*  wrong? 

KATY.  We  can't  walk!  What  did  ye  do? 

EGAN.  Sure,  'tis  only  a  leprechaun's  blessin'  I  put  on  your  shoes. 

SHAWN.  A  curse!  Sure,  'twas  a  curse  ye  was  puttin'  on  us!  Ye 
little  ould  divil  out  of  hell!  (Flails  out  with  his  arms  help- 
lessly.) I'll  kill  ye  for  this! 

EGAN.  (Laughs.)  Ye'll  have  to  catch  me  first. 

SHAWN.  (Raging.)  Ye  beastly  little  spalpeen!  I£  I  could  jist  git 
me  hands  on  ye — ! 

KATY.  (Starting  to  cry.)  What  are  we  goin*  to  do,  Shawn  Mc- 
Carthy? What's  to  become  of  us? 

EGAN.  (Crossing  to  far  DL  for  his  jacket  and  cap.)  Sure,  and 
there's  nothin'  to  cry  about.  (Mockingly.)  Ye  got  what  ye 
wanted.  Aren't  ye  the  richest  couple  in  all  Ireland? 
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(He   takes  his  jacket  from  its  hook  and  puts  it  on.  Shawn 
shakes  his  fist  impotently.) 

SHAWN.  Ye  little  imp  of  Satan!  Take  off  the  spell!  I  command 

ye! 
EGAN.  (Chuckles.)  Command  away,  fisherman.  (Puts  on  his  cap, 

comes  back  to  left  of  Katy.)  Sure,  'tis  a  deaf  ear  I'm  turnin'  to 

the  likes  of  you.  (To  Katy.)  And  stop  your  keenin'.  Isn't  it  glad 

ye  are  to  be  marryin'  a  rich  man? 
KATY.   (Crying  louder.)  Please,  Egan  Malloy!  Please!  Take  off 

the  spell ! 
EGAN.  But  aren't  ye  happy  about  the  weddin'?  (Cavorting  to  RC 

and  being  careful  to  keep  out  of  Shawn's  reach.)  Think  of  it, 

Katy.  There'll  be  celebratin'  for  a  week,  and  dancin*  every  night 

in  honor  of  the  bride. 
KATY.   Dancin'?    (Looking  down  at  her  useless  feet.)    Oh,   no! 

( Wailing. )  No-o-o-o-o ! 
EGAN.  Well,  it's  time  I  was  leavin'  Labasheeda.  (Buttoning  his 

jacket  and  pulling  his  collar  up  around  his  neck.)   There'll  be 

someone  waitin'  for  me  tomorrow,  under  the  yew  tree  in  Glen- 

dalough.    (Heartily;  raising  his  hand  in  farewell.)    Good-bye, 

Katy  O'Donnihan  and  Shawn  McCarthy! 

(He  turns  and  takes  a  step  upstage,  about  to  go.  Shawn  pleads 
desperately.) 

SHAWN.  Come  back  here !  Ye  can't  be  goin' ! 
EGAN.  (Hesitating.)  Can't  I,  now? 

KATY.  (Imploringly.)  Sure,  and  ye  can't  leave  us  like  this!  Ye 
must  break  the  spell ! 

(Egan  comes  back  a  step  and  looks  at  the  couple  once  more.) 

EGAN.  No,  Katy.  (Slowly;  emphatically.)  There's  just  one  way 
'twill  ever  be  broken.  (Pauses,  points  a  finger  at  them.)  And  it's 
only  yourselves  can  break  it. 

KATY.  Ourselves? 

SHAWN.  But  how  can  we  break  the  spell?  How  can — ? 

EGAN.  'Tis  very  simple.  If  ye'd  be  well  again,  give  away  your 
gold. 

KATY.  (Slowly.)  Give  away  .  .  .  our  .  .  .  gold? 

SHAWN.  Give  it  ...  away? 

EGAN.   Entirely !   To   someone  as  poor   as  yourselves  and   truly 

deservin'. 

KATY.  But,  Leprechaun— 
EGAN.  A  wonderful,  great  choice  ye  have,  surely.  To  be  rich  and 

paralyzed  ...  or  poor  and  able  to  dance ! 
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KATY.  (Thinking  aloud.)  Poor  and 


able  to  dance? 


(There  is  a  LOUD  RUSH  OF  WIND.  The  CANDLE-LAMP 
SPUTTERS  and  GOES  OUT.  Suddenly,  the  FOG  seems 
to  roll  into  the  alcove  URC  again,  bringing  its  EERIE, 
GREENISH  MIST  into  the  room.  The  shoemaker  laughs  and 
strides  jauntily  into  its  midst,  where  he  turns  for  a  last  fare- 
well.) 

EGAN.  The  pipers  of  Labasheeda  will  be  playin'  at  festival  time, 
and  I'll  be  watchin*  from  under  a  thorn  bush.  'Twill  be  a  grand, 
good  dance,  I  can  tell  ye!  (Pointedly.)  Will  ye  be  there,  Katy? 
(Laughing.)  Will  ye  be  there,  Shawn? 

(His  laughter  builds  to  a  great  crescendo.  There  is  a  final 
RUSH  OF  WIND;  and  the  EERIE,  GREENISH  MIST 
BEGINS  TO  FADE.  Katy  and  Shawn  stand  looking  help- 
lessly at  each  other,  silhouetted  against  the  glow  from  the 
low-burned  embers  of  the  fireplace;  and  their  hands  are  out- 
stretched uncertainly,  beseechingly.  The  CURTAINS  CLOSE 
slowly.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Hang  a  section  of  theatrical  scrim  in  front  of  figure 
who  is  to  "disappear/1  or  cover  a  spedal^frarne ^ 
nylon  "target  doth"  or  cheesecloth ! 


DISAPPEARANCE"  OF  LEPRECHAUN 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


TJANTASY,  it  has  been  said,  represents  perhaps  the  highest  level 
f  of  dramatic  imagination  in  the  theatre.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
other  type  o£  play  can  be  so  exciting  and  satisfying  to  the  truly 
artistic  scenic  designer,  for  here  he  is  not  so  hemmed  in  by  the 
stern  boundaries  of  realism.  True,  fantasy  can  be  staged  against 
the  simplest  of  backgrounds  or,  in  fact,  without  any  background 
at  all!  Regardless  of  the  degree  of  elaboration  involved,  however, 
the  designer's  task  where  fantasy  is  concerned  is  twofold:  (l)'to 
stimulate  the  audience's  imagination  and  yet  (2)  to  guide  ft  intel~ 
ligently. 

As  a  form  of  dramatic  writing,  the  fantasy  is  based  on  the 
author's  requiring  his  audience  to  accept  a  fanciful  premise,  per- 
haps— practically  speaking — even  an  impossible  one.  In  THJg? 
LEPRECHAUN,  for  example,  the  playwright  has  in  effect  said  to 
her  audience :  "There  are  leprechauns  in  Ireland ;  you  must  believe 
this  for  the  moment  if  the  play  is  to  have  any  meaning  and  enjoy- 
ment for  you.'*  The  technical  producer  must,  therefore,  plan  his 
production  along  both  visual  and  auditory  lines;  that  is,  he  is 
obligated  to  utilize  setting  details,  lighting,  and  costuming,  as  well 
as  sound  effects  and  music,  to  bolster  this  "audience-belief"  and 
even  extend  it,  if  possible,  for  the  duration  of  the  play. 


THE  SETTING 

The  author  has  stated :  "In  any  tournaments  we  have  participated 
in,  the  set  was  not  counted  in  the  judging.  Consequently,  we  tried 
.to  achieve  an  atmospheric  background  as  simply  as  possible.  The 
stages  we  used  were  equipped  with  a  basic  cyclorama.  As  you  can 
see  by  the  sketch  on  Page  31,  we  created  entrances  for  Katy  and 
Shawn  by  having  them  come  from  behind  the  section  of  the  hinged 
(fireplace)  flat  at  UC,  and  for  Himself  by  the  use  of  the  scrimmed 
area  at  URC.  This  arrangement,  while  simple,  was  very  effective 
and  created  a  mood  of  fantasy." 

In  comparing  the  outlines  of  this  sketch  with  those  of  the  floor 
plan  on  Page  6,  only  a  few  differences — most  of  them  minor — can 
be  noted.  The  'entrances  remain  fundamentally  the  same.  The  fire- 
place has  been  enlarged  somewhat,  and  an  oval  bench  (large 
enough  for  two  people  to  sit  upon)  has  been  placed  in  front  of  it. 
Three  entirely  optional  features  have  been  added.  The  raised  plat- 
form at  URC  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  Himself  (and  later  for 
Egan)  affords  distinct  advantages  if  it  can  be  conveniently  man- 
aged. It  immediately  introduces  the  King  of  the  Leprechauns  on  a 
different  visual  plane  from  that  of  the  other  characters;  and  since 
he  represents  the  "higher  power"  in  the  play,  this  device  rein- 
forces the  poetic  concept  of  the  fantasy.  The  use  of  scrim  in  front 
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of  this  area  is  by  no  means  a  "must" ;  but  it  will  readily  strengthen 
that  unreal,  unearthly  quality  that  should  envelop  Himself  on  his 
entrance  and  exit,  as  well  as  facilitate  his  "magical"  appearance 
and  disappearance.  As  the  author  has  said:  "A  scrim  drop  was 
used  for  Himself  to  stand  behind  when  he  made  his  entrance,  and 
the  green  spotlight  behind  it  created  a  weird  effect.  The  scrim  was 
white  nylon,  made  of  target  cloth."  A  frame  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth and  painted  or  dyed  to  match  the  rest  of  the  setting  will 
work  equally  well.  (For  a  more  complete  description  and  illustra- 
tions, see  "Transparencies,"  Pages  70-71,  in  Here's  How,  by  Her- 
bert V.  Hake;  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.) 


Egan  M alloys 

scrim  >T 

cobb'er's  bench 
(with   naHs 
and  shoes) 


r<  green    spotlight 
(on  floor) 

r-<  Shawn 


:  fireplace 
i-<  flats  or  screens 

If  fashioned  along  oblique  rather  than  traditional  lines,  the 
optional  casement  window  in  the  back  wall  UL  will  heighten  the 
idea  of  "something  slightly  removed  from  everyday  reality,"  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  electrician  with  an  additional  area 
for  "mood"  lighting.  Such  a  window  will  naturally  "point  up" 
entrances  of  characters  when  this  is  desirable.  .  .  .  The  narrow 
shelf  or  secondary  workbench  along  the  Right  wall  is  likewise 
optional;  but  if  stacked  with  assorted  slippers,  boots,  shoes,  and 
odd  pieces  of  leather,  it  will  very  quickly  establish  that  here  is 
not  only  Egan's  dwelling  but  also  the  workshop  in  which  he  plies 
his  trade. 

Complete,  full-height,  "realistic"  walls  should  not  be  used  to 
confine  the  over-all  setting.  The  positioning  of  a  fireplace  and 
three  benches  against  a  dark  or  neutral-colored  cyclorama  will 
suffice.  If  any  walls  are  to  be  included,  they  should  be  partial 
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and  incomplete.  The  so-called  "cut-down"  type  or  folding-screen 
variety  is  recommended. 

THE  LIGHTING 

Specific  lighting  which  picks  out  the  actors*  faces  and  empha- 
sizes only  selected  features  of  the  setting  is  much  more  to  be 
desired  here  than  the  general  illumination  which  penetrates  every 
cranny  and  corner  and  chases  out  the  last  vestige  of  shadow  and 
illusion.  In  THE  LEPRECHAUN,  there  need  be  no  attempt  to 
suggest  realistic  light  sources.  Even  the  lamp  on  the  work-shelf 
at  R  and  the  fireplace  glow  should  be  used  more  for  effect  than 
actual  illumination.  A  variety  of  colored  lights  of  varying  intensi- 
ties may,  of  course,  emanate  from  the  hearth.  The  author  has 
wisely  advocated  the  use  of  the  green  spotlight  to  highlight  the 
entrance  of  the  King  visually, 

The  lamp  (which  wasn't  used  in  the  original  productions)  is 
patently  a  fantasy  "gimmick,"  When  it  is  seemingly  blown  out  by 
the  sharp  gust  of  wind  just  before  Himself  appears,  the  entire 
room  grows  understandably  darker;  and  thus  the  green  spotlight 
is  allowed  to  achieve  its  maximum  impact.  In  addition,  it  further 
differentiates  between  the  real  and  the  unreal. 

USE  OF  DIALECT 

The  few  successful  "dialect  plays"  are  successful  in  spite  of  the 
dialect,  rather  than  because  of  it.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  average 
actor  or  actress  to  render  fully  and  faithfully  the  Irish  inflections 
and  manner  of  speaking  would  probably  prove  distracting,  even 
ludicrous.  For  example,  the  prevalent  use  of  "ye"  for  the  pro- 
noun, "you,"  is  likely  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  unskilled  as 
"YEE,"  heavily  accented  on  the  vowel.  How  much  better,  it  would 
seem  to  us,  that  the  actor  say,  "Y?  see"  instead  of  "YEE  see,"  as 
often  happens ! 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  use  of  the  dialect  in  THE 
LEPRECHAUN  be  considered  as  incidental.  The  appeal  and  the 
merits  of  this  play  are  to  be  found  primarily  in  its  story,  its  mood, 
its  character  development.  The  mode  of  saying  the  lines  should 
concentrate  on  taking  advantage  of  these  assets,  not  obscuring 
them  in  a  garbled  and  obvious  effort  to  be  "faithful"  to  involved 
rhythms  and  the  often-complex  Gaelic  speech  patterns.  Actors  will 
do  better  to  spend  their  time  in  getting  across  the  meaning  of  the 
lines  first.  Later,  if  time  and  instruction  are  available,  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  perfecting  and  polishing  the  dialect. 

THE  MUSIC 

Both  songs  are  from  THE  SONG  LORE  OF  IRELAND,  by 
Redfern  Mason;  published  by  Baker  and  Taylor,  New  York,  in 
1911.  Copyright,  1910,  by  Wessels  and  Bissell  Company  and 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  London,  England.  (All  rights  reserved,) 


"THE  SONG  OF  OONAGH* 


An  Ancient  Irish  Air 


(Hummed  by  Egan  Malloy) 
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'MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY* 


The  "Magic"  Tune 


(Whistled  by  Shawn  McCarthy) 
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As  noted  in  the  play's  text,  "The  Song  of  Oonagh"  is  hummed 
by  Egan  at  the  opening;  and  "Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday"  is 
whistled  by  Shawn  as  his  "magic  tune."  In  addition,  these  songs 
can  be  played  on  the  harp,  flute,  or  violin  and  interpolated  subtly 
to  underscore  the  mood  and  tension  of  certain  of  the  key  scenes. 

THE  COSTUMES 

Since  the  events  of  the  play  transpire  in  the  remote  and  inten- 
tionally vague  era  of  "yesterday"  or  "yesteryear,"  the  costuming 
can  be  either  "period"  or  contemporary.  Ideally,  the  costumes 
should  suggest  but  not  attempt  to  duplicate  Irish  peasantry.  The 
ensuing  list  may  contain  some  workable  possibilities. 

EGAN  M ALLOY:  Old-fashioned,  open-throated  blouse;  well- 
worn  work  pants,  shoemaker's  apron  of  leather  or  canvas,  dark 
shoes 

HIMSELF:  Long  black  overcoat  or  cloak,  dark  trousers,  dark 
blouse,  black  top  hat  of  Irish  style,  long  muffler,  dark  gloves, 
gnarled  blackthorn  stick,  and  dark  shoes 

KATY  O'DONNIHAN:  Tight-bodiced,  full-skirted,  colorful 
dress ;  white  kerchief,  short  contrasting  apron,  heavy  shawl 

SHAWN  MCCARTHY:  Old  work  pants;  heavy,  black  turtle- 
neck  sweater;  black  stocking  cap,  heavy  belt; 

THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 

huge  black  kettle  (suspended  in  fireplace  UC) 

peat  fuel  or  wood,  iron  poker,  oval  bench  (near  fireplace  UC) 

assorted  shoes,  boots,  leather  supplies,  dainty  slippers  for  Katy, 
*  practical  lamp  (on  work-shelf  or  bench  along  wall  R) 

cobbler's  bench,  hammers,  awls,  thread,  other  shoemaking  sup- 
plies, new  boots  for  Shawn  (at  RC) 

bench  (at  L) 

Egan's  jacket  and  cap  (on  nail  DL) 

small  mirror,  gold  coins,  matches  (in  Egan's  pockets) 

BROUGHT  ON 

blackthorn  stick  or  gnarled  cane  (Himself,  from  URC) 
fishing  nets  (Shawn,  from  ULC) 


'CANDLE- LAMP" 

On  the  side  of  a  stubby 

candle,   cut  a  vertical 

groove  deep  enough  to 

hold  a  small  metal 

tube,  the  top  of  which 

Is  bent  toward  the 

wick.  Hold  in  place 

with  bands  of  Scotch 

tape. Securely  attach  a 

length  of  rubber  tub- 
ing to  lower  end  of 

metal   tube,  and   con- 
ceal mechanism  by 
means  of  a   heavily 
sooted  lamp  globe. 

Other  end  of  "blow- 
out" tube  leads  to  lips 
of  technician  off  stage. 


"FIREPROOF  LANTERN" 

Rig  a  garden  or  carriage  lan- 
tern with  a  soldered-in  socket 
to  accommodate  an  automo- 
bile headlight  bulb  or  flash- 
light bulb.  Run  wiring  from 
socket  to  dry  cell  batteries  on 
off-stage  side  of  flat  or 
screen.  Use  sooted  glass  lan- 
tern globe  to  conceal  bulb. 


BATTERY-* 
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Classic  Farce 


Shoemaker's 


DAVID  W.  THOMPSON,  who  supplied  The  Shoemaker's  Wife  for  this 
volume,  is  well-known  in  educational  and  dramatic  circles.  He 
received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Ph.D  degree  from  Cornell  University.  At  present, 
he  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theatre  Arts  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  where  he  teaches  playwriting  and  is 
in  charge  of  courses  in  interpretative  reading.  Previously,  he  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Rochester;  and  in  summers,  he  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  held  important  offices  in  the  Speech  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Association, 
and  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech.  In  addition 
to  The  Shoemaker's  Wife,  his  writings  include  several  articles  on 
speech  and  drama.  The  latter  have  been  published  in  professional 
journals. 

HANS  SACHS  (1494-1576),  from  whose  play,  JDer  Todte  Mann,  Dr. 
Thompson  translated  and  adapted  The  Shoemaker's  Wife,  was  an 
itinerant  though  well-educated  cobbler  who  became  one  of  Germany's 
celebrated  poets  and  the  most  famous  of  the  meister singers.  The 
hero  and  principal  figure  in  Wagner's  great  comic  opera,  Die  JVf  ©isafer- 
singer  von  Nurnbttrg,  was  this  same  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker- 
poet  of  Martin  -Luther's  Reformation.  As  a  youth,  Sachs  wandered 
over  Germany,  studying  the  art  of  meistergesang.  About  1514,  he 
settled  down  in  Nuremburg,  married,  became  the  master  of  his 
guild,  and  began  to  write. 

In  all,  Sachs  is  credited  with  having  created  more  than  6000 
literary  pieces.  His  works  include  tales,  allegories,  fables,  poems, 
songs,  tragedies,  and  comedies.  The  latter  are  basically  simple 
stories  told  in  dialogue  and  divided  into  convenient  act-forms,  but 
without  much  conscious  attention  to  dramatic  structure  as  we  know 
it  today.  Humor  and  sentiment  predominate,  and  his  sharp  per- 
ception for  humanity  is  almost  always  present.  Clever  characteriza- 
tions and  comic  situations  abound,  and  his  works  possess  a  vitality 
and  drive  which  continue  to  make  them  appealing  to  modern  audi- 
ences. For  a  time,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  town  council  to  publish 
his  writings  because  of  his  sympathy  with  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 


THE  SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE.  ©1955,  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  &  Co., 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"THE   SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE,"  A  CLASSIC  FARCE  IN   ONE  ACT 

T  DON'T  think  you  love  me  any  more,"  insists  Hans,  the 
•*•  shoemaker,  to  his  pretty  and  very  lively  young  wife.  Al- 
ways a  daydreamer,  Hans  is  decidedly  despondent  over  this 
latest  fancy  which  so  persistently  distracts  his  mind.  Fritz,  a 
slow-thinking  friend  from  a  nearby  farm,  wanders  into  the  cob- 
bler's cottage  to  have  his  shoe  repaired;  and  then  it  is  that 
Hans  hits  upon  what  he  considers  a  brilliant  scheme.  "I'll  have 
proof,"  he  cries,  "whether  she  really  loves  me  or  not.  I'm  going 
to  pretend  to  be  dead!" 

Enlisting  Fritz's  assistance  with  a  promise  to  repair  his  friend's 
shoe  for  nothing,  he  bids  him  summon  the  wife  from  the  river's 
bank  where  she  is  washing  the  clothes.  "Just  tell  her  I  am 
dead,"  he  instructs  the  bewildered  farmer.  "Nothing  more." 
So  away  dashes  Fritz  to  deliver  his  portentous  message.  Hans, 
meanwhile,  stretches  out  on  the  long  table  and  arranges  himself 
to  look  as  much  like  a  corpse  as  possible. 

His  sharp-eyed  wife,  however,  is  not  easily  fooled.  Certain 
that  Hans  is  "faking,"  she  happily  proclaims  that  the  funeral 
shall  be  a  festive  occasion  indeed.  She  begins  her  "celebration" 
by  cooking  herself  a  fine  omelet  and  bringing  out  a  very  special 
bottle  her  husband  has  been  hoarding  for  an  important  occa- 
sion. As  the  crowning  insult,  she  enshrouds  poor  Hans  in  a 
smelly  old  pigskin  for  which  no  respectable  use  has  heretofore 
been  found! 

Now  begins  a  do-or-die  contest  of  wit  and  counter-wit,  with 
the  inept  Fritz  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  wild  and  wily  ruses 
devised  by  Hans  and  his  wife  to  expose  each  other's  pretenses. 
Shrewdly  and  merrily,  the  wife  outwits  the  befuddled  men. 
Hans — thoroughly  beaten  at  last — promises  to  play  no  more 
tricks,  and  Fritz  is  glad  to  escape  to  his  horse. 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  THERE  IS  NO 
ROYALTY  FOR  AMATEUR  PERFORMANCE  IF  CAST  COPIES  ARE  PURCHASED. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  ARE  INVOLVED   IN  THE  FARCE,  "THE  SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE,"   INCLUDE 

TWO    MEN   AND    ONE   WOMAN 

HANS,  THE  SHOEMAKER 

A    Daydreamer;    Intense    and    Overimaginative 

HIS  PRETTY  WIFE 

A  Quick-Wined  Woman;  Young  and  Very  Lively 

FRITZ,  A  CUSTOMER 

A    Docile    fellow;    Literal- Minded,    Friendly 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  COTTAGE  OF  HANS,  THE  SHOEMAKER. 
THE    TIME:    MID-MORNING    OF    AN    ORDINARY    DAY    IN    MEDIEVAL   TIMES. 
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The  Setting 


FOR  THE  ACTION  IS  THE  LIVING-ROOM  WORKSHOP  OF  HANS'S  COTTAGE. 

NO  ACTUAL  SCENERY,  other  than  a  curtain  or  screen  along  the 
back  wall  of  the  room,  is  necessary.  If  a  more  complete  setting  is  used, 
it  should  preferably  be  only  a  stylized  suggestion  of  the  interior  of  a 
medieval  cottage. 

The  furnishings  are  sparse:  At  Center,  there  is  a  long  fable  with  two 
stools  or  benches — one  at  the  left  of  the  table,  the  other  on  the 
downstage  side  of  it.  A  shoemaker's  last,  with  seat  attached,  stands 
Down  Right.  Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  shelf  which  accommodates  the 
smaller  tools  and  various  supplies  of  the  trade.  Nearby,  on  the  floor,  is 
what  appears  to  be  quite  a  large  piece  of  discolored  and  disreputable 
leather,  apparently  the  skin  of  a  pig.  At  Right  is  an  exit  to  the  street 
outside;  at  Left  is  the  doorway  to  the  kitchen.  Probably  the  most  un- 
usual feature  of  the  room  is  the  bright  yellow  scimitar  which  hangs  on 
the  back  wall  in  a  prominent  position. 


SCIMITAR 


DOORWAY 
TO   STREET  TABLE         Q STOOL 

^    SHOEMAKER'S  4^ '  DOORWAY 

LAST  T0 
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THE  SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE 

was  performed  on  tour  in  Minnesota  and  neighboring  states 
by  a  company  of  actors  from,  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
in  the  fall  of  1953.  It  was  frequently  observed  that  the 
play's  lively  action  and  broad  humor  are  highly  popular 
with  audiences  of  all  ages;  and,  of  course,  it  affords  con^ 
siderable  additional  interest  at  the  college  level  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  Medieval  farce. 


THE  SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE  was  first  performed  by  the  Tour- 
ing Company  of  the  University  Theatre,  University  of 
Minnesota,  with  the  following  cast: 

HANS Bill  Hillard 

THE  WIFE   Kit  Onsgard 

FRITZ  Don  Borchardt 

The  production  was   directed  by  Donald  Borchardt,  under   the 
supervision  of  Frank  M.  Whiting. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  Upon  the  bona  fide 
purchase  of  three  (3)  or  more  pamphlet  copies 
of  this  play,  amateurs  may  publicly  present 
"The  Shoemaker's  Wife"  on  stage  without  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  fee.  This  does  not  apply  to 
those  organizations  desiring  to  use  this  dramatic 
composition  for  radio,  television,  or  motion  pic- 
tures— permission  for  which  must  be  obtained 
in  writing  from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company, 
1911  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


THE 

SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE 


SCENE:    THE    COTTAGE    OF    HANS,    THE    SHOEMAKER. 
TIME:  MORNING  OF  A  DAY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


CURTAINS  OPEN.  HANS  is  seated  DR,  industriously 
£  pounding  away  at  a  shoe  on  his  last.  After  a  moment,  he 
slows  down,  finally  coming  to  a  complete  stop  and  staring 
vacantly  into  space.  THE  WIFE  enters  briskly  from  the 
kitchen  at  L,  a  bundle  of  washing  in  her  arms.  Humming  mer- 
rily, she  crosses  toward  the  table  at  C,  but  stops  abruptly  on 
seeing  Hans. 

THE  WIFE.  Daydreaming  again!  If  you  love  me,  my  husband,  fix 
some  shoes  to  make  some  money  to  buy  some — 

HANS.  Wife,  that's  just  what  I  was  thinking  about. 

THE  WIFE.  Well,  do  it;  and  stop  thinking  about  it! 

HANS.  No.  What  you  said  first — "If  you  love  me." 

THE  WIFE.  I  know.  You  think  you  love  me,  but  you  can't  de- 
cide how  much. 

HANS.   (Shaking  his  head  sadly.)  No,  it's  that  I  don't  think  you 
love  me  any  more. 

THE  WIFE.  (Sets  bundle  on  table.)  Men,  men,  men! 

HANS.  (Pointing  to  scimitar  on  wall  UC.)  I  swear  by  my  family's 
ancient  sword  from  the  Holy  Crusade — 
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THE  WIFE.  A  souvenir  stolen  from  a  Saracen! 

HANS.    (Continuing.) — That  you  do  not  love  me! 

THE  WIFE.    (Approaching  him.)   Give  me  your  shirt.  I'll  do  it 

with  the  rest  of  this  washing. 
HANS.    (Peeling  off  his  shirt.)   You  see!  You  don't  answer  me! 

You  don't  love  me! 

(He  hands  the  shirt  to  his  wife.  She  takes  it,  crosses  to  table 
C,  and  drops  it  onto  the  bundle.) 

THE  WIFE.  (Crossing  toward  doorway  L.)  You've  a  clean  shirt 
in  the  kitchen.  One  that  I  just  finished  mending. 

(She  exits  L.  Hans  jumps  up  and  calls  off  after  her.) 

HANS.  Aha!  You  won't  answer  my  searching  questions.  I  know 
you  women.  You  marry  us  men  just  to  nag  us  to  death  and 
then — 

(He   sneezes,    shivers,    and   hugs    his    bare    shoulders.    THE 
WIFE  re-enters  at  L,  carrying  a  mended  shirt.) 

THE  WIFE.  You'll  catch  your  death  all  by  yourself.  (Crosses  to 
LC,  tosses  shirt  to  Hans.)  That's  one  thing  I  won't  have  to 
help  you  with. 

(Hans  catches  shirt  and  begins  pulling  it  on.) 

HANS.    If    I    died,    you   wouldn't   care.    You   wouldn't    cry.    You 

wouldn't  give  me  a  decent  funeral. 
THE  WIFE.  (Picking  up  bundle  of  washing  from  table.)  Try  it 

and  see. 

HANS.  What  would  you  do  for  me  if  I  died? 
THE  WIFE.  (Simply.)  I'd  bury  you  in  the  red  cloak  my  mother 

gave  me  for  our  wedding. 
HANS,  Your  red  cloak? 
THE  WIFE.  (Nodding.)  And  I'd  burn  the  white  candle  I've  been 

saving  for  a  great  occasion  that  never  comes. 
HANS.  (Going  to  her.)  Ah,  my  dear  little  wife!  (Stops  suddenly.) 

I  don't  believe  you!  You're  just  saying  that  to  make  me  think 

you  love  me.  (Turning  away.)  And  I  know  you  don't  love  me! 

(FRITZ,  a  laborer  from  a  nearby  farm,  enters  at  R,  from  the 
street.) 

FRITZ.  Morning,  ma'am.  Hello,  Hans.  I  brought  my  horse  to  the 
blacksmith  this  morning,  and  I  thought  I'd  better  see  the  cobbler 
to  fix  this  shoe  of  mine. 
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(He  holds  up  his  foot,  points  to  his  shoe.  The  Wife,  the 
bundle  of  washing  in  her  arms,  crosses  toward  doorway  JR.) 

THE  WIFE.  Your  horse  will  be  finished  and  waiting  at  the  door 
before  our  fine  cobbler  even  starts  to  fix  your  shoe! 

(She  exits  R.  Fritz  puts  his  foot  down.  Hans  sighs,  crosses 
DR  to  his  last,  and  sits.) 

HANS.  Fritz,  what  do  you  know  about  women? 

FRITZ.  (Putting  his  foot  up  for  inspection.)  Well,  my  shoe,  you 

see  .  .  .  did  you  say  women? 
HANS.  Yes. 
FRITZ.  Well,  I  know  a  lot  about  my  horse.  She's  a  mare.  And 

then,  if  you'd  said  cows  or  pigs,  I  could — 
HANS.  (Jumping  up.)  I  know  what  I'll  do! 
FRITZ.  To  my  shoe? 

HANS.  I'll  have  proof  whether  she  really  loves  me  or  not! 
FRITZ.  Now,  about  this  shoe  of  mine — 
HANS.  Fritz,  Fm  going  to  pretend  to  be  dead! 
FRITZ.  Why? 
HANS.  Then  I'll  see  whether  she  gives  me  the  red  cloak  and  the 

white  candle. 
FRITZ.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

(He  puts  his  foot  down  and  begins  to  edge  uneasily  toward 
RC,  away  from  Hans.  Hans  follows  him  insistently,  a  step  at 
a  time.) 

HANS.  Never  mind.  Look.  Go  tell  my  wife  that  I'm  dead. 

FRITZ.  No,  I  only  want  my — 

HANS.  I'll  fix  your  shoe  later.  If  you  do  this  for  me,  I'll  fix  it 

free!  No  charge  at  all! 
FRITZ.  But  if  you'll  be  dead,  how — ? 
HANS.  I'm  not  going  to  die,  but  you're  to  tell  my  wife  that  I'm 

dead.  Do  you  see? 

FRITZ.  No.  (Slowly.)  But  if  you'll  fix  my  shoe  free — 
HANS.   I   will.    (Leading  Fritz  toward  doorway  R.)    Now,   she's 

right  over  there  (pointing  off)   .  .  .  beside  the  church,  washing 

clothes  in  the  river.  Just  tell  her  Hans  is  dead.  (Emphatically.) 

Nothing  else.  Just  say,  "Hans  is  dead." 
FRITZ.  (Reciting.)  "Hans  is  dead.  Hans  is  dead.  Hans  is  dead." 

(He  exits  at  R.  Hans  watches  him  off,  nodding.  Then  he  turns, 
looks  about  the  room,  crosses  to  table  C,  studies  it,  and  finally 
stretches  out  lengthwise  upon  it,  his  head  toward  the  right,  his 
feet  toward  the  left.  He  checks  his  hands  in  different  positions: 
at  his  sides,  folded  on  his  chest,  and — at  last — palms  together 
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as  if  in  prayer.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes 
closed,  he  opens  them,  rises  impatiently,  looks  toward  door- 
way R,  then  crosses  to  it,  and  peers  out.  He  hastily  runs  back 
to  table,  jumps  upon  it,  and  assumes  his  "dead**  pose.  THE 
WIFE  enters  at  R,  followed  by  FRITZ.) 

THE  WIFE.  What  do  you  mean — "dead"?  Why,  that  loafer 
could — !  (Sees  Hans,  is  awed  by  his  position.)  Oh — I  Oh,  Hans! 

FRITZ.  (Dutifully  reciting.)  "Hans  is  dead/' 

THE  WIFE.  (Stunned.)  Hans!  (Crosses  C,  looks  more  closely.) 
Hans  .  .  .  Hans  .  .  . 

FRITZ.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  time  now  to  see  if  my  horse  is 
shod. 

THE  WIFE.  Poor  Hans  .  .  . 

FRITZ.  (Crossing  to  doorway  R.)  Til  be  back. 

THE  WIFE.  (Dazed.)  What? 

FRITZ.  I'll  be  back  to  have  my  shoe  fixed. 

(He  exits  to  street.  The  Wife  looks  wonderingly  after  Fritz,, 
then  turns  back  and  observes  Hans  more  closely.  She  puts  her 
ear  close  to  his  heart,  listens,  then  straightens  up,  nodding 
and  smiling  to  herself.) 

THE  WIFE.  Poor  Hans!  (Raises  his  arm,  feels  his  pulse ,  sighs 
ironically.)  Poor,  poor  Hans!  (Releases  the  arm;  it  drops  im- 
mediately back  into  its  prayerful  position.  She  speaks  for 
Hans*s  benefit.)  Well,  now  that  this  good-for-nothing  husband  is 
out  of  the  way,  the  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  enjoy  myself. 

(She  begins  to  move  gaily  around  the  room,  almost  dancing. 
Whenever  she  turns  away  from  himf  Hans  opens  an  eye  and 
cocks  his  head  toward  her  in  astonishment;  when  she  turns 
toward  him,  he  quickly  plays  "dead"  again.  The  Wife  con- 
tinues happily.) 

What  a  relief!  I  feel  like  celebrating!  Let  me  see.  (Deliberates.) 
First,  I'll  crack  five  eggs  in  a  pan.  Then  I'll  open  the  special 
bottle  he's  been  saving.  (Heading  toward  doorway  L.)  A  fine 
omelet  and  a  good  bottle  will  cheer  me  up  in  my  sorrow. 

(Hans  sits  up,  shakes  his  fist  at  her  back.  She  stops  suddenly 
and  turns  front.  Hans  falls  back.) 

Wait!  I  almost  forgot.  The  corpse  has  to  be  covered  properly. 
What  would  people  think  when  they  drop  in  to  congratulate  me ! 
(Crosses  to  Hans,  stands  over  him  again.)  Now,  my  red  cloak  is 
much  top  good  for  this  mistake  of  a  husband.  (Glances  about.) 
I  have  it!  That  old  pigskin  will  make  him  a  proper  shroud. 
(Crosses  DR,  picks  up  pigskin.)  It's  not  worth  anything  else. 
The  pig  died  of  something  catching.  And  dear  Hans  wondered 
how  to  use  it!  (Crossing  again  to  table  C.)  He  said  it  wouldn't 
do  for  shoes  because  they'd  smell  too  bad  in  wet  weather. 
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(Drapes  pigskin  grandly  over  Hans' s  body.)  It  doesn't  cover  his 
legs,  but  we're  poor  people  and  can't  have  everything.  (Pulls  his 
arms  out  on  top  of  pigskin,  and  they  fall  back  immediately  into 
their  previous  prayerful  attitude.)  There!  We're  ready  for  com- 
pany. (Glances  toward  kitchen.)  But  first,  I  must  have  my  little 
banquet.  (Crossing  toward  L.)  I  must  keep  my  strength  up  so  I 
can  enjoy  all  the  weeping  and  mourning. 

(She  exits  at  L.  Hans  sits  up,  leaps  from  the  table,  crosses, 
and  listens  near  kitchen  doorway.  THE  WIFE  can  be  heard 
HUMMING  gaily  offstage.  Hans  begins  to  pace  about,,  woe- 
fully beating  his  head.  He  takes  the  scimitar  from  the  wall  and 
places  it  with  great  care,  as  if  to  thrust  it  into  his  heart.  The 
sharp  point  hurts  his  skin;  he  winces,  lowers  the  blade, 
dangles  the  scimitar,  undecided.  He  gets  another  idea;  his  face 
lights  up;  he  puts  his  neck  over  the  upstage  edge  of  the  table 
and  raises  the  scimitar  as  if  to  bring  it  down  on  the  back  of 
his  neck.  He  lifts  the  blade  several  times  but  visibly  weakens 
each  time.  At  last,  he  tosses  the  weapon  against  the  upstage 
wall  and  sprawls  across  the  table,  sobbing.  FRITZ  enters 
from  the  street  at  R.) 

FRITZ.  Oh,  Hans— 

(Hans  instantly  stops  sobbing  and  jerks  his  head  upright.) 

HANS.  Oh.  It's  you  again. 

FRITZ.  I  hoped  you'd  be  all  over  your  trouble. 

HANS.  It's  only  beginning!   (Straightens,  glares  toward  kitchen.) 

I'll  show  that  wife  if  it's  the  last — 

FRITZ.    (Quickly.)   Now,  about  my  shoe,  Hans.  You  promised — 
HANS.    (JEfis  gaze  still  on  the  kitchen  doorway.)    Sh!   I  have   a 

plan.  A  wonderful  plan! 
FRITZ.   (Holding  up  his  foot.)  But  I  don't  want  anything  fancy. 

Just  fix — 

HANS.  But  I'll  need  your  help. 
FRITZ.  Yes,  of  course.  Should  I  take  it  off? 
HANS.    (Picks  up  pigskin,  hands  it  to  Fritz.)   Put  this  on,  and 

climb  onto  the  table. 

(He  crosses  DR  and  rummages  in  a  shelf  under  his  last.) 

FRITZ.  (Examining  pigskin  distastefully.)  What's  this  for? 
HANS.  Ah!  (Holds  up  small  container.)  Here's  the  powder  I  use 

to  whiten  ladies'  boots.  Now  .  .  . 

FRITZ.  Hans,  are  you  going  to  fix  my  shoe  or  not? 
HANS.   (Shaking  powder  from  container  and  smearing  it  on  his 

cheeks.)   Of  course.   (Crossing  toward  Fritz.)  But  first,  I  want 

you  to  play  dead. 
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FRITZ.  (Tearfully;  starting  toward  doorway  R.)  I  don't  want  to 
play  dead!  I  don't  want  to  play  anything!  I  just  wanted  my 
shoe  fixed,  but  now — 

HANS.  (Catching  him.)  Fritz!  You  said  you'd  help  me. 

FRITZ.  My  horse  is  waiting  for  me.  She  understands  me. 

HANS.  (Shaking  him.)  Look,  Fritz.  Didn't  I  promise  Fd  fix  your 
shoe  free  if  you'd  go  tell  my  wife  I  was  dead? 

FRITZ.  (Holds  up  foot,  points  to  shoe.)  Yes,  but  you  haven't! 

HANS.  Well,  I  will!  And  now,  if  you'll  help  me  again,  I  promise 
to  fix  all  your  shoes  free — for  as  long  as  you  live.  Never  any 
charge  to  my  friend,  Fritz ! 

FRITZ.  (Slowly.)  Free?  Forever? 

HANS.  That's  right.  Will  you  help  me? 

FRITZ.  (Suspiciously.)  What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 

HANS.  (Hurrying  him  to  table  C.)  All  you  have  to  do  is  stretch 
out  here  on  the  table.  (Assists  him.)  That's  it.  And  let  me  cover 
you  with  this  lovely  pigskin.  (Places  it  over  the  prone  Fritz,  and 
arranges  Fritz's  hands  in  the  same  position  Hans  has  previously 
held.)  Now  .  .  .  the  hands  outside  .  .  .  like  this.  There!  Now, 
just  lie  still.  No  matter  what  happens,  don't  move  a  muscle ! 

(Hans  crosses  to  kitchen  doorway  at  L  and  listens  again.  Fritz 
sits  up  suddenly.) 

FRITZ.  I  don't  like  the  smell  of  this — 

HANS.  (Hurries  back,  pushes  Fritz  down,  covers  him.)  Shi  You're 

just  imagining  things.  Remember — all  your  shoes  free  for  the 

rest  of  your  life.  Don't  move ! 

(Hans  tiptoes  quickly  to  kitchen  doorway  again,  listens  a 
moment,  suddenly  runs  over,  and  hides  behind  the  right  end  of 
table  C.  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIFE  can  now  be  heard  off 
L  as  she  sings  gaily  in  the  kitchen.) 

THE  WIFE'S  VOICE.  (Singing.) 
"A  jolly,  jolly,  jolly  life 
For  the  dead  shoemaker's  pretty  wife." 

FRITZ.  (Uncovering  his  face.)  Hans,  I  wonder  how  many  shoes 
I'll  have  fixed  during  my  whole — ? 

(Hans,  still  crouching  low,  claps  a  hand  over  Fritz's  mouth 
and  yanks  the  pigskin  over  his  face  again.  Fritz's  hands  return 
to  their  prayerful  attitude.  THE  WIFE  enters  at  L,  waving  a 
wooden  mug  in  one  hand  and  a  leather  flask  in  the  other.) 

THE  WIFE.  (Singing;  as  she  enters.) 
"A  jolly,  jolly,  jolly  life 

For  the  dead  shoemaker's  pretty — " 
HANS.  (Loudly,  mournfully.)  Oooo-o-o-h-h! 
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(The  Wife  stops  in  her  tracks  at  LC  and  stares  at  the  body  on 
the  table.  Hans  moans  again,  then  slowly  rises,  blankly  and 
stiffly  facing  The  Wife.  She  screams,  drops  the  mug  and  flask, 
and  stands  rigid — staring  back  at  Hans.  He  begins  to  sway 
slightly  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  torment.  Fairly  hypnotized, 
she  duplicates  his  movement.  Hans  goes  on  in  sepulchral 
tones.) 

I  am  the  ghost  of  Hans ! 
THE  WIFE.  Oh-h-h! 
HANS.  I  cannot  rest  in  peace ! 
THE  WIFE.  Y-y-you  .  .  .    ! 
HANS.  Where  is  the  red  cloak  for  my  shroud? 
THE  WIFE.  I— 1—1— 

HANS.  Where  is  the  white  candle  to  light  me  on  my  way? 
THE  WIFE.  (With  great  effort.)  I—I—I—I'll  get  them! 

(She  turns,  picks  up  mug  and  flask,  rushes  L>,  and  exits.  Hans 
hauls  Fritz  off  the  table  and  pushes  him  under  it.) 

HANS.  Quick!  Change  places,  so  she  won't  find  you  under  that 
skin.  There — under  the  table  you  go !  And  moan  from  time  to 
time.  (Climbs  onto  table.)  Understand?  Don't  move,  but  moan 
like  a  ghost. 

(He  covers  himself  with  the  pigskin.  In  a  moment,  Fritz 
pokes  his  head  out  and  timidly  tugs  at  the  pigskin.) 

FRITZ.  Hans,  I'm  scared. 

(Hans,  without  uncovering,  shoves  him  back  under  the  table. 
THE  WIFE  re-enters  fearfully  from  L,  carrying  the  red  cloak 
and  candle.) 

THE  WIFE.  Here  they  are,  Mr.  Ghost.  I  meant  to — 

(She  looks  about  the  room  for  the  ghost  and  whirls  around 
once  as  if  she  expected  him  to  be  behind  her.  Fritz,  under 
the  table,  stifles  a  genuine  sob.  The  Wife  is  startled  anew.) 

Oh — !  Yes,  right  away!  (Removes  pigskin  from  Hans,  notices 
powder  on  his  face,  is  about  to  touch  it.)  But  wh-what  is — ? 
(Fritz  sobs  loudly;  she  jumps  back.)  Y-yes,  I'm  hurrying! 
(Hastily  throws  the  red  cloak  over  Hans  and  arranges  candle 
upright  in  his  hands.)  There!  (Fritz  sobs  more  loudly  than 
ever.)  All  right.  All  right!  I'll  get  a  light  for  the  candle! 

(She  rushes  off  L  into  kitchen  again.  Fritz  sticks  his  tearful 
face  out  from  under  the  table  and  tugs  at  the  red  cloak.) 

FRITZ.  P-p-please,  Hans!  I  don't  want  to  play  any  more! 
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(Hans,  covered,  slaps  him  back  under  table  with  one  hand. 
THE  WIFE,  a  lighted  taper  in  her  handf  hurries  back  in  from 
L,  crosses,  and  lights  the  candle  in  Hans' s  grasp.) 

THE  WIFE.  There!  Finished! 

(Fritz  bursts  out  in  uncontrollable  sobbing.  The  Wife  stares 
at  Hans,  her  voice  desperate.) 

But  I've  done  everything  I  promised!  What  more  do  you  want? 
FRITZ.  I  want  to  go  home ! 

(Hans  stiffens  and  his  legs  jerk.  There  is  a  pause.  The  Wife 
watches  Hans  suspiciously.) 

THE  WIFE.  Oh— I  see! 

(She  peeks  beneath  the  table  and  nods  knowingly.  Uncovering 
Hans's  face,  she  wipes  off  a  bit  of  the  powder  with  her  finger, 
studies  it,  nods  again,  drops  the  cloak  back  onto  his  face,  and 
speaks  with  ominous  gaiety.) 

Yes,  I  see  what  you  want,  poor  corpse.  Now  that  you're  all 
ready,  you  want  your  funeral  party.  Well — I'll  give  you  a  merry 
time  indeed! 

(She  runs  out  at  L  with  the  taper  and  reappears  almost  im- 
mediately with  a  broom  with  which  she  furiously  sweeps  dust 
toward  and  under  the  table.) 

We  must  have  a  clean  house  for  the  funeral.  Yes,  indeed ! 

(With  a  gigantic  sneeze,  Fritz  fairly  explodes  out  from  under 
the  table  and  sprawls  onto  the  floor  at  RC.  Hans  starts  to  rise 
under  the  cloak,  but  The  Wife  raps  him  down  with  the 
broom.) 

Fritz,  show  more  respect  for  my  dead  husband ! 
FRITZ.  I'm  sorry,  ma'am. 
THE  WIFE.  What  are  you  doing  here? 
FRITZ.    (Blankly;   sitting   up.)    I    don't   know.  .  .  .  I — I    really 

don't  know. 

(He  begins  to  sob  anew.  The  Wife  crosses  and  kneels  beside 
him.) 

THE  WIFE.  (Comfortingly.)  There,  there.  Is  he  afraid  of  ghosts 
and  things?  (Fritz  nods.)  I'm  only  a  poor  little  widow  who's 
lost  her  husband,  but  I'll  protect  you. 

(She  strokes  him  caressingly  and  helps  him  to  his  feet.  He 
nearly  swoons  from  her  attentions.  Practically  speechless  and 
suddenly  very  much  alarmed,  he  points  at  Hans.) 
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FRITZ.  Hans  .  .  .  Hans  .  .  .    ! 

THE  WIFE.  Yes.  Doesn't  he  look  fine?  All  ready  for  his  funeral. 

FRITZ.  Then  .  .  .  he's  really  dead? 

THE  WIFE.  Of  course.  Hans  would  never  play  a  joke  on  me. 

(Taps  Hans' s  forehead  significantly  with   the  broom  handle.) 

He  wouldn't  dare! 

(She  crosses  upstage  to  the  rear  wall,  leans  the  broom  against 
it,  and  her  attention  is  caught  by  the  scimitar.  She  picks  it  up 
and  examines  it  thoughtfully.  Fritz,  meanwhile,  is  fascinated 
by  Hans's  hands  which  jump  as  if  hot  candle  wax  were  drip- 
ping on  them.) 

FRITZ.  If  he's  dead  (points),  why  does  he  still  twitch? 
THE  WIFE.  (Returning  to  left  of  Fritz.)  You  know,  I  wondered 
about  that. 

(Both  study  the  twitching  hands — hands  which  are  now  shift- 
ing the  candle  from  one  to  the  other.) 

FRITZ.  Maybe  he's  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off.  They're 

dead,  but  they  keep  twitching  for  a  while. 
THE  WIFE.   (Glancing  at  scimitar  in  her  hand.)   That's  a  good 

idea! 

FRITZ.  What? 
THE  WIFE.  Maybe  he'll  stop  twitching  if  we  cut  his  head  off! 

(Hans's  legs  jerk  violently.)   We'd  better  hurry.  He's  getting 

worse.   (Hands  scimitar  to  Fritz.)  You  do  the  chopping — since 

you  know  about  the  chickens. 
FRITZ.  Oh,  I  couldn't! 
THE  WIFE.  You  mean  you'd  put  a  chicken  out  of  its  misery  but 

not  do  the  same  for  poor  Hans? 
FRITZ.  No,  I  want  to  help  Hans.  But — 
THE  WIFE.  Good!   (Shyly;  with  a  meaningful  smile.)  And  you 

want  to  help  me,  don't  you? 

FRITZ.   (Vigorously.)   Oh,  yes!  I'd  do  anything  for  you.  Only — 
THE  WIFE.  Then,  do  this  little  thing.  And  we'll  be  the  best  of 

friends. 

(She  kisses  Fritz  on  the  cheek.  He  stands  stupefied.  She  cere- 
moniously lifts  the  cloak  from  Hans's  face  and  folds  the 
material  back  as  far  as  his  chest.) 

I  think — right  there! 

(She  draws  a  finger  across  Hans's  neck.  He  twitches  violently. 
She  blows  out  the  candle  and  moves  Fritz  into  position^ 
admonishing  him.) 

Hurry — before  he  drops  the  candle  or  falls  off  the  table!  I'll 
come  right  back  and  reward  you! 
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(She  strokes  Fritz's  cheek  and  ends  her  caress  with  a  slap  to 
wake  him  from  his  stupor.  Then,  running  toward  doorway  R, 
she  hides  and  watches.  Fritz  comes  to  life,  puts  a  firm  hand  on 
Hans's  chest,  and  takes  a  serious  practice  swing.  The  Wife 
gasps  with  fright.  Fritz  looks  at  her  uncertainly.  She  smiles, 
blows  him  a  kiss,  and  pretends  to  leave  again.  He  turns  back; 
and  she  watches  him  covertly,  worriedly.  Fritz  raises  the 
scimitar  aloft  for  a  mighty  blow.  Hans  opens  his  eyes;  and  he 
and  The  Wife  scream  together  in  terror  as  the  scimitar  starts 
its  downward  sweep.  Hans  rolls  off  the  table.  Fritz  pursues 
him  determinedly  around  the  room,  lunging  at  him  with  the 
scimitar.  Hans,  like  a  bullfighter,  uses  the  red  cloak  for 
defense.  Finally,  he  manages  to  get  the  table  between  himself 
and  his  pursuer.) 

HANS.  Fritz!  Are  you  mad! 

FRITZ.  I'm  not  mad  at  you,  Hans.  But  I  love  your  wife. 

HANS.  You  barnyard  booby,  how  dare  you  love  her! 

FRITZ.  She  loves  me. 

HANS.  What! 

FRITZ.  I  know  she  does. 

HANS.  Where  is  she?  (The  Wife  remains  carefully  hidden.)  Did 

she  say  so? 
FRITZ.  No,  but  she  didn't  have  to.   (Stroking  the  cheek  she  has 

kissed.)  Like  my  horse — she  loves  me,  and  she  can't  even  talk. 
HANS.  (Coming  to  Fritz,  at  LC.)  Fritz,  you  keep  your  horse  and 

forget  my  wife. 

(He  tries  to  take  the  scimitar,  but  Fritz  raises  it  threaten- 
ingly.) 


FRITZ.  But  she  told  me 
HANS.  (Jumping  back.)  Fritz!  Do  you  want  to  be  a  murderer? 
FRITZ.  No,  but  she— 

HANS.  Then  drop  that  thing  and  stop  acting  like  a  murderer ! 
FRITZ.  (With  a  sob;  flinging  away  the  scimitar.)  Stop  calling  me 
a  murderer,  or  I'll  kill  you! 

(He  lunges  at  Hans,  who  tries  to  ward  him  off  with  the  cloak 
again.  Fritz  seizes  him,  however;  and  both  fall  to  the  floor 
with  the  cloak  on  top  of  them.  While  their  legs  thrash  to  and 
fro,  The  Wife — with  elaborate  calm — steps  from  her  hiding 
place,  picks  up  the  scimitar,  and  stands  above  the  struggling 
men.) 

THE  WIFE.  Hans,  you'll  ruin  my  cloak!  Fritz,  stop  that!  (The 
men  are  suddenly  motionless.)  What  fools  you  men  are!  And 
what  fools  are  we  women  to  need  such  creatures  as  you!  You 
never  want  us  for  ourselves.  You  want  us  for  flattering  words  or 
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for  nuzzling  in  place  of  your  horse.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourselves? 

(The  men  rise  to  a  sitting  position,  both  mumbling  under  the 
cloak.) 

What?  I  can't  hear  you.  Take  off  your  shroud  and  live  again. 

(Pulls  the  cloak  from  them.)   Now  .  .  .  what  did  you  want  to 

say?   (The  men  glance  at  each  other f  each  waiting  for  the  other 

to   speak  first.)    So  ...  my   dear   dead  husband — the   liar  and 

trickster — has  nothing  to  say  for  himself? 
HANS.    (Meekly.)   My  dear  ...  I  ...  will  never  again  ask  for 

proof  of  your  love. 
THE   WIFE.   Good!    (Places  scimitar  on  his  head.)   Ask  me  no 

questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies.  (Turns  to  Fritz.)  And  foolish 

Fritz,  the  murderer? 
FRITZ.  I  ...  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me.  I'm  afraid  I'm 

losing  my  mind. 
THE  WIFE.  (Placing  scimitar  on  his  head.)  Well,  hold  onto  what 

you   have   left!    (Looks  at  both  men,  laughs,   turns  away,  and 

places  cloak  and  scimitar  on  table.)  Men,  men,  men! 

(The  men  eye  each  other  glumly.  The  Wife  continues 
cheerily.) 

Well,  sitting  there  won't  boil  the  pot.  Hans,  fix  his  shoe. 
HANS.  (Removing  Fritz's  shoe.)  Yes,  my  love. 

(He  rises,  hurriedly  takes  the  shoe  DR  to  his  last,  adjusts  it, 
and  begins  pounding  away  at  it — rapidly  at  first,  then  more 
slowly.  Fritz  numbly  stares  at  his  shoeless  foot.  The  Wife 
laughs  gaily,  hurries  out  at  L,  immediately  brings  back  the  mug 
and  flask,  and  places  them  on  the  table  with  a  flourish.) 

THE  WIFE.  Fritz,  come  have  a  drop  while  you  wait. 

(She  pours  some  of  the  liquid  from  the  flask  into  the  mug. 
Fritz  obediently  stands  and  hobbles  to  the  left  end  of  the 
table.  He  stops,  however,  as  it  all  comes  back  to  him.  He 
stares  at  the  table,  under  it,  at  Hans,  and  finally  at  The  Wife. 
He  begins  to  tremble.) 

FRITZ.  Th-thank  you,  ma'am,  but  I  think  it  would  be  safer  if  I 
waited  outside  with  my  horse ! 

(He  hobbles  rapidly  across  to  R  and  exits  to  street.  The  Wife 
laughs  merrily  and  carries  the  mug  across  to  Hans,  singing  as 
she  goes.) 

THE  WIFE.  (Singing.) 

"You'll  lose  your  mind,  perhaps  your  life, 
By  playing  tricks  on  the  shoemaker's  wife !" 
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(Hans  takes  the  mug,  downs  its  contents  at  a  gulp,  smiles 
wanly  at  Ms  wife,  hands  back  the  empty  mug.) 

HANS.  Thank  you,  my  dear. 

(Resuming  her  song,  The  Wife  dances  over  to  the  table  with 
the  mug.  The  CURTAINS  BEGIN  TO  CLOSE.) 

THE  WIFE. 

"But  you  will  have  a  happy  life 
If  you  play  fair  with  the  shoemaker's  wife." 

(The  CURTAINS  ARE  CLOSED.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


By  FRANK  M.  WHITING 
Director,  University  Theatre,  University  of  Minnesota 


*pHE  SHOEMAKER'S  WIFE  requires  a  gay,  uninhibited  style  of 
J,  acting,  full  of  color  and  action  but  never  strained  or  crude. 
Actors  should  irreverently  leap  beyond  any  restrictive  inhibitions 
of  realism;  and  yet  their  wildest  and  most  audacious  antics  should 
be  fresh,  imaginative,  and  original — never  old,  stereotyped,  or 
"corny." 

This  is  a  farce,  and  farce  is  difficult  to  play  because  it  seems  so 
easy.  Strain  of  any  kind  is  fatal,  and  the  most  unpardonable  sin  of 
all  is  for  any  actor  to  let  the  audience  catch  him  "trying  to  be 
funny."  The  good  farce-actor  almost  always  appears  to  be  deadly 
serious.  He  does  and  says  the  most  preposterous  things;  but  he 
says  and  does  them  with  an  attitude  of  wide-eyed  concern,  sin- 
cerity, and  innocence.  He  can  dive  under  tables,  jump  over  chairs, 
huddle  trembling  in  a  corner,  or  do  a  broad  "double  take"  with  an 
attitude  of  complete  naivete  and  sincerity.  For  example:  the 
wilder  the  pursuit  of  Hans  by  Fritz  the  better,  provided  that  the 
whole  thing  seems  spontaneous  and  inevitable,  provided  that  there 
is  no  apparent  attempt  to  be  funny,  but  only  an  apparent  desire  on 
the  part  of  Hans  to  escape  and  a  deadly  desire  on  the  part  of  dull- 
witted  Fritz  to  eliminate  his  rival  in  the  most  expedient  manner 
possible.  In  playing  farce,  tickle  the  imagination;  don't  strain  it. 


ABOUT  THE  SCENERY 

Almost  everything  that  has  been  said  about  acting  the  play 
applies  to  the  scenery.  Whatever  is  done  should  reflect  imagina- 
tion, fun,  and  the  naivete  of  Medieval  farce.  The  original  touring 
production  of  the  play  used  only  the  barest  minimum  of  scenery: 
a  corner  cupboard  with  an  ancient  clock,  a  wooden  scimitar,  a 
crude  table,  and  a  box  turned  on  edge  for  a  shoemaker's  last.  Part 
of  the  fun  can  come  from  the  audacious  simplicity  of  the  staging. 
The  play  can  be  done  almost  anywhere :  on  an  outdoor  platform,  a 
proscenium  stage,  an  arena  stage,  in  a  gymnasium,  or  in  a  class- 
room. Realism  and  stodgy  authenticity  are  completely  out  of 
place.  Anachronisms  matter  but  little.  Whatever  is  done  must  seem 
as  though  it  is  done  without  effort  and  in  a  spirit  of  gay,  irreverent 
inspiration. 

The  one  thing  that  true  scholars  and  excellent  actors  will  try 
to  capture  is  not  realistic  detail  but  the  Medieval  spirit  of  fun  and 
spontaneous  improvisation. 
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ABOUT  THE  COSTUMES 

Once  again,  historical  authenticity  is  of  little  importance.  Sim- 
plicity, a  Medieval  flavor,  and  a  gay  stylized  manner  are  the 
desirable  ingredients.  Peasant  costumes  done  in  an  almost  musical- 
comedy  vein  are  probably  best;  but  if  they  are  not  readily  avail- 
able, the  more  drab  costumes  worn  by  poor  people  of  almost  any 
period  can  be  substituted.  (See  Brueghel's  paintings  also.) 

ABOUT  THE  LIGHTING 

Medieval  farce  was  written  to  be  played  on  a  rustic  outdoor 
platform  in  broad  daylight.  Bright,  clear  light — and  plenty  of  it — 
is  all  the  play  really  requires.  However,  if  the  electrician  feels 
that  he  must  do  something,  he  can  also  enter  into  the  fun.  For 
example,  as  Hans  pretends  to  be  a  ghost,  the  lights  can  "tremble" 
or  grow  dim.  Green  spotlights  can  pinpoint  the  "dead*'  faces. 
(Thunder  could  even  rumble  in  the  background.)  Such  effects  are 
not  necessary;  but  if  imaginatively  contrived  and  coordinated 
without  obvious  strain  or  effort,  they  can  add  to  the  total  effect. 
After  all,  the  crew — as  well  as  the  actors,  director,  and  audience 
— should  have  fun  with  the  show.  Just  be  sure,  however,  that  any 
special  effects  help  rather  than  hinder  the  desired  over-all  result. 

ABOUT  THE  PROPERTIES 

Remember  that  stylization  and  not  realism,  imagination  and  not 
will  power,  fun  and  not  drudgery  should  be  the  keynotes.  The  table 
should  be  substantial  enough  to  lie  upon,  open  enough  to  hide 
under,  rustic  and — if  possible — interesting  to  look  at.  For  the 
cobbler's  bench,  a  box  for  Hans  to  straddle  will  do.  A  more  unusual 
cobbler's  bench  with  a  shoe  last  can  easily  be  made  in  the  work- 
shop, provided  that  whoever  makes  it  enjoys  the  process.  The 
cobbler's  hammer  should  be  old  and  preferably  odd-looking.  Pieces 
of  stained  burlap  will  suggest  the  leather  pigskin.  The  safest  and 
best  scimitar  would  be  a  wooden  one.  Miscellaneous  items,  such 
as  old  mugs,  clocks,  etc.,  might  add  a  touch  of  decoration. 

THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 

long  table,  2  stools  or  benches  (at  C) 

shoemaker's  last,  with  shelf  of  tools,  small  pieces  of  leather, 
bottle  or  bag  of  white  powder,  and  other  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies (at  DR) 

scimitar  (on  wall  UC) 

pigskin  (at  DR) 

BROUGHT  ON 

bundle  of  washing,  mended  shirt,  wooden  mug,  leather  flask, 
red  cloak,  candle,  lighted  taper,  broom  (by  The  Wife) 
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Historical  Comedy 


LAWYER 
LINCOLN 


by  BETTY  SMITH 
and  CHASE  WEBB 


An  American  Historical  Comedy 


BETTY  SMITH,  co-author  of  Lawyer  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  the  same  locale  she  used  in  her  world-renowned  novel, 
A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn.  Her  formal  education  ended  at  the 
eighth  grade.  At  fourteen,  she  went  to  work  to  help  her  widowed 
mother  support  the  two  younger  children*  Later  she  married  a  law 
student  attending  the  University  of  Michigan.  After  her  two  children 
were  old  enough  for  kindergarten,  Betty  Smith  received  permission 
to  audit  classes  at  the  University.  (She  couldn't  enroll  as  a  regular 
student  because  she  had  never  attended  high  school.)  As  a  special 
student,  she  won  the  Avery  Hop  wood  Award  of  $1500  in  the  field 
of  play  writing.  She  used  the  Award  to  enroll  in  the  Yale  School  of 
Drama  where  she  took  the  three-year  course  in  writing,  acting,  and 
directing  under  the  late  George  P.  Baker. 

On  leaving  Yale,  she  went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  to  work  under  the  late  Frederick  H.  Koch.  Here 
she  became  interested  in  regional  writing  and  collaborated  with 
several  playwrights  who  were  working  on  degrees.  When  she  finished 
the  work  at  the  University,  she  received  a  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
in  play  writing;  and  during  that  time  she  wrote  —  and  had  published 

—  seventy-five  one-act  plays.  Some  of  these  were  written  in  collabo- 
ration with  Chase  Webb,  Robert  Finch,  and  others.  When  Miss  Smith 
received  a  second  Rockefeller  Fellowship  —  this  time  in  novel  writing 

—  she  wrote  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn. 

CHASE  WEBB  is  at  present  completing  his  doctorate  at  Stanford 
University,  majoring  in  dramatic  literature  and  structure.  On  leave 
from  the  Drama  Department  at  New  Mexico  Western  College,  Mr. 
Webb  plans  to  return  to  the  Southwest  to  teach  speech  and  drama 
and  to  continue  writing.  His  latest  play,  Curfew  on  Jasper  Street, 
was  recently  produced  experimentally  at  Stanford. 

Since  1940,  Mr.  Webb  has  been  chairman  of  the  Alpha  Psi  Omega 
One-Act  Play  Festival  and  is  editor  of  the  Playmaker  Press  of  New 
Mexico  Western  College.  He  is  also  producer-director  of  his  outdoor 
Foothills  Theatre  in  the  mountains  north  of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Webb  has  studied  playwriting  under  the  late  Dr.  Frederick 
Koch  and  with  Paul  Green  and  Samuel  Selden  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  For  his  series  of  plays  about  Billy  the  Kid  and  for 
the  play,  The  Woman  from  Merry  River,  he  was  awarded  the  Holt 
Cup  in  playwriting.  He  considers  his  best  plays  to  be  Legend  of  the 
Lake  and  Lawyer  Lincoln,  both  on  the  Row-Peterson  list.  The  latter 
was  written  in  collaboration  with  Betty  Smith,  as  was  Manana  Ban- 
dits, subsequently  published  in  Margaret  Mayorga's  volume  of  Best 
One-Act  Plays,  as  well  as  by  Dramatists  Play  Service  of  New  York* 


LAWYER  LINCOLN.  ©1939,  by  BETTY  SMITH  and  CHASE  WEBB. 
©1954,  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  &  Co.,  1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
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The  Play's  Story 


"LAWYER     LINCOLN,11     A     SHORT    COMEDY     IN     ONE    ACT 

WHEN  ABE  LINCOLN  was  a  lawyer  of  forty,  he  traveled  with 
Judge  Davis  and  fellow  attorneys  over  the  Illinois  Circuit. 
This  lanky,  melancholy  country  lawyer  was  never  to  forget  those 
days  of  "gypsying"  up  and  down  the  countryside,  finding  ad- 
venture in  many  a  simple,  homey  incident  .  .  .  spending  his 
days  arguing  cases,  his  nights  joking  and  skylarking. 

On  this  particular  evening,  Lincoln  and  his  companions  have 
taken  food  and  lodging  at  Sis  Beaseley's  boardinghouse.  Nate 
Beaseley,  her  bashful,  "slow-like"  son,  would  like  to  marry 
pretty  Keenie  Jackson;  but  Keenie  insists  that  she  must  have  a 
"fravelin1  "  honeymoon — something  Nate  can't  afford  but 
which  his  handsome  rival,  Curly  Allen,  can! 

In  desperation,  Sis  seeks  Abe's  advice  on  "how  a  feller  can 
get  hisself  up  to  the  altar"  with  the  girl  of  his  (and  his  mother's) 
choice.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  intrigued  with  the  problem.  Finally,  a 
bargain — and  a  bet — results:  If  Lincoln  succeeds  In  getting 
Nate  to  propose  and  Keenie  to  accept,  the  Judge  is  never 
again  to  lecture  Abe  about  wasting  time.  .  .  .  Lawyer  Lincoln 
very  soon  obtains  a  "payln1  job"  for  Nate — as  a  juryman.  Then 
he  shrewdly  arranges  a  meeting  between  Keenie  and  Nate  (a 
meeting  at  which  he  Intends  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  supervising 
moderator). 

Meantime,  the  Judge,  a  sly  man  himself,  has  secretly  ad- 
monished Nate  that — as  a  juror — It  Is  strictly  against  the  law 
for  him  to  talk  to  anyone.  Nate,  unversed  in  legal  matters  and 
fearful  lest  he  lose  his  new-found  job,  agrees  to  remain  com- 
pletely silent  at  all  times!  .  .  .  Thus,  when  Abe  gets  Nate  and 
Keenie  together  and  skillfully  leads  them  up  to  a  proposal, 
Nate  remains  stubbornly  speechless!  For  a  time,  it  would  seem 
that  Abe  has  failed;  but  Judge  Davis  reckoned  without  Lin- 
coln's ingenuity — and  the  ways  of  love! 
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The  Characters 


WHO   APPEAR   IN   THE  ONE-ACT  COMEDY,   "LAWYER    LINCOLN,"    INCLUDE 

FOUR  MEN  AND  FIVE  WOMEN 


SIS  BEASELEY 

Keeper  of  a  Boardinghouse;  Plump,  Jolly;  40 

KEENIE  JACKSON 

A  Vivacious,  Rather  Strong-Minded  Girl  of  IS 

MRS.  JACKSON 

Keenie's    Mother;    Tall,    Strong,    Practical;    38 

LULY  MAY 

Keenie's   Close  Friend;  Blond  and   Giggly;   17 

MISS  SOPHRONY 

A  Maiden  Lady;  Brisk,  Gay;  of  Indefinite  Age 

MR.  CRAIG 

A  Young  Lawyer  and  Something  of  a  Dandy;  35 

JUDGE  DAVIS 

Handsome,  Portly,  Very  Much  on  His  Dignity 

NATE  BEASELEY 

A  Bashful  Youth;  Basically  Good-Looking;  21 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A   Circuit  Court  Lawyer;  Clean-shaven  and  40 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  TIME:  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR,  1849.  EVENING. 

THE  PLACE:  SIS  BEASELEY'S  BOARDINGHOUSE;  IN  A  SMALL  TOWN   IN  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 
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formance. 

its  many  other  honors,   it  has  achieved  a  SUPE- 
RRATIira  in  the  D.Y.O/Play  Contest  at  Sioux  City, 
owaf  inlproducHon  directed  by  Sister  Mary  Kenneth  for 
theSacred  feeart  School  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 


A  royalty  <••  must  b*  paid 
and  individual  performance  of  "LAWYER 
COLN."     Prospective    producers    must    obtain 
written  consent  from  Row,  Peterson  and  ^Com- 
pany>  19U  Ridge  Avenue,  Evaniton   Illinois,  be- 
fore planning  to  use  this  play  for  the  amateur 
stage  or  in  any  situation  in  which  said  amateur 
rights  might  be  construed  to  be  involved.  The 
copying    of    parts    is    strktly   forbidden;    such 
copying  is  a  violation  of  copyright  end  subject 
to  legal  prosecution. 


SCENE:  THE  COMBINATION  LIVING  AND  DINING  ROOM 
OF  SIS  BEASELEY'S  BOARDINGHOTJSE  IN  A  SMALL 
TOWN  IN  ILLINOIS. 

TIME:  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR,  1849;  AT  NIGHT. 
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knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

SIS.  (Singing  in  a  high  voice.)  "Oh,  Thou  in  Whose  Presence  my 

soul  takes  delight." 

(She  isn't  satisfied,  stops  singing,  stands,  comes  *™»*f*0  **** 
end  of  table,  faces  in  the  general  direction  of  the  fireplace,  and 
tries  the  line  again—  an  octave  lower.) 

"Oh,  Thou  in  Whose  Presence  my  soul  takes  delight/' 

(A  FACE  peers  in  at  the  window  UC.  SIS  becomes  aware  of 
it  shrieks,  whirls,  drops  the  song  book  then  runs  toward 
window.  The  Face  disappears.  Sis  calls  out.) 

Come  in!  Come  in!  Don't  scare  the  life  out  of  a  body  (She  gets 
no  answer,  peers  out  curiously.)  Mr.  Lincoln?  Mr.  Lincoln,  is 
that  you,  sir,  playin'  another  joke  on  me?  Answer  me! 

(Still  getting  no  response,  she  continues  to  peer  through  win- 
dow. Her  back  is  toward  outside  door  VLfa™*^*0**** 
see  the  door  open  slowly  and  her  son,  NA1&  ti&AZ>n,L,&x  , 
enter.  Nate,  a  likeable,  bashful  young  man  of  twenty-  one, 
would  be  rather  good-looking  if  he  would  only  slick  down 
his  hair.  He  wears  loose-fitting  trousers,  cowhide  boots,  and  a 
homespun  shirt  open  at  the  throat.  A  strap,  worn  diagonally 
across  his  back,  over  his  shoulder  and  attached  to  two  buttons 
on  his  pants,  serves  as  a  suspender.  He  slams  door  and  grins. 
Sis  jumps  and  turns  to  face  him.) 

NATE.  Howdy,  Maw!  It's  me. 

SIS.  I  declare,  Nate  Beaseley!  Where  on  earth  you  been?  Supper 
is  over  and  gone,  this  good  while.  Jedge  Davis  et,  and  Lawyer 
Craig  et.  Seems  like  you  could  eat  with  the  boarders,  and  not 
make  me  be  a-doin'  extra  waitin'  on  you. 

(Nate  crosses  to  the  chair  behind  the  table  C  and  sits.) 

NATE.  Lawyer  Lincoln  et  yet? 

SIS.  (Crossing  UR  to  kitchen  door.)  He  ain't  come  in  yet,  and 
Jedge  Davis  ain't  likin'  it. 

(She  exits  into  kitchen  and  returns  almost  immediately  with 
a  plate  of  food,  which  she  carries  to  table  and  places  in  front 
of  Nate.) 

He's  plumb  worried  ,  .  ,  with  court  openin*  first  thing  in  the 
mornin'  and  not  even  the  first  man  of  the  jury  picked  yet. 

NATE.  Ain't  hungry,  Maw. 

SIS.  You  got  to  be  hungry,  after  not  eatin'  dinner  nor  supper. 
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(Crosses  up  to  sideboard,  picks  up  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  brings 
them  down  and  places  them  beside  Nate's  plate.)  'Pears  like  you 
got  the  love  sickness  or  something 

NATE.  (In  agony.)  All  right!  I'll  eat,  then.  But  don't  be  talkin' 
about  such-like  things. 

(He  starts  to  eat.  There  is  a  TAPPING  on  outside  door  ULC. 
Sis  calls  out.) 

SIS.  Come  on  in. 

(KEENIE  JACKSON,  a  lively,  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  enters 
ULC.  She  wears  a  very  full-skirted  and  tight-waisted  dress  of 
red  calico,  black  low-heeled  strap  pumps,  and  white  stockings. 
Over  her  shoulders,  she  wears  a  short  knitted  shawl.  Her  black 
hair  is  combed  off  her  face,  pulled  back  behind  her  ears,  and 
cascades  down  the  back  in  curls  and  ringlets.) 

KEENIE.  Howdy,  Miz  Beaseley. 

SIS.  Why,  howdy,  Keenie! 

KEENIE.  (Brightly.)  Evenin',  Nate.  (Nate  drops  his  head  low 
over  his  plate  and  doesn't  answer.  Keenie  comes  downstage  to 
LC.)  Miz  Beaseley  .  .  .  Maw  said  could  we  hold  our  Harmony 
Class  over  to  your  house  tonight?  Grandpaw's  in  a  tantrum,  and 
the  singin'  riles  him  up  when  he's  that-a-way.  So  Maw  can't 
have  the  class  at  our  place. 

SIS.  Mighty  glad  to  have  'em.  (Crossing  up  behind  Nate's  chair.) 
You  tell,  your  maw. 

KEENIE.  Yes'm. 

(She  goes  back  to  door  ULC.  Sis  takes  a  step  in  her  direc- 
tion, stops,  glances  back  at  Nate  and  then  to  Keenie.) 

SIS.  Anybody  waitin'  outside  for  to  walk  you  home? 

KEENIE.  No'm. 

SIS.  (Authoritatively.)  Nate! 

NATE.  (In  agony.)  Aw,  no,  Maw. 

KEENIE.  (Tossing  her  head.)  I  ain't  a-needin'  company. 

SIS.  Any  pretty  girl  needs  company.  Seems  like  you'll  be  pickin* 
you  a  husband  soon. 

KEENIE.  I  ain't  marryin'  nobody  less'n  he  can  give  me  one  of 
those  new-style  travelin'  honeymoons. 

NATE.  Ain't  .  .  .  nobody  got  money  for  such-like  things. 

KEENIE.  Curly  Allen's  got  ...  a  little.  (Starts  out,  turns  in 
doorway.)  I'll  tell  Maw,  Miz  Beaseley. 

SIS.  (Going  to  right  of  doorway.)  And  tell  the  ladies  to  bring 
along  their  own  Missouri  Harmony  Book.  I  ain't  got  but  the  one. 

KEENIE.  Yes'm.  (Halfway  out  the  door.)  I'll  be  right  back  (pro- 
vocatively) .  .  .  Nate! 
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SIS.  Why'n  the  world  didn't  you  walk  Keenie  home? 

NATE.  'Cause. 

SIS    (Crossing  behind  table  to  his  left.)  Seems  like  you  can  t  even 

fate  hi  front  of  her  no  more.  (Puts  book  down,  picks  up  Nate  s 

plate.)  Why,  Nate  Beaseley!  You  ain't  et  a  thing. 
NATE.  Ain't  hungry. 
SIS.  Be  it  my  cookin'? 

NATE.  No  !  Food  ain't  temptin'  to  me  no  more. 
SIS.  'Tain't  your  liver  or  stomach? 
NATE.  Not  that  I  knows  of. 
SIS.  Ain't  you  grot  no  idea  what  it  is? 
NATE.  Well  ...  no  ... 
SIS.  The  way  you  hesitate  in  answerin',  son,  makes  me  think  you 

do  have  some  notion  why. 
NATE.  It  ain't  nothin'  I  can  tell  you.   You  wouldn't  know  my 

meanin'. 

SIS.  Prob'ly  Mr.  Lincoln  would. 
NATE.  (Jumping  up.)  No,  Maw!  Not  Mr.  Lincoln.  Don't  tell  him 

nothings  wrong  with  me.  Don't  you  dast! 
SIS.  Shucks  !  He'll  iron  out  your  troubles  in  no  time. 
NATE.  (Grabbing  the  plate  from  her.)  Ain't  nothin'  troublin'  me. 

See?  (Sits,  starts  gulping  his  food  hastily.)  I'm  eatin'  ! 
SIS.   (Crossing  behind  him  to  RC.)   Must  be  somethin'  powerful 

mean  eff'n  you  don't  want  Mr.  Lincoln  to  know. 
NATE.  EfFn  you  won't  go  to  Mr,  Lincoln  with  it,  I  —  I'll  tell  you. 

(Reluctantly.)  It's  .  .  .  a  gal. 
SIS.  It's  Keenie! 
NATE.  'Tain't! 
SIS.  'Tis  ! 

NATE.  Ain't  thinkin'  'bout  Keenie  no  more. 
SIS.  I  reckon  Curly  Allen  is. 
NATE.  And  I  reckon  she'll  marry  him  'cause  he's  got  the  money 

for  a  travelin*  honeymoon. 
SIS.  You  got  somethin'  better'n  money.  Forty  acres  of  good,  black 

Illinoy  land.  All  you  need  is  enough  git-up  to  ask  her  to  marry 

you. 
NATE.  (Jumping  up  again  and  going  to  door  ULC.)  Ain't  no  use, 

Maw.  (Despairingly.)  She'll  never  marry  me  —  Keenie  won't. 

(He  pulls  the  door  open  desperately.  Sis  is  alarmed.) 
SIS.  What  you  aimin*  to  do,  son? 
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NATE.  Me?  I'm  just  goin'  out  to  slop  the  hogs. 

(He  goes  out,  slamming  door  behind  him.  Sis  sighs,  shakes  her 
head,  picks  up  Nate's  plate  and  silverware,  carries  them  to 
sideboard,  and  puts  them  down.  JUDGE  DAVIS  and  LAW- 
YER CRAIG  come  down  the  stairs  and  enter  at  L.  fudge 
Davis  is  a  handsome,  portly,  distinguished-looking  man,  very 
much  on  his  dignity.  He  has  a  ruddy  face  and  a  sonorous 
voice.  He  wears  dark  trousers,  frock  coat,  white  shirt  with  a 
stiff  high  collar — the  points  of  which  are  turned  down — and 
a  black  stock  about  his  neck.  A  conspicuous-looking  watch 
fob  hangs  from  a  pocket  in  his  low-cut  black  vest.  Lawyer 
Craig  is  thirty-five,  pleasant-looking,  with  an  agreeable  smile. 
Something  of  a  dandy,  he  wears  light-colored  trousers,  a 
slightly  darker  coat,  and  possibly  a  flowered  vest.  There  are 
frills  down  the  front  of  his  white  shirt,  and  he  wears  a  Sow- 
ing black  scarf  tied  into  a  bow  for  a  tie.  Both  men  come  to 
LC  and  pause.) 

JUDGE.  Hasn't  Mr.  Lincoln  come  back  yet? 

SIS.  Don't  you  fret  so,  Jedge  Davis.  He's  big  enough  and  homely 

enough  to  take  care  o£  himself. 
JUDGE.  Precisely! 

(He  crosses  DR  to  fireplace  and  spreads  his  coattails  to  warm 
his  back.  Craig  crosses  DL.) 

What  annoys  us  is  that  he  insists  on  taking  care  of  everyone 

else,  too.  Eh,  Craig? 
CRAIG.   (Nods.)  Anyone  can  get  his  ear.  He  delights  in  settling 

things  outside  of  court.  Naturally,  us  lawyers  lose  the  fees. 
SIS.  (Admiringly.)  Now,  ain't  that  just  like  Mr.  Lincoln! 
JUDGE.  It's  just  like  him  to  keep  us  waiting,  too.   (Craig  nods 

again,'  sits  in  chair  DL.)   Court  starts  tomorrow.  We've  got  to 

get  a  jury  together.  Mr.  Lincoln  must  show  more  respect  for  his 

profession— else  I  shall  refuse  to  allow  him  on  my  circuit.  He 

needs  to  be  taught  a  severe  lesson!  (Fumes,  looks  at  his  watch.) 

Confound  him!  Why  doesn't  he  ride  in? 
CRAIG    He's  probably  down  at  the  livery  stable,  swapping  yarns. 

I  daresay  he  feels  more  at  home  with  the  horses  than  he  does 

with  us. 

JUDGE.  You  trying  to  be  facetious,  Mr.  Craig? 
CRAIG.  (Respectfully.)  No,  sir. 

(LINCOLN  opens  outside  door  ULC  and  enters.  Forty  years 
old  and  clean-shaven,  he  wears  a  suit  of  rusty  black— a  little 
short  and  tight  in  the  breeches  and  sleeves  and  a  trifie  skimpy 
as  to  coattails.  His  coarse  dark  hair  is  thick  and  unruly;  and 
his  white  shirt  collar  rolls  over  a  clumsily  knotted,  thick, 
black  bow  tie.  He  wears  a  stovepipe  hat  in  which  he  carries 
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his  legal  papers.  He  closes  the  door,  comes  LC,  and  removes 
his  hat.) 

SIS.  (Beaming.)  Come  in  and  set,  Mr.  Lincoln!  (Coming  to  up- 
stage right  corner  of  table  C.)  We  were  just  talkin'  of  you. 

LINCOLN.  I  plead  guilty  to  whatever  it  was.  (Craig-  stands.) 
That's  the  quickest  way  to  settle  a  case,  eh,  Judge? 

JUDGE.  (Moving  to  front  of  settee.)  We  have  no  time  for  jokes, 
Mr.  Lincoln.  You  are  already  very  late. 

LINCOLN.  I  stopped  at  the  livery  stable  to  ... 

CRAIG.  (Sauntering  across  to  Judge  Davis.)  So  I  was  not  being 
facetious,  Judge. 

LINCOLN.  Seems  like  they  gave  me  a  mighty  slow  horse  today. 
"You  keep  this  horse  for  funerals,  don't  you?"  I  asked  him. 
"Oh,  no,  sir,"  he  answered.  "Well,  I'm  glad  of  that,"  I  said.  "For 
if  you  did,  you'd  never  get  the  corpse  to  the  grave  in  time  for 
the  Resurrection." 

(Sis  laughs  and  moves  around  upstage  of  table.  Craig  smiles 
behind  his  hand,  crosses  below  fudge  and  on  to  fireplace. 
The  Judge,  furious,  strides  to  right  end  of  bench  in  front  of 
table  C.) 

JUDGE.  Mr.  Lincoln,  your  conduct  is  inexcusable ! 

LINCOLN.  Looks  like  I  got  to  get  right  down  to  business,  then. 
(Removes  some  legal  papers  from  inside  of  his  hat.)  If  you  are 
ready  (holds  out  papers)  ...  I  was  able  to  pick  up  these  briefs. 

(Judge  Davis  takes  papers,  turns  his  back  on  Lincoln,  and 
begins  leafing  through  the  briefs.  Sis  leans  across  table  and 
interjects  q uickly. ) 

SIS.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  get  you  talkin*  about  romance. 
LINCOLN.  (Smiles,  walks  away  toward  chair  DL.)  I'm  afraid  I'm 

no  authority.  My  own  romance  ended  rather  abruptly. 
SIS.  (Sympathetically;  following  him.)  Did  the  lady  leave  you? 
LINCOLN.  No.  (Sighs.)  She  married  me. 

(Craig  starts  to  guffaw;  but  Judge  Davis  frowns  at  him,  and 
he  quickly  subsides.) 

JUDGE.   (Rattling  the  papers.)  If  you  please,  Mr.  Lincoln! 
LINCOLN.  Just  a  moment,  Judge.  The  law  will  always  wait.  But 

romance  is  a  mighty  fleeting  thing.    (Bows  slightly.)   I  am  at 

your  service,  Mrs.  Beaseley. 

SIS.  Could  you  advise  on  how  a  feller  could  get  hisself  up  to  the 
altar? 

LINCOLN.  My  advice  would  be  purely  theoretical.  I  shied  twice — 
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myself — before  they  got  the  halter  on  me.  However,  an  attrac- 
tive woman  like  you  .  .  . 

SIS.  (Turns  away,  walks  to  left  end  of  bench  in  front  of  table 
C.)  Oh,  it's  nothin'  personal.  It's  my  boy,  Nate.  (Sits,  faces  Lin- 
coln.) He  can't  raise  enough  gumption  to  ask  Miz  Jackson's 
Keenie  to  marry  him  because  he  ain't  got  the  money  for  the 
travelin'  honeymoon  Keenie  reckons  she's  got  to  have.  You  got 
any  ideas,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

LINCOLN.  (Sits  DL,  stretches  his  legs.)  No.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln 
might.  If  I  only  had  time  to  consult  her. 

SIS.  Time  is  what  we  ain't  got — with  Curly  Allen  a-courtin'  her 
while  Nate's  settin'  around. 

JUDGE.  (Sarcastically.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  time.  (Pacing 
to  front  of  settee.)  My  time!  His  clients'  time.  The  state's  time. 
He  may  waste  all  of  it.  (Bitterly;  turning  and  glaring  at  Lin- 
coln.) It  doesn't  belong  to  him. 

LINCOLN.  Man  back  in  Indiana,  going  to  be  hanged,  felt  the 
same  way.  He  was  being  taken  to  the  scaffold  in  a  slow-moving 
cart.  A  lot  of  folks  were  running  ahead  to  get  a  place  where 
they  could  have  a  good  view.  As  one  bunch  of  perspiring  men 
rushed  past  the  cart,  the  condemned  man  called  out:  "What's 
your  hurry,  boys?  You  got  plenty  of  time.  There  won't  be  any 
fun  till  I  get  there." 

JUDGE.  Bah! 

LINCOLN.  (Stands.)  Judge,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  repay  Mrs. 
Beaseley  for  being  so  kind  to  us.  (Crossing  to  C.)  Let  me  make 
a  bargain  with  you.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  Nate  to  propose,  you 
are  never  to  lecture  me  again  about  wasting  time.  If  I  fail — 

JUDGE.  (Eagerly.)  If  you  fail—? 

LINCOLN.  (Moving  to  left  end  of  settee.)  I  swear  I'll  give  up 
what  you  call  wasting  time  and  devote  all  of  it  to  you,  my 
clients,  and  my  state. 

JUDGE.  You  promise  that?  If  you  fail? 

LINCOLN.  I  do! 

JUDGE.  It's  a  bargain! 

LINCOLN.  Good!  (Turns  to  Sis.)  Mrs.  Beaseley,  how  old  is  Nate? 

SIS.  He  just  turned  the  corner  on  twenty-one. 

LINCOLN.  No! 

SIS.  Yes!  It  was  livin'  down-country  with  his  Paw  so  long  made 
him  kinda  slow-like. 

(NATE  enters  from  outside  door  ULCf  a  bucket  in  his  hand.) 

LINCOLN.  Twenty-one!  I  think  I  see  a  way  to — !  (Sees  Nate.) 
Nate?  (Nate  closes  door,  turns,  looks  at  the  others  curiously , 
comes  downstage  two  or  three  steps.  Lincoln  addresses  the 
fudge  smilingly.)  Judge  Davis,  I  see  how  I  can  waste  my  time 
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and  still  'tend  strictly  to  business.  I  have  already  found  our  first 

juror  for  court  tomorrow! 
CRAIG.  (Walking  upstage.)  A  juror?  Who? 
LINCOLN.  Nate  Beaseley! 

(Nate  drops  the  bucket.) 

JUDGE.  (Annoyed.)  Really,  Mr.  Lincoln — ! 

LINCOLN  Why  not?  He's  qualified.  He's  twenty-one.  (Crossing 
to  Nate  meeting  him  at  LC.)  How'd  you  like  to  be  a  juror,  Nate, 
and  earn  yourself  some  money  for  ...  say  ...  a  traveling 
honeymoon?  .  . 

NATE  (Gulping,  in  his  eagerness.)  I'd  admire  to  do  it,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln !  I'll  be  a  first-rate  juror.  I'll  make  'em  bring  in  whatever 
verdict  you  tell  me.  ^ 

LINCOLN  We  could  use  eleven  more  like  him,  eh,  Judge?  (Puts 
on  his  hat,  goes  ULC  to  door.)  I'll  go  tell  Miss  Keenie  you've 
got  something  mighty  important  to  tell  her,  Nate. 

NATE.  I'll  sure  be  able  to  pop  the  question  now. 

LINCOLN.  Judge,  I  consider  my  case  as  good  as  won. 

(The  Judge  beckons  to  Craig,  who  moves  downstage  and  joins 
him  near  fireplace.) 

CRAIG.  The  girl  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  Abe. 

SIS  (Stands.)  Oh,  she'll  grab  him,  all  right.  (Goes  upstage  to 
right  of  outside  door  ULC.)  Mr.  Lincoln,  don't  trouble  yourself 
a-fetchin'  her.  Keenie's  on  her  way  over  here  now  with  the  Har- 
mony Class. 

(fudge  Davis  and  Craig  converse  in  whispers.) 

LINCOLN.  I  want  to  talk  to  her  alone — and  sort  of  smooth  the 
way  for  Nate. 

(He  exits  ULC.  Sis  closes  door.) 

SIS.  I  just  got  time  to  set  my  bread  to  rizin'  'fore  they  get  here. 
(Crossing  UR  toward  kitchen  door.)  Talk  to  the  Jedge  and 
Lawyer  Craig,  boy.  (The  two  older  men  come  out  of  their  whis- 
pered huddle  as  they  hear  their  names.)  And  tell  'em  thankee 
for  lettin*  you  be  a  juror. 

(She  goes  out  into  kitchen.  The  men  eye  Nate  speculatively.) 

NATE.  (At  LC;  gulps.)  Thankee. 

CRAIG.  (Advancing  to  front  of  settee.)  Just  what  do  you  think  a 

juryman  does,  Nate?  (Exchanges  a  wink  with  the  Judge.) 
NATE.   (Crosses  C,  to  front  of  bench.)  He  listens  to  both  sides 
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tell  the  criminal  what  he  done.  Then  he  listens  while  the  jedge 
tells  the  lawyers  what  they  just  done  said.  Then  he  goes  into  a 
little  room  with  the  other  jurors  and  swaps  stories  till  the  jedge 
is  fit  to  be  tied.  Then  they  come  out  and  say,  "Guilty"  or  "Not 
Guilty"  .  .  .  'cordin'  to  how  feelin'  is  in  the  town. 

JUDGE.  Why  do  they  do  this? 

NATE.  'Cause  they  git  paid  for  it. 

CRAIG.  You'll  do. 

(He  returns  to  fireplace,  as  he  and  the  Judge  exchange  a  nod 
which  is  unseen  by  Nate.  The  fudge  clears  his  throat.) 

JUDGE.  There  is  ...  ah  ...  one  thing  ...  ah  ...  Mr.  Lin- 
coln didn't  make  plain.  (Takes  a  step  toward  Nate;  sternly.)  As 
a  juror,  you  are  not  permitted  to  talk  to  anyone. 

NATE.  (Surprised.)  Not — nobody? 

CRAIG.  If  you  so  much  as  say  "Howdy"  to  anyone,  you're  dis- 
qualified. 

NATE.  "Dis  .  .  .  dis  .  .  .   ?"  What  does  that  mean? 

JUDGE.  It  means  you  won't  get  the  money  for  that  honeymoon 
of  yours. 

CRAIG.  That's  right. 

NATE.  Gosh!  (Visibly  worried.)  Then,  Keenie  'n*  me  ...  I 
can't  .  .  . 

JUDGE.  (Impressively.)  Talking  to  the  ladies  is  especially  for- 
bidden. They  don't  keep  secrets. 

NATE.  (Scratching  his  head.)  Eff'n  I  talk,  I  don't  git  the  money 
for  the  honeymoon.  Eff'n  I  don't  talk,  I  don't  git  the  honey- 
moon. (Baffled.)  Gosh  .  .  . 

JUDGE.  I  will  now  swear  you  in  as  a  juror.  After  that,  you're  not 
allowed  to  say  a  word  until  court  session  is  over. 

CRAIG.  Except,  of  course,  to  your  fellow  jurymen. 

JUDGE.  (Holding  up  his  hand.)  I  hereby  pronounce  you  a  juror. 
You  understand? 

(Nate  nods  affirmatively  and  gulps,  afraid  to  speak.  From  off 
UR,  the  sound  of  LADIES'  VOICES  can  be  heard,  as  they 
approach  the  outside  door  ULC.  Nate  turns,  looks  at  the  door 
apprehensively,  runs  to  his  bucket,  picks  it  up,  and  then  bolts 
oft  into  the  kichen  UR.  Judge  Davis  and  Lawyer  Craig  laugh.) 

I  guess  I  put  a  fine  crimp  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  plans.  The  boy  is 
nothing  if  not  conscientious.  He'll  keep  silent  all  week!  Lincoln 
will  never  get  a  proposal  out  of  him  now ! 

CRAIG.  You're  mighty  shrewd,  Judge.  (Sobering.)  But  somehow, 
I  think  that  Abe  will  win  out.  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  that  .  .  . 

(The  door  ULC  is  thrown  open;  and  LULY  MAY,  a  plump, 
pretty  girl  of  seventeen — always  giggling — enters,  followed 
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by  Keenie's  mother,  MRS.  JACKSON  who  is  tall,'  Tar  ge,  good- 
natured    but  quite  the  bossy  type.  Following  her  is  Mlgb 

-tn      sinster.    ABE 


e       e     o  . 

a    soare     eager,   man-hunting   spinster.    ABE 


iw      colors   All  ef  <tas  carry  thei, 
Harmony  Books. 

As  they  crowd  through  doorway  ULC,  fudge  Davis  and 
Craig  look  at  each  other  in  alarm,  then  dash  across  toward 
stairway  at  L  in  a  belated  attempt  to  escape  the  ladies.  They 
are  about  to  disappear  upstairs  when  Lincoln  stops  them.) 

LINCOLN.  Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!  (Removes  his  hat.)  The  ladies 
have  arrived! 

(Miss  Sophrony  simpers  and  tosses  her  head,  eyeing  the  portly 
judge  avidly.  Luly  May  squirms  and  giggles  on  a  high  note. 
Craig  and  fudge  Davis  look  at  each  other,  sigh,  shake  their 
heads,  and  shrug  in  defeat.  Mrs.  fackson  crosses  to  them  and 
vigorously  shakes  hands  with  each.) 

MRS.  JACKSON.  Howdy!  I'm  Miz  Jackson,  Keenie's  maw. 

(SIS  hurries  in  from  kitchen  UR,  wiping  flour  off  her  arms, 
and  comes  downstage  to  right  end  of  bench  in  front  of  table  C.) 

SIS.  Howdy,  gals.  Here  I  be—  all  over  flour!  (Indicating  the  men.) 
Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  Jedge  Davis  and  Lawyer 
Craig.  (They  bow  gallantly,  murmur  politely.)  They're  boardin' 
with  me  while  court's  in  session.  (Indicating  Mrs.  fackson.) 
You  all  know  Keenie's  maw.  (Mrs.  fackson  makes  a  little  bob 
of  her  head.)  This  here's  Miss  Sophrony. 

MISS  SOPHRONY.  (Eagerly;  as  the  men  again  murmur  politely.) 
Married? 

CRAIG.  Absolutely!  For  the  second  time. 

JUDGE,  (Hurriedly.)  And  I'm  engaged  to  a  very  jealous  widow. 

(He  pulls  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipes  his  face.  Miss 
Sophrony  registers  disappointment.) 

MISS  SOPHRONY.  Shucks! 

SIS.  (As  Luly  May  approaches  the  men.)  And  here's  Luly  May, 
Keenie's  particular  gal  friend. 

(Luly  May  giggles.  Craig  stretches  out  his  hand.  She  is  just 
about  to  take  it,  then  she  abruptly  changes  her  mind,  draws 
her  hand  back  in  quick  retreat,  giggles  louder,  conceals  her 
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face  in  her  hands,  runs  across  to  right  of  Sis,  and  hides  behind 
the  older  woman.  Craig  and  Judge  Davis  exchange  sour  looks.) 

LINCOLN.  (Ushering  Keenie  downstage.)  Miss  Keenie! 

(She  makes  a  curtsey.  The  men  bow.  Sis  starts  toward  kitchen 
door  UR.) 

SIS.  The  parlor's  (with  an  indicative  gesture  off  UR)  wait  in'  on 
you  if  you  don't  mind  traipsin'  through  the  kitchen. 

MISS  SOPHRONY.  (Muttering,  as  she  crosses  UR  and  exits.) 
Land  o'  Goshen !  The  best  ones  are  always  took. 

MRS.  JACKSON.  (Hopefully;  to  the  men.)  Will  you  gentlemen 
join  us  in  a  little  close  harmony? 

(Judge  Davis  and  Lawyer  Craig  begin  elbowing  each  other 
out  of  the  way  in  their  efforts  to  get  through  doorway  L  and 
upstairs.) 

JUDGE.  Sorry!  I  have  some — briefs  to  study. 
CRAIG.  Important  letters  to  write  home. 

(They  have  escaped.  Luly  May  giggles,  runs  UR  and  out 
through  kitchen  door.  Sis  picks  up  her  "Missouri  Harmony 
Book"  from  table.) 

LINCOLN.  Fd  like  a  word  with  Miss  Keenie.  Alone. 
MRS.  JACKSON.  Certainly,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

(She  also  crosses  UR  and  goes  out  into  kitchen.  Lincoln 
guides  Keenie  across  to  front  of  settee,  where  she  sits.  Sis 
hovers  uncertainly  UR.  Lincoln  puts  his  hat  on  right  end  of 
table  C.) 

LINCOLN.  Send  Nate  in  here,  will  you,  Mrs.  Beaseley? 
SIS.  Yes,  sir. 

(She  exits  to  kitchen.  Lincoln  stands  at  left  end  of  settee, 
looking  down  at  Keenie.) 

KEENIE.  Like  I  was  sayin',  Mr.  Lincoln,  I'm  willin'  to  give  Nate 

a  chance.  But  I  won't  marry  no  man  as  couldn't  even  ask  me. 
LINCOLN.  (Gently.)  Not  even  when  he  worships  you? 

(There  is  a  pause.  The  VOICES  of  the  Harmony  Class  drift 
in  faintly  from  off  R  in  the  parlor.  The  Ladies  are  practicing 
"Old  Salem/'  singing  in  harmony:  "Do~do-re-mi-do-re-do-mi- 
re-do-ti,"  etc.  See  Page  92.  The  song  continues  softly  under 
the  dialogue.) 
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'    It's  silly  of  him  not  to  even  look  at  me.   (Tosses  her 
'burly  Allen  looks,  and  he  sure  does  talk.  I  reckon  he's 


fonder  of  me.  . 

LINCOLN.  You'll  find  Nate  very  talkative  now,  I  think. 

(NATE  appears  UR  and  hesitates  uncertainly  near  doorway. 

Lincoln  lees  him,  crosses  upstage    takes  the  boy's  arm,  leads 

him  down  to  right  of  settee,  near  fireplace.) 

Come  in  Come  in,  Nate.  I  was  just  about  to  go.  (Crosses  ULC 
?o™uts?de d™or.)  I  think  111  just  sit  out  .on  the  porch  m  the 
moonlight  and  enjoy  the  singing.  (To  Keenie;  as  he  opens  door.) 
Call  me  if  you  need  any  help. 

(He  2-oes  out  ULC  and  closes  door.  There  is  another  pause. 
The  singing,  ^Sol'la^ttU'Te'do-sol^mi-re-m^  etc.9can  be 
heard  more  clearly  in  the  distance.  Keeme  pats  the  seat  at  her 
right.) 

KEENIE  Set  down,  Nate.  (He  does  so.)  It's  a  mighty  pretty 
evenin'.'  (He  looks  at  her  dumbly.)  Mr.  Lincoln  said  you  had 
somethin'  to  say  to  me.  (He  turns  away  bashfully.)  Was  it  about 
the  cotillion?  (Waits,  gets  no  answer,  pleats  her  dress  coyly .) 
'Cause,  efPn  it  is,  I  already  passed  my  promise  to  go  with  Curly 
Allen. 

(Nate  looks  at  her,  anguished;  but  he  presses  his  lips  tightly 

together.) 

I  could  change  my  mind,  though.  (Impatiently.)  Well,  Nate? 
(Rises.)  Well?  Well!  (Beginning  to  shout,  stamps  angrily  away 
to  front  of  bench  C.)  Am  I  so  all-fired  ugly  you  can't  even  speak 
to  me?  (Nate  presses  his  lips  determinedly  together  and  makes 
some  mumbling  sounds.  She  turns  and  shakes  her  finger  at  him.) 
Very  well !  Curly  ain't  so  backward,  I  must  say.  I  guess  I  better 
start  givin'  him  a  mite  more  encouragement. 

(In  despair,  Nate  gets  up  and  lunges  UR  toward  kitchen  door. 

Terrified,  Keenie  runs  to  outside  door  ULC  and  calls  out.) 

Mr.  Lincoln!  Mr.  Lincoln! 

(LINCOLN  comes  hurrying  in  ULC.  Nate  is  about  to  escape 
through  the  kitchen  door.) 

LINCOLN.  Nate!  (Nate  stops.)  Haven't  you  proposed  to  Keenie 
yet?  (Nate  shakes  his  head  negatively.  Lincoln  smiles  genially.) 
Oh,  well.  That's  a  mere  technicality.  As  I  recall,  I  didn't  do  any 
proposing  either;  and  here  I  am,  a  married  man.  (Crosses  RC, 
midway  between  Nate  and  Keenie.)  So  i£  you  two  will  just  take 
it  for  granted,  I  believe  we  can  announce  .  .  . 

(Nate  shakes  his  head  eagerly,  affirmatively.  Keenie  stamps 
her  foot  stubbornly.) 
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KEENIE.  No! 

LINCOLN.  Nate  loves  you. 

KEENIE.  Ain't  enough.  (Stamps  her  foot  again.)  I  ain't  takin'  no 
man  less'n  he  can  make  me  a  first-rate,  bang-up  proposal! 

LINCOLN.  (Puts  his  hand  encouragingly  on  Nate's  arm.)  Go 
ahead,  Nate.  (Nate  shakes  his  head  stubbornly.)  You  want  to 
marry  her?  (Nate  shakes  his  head  eagerly,  indicating  an  affirma- 
tive. Lincoln  ushers  him  downstage  to  front  of  fireplace.  Keenie 
comes  to  left  of  bench  in  front  of  table  C.)  Ask  her,  then. 

(Nate  shakes  his  head  negatively.  Keenie  waits  hopefully.) 

KEENIE.  (Pleadingly.)  You  got  to  ask  me  proper,  or  it'll  get 
around  that  I  done  the  proposin'.  (Nate  sighs,  shakes  his  head 
very  sadly.  She  folds  her  arms  and  turns  her  back  on  him.)  All 
right!  Don't! 

LINCOLN.  Just  try  it,  Nate.  Keenie'll  meet  you  more  than  half- 
way, I'm  sure. 

(She  tosses  her  head,  but  looks  around  slyly  to  see  if  Nate's 
going  to  use  the  suggestion.  Nate,  in  stubborn  but  agonized 
pantomime,  indicates  "No."  Lincoln  sighs.) 

Well,  I  guess  there's  no  hope  for  it.  You  won't  propose,  and  she 
won't  have  you  unless  you  do.  I  might  as  well  give  up.  At  least, 
the  Judge  will  be  pleased. 

(He  turns  to  go.  Frantically,  Nate  grabs  him  by  the  coattails 
and  detains  him.  Lincoln  stops  and  stares  at  Nate.  The  youth 
looks  at  him  with  such  dumb  pleading  that  Lincoln  decides  to 
try  again.) 

I  reckon  I've  got  to  do  the  proposing,  then.  (Nate  seems  de- 
lighted. Lincoln  moves  to  left  of  Nate,  takes  his  arm,  and  they 
both  cross  to  right  of  Keenie  in  front  of  bench.)  Miss  Keenie 
...  I  ain't  much  on  sweet  talking.  But  I  love  you  down  deep, 
and  I  got  a  good  farm  that  will  take  care  of  us  in  our  old  age. 

KEENIE.  (Pertly.)  But  I  ain't  old  yet. 

LINCOLN.  Maybe  Curly  Allen's  got  a  fancy  way  of  speaking, 
but  (at  the  mention  of  Curly,  Nate  clenches  his  fist,  frowns,  and 
almost  growls)  ...  he  can't  care  for  you  like  I  do.  (Nate 
ff fetches  up"  a  deep  sigh.)  No  man  could.  Keenie,  if  you  won't 
have  me,  I'm  like  to  4ie.  (Nate  looks  very  woebegone.)  Say 
you'll  have  me ! 

(Nate  hopefully  holds  out  his  hands  toward  her.) 

KEENIE.  No.  Nate's  got  to  ask  me,  and  I  got  to  have  the  travelin* 

honeymoon. 
LINCOLN.   The  honeymoon  is  assured.   Nate  will  have  money. 

He's  going  to  serve  on  the — !   (Nate  stops  him,  tugging  des~ 
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perately  at  Lincoln's  sleeve  and  shaking  his  head  violently, 
entreating  in  pantomime  that  the  lawyer  must  say  no  more.)  Of 
course  you'll  have  the  money.  The  Judge  and  I—! 

(Afraid  that  Lincoln  will  reveal  that  he  is  to  be  a  juror,  Nate 
tries  to  pat  his  hand  over  Lincoln's  mouth.  Keeme  observes 
this  and  is  furious.) 

KEENIE.  See!  See!  He's  got  the  money,  but  he  ain't  wantin'  me 
to  know.  (Paces  irately  away  to  far  DL.)  I  ain't  never  a-gom' 
to  marry  him  now.  Never! 

LINCOLN.  Nate!  For  the  last  time!  Will  you  propose  to  her? 
(Nate  shakes  his  head  pitifully,  points  to  his  sealed  lips.  Lincoln 
walks  across  to  Keeme.)  Miss  Keenie!  For  the  last  time!  Will 
you  have  him  without  the  words? 

(She  folds  her  arms,  shakes  her  head  stubbornly.  Lincoln 
sighs,  shrugs,  and  turns  away  up  to  LC.) 

I  guess  I'm  licked  .  .  .  as  I  said  to  the  man  who  tried  to  shoot 
me  (Hesitates,  his  face  breaking  into  a  faint  smile.)  Back  m 
Little  Pigeon  Creek,  one  of  the  ugliest  men  I  ever  did  see 
pushed  a  big"  pistol  into  my  face  and  said  he  was  going  to  kill 
me.  "Why?"  I  asked  him.  .  .  .  "Well/'  he  said,  "some  years  ago 
I  swore  an  oath  that  i£  I  ever  came  across  an  uglier  man  than 
myself,  I'd  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  .  .  .  (Chuckles.)  "Stranger," 
I  said,  "shoot  me!  For  if  I'm  uglier  than  you,  I  don't  want  to 
live."  (Starts  toward  stairway.)  I  bid  you  good  night. 
KEENIE.  Mr.  Lincoln! 

(She  runs  up  behind  him,  grabs  his  coattails,  pulls  him  back 
to  LC,  pushes  him  toward  Nate,  and  waits  anxiously  for  Lin- 
coln to  resume  negotiations.  Lincoln  scratches  his  head,  per- 
plexed. He  looks  from  Keenie  to  Nate.) 

LINCOLN.  There  must  be  some  way  out  of  this.  Let  me  see  .  .  . 

(He  looks  again  at  Nate,  who  turns  his  back  toward  Lincoln. 
He  glances  toward  Keenie  a  moment;  then  he  straightens  up, 
as  though  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Keenie  moves  slightly 
toward  DL  again;  Lincoln  crosses,  stands  next  to  Keenie,  and 
begins  to  speak  for  her  as  he  addresses  Nate.) 

Nate  .  .  .  I'm  kind  of  a  pretty  gal,  and  there  are  heaps  o'  men 
willing  to  marry  me.  But  somehow,  I  hanker  after  you. 

(Keenie  is  indignant.  She  pulls  his  coat,  frowns,  and  shakes 
her  head  negatively.  The  SINGING  off  R  in  the  parlor  HAS 
STOPPED  now.  Lincoln  tries  again.) 

Nate  .  ,  .  I  know  you  ain't  much  on  talking.  Maybe  I  admire 
you  for  it  in  my  secret  heart.  I  know  that — like  most  men — 
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you're  trying  to  duck  the  yoke  o£  matrimony.  (Sighs,  turns 
away,  speaks  as  if  to  himself.)  And  I  don't  blame  you. 

(He  takes  his  coat  lapels  in  his  hands,  assumes  a  legal  mien, 
and  begins  tramping  up  and  downstage  in  the  LC  area — as 
though  addressing  an  imaginary  jury.) 

Courtship  is  the  long-drawn-out  trial  which  usually  leads  to  the 
passing  of  the  life  sentence — marriage.  (Indicating  Keenie  with 
a  sweep  of  his  hand.)  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  the  woman. 
She  is  righting  for  her  inalienable  rights:  a  pretty  proposal, 
vows  of  undying  love,  and  a  traveling  honeymoon.  (Indicates 
Nate.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  man — the  defendant — has  his 
rights  also,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  right  to  his 
liberty ! 

(He  holds  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  stem  either  protest  or  applause 
from  spectators  in  his  imaginary  courtroom.) 

It  may  be  said  that  the  plaintiff  is  righting  for  her  birthrights 
.  .  .  and  that  the  defendant  is  fighting  for  his  rights. 

KEENIE.  (Trying  to  recall  him  to  the  practical  matter  at  hand.) 
Pst!  Pst! 

LINCOLN.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  her  demands.  The  de- 
fendant, on  the  other  hand,  is  entitled  to  hold  out  on  the 
plaintiff.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  young  woman.  Yet,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  defendant. 

(Nate  crosses  to  Lincoln,  jerks  his  coat  sleeve,  nudges  him, 
points  to  Keenie  and  to  himself.  When  Keenie  sees  that  Lin- 
coln's attention  has  been  recalled  to  the  matter  of  the  moment, 
she  turns  her  back  on  the  men.  Lincoln  takes  a  different  tone.) 

Oh — yes!  What  was  I  saying?  (Returns  to  Keenie's  side.)  Yes, 
Nate,  it  would  be  mighty  convenient  if  you  could  say  pretty 
things  to  me  now  and  then.  But  if  you  can't,  you  just  can't.  And 
that's  all.  So  I  got  to  take  you  like  you  are  and  love  you  for  the 
things  you're  lacking  in. 

(Nate  is  highly  pleased.  He  steps  over,  shakes  Lincoln's  hand 
sincerely,  and  then  returns  to  his  side  of  the  room — at  left 
end  of  settee.) 

I  know  you're  a  good  boy  and  a  hard  worker  and  mighty  sweet 
to  your  Maw.  (Nate,  pleased  but  bashful,  draws  circles  on  the 
floor  with  his  foot.  Keenie  stands  rigid.)  And  when  you're 
slicked  up  proper,  you're  almost  good-looking. 

(Nate  is  almost  overcome  by  this  praise.  Keenie's  shoulders 
shake  with  suppressed  laughter.  Nate  beckons  to  Lincoln, 
catches  the  lawyer's  attention,  attempts  to  express  something 
in  pantomime.  He  holds  his  hand  about  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
then  raises  it  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  He  points  to  Keenie. 
Lincoln  is  puzzled,  scratches  his  head.) 
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How's  that? 

(In  pantomime,  Nate  holds  something  gingerly  in  his  arms.  He 
pantomimes  dropping  it.  It  breaks;  he  sieves.  Lincoln 
guesses.) 

Oh!  Eggs  I  (Nate  nods  eagerly,  again  holds  his  hand  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor.)  And-chickens !  (Nate  continues  to  nod. .Lin- 
coln turns  to  Keenie.)  When  we're  married,  I'm  going  to  buy 
you  a  chicken.  You  can  sell  the  eggs  it  lays.  And  when  you  get 
enough  money  (Nate  holds  his  hand  about  two  feet  above  the 
£oor)  .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  bigger  chicken. 

KEENIE.  (Stamps  her  foot  in  rage,  shakes  her  fist  at  the  men.) 
Oh  you  will,  will  you?  Chickens!  I  guess  you'd  even  let  me 
clean  out  the  coops  efFn  it'd  make  me  happy.  (Nate  nods  Wiss- 
fuHy  )  Oh,  you— !  You— !  You  got  the  worst  case  of  "no-gump- 
tion'' I  ever  did  see.  (Wrathfully.)  Nate  Beaseley,  I  wouldn't 
marry  you  now  efFn  I  had  to  die  an  old  maid!  I  hate  you!  I 
hate  you!  You  horrible  .  .  . 

LINCOLN  (Breaking  in  on  her  tirade.)  Ain't  she  pretty  when 
she's  in  a  temper?  (Firmly.)  Now,  Keenie,  stop  acting-up  and 
come  over  here  and  kiss  me  like  you  should. 

(Keenie  doesn't  quite  know  how  to  take  this.  She  stamps  her 
foot,  scowls,  and  lowers  her  head.  After  a  moment,  she  looks 
up  at  Lincoln  and  smiles  demurely.) 

KEENIE.  Don't  .  .  .  mind  .  .  .  effn  I  do. 

(She  holds  out  her  arms  and  starts  toward  Lincoln.  He  holds 
out  his  arms  and  goes  to  meet  her.  Nate  looks  on,  open- 
mouthed  with  astonishment  as  Lincoln  and  Keenie  meet  just 
below  left  end  of  bench  in  front  of  table  C.  Lincoln  puts  his 
arms  about  Keenie  and  is  fust  on  the  point  of  kissing  her 
when  Nate  comes  suddenly  to  his  senses.) 

NATE.  Hold  on,  Mr.  Lincoln!  HoM  on!  (Crossing  to  him.)  You're 
just  speakin'  up  for  me — not  actin'  for  me ! 

(He  yanks  Keenie  away  from  Lincoln  and  takes  her  in  his 
arms  for  a  long  embrace.  Keenie  seems  delighted.  Lincoln 
counters  to  right  of  Natef  watches  the  couple  ruefully  for  a 
moment.) 

LINCOLN.  I'm  like  the  old  lady  who  baked  the  pies  and  never 
even  got  to  taste  them. 

NATE,  (Suddenly  howls.)  I  spoke  out!  (Pushes  Keenie  away 
from  him,  turns  accusingly  to  Lincoln.)  You  done  tempted  me! 
(Despairingly;  pointing  to  the  surprised  Keenie.)  And  she  done 
made  me  break  the  law!  Now  I  don't  get  to  be  no  juryman,  and 
I  lose  the  money  for  the  travelin'  honeymoon! 
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LINCOLN.  What's  this? 

NATE.  Jedge  Davis  swore  me  in  and  said  I  dasn't  speak  to  no- 
body! 

LINCOLN.  (Glances  toward  stairs,  smiles  grimly.)  And  that's 
why  you  wouldn't  speak  out  and  propose?  (Nate  nods.)  I  see 
now  what  the  Judge  was  up  to.  (Puts  his  hand  on  Nate's  shoul- 
der.) It's  only  during  the  trial,  Nate,  that  you  can't  talk  to 
outsiders. 

NATE.  You  mean — it's  all  right,  then?  (Lincoln  nods.  Nate  emits 
an  enormous  sigh  of  relief,  goes  to  Keenie,  grins  happily.) 
Well  .  .  .  you  done  won  me,  Keenie. 

(Keenie  pouts,  but  Nate  very  masterfully  takes  her  into  his 
arms  and  kisses  her.  Lincoln  hurries  UR  to  kitchen  door  and 
calls  out.) 

LINCOLN.  (Loudly.)  Mrs.  Beaseley!  Mrs.  Jackson!  Ladies! 
(Turns  and  strides  across  to  L,  calls  upstairs.)  Come  on  down, 
Judge  Davis!  You,  too,  Mr.  Craig!  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing ! 

(Almost  instantly,  JUDGE  DAVIS  and  LAWYER  CRAIG 
come  down  the  stairs  and  appear  at  L.  Lincoln  laughs  accus- 
ingly.) 

Eavesdroppers ! 

CRAIG.  I  told  you  he'd  do  it,  Judge. 
LINCOLN.  And  in  spite  o£  you. 
JUDGE.  Humph! 

LINCOLN.  You  promised  if  I  won,  you  wouldn't  lecture  me  again. 
JUDGE.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lincoln — 
LINCOLN.  You  got  to  keep  your  promise  now,  Judge  Davis. 

(MRS.  JACKSON,  LULY  MAY,  SIS  BEASELEY,  and  MISS 
SOPHRONY  crowd  excitedly  in  through  kitchen  door  UR. 
They  see  Keenie,  still  locked  in  Nate's  embrace.  Mrs.  Jackson 
hurries  directly  downstage  to  fireplace,  hoping  to  get  a  better 
look.) 

MRS.  JACKSON.  Keenie  done  landed  him! 

SIS.  My  boy!  (Begins  to  sob,  advances  to  right  end  of  bench.) 
I'm  so  ...  so  ...  hap-hap-Aappy/ 

(Luly  May  giggles  loudly.  Nate  and  Keenie  separate  in  con- 
fusion. Nate  remains  awkwardly  but  happily  at  LC.  Keenie 
moves  to  front  of  bench  C.  Miss  Sophrony  sighs  blissfully  as 
she  and  Luly  May  rush  to  Keenie  and  kiss  her  profusely  on 
the  cheek.  Miss  Sophrony  is  at  right  of  Keenie;  Luly  May  is 
at  her  left.  Mrs.  Jackson  hurries  across  to  Keenie;  and  the 
others  make  room  for  her  and  Sis — both  of  whom  fairly 
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smother  Keenie  with  kisses  of  joy.  Lincoln  and  Craig  move 
down  to  Nate— Lincoln  at  the  boy's  right— and  both  shake 
Nate's  hand  in  congratulations.  The  fudge  merely  moves  down 
to  chair  DL  and  watches  sulkily.) 

MISS  SOPHRONY.  Be  you  married,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

LINCOLN.  (Sighs  deeply.)  Yes. 

MISS  SOPHRONY.  (Also  sighing  deeply.)  Too  bad! 

LINCOLN.   (Looks  at  her,  shudders  slightly.)   Well—sometimes 

Fm  almost  reconciled ! 

SIS.  We  got  you  to  thank  for  this,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
MRS.  JACKSON.  Yes,  indeedy! 

(Luly  May  giggles  again.) 

CRAIG  Abe,  have  you  any  advice  to  offer  these  young  people  who 
are  about  to  embark  on  what  is  commonly  called  "the  sea  of 
matrimony"? 

LINCOLN.  I  have  one  rule  for  a  happy  marriage.  (Nate  moves  in 
close  to  Lincoln's  left;  Keenie  conies  to  his  right.  Lincoln  puts 
an  arm  about  the  shoulder  of  each.)  My  wife  explained  it  to 
me  on  our  wedding  day. 

CRAIG.  If  I  may  inquire — ? 

LINCOLN.  We  agreed  that  she  settle  all  minor  problems  and  I 
settle  all  the  major  problems. 

CRAIG.  Does  it  work? 

LINCOLN.  Perfectly.  (After  a  pause.)  So  far,  we  don't  seem  to 
have  had  any  major  problems.  (Shaking  Nate's  hand  again.) 
Leave  everything  to  your  wife,  son,  if  you  want  a  happy  mar- 
riage. 

NATE.  (Nervously.)  What  does  a  feller  say  when  he  faces  the 
preacher? 

LINCOLN.  I  said,  "With  this  ring  I  now  thee  wed,  and  with  all 
my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

JUDGE.  (Sourly.)  Good  gracious,  Lincoln!  The  statute  fixes  all 
that. 

LINCOLN.  I  know.  I  just  thought  I'd  add  a  little  dignity  to  the 
statute.  Now!  (Claps  his  hands,  stamps  his  feet.)  How  about  a 
song  for  the  happy  pair? 

(For  "OPTIONAL  ENDING,"  see  "Notes  on  Producing  the  Play,11 
Page  90.) 

(In  a  nasal,  toneless,  but  somehow  pleasant-sounding  voice, 
Lincoln  starts  singing,  ((Hopf  Blue  Jay"  See  Page  93.) 
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"Old  Blue  Jay  is  hoppin',  eatin'  seeds  you're  droppinV 
MISS  SOPHRONY.  (As  Luly  May  giggles.)  No,  no,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

(Takes  pitch  pipe  from  her  reticule,  sounds  the  first  note,  nods 

to  Sis.)  Like  this! 
SIS.    (Singing.)    "Old   Blue   Jay   is   hoppin',    eatin'   seeds   you're 

droppinV' 
MRS.  JACKSON.   (Joining  her  on  second  line.)  "Your  corn  will 

never  grow." 

KEENIE.        I   (Coming  in  on  third  line.)  "Old  Blue  Jay  is  merry. 
LULY  MAY. )       Eats  all  he  can  carry." 
LADIES.  (All  together.)  "Hoppin'  down  the  road." 

(Lincoln,  in  his  zeal  to  join  in,  jumps  at  the  next  phrase 
before  the  ladies  are  ready  and  sings  it  out  alone.) 

LINCOLN.  "Hop,  Blue  Jay!" 

(Luly  May  has  a  fit  of  giggling  and  has  to  stop  singing.  Lin- 
coln and  the  Ladies  sing  together.) 

"Here's  a  clod  for  you!  Hop,  Blue  Jay.  Eatin*  time  is  through." 

(During  the  last  line,  Lincoln  motions  Craig  and  the  fudge  to 
join  in.  They  look  at  each  other  uncertainly.  Lincoln  takes  Sis 
Beaseley's  hand,  and  they  stand  in  dance  position.  Keenie 
grabs  Nate's  hand;  and  they — with  Lincoln  and  Sis — form  a 
square  and  start  to  dance.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fudge — who  continues  to  sulk — sing  the  second  verse.  As  the 
music  gets  under  way,  Craig  takes  Luly  May's  hand;  and  they 
join  in  the  dance.  Miss  Sophrony  leads  the  singing.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son stands  near  the  fudge,  glaring  angrily  at  him  and  waiting 
for  him  to  invite  her  to  dance.) 

ALL.   (Singing  and  dancing.)  "Old  Blue  Jay  is  floppin';  now  no 
more  he's  hoppin', 
My  corn  is  sure  to  grow. 

Old  Blue  Jay's  a  smarty.  But  this  ain't  no  party; 
Old  Blue  Jay  must  go! 
Flop,  Blue  Jay.  Go  on,  flop  away. 
Flop,  Blue  Jay;  this  is  not  your  day." 

(Near  the  end  of  the  song,  Sis  Beaseley — panting  heavily — 
slips  out  of  the  dance,  sinks  down  onto  the  settee,  and  sits 
fanning  herself  with  her  apron.  With  a  grotesque  but  some- 
how gallant  gesture,  Lincoln  offers  his  arm  to  Miss  Sophrony, 
who  is  practically  overcome  with  delight.  He  takes  her  aside 
from  the  other  dancers,  and  they  are  soon  off  in  a  bouncing 
polka.  With  the  exception  of  Lincoln  and  Miss  Sophrony,  all 
start  singing  the  second  verse  again.) 
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LINCOLN.   (Calling  out  over  the  music.)  This  is  how  it  should 

be  danced.  ,.. 

TUTQ^  «;OPHRONY  (Proudly.)  You  gals  better  shine  up  to  Mr. 
iScSS  f«  ?he  cotifllon  in  the  Jedge's  honor.  He's  a  mighty 
fine  dancer! 

(Keenie  and  Nate  stop  dancing  to  watch,  as  do  the  others.) 

KEENIE  (Smiles  provocatively  at  Lincoln.)  I  wouldn't  say  "No" 
eff'n  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  ask  me  to  dance  a  set  with  him! 

LINCOLN.  (Stops  dancing.)  Miss  Keenie,  if  I  may  have  the 
honor — 

NATE.  (Shouting  out.)  No,  you  don't,  Mr.  Lincoln! 

(He  grabs  Keenie's  hand  possessively,  leads  her  ULC  and 
through  outside  door.  She  goes— with  a  backward,  smiling 
glance  at  Lincoln.  Luly  May  giggles.  Sis  suddenly  claps  her 
hands  for  attention.) 

SIS  Ladies!  Ladies!  We  must  get  on  with  our  practicin'.  (Leads 
the  way  upstage  and  stands  near  kitchen  door  while  Luly  May, 
Miss  Sophrony,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  cross  UR  and  file  off.  Sis 
speaks  invitingly  to  fudge  Davis,  who  has  remained  at  DL.) 
Jedge,  we'd  be  mighty  honored  if  you'd  join  us.  And  you,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Craig. 

LINCOLN.  (Upstage  of  table  C.)  Why  not,  Judge? 

CRAIG.  Yes.  (Prepares  to  follow  the  Ladies  out  UR.)  Why  not? 

JUDGE.  Perhaps  I  will. 

SIS.  Come  along,  then. 

JUDGE.  Presently,  Mrs.  Beaseley. 

(Sis  and  Craig  exit  to  kitchen.  Lincoln  starts  to  follow  them, 
fudge  Davis  clears  his  throat  significantly.  Lincoln,  his  atten- 
tion caught,  turns  and  waits  curiously.  The  fudge  crosses  to 
him.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  ...  I  couldn't  help  eavesdropping.  And  I  grudg- 
ingly admit  that  I  admire  the  way  you  handled  that  proposal. 

LINCOLN.  Then  I'm  not  to  be  lectured  any  more  for  skylarking? 

JUDGE.  I'll  never  say  another  critical  word  (lowers  his  voice 
confidentially)  .  ,  .  providing  you  do  something  for  me. 

LINCOLN.  Name  it. 

(fudge  Davis  looks  around  cautiously,  takes  Lincoln  by  the 
arm,  and  draws  him  away  from  kitchen  door  to  RC.) 

JUDGE.  A  very  wealthy  but  extremely  jealous  widow  back  in 
Springfield  happens  to  be  interested  in  me,  and  .  .  . 
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LINCOLN.   (Rubbing  his  hands  together.)  And  you  want  me  to 

win  this  lady  for  you? 
JUDGE.  (Wiping  his  brow.)  Gad,  120,  Mr.  Lincoln!  I  want  you  to 

get  rid  of  her  for  me! 

(The  CURTAINS  CLOSE  quickly.) 
(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  APPEALING  aspects  of  LAWYER  LIN- 
COLN is  that  it  has  sufficient  worth  to  warrant  an  "all-out" 
production — in  terms  of  casting,  directing,  costuming,  and  staging. 
Fortunately,  it  is  one  of  those  literary  and  stage-worthy  works 
which  makes  any  degree  of  effort  and  ingenuity^  seem  worth  it. 
LAWYER.  LINCOLN  is  by  no  meafos  a  "holiday"  play;  its  sub- 
ject matter,  its  situation,  and  its  theme  are  timeless  and  universal. 
Unlike  most  'Lincoln  plays,  there  are  a  number  of  other  important 
roles;  so  the  success  of  the  presentation  does  not  have  to  hinge 
completely  on  exceptional  casting  of  the  title-character. 

As  publishers,  we  naturally  feel  that  LAWYER  LINCOLN 
deserves  to  be  played  in  as  wide  a  variety  of  circumstances  as 
possible.  To  that  end,  we  offer  the  following  general  suggestions: 

While  the  stairway  at  Left  affords  several  useful  and  attractive 
playing  levels,  the  fact  that  no  set  of  steps  is  available — especially 
in  assembly  and  contest  work — will  detract  but  little.  A  door,  or 
even  a  simple  opening  in  the  cyclorama,  will  prove  adequate  for 
the  requirements  of  this  particular  acting  edition.  .  .  .  The  cos- 
tume suggestions,  enumerated  on  the  character's  first  appearance, 
can  be  varied  in  an  unlimited  number  of  ways.  Certainly,  no  at- 
tempt at  authentic  costuming  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  cos- 
tume room  or  attic  trunks  will  undoubtedly  yield  old  dresses  and 
suits  which — while  not  necessarily  coinciding  with  the  period  of 
the  play — can  easily  be  altered  slightly  to  serve  this  play's  pur- 
pose. Lincoln's  stovepipe  hat  is  a  kind  of  trademark,  of  course; 
but  the  audience  will  soon  accept  the  character  without  it.  The 
costumes  for  Keenie  and  Luly  May  should  be  somewhat  more 
colorful  and  "dressy"  than  those  of  the  older  women.  .  .  .  Since 
the  play  is  a  comedy,  the  lighting  should  be  both  warm  and  fairly 
general.  Although  the  present  script  suggests  the  two  chief  light 
sources  as  being  the  lamp  and  the  fireplace  glow,  these  would  need 
to  be  "boosted"  appreciably  in  order  that  the  facial  expressions  of 
the  actors  (and  Nate's  extensive  pantomiming  particularly)  not  be 
lost  by  the  audience. 


OPTIONAL  ENDING 

While  it  will  be  almost  immediately  apparent  that  the  music  and 
dancing  add  a  desirable  flavor  and  "lift"  to  the  play's  climax,  there 
are  sure  to  be  a  number  of  producing  groups  that  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  omit  it.  The  time  limitations  imposed  by  many  one-act  play 
tournaments  will  prompt  certain  directors  to  eliminate  it  Other 
directors,  either  because  of  a  limited  rehearsal  schedule  or  a  feel- 
,««r  -f  inadequacy  with  reference  to  music  and  dance,  may  tend  to 
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reject   producing  LAWYER  LINCOLN  because  it  is   "too  dif- 
ficult/' 

To  anticipate  and  offset  such  objection,  we  take  the  position 
that  since  the  singing  and  dancing  are  more  in  the  nature  of  the 
celebration  of  the  climax  (Nate's  and  Keenie's  engagement)  than 
a  part  of  the  actual  climax  itself,  the  singing  of  "Blue  Jay,  Hop" 
and  the  resultant  square  dancing  can  be  cut  out  without  materially 
damaging  the  entity  of  the  whole.  If  such  cutting  is  to  be  effected, 
it  might  very  well  begin  after  Lincoln's  line:  "How  about  a  song 
for  the  happy  pair?"  The  others  can  voice  approval,  even  applaud; 
and  Sis  can  say:  "That's  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Come  on  into 
the  parlor,  everybody.  We  must  get  on  with  our  practicing  any- 
ways." She  then  leads  the  way  upstage  and  stands  near  kitchen 
door  while  all  of  the  other  women  file  out  UR,  as  in  the  present 
script  on  Page  88. 


THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 

lighted  lamp  (on  table  C) 

basket  of  knitting  (on  settee  RC) 

logs  (in  fireplace  DR) 

brass  bed-warmer  (standing  against  fireplace) 

*"Missouri  Harmony  Book"  (Sis  B easel ey,  behind  table) 

BROUGHT  ON 

plate  of  food,  knife,  fork,  spoon  (Sis>  from  UR) 
wooden  pail  (Nate,  from  ULC) 

handkerchief,  watch  and  fob  (Judge  Davis,  from  upstairs  L) 
stovepipe  hat,  legal  papers  (Lincoln,  from  ULC) 
black  reticule,  pitch  pipe  (Miss  Sophrony,  from  ULC) 
handkerchiefs    and    4    "Missouri    Harmony    Books"    (Miss   So- 
phrony,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Luly  May,  and  Keenie;  from  ULC) 

*(NOTE:  The  ''Missouri  Harmony  Book"  was  a  fairly  large 
ledger-type  book,  about  eleven  inches  wide  by  only  eight 
inches  high.) 


'OLD  SALEM' 


Words  from  Missouri  Harmony  Book 
Music  by  CHASE  WEBB 
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'HOP,  BLUE  JAY*- Schottische 


Words  and  Music 
by  CHASE  WEBB 
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Old    blue  jay     is     hoppinq, 
Old    blue  jay     is   floppinq, 
Old    blue  jay     is     flymq, 
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eatinq  seeds  youre  droppinq. 
now    no  more   he's   hoppinq. 
to  his  nest  he's   hie-inq, 
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Your  corn  will    nev-er  qrow. 
Mq    corn    is    sure   to  qrou;. 
nou/  that  his   da^  is  thru. 

Old  blue  \ay    is     merry  , 
Old  blue  jag's  <a  smarty. 
Old  blu€  jaij   is    merry, 
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eats  all 
but  this 

he  can  carry, 
is  no  party, 

hoppinq  down  the      row.       Hop,blue 
old  blue  jay  must     qo-     Flop,blue 

I 
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(04! 

has  all 

he  can  carry; 

thatqocs  forme 

too!  (END) 
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Here's  a  clod  for  you. 
Go  on  flop  a-  LUQIJ; 

Hop,blue  jay! 
flop,blue  jay! 

Eatinq 
This  is 

time  is  throuqh! 
not  qour  day! 
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Modern  Melodrama 


JAY  R.  GOULD,  creator  of  Steps  from  Beyond,  has  been  associated 
with  the  field  of  drama  for  many  years  as  a  director  of  college 
productions,  a  leader  of  drama  groups,  and  a  playwright. 

Mr.  Gould  was  educated  in  Canada,  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
University,  and  in  summer  sessions  at  the  Central  School  of  Dra- 
matic Art  in  London,  England.  Most  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  has 
been  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  where 
he  is  professor  of  English  and  director  of  the  Technical  Writers' 
Institute. 

Since  1930,  Mr.  Gould  has  been  associated  with  the  R.P.I.  Players, 
for  whom  he  has  directed  more  than  seventy-five  productions.  He 
spent  a  season  at  the  Spa  Theatre,  Saratoga,  New  York;  and  he 
has  conducted  drama  groups  on  summer  tours  of  England  and 
France.  He  is  the  author  of  several  one-act  plays,  magazine  articles, 
and  a  textbook  on  writing.  A  skilled  lecturer,  he  has  spoken  before 
a  number  of  professional  societies. 


STEPS  FROM  BEYOND.  ©1954,   1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON   85  Co., 
Evanston,  111. 


The  Play's  Story 


"STEPS   FROM   BEYOND,11  A   MELODRAMA   IN   ONE  ACT 

HIGH  ON  THE  TREACHEROUS  CLIFFS  overlooking  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  stands  the  lonely  cottage  of  Madame  Dupless.  The 
path  from  the  village  to  its  door  is  steep  and  cannot  be  safely 
traversed  at  night  except  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Madame's 
man-of-all-work,  Johnny  Boudreau.  The  only  other  path  is  the 
series  of  narrow  steps  up  from  the  waters  of  the  cove  far  be- 
low— steps  slippery-wet  with  fog  and  spray.  .  .  .  Yet  somehow — 
silently,  inexplicably,  suddenly — the  stranger  stands  in  the  door- 
way. Danger  impends!  Danger,  dishonor  .  .  .  even  death! 

Charles  Dupless,  Madame's  son  and  a  hero  of  the  French 
Underground,  has  recently  been  killed  in  Paris  under  odd  cir- 
cumstances by  a  man  known  to  the  police  as  Henri  Predis. 
Among  the  personal  effects  of  the  murdered  hero  was  an  im- 
portant looking  letter,  marked  "FOR  PAUL  GERMAIN.  DO 
NOT  OPEN!"  .  .  .  Madame's  moody,  mysterious  visitor  insists 
that  he  is  Paul  Germain,  the  man  for  whom  the  letter  was 
intended. 

Something  tells  the  old  woman  to  wait  .  .  .  wait  until  Felice, 
her  granddaughter  and  daughter  of  the  dead  Charles,  shall 
arrive.  Even  now,  Johnny  Boudreau  must  be  guiding  her  up  the 
path  from  the  village.  Madame  delays.  She  and  her  visitor 
talk  of  the  heroic  Charles,  of  the  beautiful  monument  erected 
to  his  memory,  of  the  notorious  "People's  Party,"  whose  un- 
known members  "feed  on  darkness"  and  who  circulate  "bad 
rumors"  about  Charles's  good  name. 

Felice  and  Johnny  arrive.  Both  are  suspicious.  And  soon  their 
worst  fears  materialize.  Paul  Germain,  cold  and  merciless,  gains 
possession  of  the  valuable  letter — a  letter  which  contains  the 
names  of  the  citizens  responsible  for  organizing  the  hated  "Peo- 
ple's Party"  within  the  province.  And  before  he  goes,  he  almost 
succeeds  in  shattering  the  old  woman's  faith  in  her  hero-son. 
M'sieu  Germain,  however,  makes  one  mistake.  He  forces  Johnny 
Boudreau  to  "light  the  way  down  those  wicked  steps." 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE  IS  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO    ARE    INVOLVED    IN    THE    PLAY,    "STEPS    FROM    BEYOND,"    INCLUDE 

THREE  MEN*  AND  TWO  WOMEN 


MADAME  DUPLESS 

A  French-Canadian  Mother;  Proud,  Dignified;  60 

PAUL  GERMAIN 

Her  Strange  Guest;  Tense,  Moody;  in  His  Forties 

FELICE  DUPLESS 

Madame3 s  Granddaughter;  Persuasive,  Pretty;  20 

JOHNNY  BOUDREAU 

Madame' s  Old  Helper;  Large,  Loyal,  and  Shrewd 

*AN  OFFICER 

of  the  Police.  (Appears  briefly  at  end  of  play.) 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  THE  SITTING  ROOM  OF  THE  DUPLESS  COTTAGE  OVERLOOKING 
THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY,  NEAR  THE  VILLAGE  OF  KENTVILLE. 

THE    TIME:    APPROXIMATELY    TEN    O'CLOCK    ON    A    SOMEWHAT    STORMY 
NIGHT  IN  LATE  AUTUMN.  THE  PRESENT. 
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The  Setting 


FOR    THE    PLAY    IS    THE    SITTING    ROOM    OF    THE    DUPLESS    COTTAGE. 

BASICALLY,  we  need  see  only  a  corner  of  this  rather  simple  room.  At 
Downstage  Left,  a  door  opens  off  into  the  kitchen.  Centered  in  the 
wall  upstage  of  this  opening  is  a  sturdy  fireplace,  constructed  of  stone. 
Upstage  Right  Center,  against  the  rear  wall,  two  or  three  steps  lead  up 
to  a  landing  from  which  an  unseen  stairway  ascends  to  the  sleeping 
rooms  overhead.  At  Down  Right,  a  heavy  timbered  door  opens  to  the 
outside.  A  casement  window,  in  the  rear  wall  Up  Right,  looks  out  upon 
the  treacherous  cliff  and  the  waters  of  the  cove  far  below. 

The  furnishings  are  plain  and— for  the  most  part— in  good  harmony. 
A  small  round  table  with  an  embroidered  covering  and  a  silver  candle- 
stick occupies  the  Center  of  the  room.  A  straight  chair  stands  at  its 
right:  and  at  the  left  of  the  table,  a  rocking  chair  stands  sufficiently 
close'  to  the  open  hearth  to  catch  the  warmth  from  the  coals  which 
presently  glow  upon  it.  Up  Right,  under  the  window,  is  a  lidded  window 
seat  or  possibly  an  ancient  chest.  On  the  wall  upstage  of  the  table,  near 
the  landing,  hangs  an  old  telephone  of  the  hand-cranked  variety. 
Mounted  to  its  left  are  three  or  four  clothes-pegs  on  a  board.  Madame's 
shawl  hangs  from  one  of  these,  Paul's  cap  and  jacket  from  another.  An 
old-fashioned  lamp,  which  rests  on  the  table,  casts  its  rays  about  the 
room;  but  they  are  too  feeble  to  penetrate  the  deeper  darknesses  of 
the  more  remote  corners.  Against  the  Left  wall,  between  the  fireplace 
and  the  kitchen  doorway,  there  stands  a  small  bench  or  stool.  (Optional.) 

A  dark  cyclorama,  rather  than  conventional  stage  flats,  may  be  used 
to  denote  the  boundaries  of  the  action — with  the  furniture  placed  ap- 
proximately as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
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was  entered  in  the  Drama  Festival  at  Muskingum  College 
by  the  High  School  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  March,  1955, 
and  won  an  EXCELLENT  RATING  in  the  State  High 
School  Speech  League.  William  C.  Still  directed  the  pro- 
duction. 

As  directed  by  Tom  R.  Kiteley  and  staged  by  the  Longmont 
Grange  Dramatic  Club  in  1955,  STEPS  FROM  BEYOND 
was  awarded  FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  Colorado  Grange  One- 
Act  Play  Contest. 
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IMPORTANT,      NOTICE 

A  royally  -fee  must  be  paid  lor  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Steps  from 
Beyond."  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for 
stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:  THE  SITTING  ROOM  OF  MADAME  DUPLESS'S 
COTTAGE  ON  THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  SIDE  OF  THE  BAY 
OF  FUNDY. 


TIME:    THE    PRESENT;    ABOUT    TEN    O'CLOCK    ON    A 
FOGGY  NIGHT  IN  FALL. 


CURTAINS  OPEN.  From  below  comes  the  distant 
sound  of  the  WIND  and  the  POUNDING  OF  THE 
SURF — mufffed  and  monotonous — on  the  jagged  rocks  of  the 
bay.  In  a  moment,  MADAME  DUPLESS,  a  French-Canadian 
woman  of  some  sixty  years,  enters  from  the  kitchen  DL, 
carrying  a  tray  of  sandwiches  and  pastries  and  a  large  white 
napkin.  A  dignified,  cheerful  woman,  her  presence  suggests 
an  exceptional  power  of  will,  an  abiding  inner  strength. 
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She  carries  the  tray  to  the  table*  C .arranges  /,  caref«/7y 


to  the  outside  door  DR,  she  opens  it  and 
moment.  The  sound  of  the  WIND  and  WAVES  grows  louder 
—then  recedes  as  she  closes  the  door.  Madame  crosses  L  to 
fireplace,  takes  up  the  poker,  and  stirs  the  dying  embers.  The 
FIREPLACE  GLOW  becomes  more  noticeable. 

PAUL  GERMAIN,  presumably  a  citizen  of  France,  appears 
quietly  on  the  landing  URC,  a  small  suitcase  in  his  hand.  A 
lithe,  powerful  man,  he  seems  to  alternate  between  moods  of 
calm  self-possession  and  distraught  restlessness.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  accomplish  his  particular  purpose  without 
violence,  but  he  is  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of  his  patience. 

He  pauses  on  the  landing  for  a  moment,  studying  Madame 
Dupless.  His  glance  falls  to  the  candlestick  on  table  C.  He 
quietly  puts  down  his  case  and — with  quick,  catlike  moves- 
descends  the  steps,  crosses  behind  table,  picks  up  the  candle- 
stick, and  balances  it  experimentally  in  his  hand.  Again  he 
fastens  his  gaze  on  the  back  of  Madame's  head  and  steals 
toward  her,  the  candlestick  aloft.  Madame  speaks  then,  her 
voice  quiet  and  reassuring  as  she  continues  her  study  of  the 
coals. 

MADAME.  Do  not  be  so  anxious  about  the  letter,  M'sieu  Germain. 

(Paul   stops,   surprised,   and   slowly  lowers   the   candlestick. 
Madame — her  back  still  toward  him — replaces  the  poker.) 

I  will  give  it  to  you  in  due  time. 

(The  tension  is  broken,  but  Paul  controls  his  feelings  with 
difficulty.) 

PAUL.  I  have  been  very  patient,  Madame  Dupless.  Your  son, 
Charles,  left  the  letter  for  me — in  your  charge.  If  he  were  alive 
now  .  .  . 

MADAME.  (Turns,  smiles.)  I  will  give  you  the  letter,  M'sieu  Ger- 
main. Do  not  fear.  Who  would  deny  the  great  Paul  Germain 
anything?  (Moves  to  him,  takes  the  candlestick.)  A  beautiful 
piece  of  silver,  is  it  not? 

*  {She  crosses  in  front  of  him  to  back  of  table  C  and  carefully 
replaces  the  candlestick.  He  stares  at  her,  baffled,  then  laughs 
shortly.) 

PAUL.  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Madame.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 

I  like  it. 
MADAME.  Only  a  small  joke,  M'sieu.  (Gently,  earnestly;  for  it 

is   apparent  that  she  greatly  respects  this  man,   even  admires 
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him.)  I  would  be  a  poor  mother  indeed  to  laugh  at  Paul  Ger- 
main— the  one  man  whom  my  son  trusted.  When  you  and  he 
were  together  in  the  French  Resistance,  he  wrote  me  of  things — 
and  people.  (Pauses,  looks  at  him.)  For  me,  there  is  only  one 
hero  greater  than  you,  M'sieu. 

PAUL.  Your  son,  Charles  Dupless. 

MADAME.  My  son  .  .  ,  who  is  dead.  (Nods,  sighs.)  M'sieu,  I 
cannot  understand  who  would  kill  my  son — or  why.  The  war 
had  already  been  over  for  a  number  of  years.  (This  has  been 
troubling  her  all  the  while;  she  turns  away,  walks  toward  win- 
dow UR.)  Were  not  all  of  our  enemies  dead  or  in  prison?  Who 
would  kill  my  son? 

PAUL.  Life  is  ironic,  Madame  Dupless.  And  there  are  many  things 
that  none  of  us  can  understand.  (Glances  at  his  watch;  a  new 
urgency  comes  into  his  voice.)  But — Madame,  you  must  give 
me  the  letter  Charles  left  for  me.  Already  I  have  been  here  three 
days  and — 

MADAME.  Three  days.  (Reminiscently.)  For  us — Johnny  Bou- 
dreau  and  myself — it  has  been  as  if  we  had  again  lived  three 
days  in  the  happier  past.  For  a  few  fleeting  hours,  M'sieu,  it  is 
almost  as  if  my  dead  son  has  returned  to  us  from  .  .  .  from 
beyond! 

PAUL.  You  have  been  most  hospitable,  Madame — and  kind. 
(Glances  at  his  watch  again,  takes  a  step  toward  her.)  But  now 
I  must  take  my  leave.  I  must  go  tonight ! 

MADAME.  (Surprised.)  So  soon?  After  three  days  only?  (Shrugs, 
bends  to  open  lid  of  window  seat.)  So  short  a  time — ? 

(He  crosses  swiftly  to  her,  stands  behind  her  as  she  searches 
through  window  seat  for  her  sewing  basket.) 

PAUL.  Three  days,  Madame!  To  you  people — living  quietly, 
peacefully  here  on  the  rock-ledged  Bay  of  Fundy — such  time 
may  mean  but  little.  (Intensely.)  But  to  me,  it  is  as  a  lifetime! 

MADAME.  You  are  so  funny,  M'sieu.  (Chuckles,  finds  sewing 
basket,  straightens,  replaces  the  lid  on  the  seat,  turns  to  Paul.) 
Always  you  are  in  haste. 

(He  suddenly  seizes  her  wrist  in  his  powerful  hand.) 

PAUL.  Yes,  Madame!  I  am  always  in  haste — and  never  more  so 
than  at  this  moment.  Just  give  me  what  belongs  to  me!  The 
letter!  The  letter,  Madame! 

(Madame  looks  at  him,  then  at  her  wrist.  Only  then  does  he 
appear  to  realize  what  he  is  doing.  He  releases  her,  turns 
away,  walks  slowly  to  chair  at  right  of  table  C  and  sits,  his 
hands  clenching  and  unclenching  in  his  lap.) 

MADAME.  You  are  very  strong,  M'sieu.  (She  looks  from  him  to 
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the  window,  then  to  door  DR,  then  back  to  Paul,  as  he  sits  star- 
ing front.  A  question  crosses  her  mmd,  and  she  is  fwnt/y 'pw- 
zled.)  Three  days  ago,  you  came  to  this  house  .  .  .  this  house 
high  on  the  edge  of  a  rockbound  cliff  .  .  .  almost  as  if— as  if 
you  had  walked  out  of  the  sea! 
PAUL.  (Startled,  but  not  looking  at  her.)  Why  do  you  put  it  like 

MADAME.  Because  that  is  how  it  seemed.  (Takes  a  step  toward 
him  gestures  about  the  room.)  Here  we  were,  my  man-ot -all- 
work— Johnny  Boudreau— and  myself  .  .  .  sitting  here  at  the 
table  after  the  chores  of  the  day  were  done  .  .  .  talking  a  little 
reading  a  little.  (Glancing  toward  window  again.)  It  is 
dark  outside.  We  cannot  hear  much  .  .  .  perhaps  the  waves 
lapping  below  in  the  cove,  perhaps  the  wind  a  bit.  (Staring  at 
door  DR.)  And  all  at  once — quietly— strangely— you  are  stand- 
ing there  .  .  .  there  in  the  doorway.  (Looks  toward  him  again, 
shakes  her  head  wonderingly.)  A  miracle  almost. 

PAUL.  Nonsense,  Madame !  Why  should  it  be  a  miracle  that  I—? 

MADAME-  In  the  darkness,  M'sieu !  The  path  from  the  village  is 
a  twisting  one,  so  steep  and  strewn  with  sharp  rocks!  Only 
Felice  and  Johnny  Boudreau  dare  climb  it  at  night! 

PAUL.  (Shifts  uneasily.)  A  man  might  come  another  route — past 
the  cove  perhaps. 

MADAME.  Only  by  boat,  M'sieu  Germain!  (Paul  reacts,  but  re- 
covers quickly.)  And  Johnny  Boudreau  says  there  was  no 

boat no  boat  that  he  could  see.  Besides,  the  steps  from  the 

water — some  fifty  odd — to  this  door  are  barely  footholds,  hand- 
hewed  from  stubborn  rock  and  slippery-wet  with  spray.  And  the 
rail  is  weak  with  age,  half-rotten  now.  You  see,  M'sieu,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  you  did  not  fall  to  your  death  from  these  cliffs! 

(Paul  rises  and  faces  her,  his  voice  crisp. ) 

PAUL.  You  forget,  Madame!  In  the  war — in  the  Resistance — I 
learned  to  follow  paths  with  my  eyes  shut!  A  path  along  your 
Fundy  coast  is  but  little  different  from  paths  along  the  coast  of 
France. 

MADAME.  (Chuckles.)  That  is  what  I  have  told  Johnny  Bou- 
dreau. But  always  he  ask,  "How  can  this  man — a  perfec'  stranger 
— find  his  way  to  our  door  in  the  darkness?'* 

PAUL.  The — the  moon  was  full !  And — Charles,  your  son — spoke 
often  to  me  of  his  home  in  these  crags.  (Pointedly.)  Just  as  he 
spoke  of  the  letter  he  would  leave  in  your  charge.  (Holds  out 
his  hand.)  The  letter,  Madame.  You  must  let  me  have  it. 

MADAME.  (Smiling.)  But  if  I  should  give  you  the  letter,  you 
would  go  away. 

PAUL.  At  once,  Madame!  At  once! 

MADAME.  (Chuckling.)  Soon,  M'sieu  .  .  .  soon.  (Crossing  to- 
ward table.)  When  Felice  comes,  I  will  give  you  the  letter. 
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(She  places  her  basket  of  mending  on  table  C.  Paul  takes  a 
step  after  her,  raising  his  voice  in  protest.) 

PAUL.  Felice?  Your  granddaughter? 

MADAME.   (Nods.)  Felice  would  never  forgive  me  i£  I  were  to 

let  you  go  before  she  has  seen — and  talked  with  you!  You — the 

great  Paul  Germain !  The  hero  with  whom  her  father  worked  in 

the  French  Underground  1 
PAUL.  (Takes  another  step  toward  her.)  But  I  have  told  you — I 

must  go  tonight.  (Glances  nervously  at  his  watch.)  In  a  matter 

of  minutes ! 
MADAME.  (Calmly.)  At  any  minute  she  will  be  here.  Even  now, 

Johnny  Boudreau  brings  her  up  the  path  from  the  village. 
PAUL.  (Surprised.)  But  she  works  in  Halifax!  Ninety  miles  from 

here — or  so  you  said ! 
MADAME.  True,  M'sieu.  But  I  have  written  her  of  you.  Every 

day.    (Sits  at  left  of  table,  takes  needle,  thread,  and  mending 

piece    from    basket.)    This    morning,    she    telephoned.    By    the 

evening  bus,  she  came  to  Kentville.  And  from  the  village,  Johnny 

Boudreau  brings  her  now. 
PAUL.  (Pacing  UR  to  window  and  glancing  out.)  But  I  have  told 

you,  Madame — ! 

MADAME.  Please,  M'sieu!   (Coaxingly.)  For  Felice.  See!   (Indi- 
cates  covered   tray  on   table  beside  her.)    I   have   prepare  her 

favorite  pastries.  Some  sandwiches,  too.  (Gently.)  A  small  party, 

M'sieu.  In  your  honor. 

PAUL.  (Turns;  sharply.)  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before? 
MADAME.  (Rocking  and  mending.)  I  wished  it  a  surprise. 
PAUL.  (Harshly;  taking  a  step  or  two  toward  her.)  I  do  not  like 

surprises ! 
MADAME.  M'sieu  is  angry.  (Paul  calms  himself  with  an  effort.) 

That  Felice  should  meet  and  talk  with  the  closest  friend  of  her 

father — I  did  not  think  it  much  to  ask. 
PAUL.   (Patiently.)  Madame  Dupless  ...  if  I  agree  to  stay  and 

talk  with  your  granddaughter  for  a  few  minutes,  will  you  give 

me  the  letter  and  let  me  go? 

MADAME.  But  of  course,  M'sieu !  The  letter  is  yours. 
PAUL.    (Smiles   indulgently,   shrugs.)    Very  well.    I    shall   wait. 

(Strolls  across  to  mantel  of  fireplace,  places  his  hands  upon  it, 

stares  into  the  names.)  She  is  beautiful— this  daughter  of  Charles 

Dupless? 
MADAME.  Beautiful  .  .  .  and  intelligent,  as  you  will  see. 

(Paul's  hands  grope  expertly  along  the  mantel,  seeking  the 
letter  which  may  be  hidden  upon  it  or  beneath  it.  His  back  is 
toward  Madame;  but  she  is  aware  of  his  purpose,  glances  at 
:>  him  covertly,  smiles,  and  turns  her  attention  to  her  mending. 
Paul  continues  politely.) 
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PAUL.  And  this  work  she  does?  What  is  the  nature  o£  it? 
MADAME.  Like  her  father,  Felice  also  works  for  the  government. 
PAUL.  (Whirls,  alarmed.)  Government? 
MADAME.  Is  it  so  surprising,  M'sieu?  Her  father  was  killed  in 

its  service,  and  ours  is  a  grateful  government, 
PAUL.  But — but  what  does  she  do?  Does  she  file — or  typewrite 

or—? 
MADAME.  Like  her  father's,  her  work,  too,  is  secret.  She  rarely 

speaks  of  it — except  for  Major  Robbins. 
PAUL.  (Slowly.)  I  see, 

(Obviously  disturbed,  Paul  paces  UC  and  surveys  the  clothes- 
pegs,  the  walls,  the  telephone,  his  glance  darting -restlessly 
from  one  to  another.  His  nervousness  increases.  With  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  he  strides  across  to  door  DR,  flings  it 
open,  and  stands  peering  off  into  the  darkness.  WIND  and 
SURF  noises  register  somewhat  more  loudly  for  a  moment; 
then  Paul  swings  door  shut.  WIND  and  SURF  sounds  subside 
appreciably.  Madame  appears  not  to  notice,  continues  to  rock 
and  sew.) 

MADAME.  (Quietly  matter-of-fact.)  M'sieu  was  in  the  village 
today. 

PAUL.  Yes.  (Accusingly.)  Your  Johnny  Boudreau  followed  me. 

MADAME.  You  mustn't  mind  Johnny.  He  grows  gradually  to 
know  people.  Did  you  see  the  monument  in  the  square? 

PAUL.  I  did.  (Moving  RC.)  It  is  a  beautiful  cross.  And  the  in- 
scription— 

MADAME.  (Stops  rocking,  closes  her  eyes,  speaks  proudly.)  "To 
the  memory  of  Charles  Dupless  .  .  .  who  put  his  country's 
future  ahead  of  his  own  .  .  .  and  who  valued  loyalty  to  his 
countrymen  more  than  life  itself." 

PAUL.  I  know.  (Shortly.)  Madame  has  told  me  many  times. 

MADAME.  (Hurt  by  his  abruptness.)  I  talk  too  much.  I  am  old — 
and  I  talk  too  much  about  my  son. 

PAUL.  (Glibly.)  Forgive  me,  Madame.  (Shrugs,  paces  URC  to- 
ward landing,  facing  the  stairway.)  Your  son,  Charles,  did  more 
than  most  people  for  his  country.  No  one  is  denying  it. 

MADAME.  (Baffled  anger  creeping  into  her  tone.)  Some  there  are 
who  deny  it — say  bad  things  about  my  Charles ! 

PAUL.  What  do  you  mean,  Madame? 

(Madame  stands,  replaces  her  materials  in  the  basket,  looks 
at  Paul  searchingly.) 

MADAME.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  ...  the  People's  Party? 

(There  is  a  pause.  Paul  finally  answers,  his  face  still  toward 
the  stairs.) 
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PAUL.  (Cautiously.)  I  think  perhaps  I  have.  Are  they  not  Cana- 
dians who — 

MADAME.  (Fiercely.)  They  are  not  Canadians!  (Moving  upstage 
of  table,  toward  him.)  They  are  traitors!  They  would  destroy 
all  that  we  prize  in  this  country. 

PAUL.   (Turns,  faces  her.)  Do  you  know  any  of  them,  Madame? 

MADAME.  Certainly  not!  Except  for  that  one  who  writes  for  the 
press  (scornfully) — Madame  Hortense  Lermond — no  one  knows 
them.  They  feed  only  on  darkness,  like  worms  under  rocks ! 

PAUL.  (Smiling.)  Then,  perhaps  the  People's  Party  does  not 
exist! 

MADAME.  They  exist,  M'sieu.  Our  Mounties  seek  information 
concerning  these  people ! 

PAUL.   (He  is  not  familiar  with  this  word.)  "Mounties?" 

MADAME.  Our  provincial  police.  Our  police  would  like  very 
much  to  know  the  members  of  this  strange  party.  (Passing 
below  him  on  her  way  toward  window  UR.)  I  also  would  like 
to  know!  'Tis  said  they  whisper  rumors  and  lies  about  my 
Charles ! 

PAUL.  (Philosophically.)  A  word  can  destroy  a  man  more  surely 
— more  silently — than  the  sword. 

(Madame  bends  over  the  window  seat,  lifts  the  lid,  and  is 
about  to  replace  the  sewing  basket  within.  Paul  moves  sud- 
denly to  her  side,  speaks  quickly,  urgently.) 

Tell  me,  Madame  ...  no  one  else  has  seen  this  letter?  No  one 
else  knows  of  it? 

MADAME.  (Stops,  looks  up  at  him.)  Certainly  not,  M'sieu  Ger- 
main! 

PAUL.  You  have  hidden  it  carefully?  In  a  secret  place? 

(Madame  looks  at  him  for  a  moment,  places  her  sewing  basket 
within  the  window  seat,  but  does  not  lower  the  lid.) 

MADAME.  (With  a  tantalizing  chuckle.)  Perhaps.  (Indicates 
window  seat;  slyly  challenging  him.)  Would  M'sieu  care  to 
look — here? 

(With  a  swift  movement,  Paul  brushes  her  aside  and  is  about 
to  bend  over  the  window  seat.  She  laughs.  Too  late,  he  realizes 
she  has  tricked  him.  He  straightens,  slams  down  the  lid,  turns, 
glares  at  her  angrily.) 

PAUL.  Madame  laughs  at  me  again ! 

MADAME.  Forgive  me,  M'sieu.  These  three  days  I  have  watched 
you.  Always  with  your  eyes — your  hands — you  have  searched. 
Everywhere.  (He  starts  to  protest,  but  she  waves  him  to 
silence.)  The  pantry,  the  fireplace,  under  the  rugs,  beneath  the 
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beds.  (Finding  it  difficult  to  restrain  her  merriment.)  I  am 
sorry-but  I  find  it  very  funny  that  the  great  Paul  Germain 
could  not  find  something  which  I  had  not  even  troubled  to  hide! 

(Furious,  he  advances  a  step  toward  her.) 

PAUL.  (Hoarsely.)  Madame  Dupless— for  the  last  time— tell  me! 

Where  have  you  hidden  it? 
MADAME.    (Sobering.)    The  letter,  M'sieu,   is  upstairs.  In  your 

PAUL/  (Whispers;    amazed.)    In  ...  my    room?    And    all    this 
time,  I  ... 

(Words  fail  him.  He  can  merely  stare  at  her.  Then,  with  his 
hands  clenched  tightly  at  his  sides  and  his  face  taut  with  de- 
termination, he  again  advances  upon  her.  With  her  hand  to 
her  throat,  she  retreats  a  step,  then  another.) 

MADAME.  (Fearfully.)  M'sieu!  What  is  it?  Are  you  ill? 
PAUL.  (Savagely.)  No,  Madame!  But  if  that  letter  is  not  in  my 
room — ! 

(Midway  in  his  threat,  he  is  caught  by  the  sound  of  a  GIRL'S 
CRY  OF  GREETING  from  off  beyond  door  DR.  It  is  Felice, 
calling  cheerfully  above  the  WIND.  Paul  stops,  as  if  snapped 
on  a  string.) 

FELICE'S  VOICE.  Grandma!  Grandma  Dupless!  We  are  coming! 

(Neither  Paul  nor  Madame  moves  for  a  moment.  Then 
Madame's  face  is  illuminated  by  a  happy  smile  of  recogni- 
tion. She  cries  out  joyously.) 

MADAME.  It  is  Felice!  My  granddaughter!  She  is  here! 

(She  hurries  past  Paul,  crosses  to  door  DR,  and  throws  it 
open.  Paul  lifts  his  gaze  toward  the  stairs,  takes  a  slow  step 
or  two  toward  them.  Madame  peers  out  into  the  darkness, 
opens  her  arms.) 

Felice!  Johnny  Boudreau!  You  are  late.  Come  in!  Come  in! 

(FELICE  DUPLESS  enters  DR.  Madame  enfolds  her  affec- 
tionately in  her  arms,  and  they  kiss.  Felice,  a  sprightly,  well- 
informed  young  girl  in  her  twenties,  is  capable-looking  and 
authoritative.  Though  she  lacks  something  of  her  grand- 
mother's old-world  graciousness,  her  direct,  youthful  charm 
is  immediately  persuasive.  She  tends  to  make  up  her  mind 
quickly,  to  act  decisively  when  occasion  demands.  Paul,  after 
a  last  wistful  look  toward  the  stairway ,  turns  and  studies  her 
from  his  position  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.) 
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FELICE.  Grandma!  It's  good  to  see  you  again!  I  thought  we'd 

never  get  here. 
MADAME.  Felice,  my  child!  What  has  kept  you? 

(They  walk  arm  in  arm  to  C.  JOHNNY  BOUDREAU, 
Madame's  man-of- all-work,  enters  at  DR,  Felice's  traveling 
bag  in  one  hand,  his  lighted  electric  pocket-torch  in  the  other. 
Johnny,  inclined  toward  heaviness  and  ordinarily  a  jovial  fel- 
low, wears  a  canvas  or  denim  jacket  over  his  dark  work 
clothes,  heavy  shoes,  a  woolen  scarf  knotted  around  his  thick 
neck,  and  a  black  skullcap.  Unread  and  generally  passive,  he 
is  deceptively  shrewd.  He  closes  the  door.) 

JOHNNY.  (Entering;  jovially.)  As  always,  Madame  ...  it  was 
the  climb.  (Laughs,  snaps  off  his  flashlight,  deposits  bag  on  win- 
dow seat  UR.)  Your  Felice  is — how  you  say — out  of  exercise! 

FELICE.  (Joining  his  laughter.)  Johnny  Boudreau  is  right, 
Grandma.  Sitting  at  a  desk  is  no  training  for  climbing  that  path ! 
(Takes  a  deep  breath.)  Whew!  (Throws  her  arms  around  her 
grandmother's  neck,  plants  another  kiss  lightly  on  her  cheek.) 
If  I  didn't  love  you  so  much,  I  don't  know  that  I'd  try  it. 

JOHNNY.  (Crossing  to  clothes-peg  and  removing  his  cap.)  It  is 
always  the  same.  Felice  she  say  path  is  steeper  ever*  time  she 
come. 

(He  hangs  his  cap  on  a  clothes-peg,  removes  his  jacket,  and 
hangs  it  there  also.  Paul  moves  forward  to  RC.  Felice  with- 
draws her  arms  from  her  grandmother's  neck  and  turns  toward 
him.) 

FELICE.  Oh — !  Grandma,  is  this — ? 

MADAME.  (Penitently.)  Tsk!  I  am  so  forgetful.  M'sieu,  this  is 
Felice — of  whom  I  have  told  you  so  much. 

FELICE.  (Crosses  and  extends  her  hand.)  M'sieu  Germain  ...  I 
feel  as  if  I  know  you  already.  (Paul  takes  her  hand;  she  turns 
to  Madame,  laughs  jestingly.)  Grandmother's  letters  were  so  full 
of  you.  (They  shake  hands  briefly.)  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you, 
Mr.  Germain! 

PAUL.  I  also,  Mademoiselle.  (Releases  her  hand;  she  returns 
to  table,  starts  removing  her  coat.)  Did  you  have  a  good  trip? 

FELICE.  The  ninety  miles  from  Halifax  is  never  "good" — by 
motor  bus!  (Johnny  takes  her  coat,  hangs  it  on  clothes-peg  next 
to  his.  Felice  begins  circling  to  left  of  table  C,  her  attention  on 
the  tray  of  food.)  You  have  never  been  to  Halifax,  M'sieu  Ger- 
main? 

PAUL.  No,  Mademoiselle. 

FELICE.  (Lifting  napkin  from  tray.)  After  your  Paris,  it  would 
be  a  dubious  pleasure.  Ah,  Grandma !  My  favorite  pastries ! 

MADAME.  (With  an  uncertain  glance  at  Paul.)  It  was  to  have 
been  a  little — party. 
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FELICE.  (Taking  a  cookie.)  How  nice!  (Takes  a  bite,  walks it o 
fireplace,  stands  with  her  back  to  its  ^mth.)  Ahhh this 
fire  feels  good.  Especially  after  the  wind  off  those  cold  rocks. 
(To  Paul.)  So  you  knew  my  father,  Mr.  Germain f 

PAUL.  (Coming  to  chair  at  right  of  table  C.)  I  did,  indeed, 
Mademoiselle.  And  you  are  very  much  like  him. 

(Johnny  moves  down  to  Felice,  with  an  odd  glance  at  Paul, 
and  places  flashlight  on  mantel.) 

FELICE.  (Thoughtfully.)  I  suppose  I  am  ...  in  a  way.  But  you 
aren't  at  all  like  the  way  I  had  pictured  you. 

PAUL.  No?  OUT 

FELICE.  (Moving  to  rocking  chair  and  sitting.)  Somehow  .  .  .  J. 
had  imagined  you  would  be  taller  .  older  perhaps.  Even 
scarred  (Paul's  hand  unconsciously  seeks  the  side  of  his  face. 
Madame  moves  in  behind  and  slightly  to  right  of  Felice.  Felice 
looks  up  at  her.)  Grandma,  there  is  coffee? 

MADAME.  On  the  stove — and  hot. 

JOHNNY.  (Moving  DL  to  kitchen  doorway.)  Immediately!  I 
shall  pour  it.  (Pauses  in  doorway,  grins  at  Felice.)  And  imme- 
diately make  another  pot. 

(He  exits  to  the  kitchen.  Felice  and  Madame  chuckle  appre- 
ciatively.) 

FELICE.  (Affectionately.)  That  Johnny  Boudreau!  He  takes  good 

care  of  you,  Grandma? 
MADAME.  Never  better! 
PAUL.  Madame !  (His  tone  carries  an  edge,  and  both  women  look 

at  him.  He  checks  his  watch  significantly.)  As  I  told  you — 
MADAME.  Oh — I  am  sorry!  M'sieu  Germain  says  he  must  leave 

tonight,  Felice. 
FELICE.    (Surprised.)  Tonight?   (Stares  at  Paul.)   But  you  can't 

go  tonight,  Mr.  Germain.  Why — there  are  so  many  things  I  want 

to  talk  to  you  about !  My  father  and — 
PAUL.  (Firmly.)  I  can  stay  but  a  few  minutes  more. 
FELICE.  (Rises,  smiles  appealingly.)  I  beg  you,  M'sieu — stay  at 

least  until  tomorrow.   I  must  take   the  afternoon  bus  back  to 

Halifax,  and  you  can  ride  with  me. 
PAUL.  I  shall  not  be  going  that  way. 

FELICE.  Well,  the  Yarmouth  bus  makes  the  same  connection. 
PAUL.  I'm  afraid  I— 
MADAME.   (Hopefully.)  She  will  talk  you  into  it,  M'sieu.  Even 

as  a  little  girl,  she  could  talk  us  into  anything! 
PAUL.  (Gallantly.)  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use,  Mademoiselle. 
FELICE.  (Shrugs.)  Very  well.  Let  us  not  waste  the  few  remain- 
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ing  moments  we  have  in  arguing.  And  let  us  not  spoil  Grandma's 
party.  (Pointedly.)  Mr.  Germain — if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
help  Johnny  Boudreau  with  the  coffee — ?  I  am  sure  it  is  nearly 
ready. 

(Their  glances  meet  and  hold  for  a  moment.  Paul  shrugs, 
smiles.) 

PAUL.  As  you  say,  Madame  Dupless,  your  granddaughter  is  per- 
suasive. I  shall  take  coffee  with  you  before  I  go. 

(He  crosses  downstage  of  table  and  exits  into  kitchen  DL* 
Felice  watches  the  doorway  as  she  moves  upstage  of  table  and 
across  to  C.) 

MADAME.  Is  M'sieu  Germain  not  an  unusual  man,  my  child? 

FELICE.  (Bluntly;  her  voice  low.)  I  do  not  like  him! 

MADAME.  Felice!  (Moving  toward  her.)  Not  like  the  friend  o£ 
your  dead  father? 

FELICE.  (Thinking  rapidly.)  He  did  not  come  here  by  way  of 
Halifax  or  Yarmouth!  How  did  he  get  here? 

MADAME.  Might  not  he  have  come  from  Digby — by  boat? 

FELICE.  (Pacing  to  window  UR.)  The  Digby  boat  is  up  for  re- 
pairs. (Stares  out  into  the  foggy  darkness  for  a  short  moment, 
then  turns  suddenly.)  Grandma  (takes  a  step  toward  her)  .  .  . 
are  you  sure  this  man  is  Paul  Germain? 

MADAME.  But  who  else? 

(She  looks  uneasily  toward  kitchen.  Felice  turns  the  matter 
over  in  her  mindt  frowns  uncertainly.) 

FELICE,  You  have  not  given  him  the  letter? 

MADAME.  No,  my  child.  I  have  kept  it — as  you  told  me.  But  .  ,  . 

FELICE,  What  on  earth  can  be  in  that  letter?  You  have  had  it 

almost    two    years!    And    now — suddenly — he    comes    for    it. 

(Crosses  to  Madame,  puts  her  hand  tensely  on  the  old  lady's 

arm.)  And  we  don't  even  know  who  he  is — for  sure! 
MADAME.  (Uneasily.)  But  we  all  know  who  Paul  Germain  is. 
FELICE.  (Throws  up  her  hands.)  You  think  you  know  who  Paul 

Germain   is!    (Paces  URC.)    My  father  thought  he  knew  who 

Henri  Predis  was. 
MADAME.  Felice— don't! 
FELICE.  (Earnestly.)  My  father  would  have  been  here — alive — if 

he  hadn't  put  his  trust  in  a  man  called  Henri  Predis ! 
MADAME.  But  Predis  is  dead  now. 
FELICE.   (Turns,  looks  at  Madame,  lowers  her  voice.)  We  dare 

not  make   a  mistake,   Grandma.    (Pacing  away  toward  window 
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again.)  In  these  days,  it  is  important  to  know  who  people i  really 
are— to  ask  questions!  (Pauses,  turns,  continues  softly.)  That  is 
why  Johnny  Boudreau  and  I  were  late.  We  stopped  in  the  vil- 
lage ,  .  .  and  spoke  with  Major  Robbins ! 

MADAME.  Major  Bobbins?   (Frightened;  moves  t 
a  backward  glance   toward  kitchen   door.)    Of   the 
Police?  .  ... 

FELICE,  (Nodding.)  He  wishes  to  see  this  Paul  Germain,  to  talk 

with  him. 

MADAME.  But  M'sieu  Germain  goes  tonight! 

FELICE.  We  must  keep  him  here— at  all  costs!  (Thinks  a  mo- 
ment.) Grandma,  you  must  bring  that  letter  to  me.  Here. 

MADAME.  (Fearfully.)  Let  us  wait,  Felice.  If  Major  Robbins 
comes — 

FELICE.  (Urging  Madame  toward  steps  URC.)  He  may  be  too 
late.  Quickly,  Grandma!  The  letter!  Johnny  Boudreau  shall  open 
it  for  us.  (Starts  toward  telephone.)  I  will  phone  the  police. 

MADAME.  (Hesitates  on  landing.)  But  if  we  are  wrong?  If  this 
man  zs  .  .  ,  ? 

FELICE.  (At  telephone  UC.)  Somehow — some  way — we  must 
make  sure  he  is  Paul  Germain ! 

(Madame  Dupless  disappears  up  the  stairs.  PAUL  enters 
quietly  from  the  kitchen,  carrying  a  tray  with  four  cups  of 
coffee.  Felice,  facing  the  phone,  raises  her  hand  toward  the 
crank.  Paul  speaks  quietly,  tonelessly.) 

PAUL.  You  were  speaking  of  me,  Mademoiselle?  (Felice's  hand 
stops,  slowly  falls  to  her  side.  She  turns.)  I'm  flattered.  (Brings 
tray  to  left  of  table.)  I  have  brought  the  coffee. 

FELICE.  Thank  you.  (Comes  down  to  right  of  table,  sits,  looks 
up  at  him.)  Perhaps  a  cup  of  coffee  would  help. 

PAUL.  (Extends  cup  and  saucer  toward  her.)  Something  has  up- 
set you? 

(She  takes  the  coffee,  places  the  saucer  on  table  beside  her, 
holds  the  cup  in  her  hand  while  she  waits  for  him  to  sit  at 
left  of  table.) 

FELICE.  Mr.  Germain,  I  won't  beat  around  the  bush. 

PAUL.   You  are  very  direct  for   a  woman — especially  a  French 

woman. 

FELICE.  I  am  first  of  all  a  Canadian. 
PAUL.  Ah,  yes.  (Takes  up  his  cup  and  saucer,  drinks.)  Why  are 

you  so  doubtful  of  me,  Mademoiselle? 
FELICE.  I — don't  know.   (Puts  down  her  cup;  bluntly.)   M'sieu 

Germain,  why  are  you  here? 
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PAUL.  For  the  letter. 

FELICE.  Is  the  letter  so  important?  Really? 

PAUL.  (Sips  coffee.)  The  letter  contains  information  your  father 
wanted  only  me  to  know.  I  shall  read  it;  then  I  shall  destroy  it. 
(Shrugs.)  Thus,  some  innocent  lives  may  be  saved. 

FELICE.  But  from  us — surely  it  need  not  be  kept  a  secret! 

PAUL.  (Puts  down  his  cup,  stands.)  Mademoiselle  .  .  .  perhaps 
in  your  small  village  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  no 
need  for  secrecy.  (Turns  away,  walks  to  fireplace,  stands  look- 
ing into  it,  his  back  toward  her.)  But  in  France,  as  your  father 
knew,  we  who  worked  in  the  Underground  were  secret — or  we 
did  not  survive ! 

FELICE.  (Stands;  bitterly.)  Secrecy  did  not  save  my  father  from 
Henri  Predis ! 

PAUL.  So  you  know  about  Henri  Predis. 

FELICE.  To  some  extent,  Mr.  Germain.  (Moves  around  table  and 
up  behind  it.)  When  the  authorities  in  Paris  wrote  us  of  my 
father's  death,  they  told  us  how  he  died.  At  the  hands  of  Henri 
Predis.  (Pauses,  speaks  with  quiet  implication.)  But  no  one  has 
ever  seen  Henri  Predis  since! 

PAUL.  I  can  tell  you,  Mademoiselle.  (Turns,  looks  at  her,  his 
voice  very  level.)  He  was  killed  by  a  man  called  Paul  Germain! 

FELICE.  (Gasps.)  You? 

(MADAME  DUPLESS  enters  to  the  landing  URC  and  comes 
down  the  steps.  She  carries  a  thin  Manila  envelope.) 

MADAME.  (Excitedly.)  Felice!  Here  is  the  letter!  It  was  just 
where  I  had  left — ! 

(She  breaks  oft  sharply  as  she  sees  Paul.  Felice  turns — too 
late.  Paul's  face  lights  up;  he  takes  a  step  toward  the  land- 
ing. Madame  comes  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  and  faces  Felice 
unhappily.) 

PAUL.  Ah!  The  letter!  At  last! 

FELICE.    (Slipping   quickly   to   Madame's  side.)    It's   all   right, 

Grandma.  (Takes  the  letter.)  Thank  you. 
PAUL.  It  has  my  name  on  it? 
FELICE.  (Reading  from  it.)  "Paul  Germain." 
PAUL.  It  says,  "Do  Not  Open"? 
FELICE.  (Turning  envelope  in  her  hand.)  Yes. 
PAUL.   (Comes  C,  behind  table.)  Then,  Mademoiselle,  you  must 

agree  that  I  am  to  have  it.  Under  great  hardship,  I  have  come 

all  the  way  from  South  America  to — 
FELICE.  (Startled.)  South  America? 
PAUL.  (Suddenly  very  stern.)  Give  me  the  letter! 
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(.     No  bargains!  No  tricks! 

(Holds  out  his  hand.)  Hand  it  to  me.  At  once  ! 
MADAME.  (Shocked  by  his  violence.)  M'sieu  Germain  S 

(Paul  makes  a  quick  move  to  snatch  the  letter.  F  elice  eludes 
him,  moving  quickly  downstage  and  around  to  leit  of  table 
being  careful  to  keep  it  between  herself  and  Paul,  and  at  the 
same  time  calling  softly.) 

FELICE.  Johnny!  Johnny  Boudreau!  You  have  forgotten  the 
sugar  ! 

(She  and  Paul  watch  each  other  warily  across  the  table. 
JOHNNY,  a  bowl  of  sugar  in  his  hand,  enters  DL  almost  im- 
mediately, takes  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  crosses  behind 
table,  looks  from  Paul  to  Felice,  carefully  puts  bowl  down.) 

JOHNNY.  (Innocently.)  I  am  ver*  sorry  to  be  so  slow,  Felice- 
Honey. 

(Paul,  his  face  dark  with  anger,  turns  away  and  paces  toward 
R.  Madame  counters  fearfully  toward  fireplace.  Fehce  takes 
a  deep  breath.) 

FELICE.  It's  all  right,  Johnny.  M'sieu  Germain  says  he  must 
leave.  Soon* 

JOHNNY.  I  remember  the  night  M'sieu  came.  There  were,  how 
you  say,  noises  down  by  cove.  (Walks  URC,  appears  to  be 
glancing  at  window.)  Your  gran'ma  and  me  —  we  sitting  here. 
Like  always. 

PAUL.  (Curtly.)  I  am  not  interested. 

JOHNNY.  Then  that  noise  —  she  come.  I  say  to  your  gran'ma, 
"You  hear  voices  down  on  beach?"  (Looks  toward  Paul's  backt 
his  tone  becoming  harsh.)  Johnny  Boudreau  have  sharp  ears!  I 
go  to  window.  (Does  so.)  Somebody  come  up  them  steps  from 
the  water.  Them  step  steep  —  ver*  high  —  an*  slippery. 

(Paul  turns,  glowers  at  him.) 

Madame    Dupless  —  she   come   to   window.    She   hear,    too!    She 

'fraid  someone  fall.  You  have  to  know  'bout  them  step. 
PAUL,   (Angrily.)   What  are  you  trying  to  tell  these  women?  I 

came  along  the  cliff  path  from  the  village  —  just  as  anybody  else 

would  ! 
JOHNNY.  (Walks  down  and  faces  him.)  I  not  know  anybody  who 

see  you,  M'sieu. 

PAUL,   (Scornfully.)  Do  you  know  everyone  around  here? 
JOHNNY.  (Nodding.)  Ever'  one  who  come  —  and  ever'one  who  go! 
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PAUL.  (Stepping  past  him  toward  Felice.)  Well,  of  course, 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  this  old  fool — ! 

JOHNNY.  OF  fool,  eh? 

PAUL.  (Turning  on  him.)  Constantly  you  have  spied  on  me!  For 
these  three  days  past,  you  have  dogged  my  heels.  You  thought 
I  didn't  know.  But  I  can  smell  danger — even  in  the  dark! 

JOHNNY.  So?  Johnny  Boudreau  is  dangerous  to  you,  eh? 

PAUL.  (To  Madame  and  Felice.)  He  has  turned  you  against  me. 
(Accusingly.)  You're  against  me  now!  And  all  because  of  this 
ignorant  lout  who  imagines — 

(Johnny's  hands  clench  and  unclench.  He  fastens  his  gaze 
intently  on  Paul,  takes  one  step  toward  him.) 

FELICE.  (Softly.)  Johnny  .  .  .  Johnny  ...  let  me  handle  this. 
You  go  now. 

(He  transfers  his  gaze  to  hers  for  a  moment,  shrugs,  then 
crosses  below  table  toward  kitchen  DL.  In  doorway  he  stops, 
turns f  looks  at  Paul,  but  speaks  to  Felice.) 

JOHNNY.  You  have  but  to  call,  Felice.  And  I  will  come  back. 

(He  goes  obediently  into  kitchen.  Felice  crosses  C,  behind 
table,  looks  coldly  at  Paul.) 

FELICE.  And  now,  Mr.  Germain,  we  shall  open  the  letter. 

(She  tears  open  the  envelope.  Paul's  first  impulse  is  to  stop 
her;  then,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  he  crosses  up  to 
window  and  stands  gazing  out.  Felice  takes  several  sheets  of 
foolscap  from  the  envelope,  scans  them  for  a  moment.) 

Names.  ...  So  many  names.  Who  are  these  people? 
MADAME.  (Comes  to  the  left  of  Felice.)  What  is  it,  Felice? 
FELICE.  A  list  of  names.  There  must  be  fifty  or  more,  Grandma! 
MADAME.  (Reading  over  her  shoulder.)  "Felix  La  louche." 
FELICE.  Why,  he  is  mayor  of  Courbet!  And  here's  another  one, 

Grandma.  "Bernard  Banghart."  He  owns  that  big  lumber  com- 
pany on  the  South  shore. 
MADAME.    (Pointing  excitedly.)   And  "Madame  Hortense  Ler- 

mond!" 

FELICE.  The  woman  who  writes  for  the  newspaper? 
MADAME.   (Nodding.)   I  was  telling  M'sieu  Germain.  It  is  said 

she  belongs  to  the  People's  Party. 
PAUL.  Is  that  a  crime  in  this  country,  Madame? 
FELICE.  (Turns  to  him.)  It  is  not  a  crime  to  belong  to  a  party 

that's  out  in  the  open,  Mr.  Germain.  But  a  party  that  has  no 

candidates,  runs  in  no  elections — 
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PAUL.  (Still  gazing  out  window.)  Scarcely  a  party,  then,  Made- 
moiselle. 

FELICE  Enough  of  a  party  so  the  government  would  like  to 
know  who  belongs  to  it.  You  see,  Mr.  Germain  mysterious 
things  happen:  a  mill  burns  down;  a  bus  is  wrecked;  people  go 
into  the  woods  to  hunt — and  never  come  back ! 

PAUL  (Turns;  expostulates.)  Coincidence,  Mademoiselle!  (Sar- 
castically.) And  now  (holding  out  his  hand)  ...  if  you  have 
finished  reading  my  letter,  Mademoiselle? 

FELICE.  In  a  moment,  M'sieu.  When  I  have  made  a  copy  of  this 
list  for  the  police. 

PAUL.  (Comes  to  her.)  So  long  as  I  am  alive,  this  list  will  never 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police ! 

MADAME.  But  .  .  .  why,  M'sieu  Germain? 

FELICE.  (Slowly.)  Do  you  not  understand,  Grandma?  He  is  a 
member  of  the  People's  Party  himself! 

MADAME.  (Incredulous.)  The  People's  Party?  (Shakes  her 
head.)  Paul  Germain? 

(They  watch  Paul  in  stony  silence.  He  shrugs.) 

FELICE.  (Insistently.)  You  are  a  member,  aren't  you? 

PAUL.  More  than  a  member,  Mademoiselle.  (Sighs.)  And  as  you 
have  guessed  (with  a  gesture  toward  letter) — that  is  a  list  of 
citizens  who  helped  organize  the  People's  Party  in  this  province. 

MADAME.  (Dazed,  still  struggling  to  understand.)  The  People's 
Party  .  .  .  Paul  Germain.  (Crosses  down  to  left  of  table.)  Oh, 
M'sieu,  what  has  happened  to  you? 

PAUL.  (Glances  at  his  watch.)  I  go  now  to  contact  these  people. 
(Holds  out  his  hand.)  And  their  names  go  with  me! 

FELICE.  Don't  worry,  Grandma.  He  won't  go  far!  (Moves  de- 
terminedly up  to  telephone.)  I'm  going  to  phone — ! 

PAUL.  (Comes  downstage  a  step  or  two.)  One  moment,  Made- 
moiselle! (Something  in  his  voice  stops  her.)  You  may  telephone 
your  Major  Bobbins.  And  you  may  call  your  creature,  Johnny 
Boudreau,  to  protect  you.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  cannot 
change. 

(He  pauses,  then  continues  with  significant  emphasis.) 
The  handwriting  in  the  letter ! 

(Felice  looks  at  the  paper  again,  then  at  Paul.  Madame  stares 
at  the  two,  perplexed.  Felice  comprehends,  moves  slowly  down 
behind  table  C.) 

MADAME.  Felice,  what  is  it?  What  is  he  saying? 
FELICE.    (Her  voice  dull.)  He  means,  Grandma,  that — that  the 
handwriting  in  this  letter  is  that  of  my  father,  Charles  Dupless, 
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PAUL,  Precisely! 

MADAME.  (Stunned.)  No!  No!  Charles  would  never — ! 

PAUL.    Only  a  member — an  intimate  member — of   the   People's 

Party  could  have  written  the  letter  Mademoiselle  holds  in  her 

hand! 

(Madame  clutches  the  table  for  support,  eases  herself  pain- 
fully into  the  chair  beside  it,  murmurs  brokenly.) 

MADAME,   Charles  .  .  .  Charles  ...  my  poor  Charles! 
FELICE.  Don't  listen  to  him,  Grandma!  (Desperately.)  He  is  only 

trying  to  frighten  us!  (Hotly.)  My  father  would  never  lend  his 

name  to  such  a  party ! 
PAUL.  The  police — and  your  public — will  think  otherwise.  If  they 

see  that  list ! 
MADAME.  I  ...  I  cannot  believe  it.  Why  would  Charles  .  .  . 

my  son  ...  a  hero  .  .  .   ? 

(Paul  approaches  table  C  and  leans  across  it.) 

PAUL.  We  cannot  be  heroes  all  our  lives,  Madame!  This  is  a 
world  of  "dog-eat-dog."  (Bitterly.)  Paul  Germain  .  .  .  Charles 
Dupless.  Acclaimed  one  day — forgotten  the  next!  (Straightens.) 
Yes,  even  your  son,  Madame!  Each  of  us  working  for  the  main 
chance — thinking  of  a  world  after  the  war.  We  saved  France! 
(His  hand  crashes  onto  the  table.)  Now  the  People's  Party  must 
save  us! 

FELICE.  (Fiercely.)  It  is  evil!  And  I  will  never  believe  that  my 
father  was  evil!  (Turns,  goes  to  telephone.)  Nor  will  the  police! 

(Madame  stands,  holds  out  her  hands  imploringly.) 

MADAME.  No!  No!  Felice,  we  must  think  of  ...  of  Charles! 
PAUL.  Madame  is  right.  (Quickly;  as,  Felice  hesitates.)  Think  of 

the  monument!   The  beautiful  cross  in  the  square!   Boys  will 

throw  mud  at  it ! 

MADAME.  (Piteously.)  M'sieu  .  .  . 
PAUL.  And  men  will  throw  mud  at  his  name! 
MADAME.  (Overwhelmed.)  My  friends — to  find  out  that  Charles 

was — ! 
FELICE.  Grandma!  Stop  it! 

(Madame  sinks  again  into  the  chair  and  weeps  audibly.  Felice's 
shoulders  sag  in  defeat.  She  comes  slowly  to  chair  at  right  of 
table,  sits,  puts  the  letter  back  into  the  envelope,  and  de- 
jectedly extends  it  toward  Paul.) 

Take  it  ...  and  go. 
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(Paul  takes  it,  quickly  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  hurries  to 
clothes-pegs,  snatches  his  cap  and  jacket,  and  puts  them  on  as 
he  crosses  to  stairs  URC.) 

PAUL.  You  will  have  to  excuse  my  haste,  Mademoiselle.  (Ascend- 
ing.) But  already  I  am  late. 

FELICE.  (To  herself;  staring  front.)  I,  too,  am  late.  (Paul  turns 
on  landing,  throws  her  a  curious  glance,)  In  the  village  tonight, 
I  talked  to  Major  Robbins  about  you. 

PAUL.  (Dismayed  and  angry.)  Mademoiselle  is  clever!  Like  her 
father!  (Picks  up  case,  comes  down  steps.)  I  wish  we  might 
have  met — and  parted — in  some  other  way.  (Puts  case  down  at 
RC,  pauses,  looks  toward  kitchen,  then  at  Felice  as  he  comes 
to  her  right.)  Now,  however  .  .  .  you  will  guarantee  my  safe 
conduct  from  this  place ! 

FELICE.  Safe  conduct.  (Calls  softly.)  Johnny.  Johnny  Boudreau. 

PAUL.  And  no  tricks !  My  friends  will  be  watching. 

(JOHNNY  enters  from  kitchen  DL  immediately.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  listening;  his  face  is  grim.) 

FELICE.  Johnny.  Take  Mr.  Germain  to  Kentville. 
PAUL.  Not  Kentville.  Down  to  your  cove. 

(There  is  a  momentary  reaction  of  surprise.  Johnny  walks 
upstage  to  clothes-pegs,  gets  his  jacket  and  cap,  puts  them  on, 
and  picks  up  his  electric  pocket-torch  from  mantel.) 

Yes,   the  cove!  A  motor  launch  is  waiting  down  there.  With 
friends. 

(He  crosses  to  door  DR  and  jerks  it  open.  WIND  and  SURF 
noises  swell.  He  speaks  harshly,  commandingly.) 

Now  .  .  .  Johnny   Boudreau.   You   shall   light  me   down  those 
wicked  steps  of  yours ! 

(Johnny  crosses  to  RC,  stops,  snaps  on  his  flashlight,  stands 
waiting  for  Paul  to  precede  him.  Felice  rises.) 

FELICE.  (Sternly.)  Safe  conduct,  Johnny.  I  promised. 

(Paul  indicates  with  a  gesture  that  Johnny  is  to  go  first.  The 
older  man  goes  out  into  the  night.  Paul  crosses,  picks  up  his 
case,  bows  slightly.) 

PAUL.  Good  night,  Madame.  Mademoiselle.  I  leave  you  now — still 
with  your  hero  in  the  family ! 

(He  goes  DR  and  exits,  closing  door  behind  him.  WIND  and 
SURF  subside  somewhat.  For  a  moment,  neither  of  the  women 
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moves.  Then  Felice  walks  to  RC,  stops,  twists  her  hands 
nervously,  turns,  looks  at  Madame,  crosses  behind  the  rocking 
chair,  and  puts  her  arms  comfortingly  around  the  old  woman's 
neck.) 

MADAME.  Felice  .  .  .  Felice  ...  I  have  been  an  old  fool.  Had 

it  not  been  for  me  .  .  . 
FELICE.  Hush,  Grandma. 

(Both  are  silent  with  their  thoughts.  TELEPHONE  RINGS 
— three  short  rings.  After  a  moment,  the  signal  is  repeated. 
Finally,  Felice  moves  to  it,  takes  the  receiver  from  the  hook, 
speaks  listlessly.) 

Hello.  .  .  .  Yes.  Speaking.  .  .  .  What?  (Jiggles  receiver-hook 
impatiently.)  Wait.  I  can't  hear  you.  (Becomes  more  alert.) 
What?  Oh — Major  Robbins?  (Covers  mouthpiece.)  Kentville  is 
calling,  Grandma. 

(Madame  rises,  interested.  Felice  speaks  into  the  telephone 
again.) 

Yes  .  .  .  yes!  Won't  you  speak  a  little  clearer,  please?  (figgles 
hook  irritably.)  For  heaven's  sake,  operator!  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing about  this  line?  I've  lost  Kentville.  (Waits,  taps  foot 
nervously.)  Oh — thank  you!  Hello?  Major  Robbins?  .  .  .  Yes — 
yes.  .  .  .  Paul  Germain?  (Dispiritedly.)  He — he  just  left. 

(She  listens  intently.  Madame,  very  curious  now,  comes  up- 
stage to  left  of  Felice.  Felice  is  suddenly  shocked.) 

What?  .  .  .  Not  Paul  Germain?   But — can  it  be  possible?   .  .  . 

A  scar,  you  say?  I  don't  think  so.   (To  Madame.)  Was  there  a 

scar  on  Mr.  Germain's  face,  Grandma? 
MADAME.  I  saw  no  scar. 
FELICE.  (Into  mouthpiece  again.)  A  big  scar  from  his  eye  to  his 

mouth?  Are  you  sure?  .  .  .  But  what  are  we  to  do?   .  .  .  No! 

No   one  has  been  here  yet!  .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  I  will.    (Hangs  up, 

turns  excitedly  to  Madame.)    Grandma!  Major  Robbins  sent  a 

police  sergeant  out  from  Kentville  half  an  hour  ago! 
MADAME.  Then  what  has  happened  to  him? 
FELICE.  I  don't  know!   (Runs  DR  toward  outside  door.)  I  must 

find  Johnny  Boudreau,  and  see  if — ! 

(She  throws  open  door  DR,  then  steps  back  with  a  gasp. 
JOHNNY  BOUDREAU  enters  quickly.  He  is  wet  with  spray; 
his  cap  is  missingf  and  there  is  a  look  on  his  face  that  is  some- 
how both  frightened  and  frightening.  He  fumbles  with  the 
letter  in  his  hands ,  seems  struggling  for  breath  to  speak.) 

Oh — !  It's  you,  Johnny.  I  was  just  coming  to  tell  you — !  (Sees 
letter,  breaks  off  abruptly*  points  to  it.)  Johnny!  You — you've 
got  the  letter! 
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(Johnny  nods,  shoves  it  into  her  hand.) 
JOHNNY.  The  letter—  yes!  Hide  it!  Quick.  Vex'  quick! 

(He  turns,  hurriedly  swings  door  shut,  locks  it.) 
His  f  rien's  .  .  .  come  up  from  beach.  Up  steps  ! 
MADAME.  (Emotionally.)  But  M'sieu  Germain?  Has  he  not  gone 


a.'wa.v 
FELICK  That's  just  it,  Grandma.  Major  Robbins  just  said  this 

man_this  stranger—  isn't  Paul  Germain  ! 
TOHNNY   I  know.  (Stumbles  across  to  chair  right  of  table,  stands 

ifaningonit  as  he  fights  for  breath.)    This  man  ...  Henn 

Predis! 

MADAME.  (In  an  awed  whisper.)  Henri  .  .  .  Predis  f 
FELICE.  (Simultaneously.)  Johnny! 
JOHNNY,  Now  he  lie  at  bottom  of  steps.  On  rocks.  Dead. 

(There  is  a  stunned  silence.  Felice  looks  at  Madame,  then  at 
Johnny,  moves  slowly  toward  him,  her  voice  low  with  dread.) 

FELICE.  Johnny,  you  didn't  .  .  .  ?  (He  nods,  his  back  toward 
her.)  We  promised  him  safe  conduct! 

JOHNNY.  (Turns.)  You  promised  Paul  Germain  safe  conduc'. 
(Anger  'swelling  up  in  him.)  You  mus*  not  think  I  am  so  stupid 
as  this  man  say!  He  mak'  too  many  mistake!  I  watch—  I  listen. 
He  not  know  your  father's  ways,  your  father's  frien  s.  (Takes 
a  step  toward  Felice.)  He  say  you  look  like  your  father.  (Scorn- 
fully.) You  not  look  like  your  father,  at  all! 

FELICE.  But,  Johnny,  that's  not  enough  to  be  sure! 

JOHNNY.  He  say  so!  Himself!  Out  there! 

(He  crosses  to  window,  points  out.  Madame,  bewildered  and 
half-terrified,  counters  to  Felice,  at  RC.) 

At  top  of  steps!  I  tell  'im,  "You  Henri  Predis!"  He  see  boat 
then  —  black  upon  water  —  an'  he  laugh.  "Sure,"  he  say,  "I  am 
Henri  Predis.  I  kill  Paul  Germain.  I  kill  Charles  Dupless  !  They 
know  too  much  —  'bout  People's  Party  here  !" 

(Madame  and  Felice  exchange  glances.  Johnny  concludes  tone- 
lessly.) 

I  put  my  han's  on  his  throat  then.  (Shrugs.)  I  had  not  mean  to 
kill  ,  .  .  but  railing,  she  break  .  .  .  and  he  fall. 
FELICE.  (Suddenly.)  Listen! 

(The  three  turn  toward  door  DRf  tensely  listening.  From  out- 
side come  NOISES,  as  of  someone  climbing  over  rocks  and 
approaching  the  cottage.) 
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JOHNNY.  His  frien's!  They  come  from  the  motorboat — for  letter! 
FELICE.  (After  another  pause.)  Someone  is  coming  up  the  steps! 

(To  Madame;  extending  the  letter.)    Quickly,  Grandma!  Hide 

the  letter  upstairs  while  Johnny  and  I — ! 

(There  is  a  SHARP,  LOUD  RAPPING  on  door  DR.  Madame 
Dupless  takes  letter,  crosses  URC,  and  goes  up  steps  as  rapidly 
as  she  can.  Johnny  glances  toward  fireplace,  moves  quickly 
across  to  it.  Felice  whispers  desperately.) 

Johnny!  What  are  we  going  to  do? 

(Johnny  picks  up  heavy  iron  poker  from  fireplace,  comes  back 
to  C,  upstage  of  table.) 

JOHNNY.  We  mus*  fight — do  what  we  can. 

(Madame  pauses  on  landing.,  stares  back  at  door  DR,  as  if 
hypnotized.  All  listen,  fully  cognizant  of  the  danger  that  may 
impend.  The  KNOCK  IS  REPEATED,  louder  this  time — as 
if  from  a  gun  butt.) 

OFFSTAGE  VOICE.  (Loudly;  beyond  door  DR.)  Open!  Open 
up!  (Felice,  Johnny,  and  Madame  exchange  uncertain  glances.) 
Felice  Dupless?  It  is  the  law! 

(Felice  hurries  to  door  DR,  opens  it,  and  steps  back.  AN 
OFFICER,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Provincial  Police,  and  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  enters  briskly.) 

OFFICER.  Miss  Dupless?  I  come  from  Major  Robbins  in  Kent- 
ville.  Any  trouble  here,  Miss? 


(The  CURTAINS  CLOSE  swiftly.) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


MELODRAMA,  as  a  theatrical  term,  is  subject  to  a  variety  o£ 
interpretations.  Even  dictionaries  employ  such  paradoxical 
words  as  "romantic  and  sensational"  to  explain  it.  Probably  the 
concept  of  the  "old-fashioned  mellerdrammer"  comes  more  readily 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  theatre-goer;  though  actually,  there 
isn't  much  basis  for  associating  the  modern  melodrama  with  the 
highly  exaggerated — almost  stylized — plays  which  characterized 
our  theatre  around  the  turn  of  the  century;  This  is  especially  true 
nowadays  when  it  is  fashionable  to  play  these  older  pieces  (or 
parodies  of  them)  as  "vaude-villain  museum-pieces."  Unfortu- 
nately, possibly  as  a  result  of  this  or  for  various  other  obscure 
reasons,  the  term  melodrama  has  become  somewhat  clouded — 
clouded  to  the  extent  that  even  scholars  tend  to  attribute  a  certain 
insincerity  to  any  play  which  bears  the  label.  "Melodramas  are 
contrived  and  exaggerated,"  they  are  wont  to  say,  "and  because  of 
this,  they  are  neither  true  theatre  nor  true  art."  (How  difficult 
they  must  find  it  to  apply  this  yardstick  to  the  so-called  "classics" 
of  the  stage,  especially  the  works  of  such  playwrights  as  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  and  others!) 

A  little  study  of  the  problem  will  bring  the  realization  that  all 
plays  are  contrived  to  a  degree ;  and  it  should  likewise  be  stressed 
that  all  theatre  must  necessarily  be  exaggeration.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  all  playwrights  select  certain  episodes  and 
arrange  them  in  what  they  consider,  the  most  effective  climactic 
order.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  melodrama  is  that  the 
time-lapses  between  the  episodes  are  compressed  for  purposes  of 
sustaining  and  building  as  much  tension  and  suspense  as  possible. 
This  "contrivance,"  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  that  any  good  story- 
teller— regardless  of  his  medium— should  be  expected  to  employ. 

STEPS  FROM  BEYOND  is  a  melodrama.  It  is  timely.  It  has 
something  worthwhile  to  say,  and — we  believe — it  says  it  in  both 
artistic  and  dramatic  terms.  It  sustains  its  mood  (with  only  a  few 
intentional  "breaks"),  and  its  suspense  mounts  credibly  until  the 
curtain  closes  upon  it.  The  characterizations  are  challenging  and 
achievable — by  either  experienced  or  inexperienced  actors. 

Technically,  the  play  is  not  "difficult."  A  setting  of  detailed 
realism,  though  possible,  is  by  no  means  a  requisite.  The  stairway 
and  landing  can  make  a  dramatic  contribution,  but  their  omission 
can  be  compensated  for  in  other  ways.  Screens  or  even  a  plain 
dark  curtain  will  serve  well  as  a  satisfactory  background  for  the 
action.  If  the  illumination,  as  suggested  by  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
on  the  table  and  the  glow  from  the  fireplace  (bolstered  by  an 
actual  spotlight  or  two),  is  handled  as  "pools  of  light,"  the  light- 
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ing  can  better  make  its  special  contribution.  Avoid  general  illumi- 
nation in  staging  this  play.  Be  sure  to  devise  some  kind  of  shade 
for  the  oil  lamp  in  order  to  tone  down  any  direct  glare  into  the 
eyes  of  the  audience. 

In  general,  the  following  suggestions  may  prove  of  assistance  to 
the  director,  cast,  and  staff:  The  role  of  Johnny  should,  if  possible, 
be  played  by  a  person  of  some  size  and  taller-than-average  height. 
This  can  lend  both  "menace"  and  credibility.  .  .  .  The  opening 
scene  is  pure  pantomime.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
not  only  establishes  the  mood  of  the  play  but  that  it  reveals  the 
character  of  both  Madame  Dupless  and  her  visitor.  The  stage  busi- 
ness and  movement  must  be  definite  and  timed  with  unusual  care. 
.  .  .  On  initial  reading,  it  might  appear  that  the  first  one-third  of 
STEPS  FROM  BEYOND  is  one  "long  scene"  between  Madame 
and  Paul.  Actually,  this  first  part  of  the  play  consists  of  a  series 
of  relatively  short  scenes;  and  although  these  two  characters  play 
them  all,  the  scenes  represent  shifts  in  emphasis,  shifts  in  "back- 
ground" or  expository  purpose,  shifts  in  characterizations.  If  the 
director  and  the  actors  will  keep  this  concept  in  mind  throughout 
the  early  rehearsals,  the  resultant  performance  will  probably  be 
appreciably  better.  .  .  .  The  offstage  "geography"  plays  a  signif- 
icant role  in  the  unfolding  of  the  events.  Actors  may  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  that  audiences  can  see  and  appreciate 
this  physical  environment  only  to  the  extent  that  the  actors  them- 
selves see,  feel,  and  portray  it.  ...  With  the  exception  of  Johnny 
Boudreau,  whose  speech  pattern  is  obviously  French-Canadian 
patois,  the  actors  are  advised  not  to  attempt  to  develop  a  dialect 
for  their  lines.  By  means  of  certain  formal  phrases  or  sentence 
constructions,  in  combination  with  distinctive  rhythms,  the  play- 
wright has  endeavored  to  create  a  characteristic  flavor  within  the 
dialogue.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  flavor  is  more  noticeable  in 
the  speech  of  Madame  and  Paul  than  in  Felice.  .  .  .  There  may 
be  those  producers  who  will  wish  to  conclude  the  play  with  Johnny 
Boudreau's  statement  that  Paul  is  dead — and  how  he  happened  to 
die.  While  such  an  ending  may  be  permissible  (and  will,  of  course, 
eliminate  casting  and  costuming  the  Officer),  thorough  analysis 
will  establish  the  conviction  that  the  play  gains  in  suspense  and 
will  achieve  greater  satisfaction  within  the  audience  if  the  brief 
appearance  of  the  Officer  can  be  retained.  This  should  be  empha- 
sized: An  "official  voice"  from  off  DR  will  not  suffice!  If  the 
Officer  is  to  be  used  at  all,  he  must  appear  in  order  to  give  the 
audience  the  requisite  visual  assurance  that  "The  Police  have  ar- 
rived, and  everything  is  now  under  control."  His  uniform  should 
at  least  suggest  his  official  capacity. 

Important  to  the  atmosphere  are  the  sounds  of  the  wind  and  the 
surf.  Almost  any  recent  stagecraft  book  on  your  library  shelves 
will  fully  explain  how  these  sounds  can  be  reproduced  manually. 
For  those  groups  desiring  to  use  recorded  effects,  we  suggest  a 
combination  of  "MAJOR  RECORDS  #4002-A  and  #5006-A." 
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These  are  "wind"  and  "surf"  recordings  and  may  be  purchased 
from:  Thomas  J.  Valentino,  Inc.,  150  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
36,  New  York,  at  a  price  of  $2.00  each,  plus  shipping  charges. 

THE  PROPERTIES 

lamp,  candlestick,  embroidered  covering  (on  table  C) 

heavy  iron  poker  (at  fireplace  L) 

hand-cranked  telephone  (on  wall  UC) 

shawl,  cap,  jacket  (on  pegs  ULC) 

sewing  basket,  needles,  thread,  mending 

tray,  sandwiches,  cookies,  napkin  (Madame,  from  DL) 

small  suitcase,  watch  (Paul,  from  landing) 

flashlight,  overnight  case  (Johnny,  from  DR) 

4  cups  and  saucers,  tray  (Paul,  from  DL) 

Manila  envelope  containing  list  of  names   (Madame,  from 

landing) 

sugar  bowl  (Johnny,  from  DL) 
water-soaked  letter  (Johnny,  from  DR) 
pistol  (Officer,  from  DR) 


V/ND  MACHINE' 


"SURF" 


Wire  screen 


Dried  peas 
or  rice 


Make  frame  of  1"  x  3"  lum 
her;  bottom  of  plywood. 


Mount  slatted  wooden  cylinder  or 
small  nail  keg  horizontally  on  a  1" 
pipe  for  axle,  and  with  a  crank  at 
one  end  to  facilitate  rotation  of  cylin- 
der. Secure  one  end  of  canvas  strip  or 
piece  of  old  painted  moslin  to  base  of 
stand,  and  rotate  cylinder  against  the 
doth  at  varying  speeds. 


Circular  frame 


Large  shot 

or  small 

steel  balls 


Canvas  bottom 


A  Comedy  for  Women 


byNorma  Forman  Righter 

A  COMEDY  FOR   EIGHT  WOMEN  PLAYERS 


NORMA  FORMAN  RIGHTER  was  born  in  New  York;  but  she  lived 
most  of  her  childhood  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the  influence  of  the 
college,  conservatory  of  music,  and  town  life  there.  During  her 
college  years,  she  moved  to  California,  where  she  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree  from  Broadoaks  School  of  Education, 
Whittier  College.  After  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  for  a  short 
time,  she  married  a  "Caltech"  engineer  and  settled  down  in  Glendale, 
California. 

Mrs.  Righter  says  she  "grew  up  with  her  two  sweet  girls"  by 
being  active  in  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  and  by  serving  as 
leader  of  a  Girl  Scout  troop,  a  Sunday  School  teacher  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  a  piano  accompanist,  and  a  director  of  a  chil- 
dren's choir.  She  has  also  served  as  music  and  drama  counselor  at 
the  Girl  Scout  and  Pilgrim  Pines  camps  for  a  number  of  summers, 
and  found  time  to  be  curator  of  an  adult  creative-writing  group. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  California  Women's  Press  Club 
and  has  been  concentrating  on  her  activity  in  writing.  She  has 
penned  children's  stories,  plays,  short  stories,  and  a  novel.  Examples 
of  her  work  are  Hold  Onto  Your  Hat,  Dinky  Doodles f  Granny  and 
Short  Pants,  and  Mother  Pulls  the  Strings. 


HOLD  ONTO  YOUR  HAT.  ©1954,  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  85  Co., 
Evanston,  111. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"HOLD  ONTO  YOUR  HAT,11  A  SHORT  COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 

IT'S  A  QUIET  MONDAY  MORNING  in  "Hattie's  Hat 
Shoppe" — too  quiet  to  suit  Hattie,  who  excels  in  making 
beautiful  hats  and  fails  miserably  when  it  comes  to  selling  them. 
But  when  eager,  outspoken  but  lovable  Anna  peers  into  the 
window,  sees  Hattie's  sign,  SALESLADY  WANTED,  and— well, 
after  that,  things  aren't  quiet  at  all! 

Anna,  just  eighteen,  is  an  orphan  who  is  "on  her  own'^now; 
and  more  than  anything  else,  she  loves  people  and  hats.  ''Hats 
are  like  people,  and  people  are  like  hats,"  is  her  simple  philoso- 
phy. It  takes  Hattie  (who  mistakes  Anna  for  a  customer)  some 
little  time  to  grasp  the  potent  sales  appeal  inherent  in  ^  such 
an  outlook.  In  fact,  the  hat  shop  proprietor  resents  Anna's  un- 
canny knack  of  picking  out  hats  which  are  invariably  "right11 
for  the  morning's  customers.  Even  when  the  girl's  discerning 
efforts  succeed  in  selling  sweet,  diffident  Miss  Hope  a  flowered 
hat  for  her  garden  party,  Hattie  is  openly  skeptical;  and  she 
remains  so  despite  the  fact  that  Anna's  choice  of  look-alike 
hats  for  Flora  and  Dora  completely  delights  these  "l-love-blue- 
and-l-love-pink"  hat-shopping  twins. 

It  would  seem  that  Anna  has  made  her  first  serious  mistake 
by  suggesting  a  trim  red  hat  for  Mrs.  Brice — especially  since 
Hattie  has  almost  sold  that  lady  on  a  preferred  feathered  crea- 
tion of  her  own.  And,  of  course,  when  Anna  uses  the  word, 
"snooty,"  with  reference  to  the  formidable  and  pompous  Mrs. 
Van  Flout  (Anna  really  meant  "super"  distinguished),  the  out- 
raged Hattie  orders  the  girl  from  the  premises! 

Hattie  has  cause  to  reconsider,  however,  when  Mrs.  Brice 
sends  her  young  daughter  back  to  exchange  the  feathered 
creation  for  the  red  one  recommended  by  Anna.  Then  unex- 
pectedly, Mrs.  Van  Flout  relents,  comes  back,  and  demands 
that  Anna  wait  on  her.  And  when  Anna  sells  her  the  feathered 
creation  and  three  more  hats  besides— well,  it  looks  as  if 
Anna's  future,  as  well  as  that  of  "Hattie's  Hat  Shoppe,  is 
happily  assured. 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STASE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  ARE    INVOLVED   IN   THE   PLAY,    "HOLD   ONTO  YOUR   HAT,"    INCLUDE 

AN  ALL-WOMAN  CAST  OF  EIGHT 


HATTIE 

Owner   of  the   "Hat  Shoppe";  about  32 

ANNA 

A   Young  Girl  from  an   Orphanage;  18 

MISS  HOPE 

A  Sweet-Tempered,  Timid,  Elderly  Woman 

MRS.  BRICE 

A  Determined,   Efficient-Looking   Woman 

FLORA 

A    Young   Lady    Who    Likes   Pink   Hats 

DORA 

Her  Twin  Sister,   Who  Likes  Blue  Hats 

SUSIE  BRICE 

Mrs.  Brice's  Lively,  Mischievous  Daughter 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT 

A  Large,  Pompous  Woman  of  Middle  Age 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE   PLACE:  THE  ENTIRE  ACTION  TRANSPIRES  IN  "HATTIE'S   HAT  SHOPPE." 

THE  TIME:  ABOUT  NINE-THIRTY  ON  A  CERTAIN  "BLUE  MONDAY"  MORNING. 
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The  Setting 


FOR   "HOLD    ONTO   YOUR   HAT"    IS   THE   SALESROOM   OF  A   HAT  SHOP. 

THE  SCENE  SUGGESTS  THE  INTERIOR  OF  "HATTIE'S  HAT 
Shoppe" — without  any  pretense  of  complete  realism.  Upstage, 
slightly  to  the  Left  of  Center  in  the  back  wall,  is  a  display  win- 
dow. In  prominent  lettering — and  seen  in  reverse  in  this  opening 
—is  the  sign:  "HATTIE'S  HAT  SHOPPE."  To  the  right  of  the 
window  and  to  left  of  the  center  of  the  upstage  wall  is  an  en- 
trance from  the  street.  A  small  placard  has  been  stuck  in  the  door 
or  window  in  such  a  way  that  passersby,  but  not  the  audience, 
may  read  its  message:  "SALESLADY  WANTED/1 

Two  counters,  displaying  assorted  hats,  occupy  most  of  the 
space  in  the  Right  half  of  the  shop.  These  have  been  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  pathway  from  the  doorway  entrance  to  Down  Right 
Center.  Against  the  Right  wall  is  a  narrow  "table;  it,  and  possibly 
a  shelf  above  it,  displays  additional  hats.  The  section  beneatn 
the  table  has  been  curtained  off  to  provide  storage  space  for 
hats  and  hatboxes.  Hat  display-stands  are  on  the  counters. 

Placed  back-to-back  at  Left  of  Center,  and  slightly  downstage, 
are  two  small  dressing  tables.  Since  it  is  here  that  customers  are 
seated  when  trying  on  hats,  each  has  its  own  small  chair  or  bench 
— one  at  right  and  one  at  left — and  its  mirrors.  A  straight  chair 
stands  against  the  wall  Down  Left.  Up  Left  is  a  small  desk 
eauipped  with  a^cash  register  or  "money  drawer,"  a  telephone, 
sales  pads,  pencils,  etc. 


DISPLAY  WINDOW 


TABU 


FLOOR  PLAN        %M  onto  Your  Hat" 
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TABLES 


CHAIR 
FURNITURE 


IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Hold  Onto 
Your  Hat."  Prospective  producers,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  must  obtain  written  con- 
sent from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911 
Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  plan- 
ning to  use  this  play—or  any  excerpts  there- 
from— for  stage,  radio,  television,  or  motion 
pictures* 


TIME:  ABOUT  NINE-THIRTY  ON  A  QUIET  MORNING. 
PLACE:  THE  SALESROOM  OF  "HATTIE'S  HAT  SHOPPE." 

THE  CURTAINS  OPEN,  revealing  HATTIE  as  she  stands 
at  the  downstage  end  of  the  display  counter,  fust  Right  of 
Center.  Hattie,  owner  of  the  "Shoppe,"  is  a  woman  of  about 
thirty-two.  Although  neat  in  her  habits  and  appearance,  her 
taste  in  clothing — especially  hats  for  other  people — fs  not  all 
that  it  might  be.  She  is  wearing  a  conservative  suit,  white 
blouse,  dark  shoes,  and  a  wrist  watch.  She  surveys  the  hats 
unhappily,  picks  up  a  certain  feathered  one,  studies  it,  frowns, 
shakes  her  head,  and  sighs.  The  TELEPHONE  rings.  Hattie 
perches  the  hat  on  her  head,  crosses  to  desk  UL,  and  picks 
up  the  receiver. 

HATTIE.  (Into  phone.)  Good  morning.  Hattie's  Hat  Shoppe. 
(Listens  a  moment,  frowns  again.)  Just  a  moment.  Who  is  this 
speaking,  please?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  see.  .  .  .  No,  I  haven't  hired  a 
saleslady  yet.  .  .  .  Well  .  .  .  but,  you  see — I'm  only  interested 
in  an  experienced  assistant.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  sorry,  Miss;  but  I  must 
have  someone  who  can  handle  the  customers.  I  make  all  the  hats 
I  sell,  and  I  want  to  spend  more  of  my  time  in  designing  and 
making — /  (Stops,  listens,  nods,  almost  loses  the  feathered  hat, 
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catches  it  as  it  falls,  holds  it  in  her  hand,  continues  into  phone.) 
Yes,  that's  right.  .  .  .  Sorry.  .  .  .  That's  all  right.  Good-bye. 

(She   replaces   receiver   and   walks   thoughtfully   back  to   C, 

muttering  to  herself.) 

Hats  .  .  .  hats  .  .  .  hats!  All  kinds  of  hats — and  I  can't  seem 
to  sell  them.  (Becomes  aware  of  the  one  in  her  hand,  looks  at  it 
distastefully.)  This  one's  been  on  the  shelf  for  two  years. 
(Tosses  it  onto  counter  RC.)  I  just  can't  sell  the  blamed  thing! 
(Goes  to  placard.)  I  might  just  as  well  take  this  down.  (Re- 
moves placard,  allows  audience  a  glimpse  of  it,  reads  it.)  "Sales- 
lady Wanted."  Hmmmph!  I  haven't  seen  anyone  yet  that  I'd 
think  of  hiring  or  taking  into  this  business!  In  fact,  if  I  don't 
get  some  customers  pretty  soon,  there  won't  be  any  business. 
(Crosses  to  cash  desk  ULf  slams  placard  face  down  onto  it.) 
Nothing's  right  around  here  this  morning!  (Pacing  ^back  im- 
patiently to  C  and  glancing  at  wrist  watch.)  Nine-thirty-five — 
and  still  no  customers. 

(She  shrugs  hopelessly,  glances  briefly  out  window,  then 
about  the  shop,  and  finally  back  to  the  hat  table  RC,  where  her 
glance  again  falls  on  the  feathered  hat. 

ANNA,  a  young  girl  from  an  orphanage  but  now  "on  her 
own"  at  eighteen,  appears  at  window  ULC  and  looks  in 
eagerly.  She  is  wide-eyed,  eager,  outspoken,  but  lovable. 
Hattie  crosses,  picks  up  feathered  hat,  and  studies  it  critically 
again.) 

Poor  old  feathered  hat!  It  ...  it's  a  nice  hat.  It  really  is, 
(Scowls  at  it,  considers,  then  puts  it  on.)  Maybe  I'll  have  to 
wear  it  myself. 

(She  goes  LC  to  right  dressing  table,  leans  over  slowly,  looks 
into  mirror,  and  begins  adjusting  hat  to  her  head,  jerking  it 
somewhat  roughly,  this  way  and  that.  Meanwhile,  ANNA — 
definitely  interested  in  hats — disappears  from  window,  reap- 
pears almost  immediately  at  doorway  URC,  enters,  and  scru- 
tinizes the  shop  uncertainly.  She  wears  an  old  but  becoming 
blouse  and  skirt  and  carries  a  coat-sweater  over  her  arm. 
Diffidently,  she  moves  down  between  the  hat  counters,  apprais- 
ing them  almost  lovingly.  At  RC,  she  pauses,  becomes  aware 
of  Hattie,  and  glances  over  at  her.) 

ANNA.   (Sympathetically.)  Jee-rue-shee !  It's  not  so  "hot,"  is  it? 
HATTIE.  (Whirls  around,  snatching  off  hat  as  if  it  might  be  hot.) 
"Hot?" 

ANNA.  I  mean  it's — not  so  good. 

HATTIE.  (Half  sits  on  edge  of  dressing  table,  hands  on  hips,  and 

wearing  hat  at  a  rakish  angle.)  Not  so  good?  Why,  this  is  a  very 

nice  hat,  a  beautiful  piece  of  millinery! 
ANNA.    (Moving  C.)    Oh,   I'm  sure  it's  a  nice  hat;   but  I  don't 

think  that  it  looks  like  you. 
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HATTIE.  Well,  indeed!  Since  when  have  hats  looked  like  people? 

ANNA.  They  do — in  a  way.  Haven't  you  noticed  that?  Some  are 
just  like  people,  and  some  just  make  the  people.  I  don't  think 
that  hat  looks  like  you.  (Adds  sweetly.)  I  don't  think  that  hat 
does  enough  for  you. 

HATTIE.  (Taking  off  hat.)  I  suppose  you  think  it  would  look 
better  on  you! 

ANNA.  Oh,  no  1  It  really  wouldn't.  It's  too  old  for  me. 

HATTIE.  (Stands,  looks  Anna  over,  then  crosses  to  counter  RC9 
puts  down  feathered  hat,  and  picks  up  a  very  plain  hat.)  You 
ought  to  try  this  hat! 

ANNA.  I  could  wear  it,  but — (runs  over  to  other  counter) — I 
think  this  one  would  look  better  on  me!  (Picks  up  a  perky, 
teen-ager  hat.) 

HATTIE.  You  do?  (Coolly.)  Then  let's  see.  Suppose  you  try  on 
both  hats. 

ANNA.  Oh,  but  I— I— 

HATTIE,  This  way,  please.  (Crossing  L  to  left  side  of  dressing 
table.)  Right  over  here.  (Takes  up  hand  mirror  from  left  table, 
pulls  out  left  chair.)  Just  sit  down  here  and  try  them  on. 

ANNA.  You  mean — ?  (Aglow;  rushes  across  to  L,  lays  teen-ager 
hat  on  left  dressing  table,  tosses  sweater  onto  straight  chair  DL, 
then  scoots  into  chair  readied  by  Hattie.)  Oh,  I'd  love  to  try 
them !  I  just  love  pretty  hats !  I  like  to  picture  hats  with  people. 
I  mean — people  with  hats !  (Hattie  extends  the  hand  mirror;  but 
Anna,  preferring  to  take  care  of  herself,  dons  the  teen-ager  hat, 
sighs  blissfully  and  slumps  back,  surveying  herself  happily.) 
Gee  ...  I  wish  it  was  mine ! 

HATTIE.  (Anticipating  a  sale.)  Well,  it's  yours — for  only  eight- 
ninety-five. 

(Anna  removes  hat  with  amusing  alacrity.) 
ANNA.  O-oh!  I — I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  manage  eight-ninety-five. 

HATTIE.  (Handing  her  the  plain  hat.)  As  I  was  saying  .  .  .  I'm 
sure  this  is  your  hat.  It's  only  six-ninety-five. 

(They  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  another  customer. 
Both  turn  toward  door  URC.  MISS  HOPE,  a  sweet,  elderly 
lady,  enters  timidly.  ANNA  jumps  up,  shoves  both  teen-ager 
and  plain  hats  into  Hattie's  hands,  and  makes  a  dive  for  her 
sweater  DL.  Hattie,  disconcerted,  jumps  back  and  almost  loses 
her  balance.) 

ANNA.  Jee-rue-shee !  EX-cuse  me,  please!  (Pointing  at  Miss 
Hope.)  You  go  right  ahead  and  wait  on  her. 

(Hattie  bites  her  lip,  recovers  her  composure,  puts  on  her 
"best  customer"  smile,  and  goes  UC  toward  Miss  Hope.) 
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HATTIE.  Good  morning!  May  I  help  you? 

MISS  HOPE.  Why  .  .  .  yes.  (Timidly.)  I  ...  I'd  like  a  hat. 

HATTIE.  Certainly.  (Takes  Miss  Hope's  arm,  escorts  her  LC  to 
right  dressing  table.)  "Hattie's  Hat  Shoppe"  is  just  the  place  to 
come.  This  way,  please.  (Helps  Miss  Hope  into  chair  at  right 
dressing  table.  Anna  stands  DL,  watching.)  Now.  Let's  see.  You 
want  something  conservative  in  style  and  color,  don't  you?  (-Re- 
moves Miss  Hope's  old  hat,  places  it  on  table.)  Perhaps  .  .  . 
black? 

MISS  HOPE.  I'm  not  sure.  I  ...  I  really  don't  know.  It  ought 
to  be  something — nice.  Something  special. 

HATTIE.  Of  course  you  want  something  nice.  (Surveys  shop 
speculatively.)  Let's  see  .  .  .  something  special.  Hmmm  .  .  . 
how  about  something  with — feathers? 

(Anna  shakes  her  head  and  signals  frantically  as  Hattie  goes 
across  to  counter  RCf  picks  up  feathered  hat,  brings  it  back 
to  Miss  Hope  at  dressing  table.  Miss  Hope  notices  Anna, 
speaks  a  bit  more  firmly.) 

MISS  HOPE.  I — I  don't  think  I  want  a  feather.  You  see,  I'm  going 
to  a  lovely  garden  party,  and — 

ANNA.  (Eagerly;  coming  forward  to  downstage  edge  of  left 
dressing  table.)  Oh,  you're  going  to  a  garden  party?  How  won- 
derful! 

MISS  HOPE.  Yes,  it's  to  be  a  very  fashionable  garden  party — a 
tea  party.  I'm  quite  excited  about  it. 

ANNA.  I'll  bet  you  are.  And  you'll  want  a  pretty  hat.  (Wistfully.) 
I've  never  had  a  pretty  hat.  Never  had  any  hat  when  I  was  in 
the  orphanage. 

MISS  HOPE.  Why,  you  poor  child!  No  hat — now,  that's  too  bad. 
(To  Hattie,  who  is  about  to  place  feathered  hat  on  her  head.) 
No  feather,  please. 

ANNA.  (Quickly.)  Oh,  not  too  bad.  I  never  really  needed  one.  Do 
you  like  flowers? 

MISS  HOPE.  Indeed  I  do! 

(Hattie  reluctantly  replaces  the  feathered  hat  on  a  stand  at 
the  counter  RC.) 

HATTIE.  Well,  then  .  .  .  how  about  a  ribboned  hat?  (Holds  one 
up,  starts  for  Miss  Hope.)  Now,  this  one — 

ANNA.  Oh,  no-o!  Not  that  one. 

HATTIE.  (Annoyed;  takes  a  step  toward  Anna.)  I  suppose  you'd 
pick  out  a  lace  bonnet! 

ANNA.  (Sweetly.)  Oh,  no!  (Hurrying  eagerly  across  to  hat  shelf 
at  R.)  No  .  .  .  I'd  pick  out  one  like  this.  (Picks  up  flowered 
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hat.)  With  flowers  on  it.  (Coming  back  to  a  position  slightly 
behind  and  downstage  of  Miss  Hope.)  This  will  look  nice  on 
her  and  will  be  just  right  for  a  garden  party. 

(Hattie,  restraining  her  anger  with  difficulty,  moves  to  a  posi- 
tion slightly  upstage  and  to  left  of  Miss  Hope.) 

HATTIE.  (Stubbornly.)  And  I  think  this  one  will  look  nice  on 
her! 

MISS  HOPE.  (After  a  pause  in  which  she  looks  first  at  Hattie, 
then  at  Anna.)  I — I  think — i£  you  don't  mind — that  I'd  like  to 
have  a  flowered  hat.  Flowers  do  belong  in  a  garden. 

ANNA.  (Beaming.)  Of  course  they  do.  (Steps  up  behind  Miss 
Hope  and  carefully  places  flowered  hat  on  the  old  lady's  head. 
The  hat  is  very  becoming.)  See?  This  is  just  made  for  you! 

MISS  HOPE.  (Happily.)  It  does  look  as  if  it  were  made  for  me, 
doesn't  it?  I  never  felt  so  nice  in  a  hat  before! 

(She  takes  up  hand  mirror  and  studies  herself  from  all  angles. 
Hattie,  seeing  Miss  Hope's  intense  satisfaction,  lays  down  the 
ribboned  hat,  moves  around  DC  to  Anna's  right,  throws  Anna 
an  exasperated  glance,  pointedly  brushes  the  girl  aside,  and 
proceeds  to  take  over  the  sale.) 

HATTIE.  (To  Miss  Hope.)  Yes,  the  hat  looks  nice  on  you.  It  is 
becoming.  Do  you  wish  to  wear  it,  or — ? 

MISS  HOPE.  I — I  forgot  to  ask.  How  .  .  .  much  is  it? 
HATTIE.  It's  only  eighteen-ninety-five. 

MISS  HOPE.  (Visibly  shrinking.)  O-o-o-oh!  (Starts  to  remove 
hat.)  I'm  afraid  I  ... 

ANNA.  (Stepping  quickly  up  behind  Hattie.)  Oh,  no!  Not  this 
hat!  (Crowding  in  between  Hattie  and  Miss  Hope.)  Why,  this 
is  the  eight-ninety-five  one — not  eighteen-ninety-five.  She  meant 
to  say  eight-ninety-five.  (Turns  to  Hattie  and  winks  broadly.) 
Didn't  you? 

HATTIE.  (Practically  speechless  at  Anna's  audacity.)  Why — uh 
— why,  this — uh — hat — is — 

ANNA.  (Happily;  to  Miss  Hope.)  Is  eight-ninety-five. 
MISS  HOPE.  (Beaming.)  If  it's  eight-ninety-five,  I'll  take  it. 

ANNA.  Fine.  (Moves  C,  her  glance  searching  the  shop.)  Now — if 
I  can  just  find  a  box — 

HATTIE.  (Snapping.)  Over  there.  Under  that  far  table. 

(Anna  hurries  to  narrow  table  R,  kneels,  £nds  hatbox  and 
white  tissue  paper.  Miss  Hope  opens  her  purse,  takes  out 
money.  Hattie  moves  in,  takes  cash,  crosses  UL  to  cash  desk. 
Anna  hastens  back  to  upstage  side  of  right  dressing  table, 
places  tissue  in  hatbox,  and  carefully  puts  flowered  hat  into  it. 
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Miss  Hope,  meanwhile,  puts  her  old  hat  back  on,  adjusts  it, 
gathers  up  her  bag  and  gloves,  rises.  Anna  hands  her  the  hat- 
box.  Hattie  puts  money  into  cash  drawer.) 

ANNA.  Your  new  hat,  ma'am.  And  I  hope  you  have  a  wonderful 

time  at  the  garden  party. 
MISS  HOPE.  Thank  you!  (Smiles,  nods  at  Anna,  then  at  Hattie, 

goes  toward  door  URC,  stops,  turns.)  I'm  sure  that  I  will.  And 

I'll  think  of  you. 

(She  turns,  bumps  into  counter,  and  almost  drops  box.  Anna 
goes  quickly  to  her  aid.) 

ANNA.  Oh — watch  out  .  .  .  hold  onto  your  hat ! 

(Miss  Hope  laughs,  retrieves  hatbox,  recovers  her  poise,  and 
exits  URC.  Anna  follows  to  doorway,  waves  good-bye.  Hattie, 
her  anger  surging  to  the  surface,  marches  determinedly  to- 
ward Anna.) 

HATTIE.  Now,  look  here—! 

ANNA.  (Innocently.)  I'm  looking.  And — see  .  .  .  here  comes  an- 
other customer  I 

(She  steps  aside  toward  UR  and  admits  MRS.  BRICE,  a  tall, 
slender,  efficient-looking  woman  of  thirty-five  or  so.  Mrs. 
Brice,  wearing  a  good  black  suit  but  no  hatf  enters  URC, 
crosses  to  counter  RC.  Hattie  stops  at  ULC,  puts  on  a  smile.) 

HATTIE.  Oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Brice. 

(Mrs.  Brice  smiles  an  acknowledgment,  picks  up  a  black  hat 
from  the  counter,  and  glances  at  it.) 

May  I  help  you? 

MRS.  BRICE.  Why,  yes.  I'm  looking  for  something  to  go  with 
my  black  suit. 

HATTIE.  I'm  sure  I  have  just  what  you  want.  (Leads  Mrs.  Brice 
LC,  adjusts  chair  at  right  dressing  table.)  Won't  you  be  seated? 
There.  Now  ...  I  have  a  lovely  feathered  hat  that  .  .  . 

(Anna,  standing  URC,  closes  her  eyes  and  groans.  Hattie 
shoots  her  a  dark  glance,  goes  to  counter  RC,  and  takes 
feathered  hat  from  stand.) 

That  ought  to  be  very  nice  for  you. 
MRS.  BRICE.  (Dubiously;  seating  herself.)  Well  .  .  .  I'll  try  it. 

(Hattie  places  the  hat  tenderly — in  "just-so"  fashion — on 
Mrs.  Brice's  head.  Mrs.  Brice  studies  the  result  critically, 
tilting  her  head  and  viewing  the  hat  from  various  angles. 
Anna  watches  uneasily,  then  quickly  picks  up  a  trim  red  hat 
from  counter  near  C.) 
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ANNA.  Perhaps  .  .  .  you  would  like  this  one  .  .  .  better. 

HATTIE.  (Sharply.)  Certainly  not!  Didn't  you  hear  her  say  she 
wanted  something  to  go  with  her  suit? 

ANNA.  Oh,  yes!  (Walking  forward  to  C  and  speaking  directly  to 
Mrs.  Brice.)  That's  why  I  thought  you  might  like  this — for 
something  different.  This  red  hat  with  your  lovely  black  suit 
will  be  very  nice. 

MRS.  BRICE.  Hmmmm  ...  I  wasn't  thinking  about  red.  But  I'll 
try  it  on. 

HATTIE.  (Takes  red  hat  from  Anna,  leans  toward  Mrs.  Brice.) 
Do  you  really  care  about  trying  it  on? 

MRS.  BRICE.  Yes,  put  it  on,  please.  (Removes  feathered  hat,  lays 
it  on  table  before  her.)  I  want  to  see  how  it  looks. 

HATTIE.  (With  a  venomous  glare  at  Anna.)  Just  as  you  say, 
Mrs.  Brice.  (Places  red  hat  on  customer's  head.)  I  also  have  a 
very  nice  selection  of  black  hats. 

MRS.  BRICE.  (Surveys  herself,  moving  head  from  side  to  side.) 
Yes  ...  it  does  "have"  something,  doesn't  it?  How  much  is  it? 

HATTIE.  It's  twelve-ninety-five.  - 

MRS.  BRICE.  (Nods  approvingly.  The  red  hat  is  becoming  to  her.) 
Not  bad.  (Thoughtfully.)  Of  course  ...  I'd  have  to  get  red 
shoes  and  a  red  purse,  but  .  .  .  but  maybe — (rises)  .  .  .  yes,  I 
think  I'll  take  it. 

HATTIE.  (Regretfully;  slightly  upstage  of  Mrs.  Brice.)  But 
don't  you  think  you'd  prefer  the  feathered  hat — really?  It  has 
a  military  air  that  is  just  the  thing  these  days. 

MRS.  BRICE.  (Uncertainly;  sitting  down  again.)  Well  ...  let 
me  try  it  again.  (Removes  red  hat.)  It's  true  that  I  wouldn't  have 
to  buy  any  new  accessories  with  the  feathered  hat. 

(Hattie  picks  up  feathered  hat,  replaces  it  very  carefully  on 
Mrs.  Brice' s  head.  Mrs.  Brice  sits  staring  at  herself  in  the 
mirror  and  murmuring  speculatively.  Anna  leans  forward, 
raises  a  restraining  hand,  opens  her  mouth  to  speak;  but 
Hattie  quickly  <f  shushes"  her,  raises  a  warning  hand,  indicat- 
ing that  Anna  is  to  stay  out  of  this.) 

HATTIE.  (Favoring  Mrs.  Brice  with  an  ingratiating  smile.)  I've 
been  saving  this  for  you,  Mrs.  Brice.  I  knew  that  you'd  want  it ! 

MRS.  BRICE.  All  right,  I'll  take  it.  Just  put  it  on  my  bill,  please. 

(Hattie  hurries  UL  to  cash  desk — giving  Anna  the  benefit  of  a 
triumphant  smile — picks  up  pad  and  pencil,  makes  out  bill, 
carries  sales  pad  back  to  Mrs.  Brice.  Meanwhile,  Anna  has 
picked  up  red  hat,  returned  it  to  counter  near  C,  and  crossed 
on  up  to  window.) 
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HATTIE.  (Holding  out  sales  pad.)  Just  sign  here,  please. 

MRS.  BRICE.  (Signs,  then  rises.)  You  needn't  wrap  my  new  hat. 
Fll  wear  it. 

(Two  young  ladies,  FLORA  and  DORA,  enter  URC.  It  is  not 
particularly  noticeable  at  first,  but  they  are  twins.  Flora  comes 
down  behind  counter  RC,  and  Dora  stops  at  other  counter  near 
C.  Mrs.  Brice  turns  and  goes  toward  door  URC.) 

ANNA.  Don't  forget  Hattie's  Hat  Shoppe ! 
HATTIE.  (Sweetly.)  Come  back  soon,  Mrs.  Brice ! 

MRS.  BRICE.  Thank  you.  (Turns  in  doorway,  smiles.)  I  probably 
will.  (Is  about  to  gof  notices  Flora  and  Dora,  looks  from  one  to 
the  other,  smiles,  exits.)  Good-bye. 

HATTIE.  (Elegantly;  addressing  Dora,  who  stands  near  C.)  Good 
morning!  May  I  help  you? 

DORA.  Yes,  I'd  like  something  in  blue. 

HATTIE.  Something  in  blue  for  you? 

DORA.  That's  right.  I  like  blue. 

(Hattie  goes  over  to  shelf  at  R,  leans  down,  rummages  around 
under  shelf  in  drawer  or  storage  boxes  there.  Flora,  the  other 
twin,  picks  up  a  pink  hat  from  counter  RC,  crosses  LC,  seats 
herself  in  chair  at  right  dressing  table,  and  tries  on  pink  hat. 
Dora,  meantime,  moves  across  to  other  counter — in  the  posi- 
tion formerly  occupied  by  Flora.  Anna  rearranges  hats  at 
counter  near  UC.  Hattie  finds  two  blue  hats  and  crosses  with 
them  to  dressing  table.) 

HATTIE.  (To  Flora.)  Here's  a  pretty  blue  hat — and  here  is  an- 
other with  blue  on  it.  (Starts  to  remove  pink  hat  from  Flora's 
head.)  Now,  I  think  you'll  like  both  of  these;  they  have  blue — 
not  pink — on  them. 

FLORA.  Oh,  no,  thank  you.  I  don't  want  blue.  I  want  pink. 
HATTIE.  (Visibly  swallowing.)  Oh — !  You  .  .  .  want  .  .  .  pink? 
FLORA.  Yes.  I  like  pink. 
HATTIE.  (Retreats  a  step.)  Just  a  minute.  I'll  get  some  with  pink. 

(She  gives  Flora  a  queer  look,  lays  blue  hats  over  on  counter 
near  C,  hastens  back  to  shelf  R,  and  rummages  around  in  stor- 
age boxes  again.  In  the  meantime,  Flora  gets  up  from  dressing 
table,  crosses  back  to  the  counters,  and  looks  at  other  hats. 
Dora  comes  over  from  counter  RC,  goes  to  dressing  table,  and 
seats  herself  on  chair  formerly  occupied  by  Flora.  Dora  looks 
into  mirror,  adjusts  her  hair.  Hattie  -finds  pink  hats,  returns  to 
LC  with  them,  places  them  on  dressing  table  near  Dora's  left.) 

There  now  ...  I  think  you'll  find  just  what  you  want  in  these. 
(Starts  to  place  pink  hat  on  Dora's  head.)  Just  see  if — 
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DORA.  (Quickly.)  Oh,  no!  I  want  a  hat  with  blue  on  it!  Don't 
you  remember? 

HATTIE.  (Amazed  and  practically  speechless.)  I — uh — oh,  I 
mean — I  thought — I  mean — don't  you  want  pink  on  your  hats? 

(Anna  "catches  on,"  laughs  merrily,  goes  to  counter  RC.) 

ANNA.  No !  She  wants  blue.  That  (pointing  at  Flora  who  stands 
at  counter  near  C) — is  the  lady  who  wants  pink. 

DORA.  Yes,  I  asked  for  blue.  (Nods  at  Flora.)  She  asked  for  pink. 
She  always  does. 

HATTIE.  (Staring  from  one  to  the  other.)  Oh — ?  O-o-o-o-h! 
You're  sisters,  aren't  you? 

DORA.  Yes.  Yes,  we  are. 

ANNA.  (Laughing.)  "Yes'*  is  right!  They're  twins!  (Picks  up  two 
hats.  These  hats  are  identical  except  for  the  fact  that  one  is  blue, 
the  other  pink.)  Blue  .  .  .  and  pink. 

HATTIE.  (Looking  carefully  from  Dora  to  Flora.)  Umm  ...  I 
see  now  that  you  are  twins.  (Laughs  self-consciously.)  No 
wonder  I  was  confused.  I  didn't  expect  to  see — twins ! 

ANNA.  (Crossing  to  C  and  holding  out  hats.)  And  here  are  twin 
hats  for  twin  ladies! 

HATTIE.  (Coldly.)  I  already  have  the  hats. 

ANNA.  Yes,  but  don't  you  think  that  twin  hats  are  especially  nice 
for  twins  who  dress  alike?  These  two  are  just  their  style. 

FLORA.  (Coming  quickly  down  to  Anna.)  Let's  see.  (Studies  hats 
for  a  moment.)  Why — yes.  I  think  I'd  like  to  try  the  pink  one. 
Yes! 

(Flora  takes  pink  hat  from  Anna,  goes  to  left  dressing  table, 
seats  herself  on  chair,  and  proceeds  to  try  on  pink  hat.  Hattie 
takes  blue  hat  from  Anna,  waves  her  away  with  a  gesture. 
Anna  crosses  to  L  and  stands  just  upstage  of  Flora.) 

ANNA.  The  pink  looks  lovely  on  you — just  beautiful ! 

DORA.  Let's  see,  Flora!  (Stands,  peers  over  top  of  mirror  at 
Flora.)  That  does  look  nice  on  you.  I  like  it. 

FLORA.  Put  yours  on,  Dora.  I  want  to  see  how  you  look. 

(Dora  sits  down.  Hattie  puts  blue  hat  on  her.  Flora  rises  and 
looks  over  top  of  mirror  at  Dora.) 

Now  stand  up — let's  see! 

(Dora  stands;  and  they  eye  each  other  as  if  preening  in  a 
mirror,  turning  this  way  and  that.) 

Your  hat  is  very  becoming,  Dora. 
DORA.  I  can  say  the  same  to  you,  Flora.  Let's  take  these  hats. 
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(Both  sit  down  again.) 

FLORA.  We'll  take  the  hats — if  the  price  is  right. 
DORA.  Not  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 
FLORA.  Not  less  than  ten  dollars. 

ANNA.  (Brightly.)  Then  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  should  be 
just  right — it's  between  the  two  prices. 

HATTIE.  But  the  price  is — 

ANNA.   (Winking  hard  at  Hattie.)  Twelve-fifty.  Even. 

TWINS.  (Speaking  together.)  That's  fine! 

DORA.  (To  Hattie.)  Here  is  the  money  for  mine. 

FLORA.  (To  Anna.)  Here  is  the  money  for  mine, 

(Anna  hands  money  to  Hattie  who  takes  it  rather  peevishly, 
goes  UL,  and  puts  it  away  in  cash  drawer.  Anna  hurries  to  R, 
gets  two  paper  bags,  comes  back,  puts  hats  into  them,  and 
hands  one  each  to  Dora  and  Flora.  SUSIE  BRICE,  a  child  of 
twelve,  runs  in  URC,  a  paper  bag  in  her  hand.) 

SUSIE.  (Sings  out.)  I've  got  something  for  Hattie! 
ANNA.  (Starts  UC.)  I'll  take  it  for  her. 

HATTIE.  (Pushing  in  ahead  of  her.)  Oh,  no,  you  won't!  Here, 
little  girl,  give  it  to  me — please !  (Susie  is  confused  about  giving 
up  the  bag.  Hattie  finally  grabs  it.)  I'll  take  care  of  it — thank 
you! 

(In  the  meantime,  Dora  and  Flora  rise  and  wind  their  way 
out — via  right  of  counter  RC — looking  at  various  hats  as  they 
go  toward  door.) 

ANNA.  (To  Dora  and  Flora.)  I  hope  that  you'll  like  your  hats. 
They  really  look  mighty  nice! 

DORA.  Thank  you.  I  know  that  we'll  enjoy  them. 
FLORA.  (Smiling.)  I'm  sure  we  will! 
HATTIE.  Good-bye! 

ANNA.  Good-bye  now.  And  when  you  want  more  hats,  remember 
to  look  in  Hattie's  Hat  Shoppe! 

(Dora  and  Flora  exit  URC.  Hattie  calls  after  them.) 
HATTIE,  Come  again  soon! 
SUSIE,  (Also  watching  them  off.)  Say,  they  look  just  alike! 

HATTIE.  Of  course  they  do.  They're  twins.  (Coming  down  to 
RC.)  Now,  we'll  see  what  you've  got  here  for  Hattie.  (Pulls  out 
the  feathered  hat,  holds  it  up,  gasps.)  Oh — no! 

(Anna  tries  to  conceal  her  surprise  and  amusement.) 
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SUSIE.  (Coming  down  to  right  of  counter  RC.)  Mom  told  me  to 
bring  this  back  and  get  the  red  one. 

HATTIE.  You — you  must  be  the  little  Brice  girl. 

SUSIE.  Yep,  I'm  Susie  Brice,  And  when  my  Dad  saw  this  hat,  he 
laughed  and  laughed;  and  then  he  said — in  a  high  voice — (imi- 
tating "Dad") — "The  feather  just  tickles  me  to  death!"  Then 
Mom  got  mad  and  told  me  to  bring  this  back  and  get  the  red 
hat.  And  then — well — here  I  am. 

HATTIE.  Your  mother  wants  the  red  hat?  Are  you — sure? 

SUSIE.  Yep,  I'm  sure.  Mom  wants  the  red  hat.  She  said  you'd  fix 
it  right  on  the  bill. 

ANNA.  (Getting  red  hat  from  counter  and  bringing  it  over  to 
Hattie.)  Here's  the  hat  her  "Mom"  is  talking  about. 

(Hattie  tosses  feathered  hat  onto  counter  RC,  bites  her  lip, 
then  takes  proffered  red  hatf  pushes  it  into  bag,  and  hands  bag 
to  Susie.) 

HATTIE.  Here!  Tell  your  mother  that  this  red  hat  costs  more. 
(Susie  nods,  turns  to  go.)  Wait  a  minute.  I'd  better  put  the  bill 
in  with  it. 

(Susie  stops,  fidgets.  Hattie  hurries  to  cash  desk  UL,  picks  up 
pad  and  pencil,  makes  out  bill,  tears  it  of!,  brings  it  back  DRC 
and  puts  it  into  bag  which  Susie  holds.) 

Now  you're  all  fixed  up — you  can  run  along. 
SUSIE.  Gee,  thanks!  (Runs  toward  doorway  URC.)  Good-bye! 
ANNA.  Good-bye,  Susie. 

SUSIE.  (Stops  near  door,  turns,  waves  to  Anna.)  Good-bye. 
ANNA.   (Laughing.)   Good-bye  now. 

(Susie  goes  out  URC.  Hattie,  hands  on  hips  and  burning  with 
indignation,  steps  menacingly  toward  Anna  who  retreats  to 
shelf  at  R.) 

HATTIE.  Just  who  do  you  think  you  are?  Anybody  coming  in 
here  would — ! 

(SUSIE  suddenly  pops  her  head  back  into  doorway  and  yells.) 
SUSIE.  Good-bye! 

(Hattie  and  Anna  both  jump.) 
ANNA.  (Laughs  again  and  waves.)  Good-bye,  Susie  Q. 

(Susie  wrinkles  up  her  nose  at  Anna  and  then  disappears  URC. 
Hattie  resumes  her  angry  advance  upon  Anna,  who  dodges  and 
retreats  across  room  to  L,  during  ensuing  speeches.) 
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HATTIE.  (Acidly.)  Anybody  would  think  that  you  owned  this 
place!  Why  did  you  come  here? 

ANNA.  Who,  me? 

HATTIE.  Yes,  you! 

ANNA.  Why— I  came  to  see  Hattie. 

HATTIE.  To  see  Hattie? 

ANNA,  Yes,  I  heard  that  she  wanted  a  saleslady;  and  I  hoped 
that  she'd  want  me.  I  just  love  pretty  hats,  and  I  feel  like  I'm 
giving  people  a  lift  when  I  put  the  right  hats  on  'em. 

HATTIE.  (Icily.)  And  I  thought  you  were  a  customer!  (Raises 
her  voice.)  I  thought  you  wanted  to  buy  a  hat! 

(MRS.  VAN  FLOUT,  a  large,  pompous  woman,  wearing 
pince-nez  glasses,  barges  in  URC,  goes  LC,  and  plumps  herself 
down  at  right  dressing  table.) 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Loudly,  importantly.)  Certainly,  I  want  a 
hat! 

HATTIE.  (Whirls,  sees  new  customer,  is  suddenly  saccharine.) 
Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Van  Flout!  I  have  many  fine  hats!  (Scurries  about, 
picking  up  several  hats.)  I'll  be  very  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 

(Anna  seats  herself  on  straight  chair  against  wall  DL  and 
watches  intently.  Her  face  mirrors  her  reactions  as  the  various 
hats  are  tried  on.  It  is  very  soon  evident  that  Mrs.  Van  Flout 
is  not  an  easy  woman  to  please.) 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Puts  on  a  hat  and  takes  it  off  quickly.)  No 
— no,  I  don't  like  that  one!  (Hattie  offers  a  flat  hat.)  No — oo, 
this  one  is  too  flat.  I  don't  like  pancakes!  (Tries  a  third  hat.) 
Ummmm  .  ,  .  not  so  bad,  but  I  don't  like  the  color  of  it.  No,  it 
won't  do!  (Picking  up  one  with  ribbons  on  it.)  You  can  put  this 
back.  I  don't  care  for  bows — that  is,  not  that  kind.  Of  course,  I 
like  the  B-E-A-U  kind!  (Laughs  heartily  at  her  own  joke, 
finally  reaches  for  hat  with  fruit  on  it.)  Now,  this  one  makes 
me  hungry  to  look  at  it.  No — no  fruit!  I'm  on  a  diet. 

(Mrs.  Van  Flout  accidentally  knocks  fruit  hat  to  floor.  Hattie 
retrieves  it  quickly.  Mrs.  Van  Flout  peers  through  her  pince- 
nez.) 

Oh,  I  hope  that  fall  didn't  pit  the  cherries  or  peel  the  apples ! 

HATTIE.  (Seriously  examining  the  hat.)  It  seems  to  be  all  right. 
Now,  maybe  you'd  like  to  try  the  one  with  a  high  crown. 

(Mrs.  Van  Flout  shakes  her  head,  stirs  and  straightens,  as  if 
to  rise.  Anna  jumps  up.) 

ANNA.  Oh,  no! 

HATTIE.  (Glares  at  Anna,  speaks  icily  just  as  Mrs.  Van  Flout 
rises.)  Sit  down! 
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MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Holding  up  pince-nez.)  I  beg  your  pardon? 

HATTIE.  (Hastily;  to  Mrs.  Van  Flout.)  No— I  mean  DO  sit 
down  and  let  me  show  you  some  more  hats! 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  Very  well.  (Sits  down.)  Show  me  something 
different.  (Drums  fingers  on  dressing  table.)  Something  quite 
different. 

(Hattie  goes  to  shelf  R  to  find  a  hat.  Anna  crosses  quietly,  ea- 
gerly— almost  on  tiptoe — to  counter  RC,  picks  up  feathered 
hat  from  downstage  end  of  counter 9  brings  it  back  DLC9  and 
shows  it  to  Mrs.  Van  Flout.) 

ANNA.  Now  .  .  .  this  is  the  one  you  ought  to  wear. 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  Indeed?  (Lifts  her  chin,  looks  at  the  hat  in 
a  "down-the-nose"  way,  holding  her  pince-nez  up  to  her  eyes.) 
And  why  do  you  think  I  ought  to  wear  that? 

ANNA.  Because  it's  different.  It's  just  right  for  you.  (Puts  hat  on 
Mrs.  Van  Flout.)  See,  it's  just  like  you! 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  Just  like  me? 
ANNA.  Yes,  it's— "snooty." 

(Hattie,  at  shelf  R,  pauses  in  her  search  for  a  suitable  hat, 
looks  up,  gasps.) 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Almost  knocks  chair  over  as  she  rises.) 
Now,  look  here,  young  lady,  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted. 
"Snooty,"  indeed! 

(Anna,  wide-eyed,  backs  away.) 

HATTIE.  (Rushing  over.)  Now,  Mrs.  Van  Flout,  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  her! 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  Not  pay  any  attention?  (Flings  hat  down 
onto  dressing  table.)  Why,  I've  been  insulted! 

ANNA.  Oh,  you  didn't  understand  me.  I  said  "snooty" ! 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Glowering.)  Yes,  I  understood  the  word, 
"snooty" ! 

(With  head  held  high,  she  barges  RC,  then  up  toward  door- 
way URC.  Anna  follows  her.) 

ANNA.  I  didn't  mean  "snooty"  that  way — I  meant  "ritzy."  Please 
come  back! 

(Anna  attempts  to  grab  Mrs.  Van  Fl out's  arm  but  is  briskly 
brushed  off  as  the  lady  sails  out  the  door.  Anna  calls  from  the 
doorway  after  her.) 

I  mean  you  looked  "super" 7  (Sadly  turns  again  into  the  room.) 
Jee-rue-shee ! 
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HATTIE.  (Furiously.)  Now  see  what  you've  done !  Our  best  cus- 
tomer gone — insulted! 

ANNA.  But  I  didn't  mean  to  insult  her ! 

HATTIE.  (Still  fuming.)  A  customer  insulted  in  "Hattie's  Hat 
Shoppe" ! 

ANNA.  Will  Hattie  be  mad?  What  will  Hattie  say? 

HATTIE.  (Beside  herself  with  anger.)  You  little  nitwit,  I'm 
Hattie !  And  I  say  ...  get  out  of  my  sight !  Get  out! 

ANNA.  (Eyes  popping.)  You're — Hattie?  (Almost  a  wail<)  Jee- 
rue-shee ! 

HATTIE.  Don't  stand  there  and  "jee-rue-shee"  me! 

ANNA.  Jee — I  mean — Jericho!  I  thought  you  just  worked  here, 
just  helped  Hattie.  I'm  on  my  own  now,  out  of  the  orphanage; 
and  I  did  so  want  to  work  here  with  the  pretty  hats  and  nice 
people.  I  do  need  a  job. 

HATTIE.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  of  hiring  you  now!  So — go  on, 
get  out!  (Pacing  toward  DR.)  Out! 

ANNA.  I'm  just  most  awful  sorry!  (Touches  a  hat  softly,  smooth- 
ing it  with  her  finger  tips.)  I  like  your  shop;  I  like  your  hats 
(looking  straight  at  Hattie) — I  even  like  you. 

(Hattie  clears  her  throat.  Anna  goes  on  contritely.) 

I  feel  terrible  b'cause  I've  made  you  feel  terrible.  Well — good- 
bye. 

(She  goes  over  to  straight  chair  DL,  picks  up  sweater,  and 
starts  slowly  toward  door.  Hattie  stands,  arms  folded,  at  DR. 
Suddenly,  MRS.  VAN  FLOUT  comes  barging  into  the  shop 
again  and  goes  toward  Hattie.) 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  I've  come  back  for  the  feathered  hat.  It  did 
look — well — "ritzy"  on  me.  (Holds  up  pince-nez,  turns,  and  di- 
rects her  attention  to  Anna.)  And  I  want  her  to  wait  on  me ! 

ANNA.  (Starts  forlornly  toward  door  again,  shakes  her  head,  and 
talks  over  her  shoulder.)  Can't — I  don't  work  here.  (Stops  in 
doorway  URC,  turns,  faces  front.)  Well  .  .  .  good-bye. 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (To  Hattie.)  The  idea!  Why  doesn't  this 
young  lady  work  here?  I  want  her  to  wait  on  me! 

(Hattie  looks  at  Mrs.  Van  Flout  and  then  at  Anna,  who  waits 
uncertainly.  Suddenly — all  smiles — Hattie  rushes  over,  grabs 
Anna's  hand,  and  pulls  her  down  to  C.) 

HATTIE.  Of  course!  She'll  be  glad  to  wait  on  you,  Mrs.  Van 
Flout.  She  works  here  now — right  here !  I'm  going  to  make  hats, 
and  she — 

(She  holds  out  her  hand,  palm  up,  toward  Anna,  raising  her 
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eyebrows  as  if  to  say,  "What's  your  name?"  Anna  points  to 
herself  as  if  to  ask,  "Me?"  Hattie  nods.  Mrs.  Van  Flout  does 
not  see  the  byplay  between  these  two.  She  seats  herself  at 
right  dressing  table  and  waits  restlessly.) 

ANNA.  (Aloud.)  Anna. 

HATTIE.  (Continuing.)  — Anna  will  sell  the  hats. 

(Beaming,  Anna  rushes  L,  throws  sweater  back  onto  straight 
chair  near  wall  DL.  Then,  with  a  smile  at  Hattie,  she  dashes 
over  and  snatches  up  the  feathered  hat  from  dressing  table  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Van  Flout.) 

ANNA.  Jee — rue — I  mean — Jeri — I  mean,  here's  your  feathered 
hat,  Mrs.  Van  Flout!  (Puts  hat  on  her.)  It's  lovely! 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Using  pince-nez  and  hand  mirror.)  Yes,  this 
is  quite — a — what's  that  word?  The  one  that  made  me  come 
back — the  one  you  called  out  the  door  to  me? 

ANNA.  "Super"? 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  Ah,  yes !  "Super"— I  liked  that !  I  think  the 
hat  does  give  me  that  "super"  look.  And  the  price — ? 

(Hattie,  standing  RC,  looks  at  Anna,  who  stands  at  left  of 
Mrs.  Van  Flout.) 

HATTIE.  (Slowly,  questi oningly.)  I — think — it's — eight-ninety- 
five. 

ANNA.  (Seeing  Mrs.  Van  Flout  stiffen,  winks  hard  at  Hattie.) 
Oh,  no!  This  is  the  eighteen-ninety-five  one! 

MRS.  VAN  FLOUT.  (Enthusiastically.)  I  shall  take  it!  (Turning 
to  Anna.)  And  now,  young  lady,  pick  out  some  more  hats  for  me. 
At  least  three  more! 

HATTIE.  (Practically  purring.)  That's  fine.  You  see!  We  have 
the  right  hats  for  the  right  people  at  the  right  prices! 

ANNA.  (Bubbling  over.)  That's  right!  Everything's  just  right  in 
"Hattie's  Hat  Shoppe!" 

(The  CURTAINS  CLOSE  quickly.) 
(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


WHENEVER  women  get  their  pretty  heads  together,  there  are 
bound  to  be  hats — plenty  o£  them!  And  since  the  collection  of 
an  assortment  of  hats  presents  the  only  technical  problem  in  stag- 
ing "HOLD  ONTO  YOUR  HAT"  it  seems  destined  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous favorite  with  all-girl  and  all-women  casts  everywhere. 
As  publishers,  we  strongly  recommend  its  sharply-etched  char- 
acters, its  golden  humor,  and  its  entrancing  situations,  many  of 
which  are  faintly  tinged  with  pathos. 

An  examination  of  the  staging  requisites  will  reveal  that  two  or 
three  plain  tables,  three  or  four  orange  boxes,  and  a  couple  of 
mirrors  will  suffice;  though,  of  course,  those  groups  wishing  to 
"go  all  out"  in  the  staging  of  the  play  have  boundless  opportunities 
for  clever  details.  Insofar  as  the  window  with  its  reversed  sign  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  eliminated  entirely  without  damaging  the 
action  of  the  play  to  any  noticeable  extent.  For  that  matter,  the 
play's  locale  can  be  speedily  established  by  painting  a  sign  with 
"HATTIE'S  HAT  SHOPPE"  on  it  and  hanging  it  on  the  wall  or 
curtains  ULC.  If  a  cash  register  is  available  for  the  small  table  or 
desk  UL,  it  will  enhance  the  atmosphere;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  money  box  will  serve  equally  well. 

As  for  the  hats  themselves,  the  script  would  appear  to  call  for 
the  following: 


feathered  hat 

old  hat  (worn  by  Miss  Hope) 

hat  with  ribbons 

black  hat 

red  hat 

flowered  hat 


plain  hat 

teen-ager  hat 

flat  hat 

odd-colored  hat 

hat  trimmed  with  fruit 

high-crowned  hat 


2  hats,  either  all  blue  or  trimmed  with  blue 

2  hats,  either  all  pink  or  trimmed  with  pink 

2  hats  (preferably  identical),  one  blue,  the  other  pink 


HOWEVER,  all  kinds  of  substitutions^  and  variations  can  read- 
ily be  made  with  only  a  slight  and  occasional  change  of  line.  And 
younger  groups  producing  "HOLD  ONTO  YOUR  HAT"  will 
probably  prefer  to  make  their  own  "creations"  from  paper  plates 
and  crepe  paper — thus  materially  adding  to  the  fun  and  hilarity. 
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Contemporary  Drama 


An  Urban  Drama  by  Ralph  Paul  Joy 


RALPH  JOY,  author  of  Hour  of  Honor  and  a  graduate  of  the  Drama- 
Speech  Department  of  Drake  University,  is  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  married,  and  has  three  sons.  Says  Mr.  Joy:  "Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  been  my  home  since  June  21,  1927,  when  more  'joy'  came  into 
the  world.  My  interest  in  theatre  manifested  itself  early  and  has 
unfolded  with  increasing  tempo  in  many  channels.  In  1950,  I  went 
to  Clarion,  Iowa,  where  I  spent  four  fruitful  years  teaching  speech 
and  dramatics  in  the  high  school.  My  work  with  one-act  plays  in 
state  contests  prompted  me  to  try  my  hand  at  writing.  Two  years 
of  my  spare  time  were  spent  in  writing,  producing,  and  rewriting 
Hour  of  Honor. 

"In  1954,  I  began  my  work  as  speech  and  drama  director  at  Des 
Moines  Technical  High  School.  At  various  times  during  the  past 
ten  years,  my  activities  have  included  singing  in  a  touring  musical, 
radio  announcing,  television  newscasting,  acting  in  summer  stock, 
and  extensive  work  in  the  Des  Moines  Community  Playhouse.  On 
occasion,  the  effort  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  has  found  me 
as  a  cab  driver,  sign  painter,  and  bellhop;  and  — at  one  time  — the 
lure  of  $25  prompted  me  to  paint  a  flagpole.  I  consider  these  varied 
occupations  helpful  in  the  education  of  an  actor,  director,  and  play- 
wright." 

Mr.  Joy  has  also  served  as  assistant  program  director  of  KDPS, 
an  educational  radio  station  owned  and  operated  by  the  Des  Moines 
Public  Schools,  and  as  production  assistant  for  KRNT-TV,  the 
local  CBS  television  station. 


HOUR  OF  HONOR.  ©1954  and  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  85  COMPANY, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  Play's  Story 


HOUR   OF   HONOR,11  A  SHORT   DRAMA  IN   ONE  ACT 

•TODAY,  HARRY  IS  ODMING  HOME.  Unlike  many  home- 
1  comings,  however,  this  is  not  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  atmos- 
phere is  strained,  tense  with  conflicting  but  unspoken  emotions. 
George  Turner,  the  father,  is  strangely  doubtful  and  buries  him- 
self in  a  book,  reading  incessantly.  Molly,  the  anxious  mother,  is 
bewildered  and  confused  by  her  husband's  evasive,  almost 
fearful  attitude. 

Mrs.  Henley,  a  neighbor  who  has  recently  lost  her  own  son 
in  the  war,  visits  briefly.  "It's  a  hard  thing  to  lose  a  son,"  she 
opines.  "You  two  should  be  very  happy  your  boy  is  coming 
home.  Forget  about  the  trouble  he  was  in.  Make  him  feel  loved. 
You  never  know  till  they're  gone."  She  goes,  taking  Molly  with 
her  for  a  few  minutes.  George  is  left  alone  with  his  thoughts 
and  his  conscience — for  we  have  come  to  know  that  Harry  has 
been  in  prison  these  past  two  years  and  to  suspect  that  George 
is  somehow  responsible. 

This  impression  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
Emily,  the  loyal  and  sincere  girl  whom  Harry  was  to  have 
married  before  he  "went  away."  Harry,  who  now  waits  at  her 
apartment,  has  sent  her  with  a  special  message  for  George: 
"He  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  you  need  to  do  something — to 
have  some  time  before  he  comes." 

Then,  under  the  relentless  questioning  of  another  visitor,  his 
plainspoken  brother  Charlie,  George  finally  admits  that  it  was 
he — not  his  son — who  mishandled  the  funds  of  the  firm  where 
they  both  had  worked!  "I  didn't  want  him  to  take  the  blame. 
It  was  his  idea,"  insists  George.  "He  made  me  think  it  was  for 
Molly,  his  mother." 

"And  you  never  told  her!"  accuses  the  blunt  Charlie.  "In  all 
these  two  years,  you  haven't  told  her  yet  that  her  son  is 
innocent!"  .  .  .  Here  is  an  impelling  incident  which  draws  to 
a  dramatic  close  with  George  determined  at  last  to  tell  Molly 
the  truth  and  face  the  consequences,  however  disastrous  they 
may  prove  to  be. 


THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE  IS  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  APPEAR  IN  "HOUR  OF  HONOR"  INCLUDE  TWO  MEN,  THREE  WOMEN 

(APPEARING  IN  ORDER   LISTED   BELOW) 

GEORGE  TURNER 

A  Strangely  Detached  Father;  about  Fijty-Five 

MOLLY  TURNER 

His  Wife;  Awaiting  the  Return  of  Their  Son 

MRS.  HENLEY 

A  Neighbor  Who  Has  Lost  Her  Son  in  the  War 

CHARLIE 

George's  Younger  Brother;  Big,  Plain-Spoken 

EMILY 

The  Girl  the  Absent  Son  Was  to  Rave  Married 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  THE  SMALL,  SIMPLY  FURNISHED  APARTMENT  OF  MR.  AND  MRS. 
GEORGE  TURNER. 

THE  TIME:  ABOUT  THREE  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  AFTERNOON.  JUST  PRIOR  TO 
THE  RETU-RN  OF  THE  TURNERS'  SON,  HARRY,  WHO  HAS  BEEN 
AWAY  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 
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The  Setting 


FOR   "HOUR  OF   HONOR"   IS  A  SIMPLE  APARTMENT  LIVING  ROOM. 

THE  ENTIRE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Turner's  apartment.  In  this  particular 
building,  which  incidentally  is  quite  old,  there  are  many  other 
apartments — apartments  which  seem  alike  in  their  drabness.  To  the 
casual  observer,  the  occupants  would  seem  to  be  very  much  alike, 
too.  They  might  even  appear  uninteresting  unless  one  realized  that 
here  exists  a  unique  story  for  each  life,  a  fascinating  drama  for 
each  family. 

The  Turner  apartment  is  simply  arranged,  plainly  furnished.  Up 
Center  is  a  door  to  the  hallway.  A  door  Down  Right  leads  off  into 
the  bedroom;  Down  Left,  another  opens  into  the  kitchen.  A 
window  In  the  wall  Up  Right  overlooks  the  street. 

A  desk-sized  table  stands  at  Left  of  Center,  with  chairs  on  the 
upstage,  right,  and  left  sides  of  it.  A  sewing  basket  and  three  books 
— one  opened — are  on  top  of  It.  At  Right  Center,  a  small  end 
table  is  positioned  between  an  occasional  chair  at  its  left  and  a 
rocking  chair  at  its  right.  There  are  two  bookcases  upstage  against 
the  rear  wall,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hallway  door.  Both  contain 
books  of  various  sizes,  and  a  framed  photo  has  been  placed  on  top 
of  the  one  Up  Right  Center. 


BOOKCASE 


J 


BOOKCASE 


/  BEDROOM 


FLOOR  PLAN 


OCCASIONAL 
CHAIR 


TABLE  a  CHAIRS        KITCHEN   \ 
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FURNITURE 


— 


HOUR  OF  HONOR 

was  awarded  a  SUPERIOR  RATING  at  the  Drake  Univer- 
sity High  School  Play  Festival  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the 
spring  of  1953.  Actors  playing  the  roles  of  Molly  and 
George  won  the  AWARDS  of  "Best  Actress**  and  "Best 
Actor"  in  the  Festival,  A  total  of  thirty-nine  play  casts 
competed. 

In  the  One-Act  Play  Division  of  the  1953  Finals  of  the 
Iowa  High  School  Speech  Association  Contest,  HOUR 
OF  HONOR  was  accorded  an  EXCELLENT  RATING. 

The  play  also  won  a  SUPERIOR  RATING  at  the  North 
Central  Conference  Play  Festival  in  Iowa,  in  1952, 


HOUR  OF  HONOR,  formerly  entitled  The  Promise,  was  first 
performed  by  the  High  School  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  with  the 
following  cast : 

GEORGE  TURNER Rex  Thompson 

MOLLY  TURNER Evelyn  Helgason 

MRS.  HENLEY Martha.  Matson 

CHARLIE Dick  Eugen 

EMILY Karen  Campbell 

All  performances  listed  above  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
author,  Ralph  Paul  Joy. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Hour  of 
Honor."  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play  for  stage,  radio,  television,  mo- 
tion pictures,  or  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:   THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF  THE  TURNER  APART- 
MENT. 


TIME:  ABOUT  THREE  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  AFTERNOON. 


ifHE  CURTAINS  OPEN.  GEORGE  TURNER  is  seated 
1  behind  the  table  LC,  reading  a  book — with  a  great  deal  of 
concentration.  Fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  looks  somewhat 
smaller  than  he  really  is — a  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  certain 
men  who  have  been  small  in  their  thinking.  He  is  strangely 
detached,  yet  uncomfortable;  and  it  is  soon  apparent  that  he 
is  greatly  troubled  about  something.  Obviously,  he  is  weighted 
down  with  his  thoughts;  and  his  slumped  shoulders  show  this 
burden  to  be  something  more  than  age.  He  reads  for  a  few 
moments,  then  turns  a  page.  A  simple  thing — this  action — and 
yet  it  assumes  as  much  importance  as  an  entrance.  Soon,  the 
VOICE  OF  MOLLY  TURNER,  his  wife,  calls  out  from  the 
bedroom  off  Down  Right.  She  has  been  taking  a  restless  nap, 
and  her  tone  reflects  this  in  its  quality  of  weariness. 
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164  PLAYS  FOR  PLAYERS 

MOLLY'S  VOICE.  George!  (Louder;  after  a  pause.)  George! 

GEORGE.  (Without  looking  up.)  Yes? 

MOLLY'S  VOICE.  What  time  is  it,  George? 

GEORGE.   (Takes  out  pocket  watch.)  Three.  Three  o'clock. 

(MOLLY  appears  in  doorway  DR.  A  woman  of  fifty- five  or 
so,  her  hair  is  white  like  her  husband's;  but  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  older  than  she  is,  for  she  carries  herself  proudly 
and  moves  about  gracefully.  Determined  and  firm  in  both 
action  and  speech,  she  is  poised  throughout;  but  underneath 
this,  the  audience  must  sense  a  strength  of  personality  and  a 
temper  which  flares  for  a  moment  on  two  or  three  occasions.) 

MOLLY.  Are  you  reading  yet? 
GEORGE.  (His  eyes  on  the  book.)  Yes. 
MOLLY.  (Not  really  interested.)  What  are  you  reading? 
GEORGE.  (Pocketing  his  watch.)  A  book  about  .  .  . 
MOLLY.  I  should  think  your  eyes  would  be  very  tired — reading 
so  much.  Always  reading! 

(She  moves  into  the  room  and  stops  behind  occasional  chair 
RC.) 

GEORGE.  My  eyes  are  all  right.  (.Removes  his  glasses,  passes  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.)  It's  my  mind  that  gets  tired.  It  seems  to 
get  full  sometimes — so  full  it  hurts.  So  many  books,  so  many 
ideas!  (Shakes  his  head  thoughtfully,  looks  at  his  book.)  This 
man  says — 

MOLLY.  (Interrupting;  crossing  to  C.)  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
read,  anyway.  After  two  years,  he's  coming  home !  (Pauses,  turns 
away,  her  thoughts  carrying  her  to  window  UR,  where  she  stands 
looking  out.)  In  two  years  .  .  .  just  a  few  letters.  Never  says 
much.  (Turning  back  to  George.)  Now  he's  out.  (Emphatically.) 
Now  Harry  is  coming  home ! 

(George's  manner  shows  that  he  knows  more  about  this  than 
she  does.  He  does  not  believe,  as  she  does,  that  their  son  will 
come  home.  He  has  reasons — reasons  that  he  would  not  share 
with  her.) 

GEORGE.  He  hasn't  said  he  would  come  home.  Not  right  home. 

MOLLY.  This  is  different!  (Coming  C,  facing  him.)  The  boy  is 
out.  He's  through!  (Walks  LC,  picks  up  sewing  basket,  and  sits 
in  chair  left  of  table  as  she  continues.)  He  can  come  home  and 
be  with  us  again,  (Dreaming  every  mother's  dream.)  He  can  get 
a  job  and  be  a  son.  (Flaring  a  little  as  she  turns  to  him.)  Get 
it  out  of  your  head  that  Harry's  not  going  to  come  home! 

GEORGE.  Calm  yourself,  Molly.  (Not  believing  what  he  is  about 
to  say.)  Maybe  he  won't  come  till  in  the  morning. 
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MOLLY.  The  warden  says  it  just  takes  a  day.  (There  is  a  pause 
which  allows  the  whereabouts  of  the  son  to  register.)  What 
else  does  a  son  do  when  he  gets  through  with  such  a  place? 
(Brightening.)  Maybe  I  should  make  some  coffee.  (Rises.)  He 
always  liked  to  have  coffee  on. 

GEORGE.  It's  too  early  yet.  Wait. 

MOLLY.  (Putting  down  sewing  and  going  UR  to  window  again.) 
He's  maybe  in  town  right  now!  (Gazes  out.)  He  just  saw  some 
friends  on  the  way  over.  (A  new  thought,  a  new  hope.)  Or 
maybe  he  stopped  at  Emily's  first.  (Turning  to  George.)  That's 
it!  They'll  come  up  together.  (Slowly;  with  considerable  depth 
of  meaning.)  Emily's  waited  a  long  time,  too. 

GEORGE.  (Plainly  worried  about  this  new  aspect  of  her  hopeful- 
ness.) Does  she  think  he'll  come  right  home?  Does  she  expect 
him  to  settle  down  so  soon  after  .  .  .  ?  To  get  a  job  and — and — 

MOLLY.  (Reading  his  thoughts.)  — And  get  married?  (Fervently.) 
Yes!  (Steps  toward  him.)  She  knows  our  boy.  She  knows  he 
made  a  mistake. 

GEORGE.  (Running  his  hand  through  his  hair;  softly.)  Yeah!  A 
mistake. 

MOLLY.  Yes!  A  mistake!  (Goes  URC,  picks  up  photo  from  book- 
case, looks  at  it.)  Remember! 

GEORGE.  If  he  does  come  home,  you  won't  ask  him  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions .  .  .  talk  about  it  all  the  time?  We  should  forget. 

(Molly  seems  amazed  at  his  attitude.  She  turns  slowly  and 
moves  toward  him,  her  speech  mounting  in  intensity.) 

MOLLY.  You  don't  seem  to  understand!  I  love  my  boy.  I  want 
to  know  if  he  is  guilty.  (To  herself.)  A  mother  should  know. 
(Turning  away  from  George  and  moving  slowly  DRC  as  she 
recalls  the  past.)  It  happened  so  fast  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
talk  to  him — and  he  was  so  silent.  Not  ashamed  like  .  .  .  ! 
(Turns  to  him,  shrugs.)  Just  quiet.  (Moving  toward  him  again, 
emotion  flooding  her  voice.)  Whatever  he  says — however  it  hap- 
pened— I'll  believe  him.  Guilty  or  not,  a  mother  loves  her  son! 
You  don't  seem  to  understand  that.  You  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
finding  out  the  truth — for  fear  you'll  stop  loving  him! 

GEORGE.  (Finding  it  hard  to  take  this,  commits  himself  at  last.) 
Molly,  don't  say  that!  I — I'm  not  afraid  of  finding  out!  I  love 
him,  too.  More  than  before  (almost  to  himself)  .  .  .  and  with 
good  reason! 

MOLLY.  George!  (Softens,  looks  at  him  kindly,  moves  around 
behind  his  chair,  places  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  looks  down 
at  him,  continues  gently.)  George,  that's  the  first  time  since  it 
happened  that  you've  said  anything  like  that.  I'm  glad  you  did. 
We  should  have  talked  this  all  over  before,  but  you  never  .  .  . 
well,  you're  always  reading  and — 
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(There  is  a  KNOCK  at  the  door  UC.  Molly,  thinking  it  may 
be  her  son,  turns  quickly  and  moves  upstage  to  answer  it. 
With  her  hand  on  the  knob,  she  hesitates  for  a  moment,  looks 
back  at  George.  He  rises  uneasily.  Molly  opens  door,  reveal- 
ing  GRACE  HENLEY,  a  neighbor,  standing  in  the  hallway 
beyond.  Grace,  a  middle-aged  woman  in  a  housedress,  apron,, 
and  darky  long-sleeved  sweater,  moves  and  speaks  almost  as 
one  in  a  daze.  She  carries  a  plainly  wrapped  box.  Her  eyes  are 
wide,  and  she  gives  the  impression — much  of  the  time — that 
she  is  staring  into  space.  Her  voice  somehow  indicates  that 
her  eyes  are  welled  with  tears,  but  her  emotion  is  remarkably 
well-controlled.  Molly  is  surprised,  mildly  disappointed.) 

Oh!  Oh  .  .  .  come  in,  Grace.  (Turns  to  George.)  It's  Mrs.  Hen- 
ley, George.  Sit  down,  Grace. 

(Molly  comes  down  to  RC,  indicating  chair  at  right  of  table 
LC.  George  nods,  moves  away  from  table,  and  goes  ULC. 
Grace,  smiling  faintly,  moves  downstage.) 

GRACE.  Thank  you,  Molly.  Hello,  Mr.  Turner.  I  don't  want  to 
bother  you  because  I  know  that  today  you  expect  Harry,  and 
...  I  suppose  you're  all  excited. 

(George  stands  uncomfortably  ULC,  alternately  thinking  to 
himself  and  listening  while  the  women  converse.  He  is  rest- 
less; and  he  reveals  this — especially  with  his  hands — in  a 
multitude  of  ways.  Grace  sits  on  chair  right  of  table  LC, 
offers  Molly  the  plain  box  which  she  has  been  gripping  tightly 
in  her  hands.) 

But  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  this.  (Holds  it  out.)  It — it's  for 
Harry.  (Grace  takes  it.)  I  made  it  for  Robert  .  .  .  before  we 
knew  that  Robert  wouldn't  be  coming  home.  It's  a  sweater.  I 
knitted  it  for  Robert  .  .  .  but  I  would  like  Harry  to  have  it. 
.  .  .  Sort  of  a  coming-home  gift. 

MOLLY.  Oh!  Oh — thank  you,  Grace.  It's  nice  of  you.  (Turns 
away  slightly,  as  if  to  take  a  tighter  grip  on  her  feelings.) 
Harry  will  be  proud  to  have  something  that  belonged  to  Robert. 

GRACE.  You  couldn't  exactly  say  that  it  belonged  to  Robert.  .  .  . 
You  couldn't  even  say  that  it  was  meant  for  him.  (Looks  at  box 
and  at  Molly  with  a  faint  smile  and  a  helpless  gesture.)  Because, 
you  see — it  wasn't.  (Momentarily  dreaming  and  staring  front, 
reaches  into  her  apron  pocket,  takes  out  handkerchief,  fingers 
it,  clutches  it  nervously.)  So  little  did  belong  to  him  ...  he 
was  so  young.  (Pauses,  stops  dreaming,  looks  back  at  Molly.) 
So  were  they  all. 

MOLLY.  (Putting  box  on  end  table  at  RC.)  We've  always  felt 
badly  about  Robert  .  .  .  growing  up  with  Harry  and  all.  A  war 
is  a  hard  thing  to  understand.  (The  expression  on  her  face 
slowly  changes,  and  we  know  she  is  thinking  of  another  thing 
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which  she  cannot  understand.  She  looks  at  George.)   So  many 

things  are  .  .  .  hard  to  understand! 
GEORGE.   (Sensing  that  she  means  this  for  him.)  Do  you  really 

think  it's  right  .  .  .  for  us  to  ...    ? 
MOLLY.  George!  (Goes  to  Grace,  puts  an  arm  warmly  about  her 

shoulder.)  We  appreciate  it  very  much,  Grace. 
GRACE.  I  wanted  to  say,  too  .  .  .  you  two  should  be  very  happy 

that  your  son  is  coming  home.  (Rising.)  Forget  about  the  trouble 

he  was  in.  Make  him  feel  loved.  You  never  know  until  they're 

gone. 

(She  turns  and  walks  UC,  her  head  bowed.  Molly  walks  at  her 
sidef  with  her  arm  around  her  neighbor's  waist.  Mrs.  Henley's 
grief  is  still  well-controlled.  At  the  door,  she  turns — not  look- 
ing at  either  Molly  or  George.  George  watches  her  closely.) 

It's  a  hard  thing  to  lose  a  son.  You  two  should  not  be  worried 
.  .  .  only  glad. 

(She  exits  UC,  leaving  Molly  and  George  standing  quietly  and 
thinking  of  what  she  has  said.  Molly  looks  down  the  hall  for 
a  few  moments.  George,  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  deep 
in  thought,  crosses  toward  RC.  Molly  turns  to  him.) 

MOLLY.  She's  right! 

GEORGE.  Yes.  (Crosses  to  window.)  There  is  more  than  one  way 
to  lose  a  son! 

(Molly,  accustomed  to  his  making  remarks  she  does  not  un- 
derstand, continues  as  if  he  had  said  nothing.) 

MOLLY.   I'm  going  down  the  hall  to  see  her  ...  to  thank  her 

again.  (Thoughtfully.)  She's  so  ...  so  lonely! 
GEORGE.  (To  himself;  not  hearing  her.)  More  than  one  way  .  .  . 

(Molly  goes  out  UC  and  disappears  to  the  Left  in  hallway, 
leaving  door  open,  George  remains  at  window  UR,  gazing  out. 
In  a  moment,  CHARLIE  TURNER,  George's  younger  brother, 
comes  into  view  from  the  Right  in  hallway  and  enters.  A  big 
man  of  forty -five,  tall  and  heavy,  he  is  blunt  and  outspoken. 
He  has  something  on  his  mind,  a  mind  which  has  spent  many 
months  considering  and  weighing  a  difficult  matter  and  must 
now  relieve  itself  of  its  burden  of  uncertainty.  He  looks  about 
the  room,  sees  George;  and  his  greeting  is  quiet — almost  a 
sigh — as  if  he  were  addressing  a  child.) 

CHARLIE.  Well,  George! 

GEORGE.  (Turns  from  window.)  Charlie!  (Moves  toward  him.) 

Have  you  heard  .  .  .  have  you  seen  him? 
CHARLIE.  George,  before  I  say  anything  (pauses,  looks  around 

room)  .  .  .  where  is  Molly?  I  don't  want  her  to — 
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GEORGE.  Oh,  no!  She's  down  the  hall — be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

Go  on! 
CHARLIE.  Sit  down,  George. 

(George  crosses  to  chair  right  of  table  LC  and  sits.  Charlie 
counter-crosses  to  C,  watching  George  intently.) 

George — as  one  brother  to  another — I've  come  to  get  something 
straight.  Harry's  my  nephew.  I've  seen  him  the  past  two  years 
.  .  .  you  haven't.  (Crossing  around  rocking  chair  and  toward 
DR;  thoughtfully.)  I'm  on  the  road  most  of  the  time.  I  have  a 
chance  to  think.  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking.  (Looks  back  to 
George,  takes  a  step  toward  him.)  I'm  the  one  that  could  visit 
him  every  two  months — so  I  did.  (Moving  across  in  front  of 
occasional  chair  RC  toward  George,  taking  a  step  toward  him 
on  each  successive  question.)  I  saw  the  boy  and — every  time — 
he'd  ask,  "Any  word  from  Dad?  Any  message  from  Dad?  Have 
you  talked  with  Dad?"  (Now  beside  George,  leaning  over  him.) 
I  didn't  know  what  the  boy  was  driving  at.  (Moves  away  to  C 
and  turns  back  again.)  But  I  saw  that  boy  grow  bitter — more 
bitter  with  every  visit.  Now,  you  won't  tell  me.  You  won't  say, 
"This  is  how  it  is,  Charlie."  (Points  directly  at  George.)  So  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  what  J  think! 

(George  has  been  listening  intently,  his  body  tensed.  This  is 
the  moment  he  has  been  dreading  for  two  years.) 

GEORGE.  Charlie! 

CHARLIE.  I'm  going  to  say  it  and — if  this  isn't  true — you  can 
say  so  and  curse  me  for  thinking  it. 

(He  turns  from  George  and  crosses  DR,  jamming  the  fist  of 
one  hand  into  the  palm  of  the  other  and  remembering  how  he 
has  planned  to  say  this.  When  Charlie  walks  he  does  not  step, 
he  stalks  or  strides — forcefully,  as  he  does  everything.  He  is 
still  not  looking  at  George.) 

You  and  Harry  (speaking  more  slowly  than  before)  .  .  .  work- 
ing in  the  same  office  .  .  .  handling  the  same  accounts.  One  day 
there  is  trouble.  Things  are  figured  up,  and  money  is  missing — 
quite  a  lot.  Your  son  finally  admits  that  he's  taken  it.  After  a 
few  days  of  confusion  .  .  .  Harry,  your  son,  goes  to  "pay  his 
debt  to  society."  (Turns  to  George.)  Only  .  .  .  one  thing  is 
wrong!  (Moves  112  toward  him  again,  step  by  step.)  You  clam 
up — you  don't  write  him — you  stick  your  nose  in  books!  (Indi- 
cates books  on  table.)  You  act  like  you're  ashamed  of  your  son! 
Only,  I  know  you — you  love  Harry.  Only — for  some  reason — you 
don't  write  him.  (Behind  George  now,  looking  at  him  from  the 
left  and  slightly  upstage.)  Your  son  gets  bitter.  You  know  what 
I  have  felt  when  I've  visited  the  boy?  He's  ashamed  of  you! 
He  didn't  act  ashamed  of  himself.  And  you  sit  back  here  with 
your  mouth  shut ! 
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(There  is  a  silence.  George  stands,  moves  slowly  around  be- 
hind chair  in  which  he  has  been  sitting,  grips  the  back  of  it 
tightly,  readies  himself  to  tell  his  story.) 

GEORGE.  I — I  didn't  want  him  to  take  the  blame!  (Desperately.) 
It  was  his  idea!  When  he  told  them  at  the  office,  I  couldn't  say 
anything.  When  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  ...  he  just  said,  "You're 
old,  Dad.  I'm  young.  You  should  be  with  Mother.  I  won't  mind." 
He  made  me  think  that  it  was  for  his  mother.  (Looks  away, 
lowers  his  gaze,  walks  to  chair  RC.)  I  promised  one  thing-.  I 
promised  that  I  would  tell  one  person.  His  mother.  Molly.  He 
knew  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  tell  her — hard  for  her  to  forgive 
me  for  such  a  terrible  thing.  But  he  said  that  if  only  his  mother 
knew  that  he  was  innocent  .  .  .  and  if  I  would  be  punished  by 
shame  .  .  .  that  he  could  stand  the  prison.  He  could  start  over 
again,  but  I  couldn't.  I  was  weak.  I  let  him  do  it.  (Drops  into 
occasional  chair.)  I  let  Harry  take  the  rap. 

CHARLIE.  (Relentlessly  accusing;  striding  C.)  And  you  haven't 
told  his  mother  yet! 

GEORGE.  N-no.  I  ...  never  could  tell  Molly.  (Dully.)  Each  day 
I  would  say,  "I  will  tell  her."  And  the  longer  I  put  it  off  ... 
the  more  impossible  it  became  to — to  speak  out. 

CHARLIE.  (After  a  slight  pause.)  You  coward! 

(George  jumps  up,  moves  close  to  Charlie,  facing  him  and 
pleading  intensely,  grasping  Charlie's  lapels  as  he  looks  up 
at  him.) 

GEORGE.  You  live  with  a  woman  thirty  years  .  .  .  you  don't 
just  tell  her  .  .  .  "Look,  your  husband  is  a  thief!" 

CHARLIE.  (Taking  George's  hands  from  his  lapels.)  That's  the 
truth!  You  prefer  to  tell  her — by  not  speaking  out,  by  your 
attitude,  your  actions,  yes,  by  living  a  lie — that  her  son  is  a 
thief!  (Moving  away  from  George,  toward  DL.)  You  have 
punished  your  son — and  his  mother — and  yourself — and  Emily, 
the  girl  waiting  to  marry  him — believing  in  him!  (Turns,  looks 
at  George  angrily,  contemptuously.)  Now  the  boy  is  ashamed — 
ashamed  to  have  a  father  with  no  guts!  (These  are  strong 
words,  and  George  reacts  accordingly.)  Harry  come  home  now? 
Why,  you'll  be  lucky  if  you  ever  set  eyes  on  the  boy  again! 

(EMILY,  a  quiet,  sincere  young  woman  of  perhaps  twenty- 
three,  appears  in  doorway  UC.  She  carries  a  box,  presumably 
containing  her  wedding  dress,  and  looks  curiously  from  one 
to  the  other.  Charlie  sees  her,  is  startled,  clears  his  throat  in 
an  attempt  to  cover  up.) 

EMILY.  Is  ...  Molly  here? 

(George  turns,  sees  her,  is  likewise  startled,  throws  Charlie  a 
pleading  glance.) 
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CHARLIE.  Come  in,  Emily.  Come  in. 

EMILY.  We — we've  finished  my  wedding  dress,  and — well,  I  just 

came  up  to  show  Molly. 
CHARLIE.  That — that's  fine,  Emily.  Could  we  see  it? 

(George,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  summon  up  his  courage  to 
tell  her  the  truth,  twists  his  hands  nervously,  paces  across 
toward  RC.) 

GEORGE.  Emily  .  .  .  Emily,  do  you  know  Harry  may  not  come 

home?  We've  had  a  little  .  .  .  trouble. 
EMILY.  (Moves  to  him.)  Trouble? 
GEORGE.  Yes.  He  probably  will  write  you  .  .  .  ask  you  to  join 

him  later  .  .  .  sometime.  He  feels  he  can't  come  home. 
EMILY.  But,  Mr.  Turner—! 
GEORGE.  Yes? 

EMILY.  Harry  is  home !  He's  at  our  place  now! 
GEORGE.  (Turns  slowly  toward  her — half-afraid,  yet  anxious  to 

see  his  son.)  Harry's  .  .  .  home?  He  didn't  come  with  you? 
EMILY.   (Slightly  bewildered,  shaking  her  head.)  He  sent  me  to 

tell  you — I  don't  know  what  he  meant — he  said  you  needed  to 

do  something.  To  have  some  time  before  he  came  home. 
CHARLIE.  What  a  boy,  George !  He's  giving  you  one  more  chance 

to  keep  your  promise. 

(MOLLY  appears  quietly  in  hallway  beyond  doorway  UC.) 

EMILY.  (Looking  from  Charlie  to  George,  more  confused  than 
ever.)  I  don't  know  what  he  meant.  And  I  don't  know  what  you 
two  have  been  talking  about.  But  Harry  looks  grand.  (Turns 
to  George.)  I  know  he  wants  to  come  home.  (Glancing  toward 
doors  DR  and  DL.)  And  I  want  to  see  his  mother  about  the 
wedding  dress. 

MOLLY.  (Entering  UC  and  interrupting  happily.)  Emily!  (Goes 
to  her,  and  they  embrace.)  This  is  a  big  day!  For  all  of  us! 
Harry  should  be  home  soon.  (Turns,  sees  Charlie,  crosses  a  step 
toward  him.)  Well  .  .  .  hello,  Charlie!  We  didn't  expect  you 
until  Friday.  (Cordially;  to  both  Charlie  and  Emily.)  You  must 
both  stay! 

(The  others  are  strangely  silent,  and  Molly  is  almost  imme- 
diately aware  that  something  must  be  amiss.  She  begins  to 
"make  conversation"  again,  becoming  more  uncomfortable 
and  more  uneasy  as  she  continues.) 

Well,  anyway  we  can  put  on  the  coffee.   (Moves  a  few  steps 
toward  kitchen  door  DL.)  Harry  was  always  one  to  ... 

(Charlie  stands  unmoving  in  her  path.  Her  voice  trails  off. 
She  turns  slowly  back  at  LC,  facing  the  others  with  a  ques- 
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tioning  look.  The  fingers  of  her  right  hand  have  come  up  to 
her  right  cheek.  Only  for  a  moment  can  she  endure  this 
silence;  then  her  temper  flares.) 

What's  the  matter  with  everyone?  Why  are  you  all  .  .  .  ? 

(In  George's  face  we  see  the  decision  being  made.  He  is  going 
to  relieve  himself  of  his  burden  of  two  years.  He  crosses  to 
Cf  looks  at  Charlie,  then  at  the  books  on  the  table,  and  finally 
at  Molly.  Taking  a  long  breath,  he  extends  his  hand  uncer- 
tainly toward  chair  right  of  table  LC.) 


GEORGE.  Molly 


sit  down. 


(Molly  looks  from  Charlie  to  Emily,  who  takes  a  curious  step 
downstage.  George  crosses  to  chair  at  right  of  table  LC,  pulls 
it  out  slightly,  making  it  ready  for  Molly.  She  comes  over, 
sinks  into  it,  not  having  any  idea  why.  George  crosses  behind 
her  and  stands  just  upstage  of  the  table.  Slowly,  deliberately, 
he  closes  the  book  he  has  previously  been  reading,  lifts  his 
head,  and  straightens  slightly.) 


I  have  something 


I  want  to 


to  tell  you! 


(The  scene  is  held  as  the  CURTAINS  CLOSE  at  a  medium- 
fast  tempo.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


THE  PROBLEMS  of  casting  HOUR  OF  HONOR,  while  not 
especially  difficult,  should  be  handled  with  extraordinary  care. 
What  used  to  be  termed  "stage  presence,"  that  ability  of  the  actor 
to  project  inner  emotion  without  dependence  solely  upon  vocal 
expression,  is  of  particular  value  here.  .Timewise,  HOUR  OF 
HONOR  is  a  brief  play;  the  playwright  has  used  words  sparingly 
but  with  an  unerring  sense  for  their  impact-potential.  Necessarily, 
however,  such  sparse  dialogue  means  that  what  is  not  spoken  can 
become  as  meaningful  as — maybe  even  more  significant  than — that 
which  is  expressed  by  word  of  mouth.  If  the  director  and  the 
actors  (even  though  they  be  inexperienced)  orient  their  thinking 
along  this  plane,  a  gratifying  performance  can.be  achieved  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  Of  course,  the  many  facets  of  these  very 
real  characters  can  afford  more  experienced  players  a  challenge 
worthy  of  their  mettle,  too. 

Probably  a  finger  of  caution  should  be  pointed  also  at  the  matter 
of  tempo.  As  the  characters  memorize  their  lines  and  experiment 
with  the  "freighted"  meanings  here  and  there  and  as  they  en- 
deavor to  develop  a  special  feeling  for  the  most  telling  use  of 
pause-for-effect,  there  may  creep  into  the  show's  pace  a  tendency 
toward  unevenness  or  "dragging."  The  director  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  this;  and,  if  necessary,  he  should  schedule  several  inte- 
grating "run-through"  rehearsals  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and 
polishing  tempo.  Always  there  should  be  an  endeavor  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  suspense  and  to  sustain  and  build  this  mood  from 
curtain  to  curtain. 


THE  PROPERTIES 

sewing  basket,  needles,  thread,  yarn,  etc.  (on  desk-table  LC) 

3  books  (on  desk-table  LC) 

assorted  books  (in  bookcases  URC  and  ULC) 

framed  photograph  (on  bookcase  URC) 

eye-glasses,  pocket  watch  (George) 

plainly  wrapped  box,  handkerchief  (.Mrs.  Henley,  from  UC) 

dress  box  (Emily,  from  UC) 
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Character  Comedy 


Written  by  ... 
Nancy  Wallace 


A  Character  Comedy   1    Set  in  Scotland 


NANCY  WALLACE,  author  of  Speed?,  Bonnie  Boat,  is  a  native  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  but  she  now  makes  her  home  in  Chapel 
Hill.  She  was  graduated  from  Mary  Baldwin  College  in  Staunton, 
Virginia,  and  later  studied  dramatic  art  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  here  that  she  received  her  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Her  experience  in  the  theatre  includes  work  at  a  New  York  settle- 
ment house,  stage  managing  for  summer  stock  companies,  and 
directing  for  community  theatres. 

Nancy  Wallace's  full-length  play,  Lo,  the  Angel,  was  first  produced 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Subsequently,  it  won  three 
major  competitive  prizes:  the  Best  Student  Play  Award  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  First  Prize  in  the  Dramatists  Alliance 
at  Stanford  University,  and  First  Prize  in  the  playwriting  contest 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  playwright  explains  that  material  for  Speed,  Bonnie  Boat 
was  collected  during  visits  to  her  husband's  family  in  Scotland. 


SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT.  ©1954,   1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  &  Co., 
Evanston,  111. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"SPEED,     BONNIE     BOAT,"     A     SHORT     PLAY     IN     ONE    ACT 

SKYE,  a  "wee  isle  locked  away  in  the  sea  and  the  hills"  just 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  the  remote  setting  for  Nancy 
Wallace's  charming  play.  Though  not  written  in  dialect, 
"SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT"  distinguishes  itself  in  its  skillful  re- 
flection of  the  beautiful  rhythm  and  colorful  flavor  of  Scottish 
speech.  Primarily  a  story  of  atmosphere  and  sensitively  etched 
character-portraits,  it  centers  its  plot  in  the  sailing  of  the  Loch 
Skavaig,  a  daily  mail  boat  which  is  Skye's  only  link  with  the 
mainland. 

Mr.  Allison,  ship's  captain,  lies  seriously  ill  at  the  small  inn 
of  Hamish  MacDougald.  Calista  MacDougald,  his  daughter,  is 
due  to  sail  on  the  boat  in  the  morning  in  order  to  meet  her 
fiance,  who  has  sent  for  her  to  come  and  be  married.  Only  if 
the  Loch  Skavaig  sails  on  schedule  can  Calista  make  her  con- 
nections— including  passage  on  a  ship  to  America. 

The  only  other  man  on  the  island  who  can  take  the  ship 
through  the  treacherous  waters  is  Willie  Donaldson,  the  navi- 
gator. He  knows  these  waters  "like  the  back  of  his  hand,"  but 
only  today  he  has  received  the  unhappy  word  of  his  old  aunt's 
death.  Now — deep  in  his  cups — he  emphatically  announces: 
"The  Loch  Skavaig  will  no  be  chancing  the  morning's  weather. 
And  without  me,  she  cannot  sail."  To  make  matters  even  worse, 
"there's  fog  rolling  up  from  the  southern  tip  of  the  Island  as 
thick  as  barley  broth." 

How  to  get  Willie  to  change  his  mind — that's  the  rub!  The 
vigorous  and  outspoken  proddings  of  old  Nellie  Pettlgrew,  with 
her  pointed  allusions  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  aunt,  leave  him 
unmoved.  To  the  pleas  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkness,  kind  and 
appreciative  American  tourists,  he  turns  a  deaf  ear.  Willie's 
mind  is  made  up,  and  nothing — it  seems — will  budge  him. 

When  aught  else  fails,  it  takes  the  charming  and  perceptive 
Calista  to  prove  that  if  anyone  can  find  the  way  to  a  Scots- 
man's heart,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Scottish  lass.  As  Hamish 
himself  concedes,  as  he  puts  an  arm  about  her  pretty  shoulder, 
"It  takes  a  woman,  you  may  be  sure.  A  young  one  can  do  it 
if  she  uses  her  wits.  But  a  woman  it  must  be!" 


THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  ARE   INVOLVED   IN  THE  COMEDY,    "SPEED,   BONNIE  BOAT,"    INCLUDE 

FOUR    MEN    AND    THREE    WOMEN 


HAMISH  MACDOUGALD 

Owner  and  Host;  Friendly,  Tolerant,  and  Kindly 

NELLIE  PETTIGREW 

Old  Scottish  Woman;  Vigorous,  Stout,  Talkative 

CALISTA  MACDOUGALD 

Hamistis  Daughter;  Pretty,  Mature,  Determined 

PETER  KINLOCH 

A  Gloomy  Sailorman;  Once  in  Love  with  Calista 

MR.  HARKNESS 

An  American  Tourist;  Quiet,  Assured,  Successful 

MRS.  HARKNESS 

His  Wife;  Enthusiastically  Enjoying  Her  Holiday 

WILLIE  DONALDSON 

First  Mate  of  the  f(Loch  Skavaig";  Sad,  Stubborn 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  MACDOUGALD'S  PUBLIC  HOUSE  AT  PORTREE,  ON  THE  ISLE  OF 
SKYE  IN  THE  HEBRIDES,  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  TIME  IS  THE  PRESENT.  EARLY  EVENING— AS  THE  FOG  STARTS  ROLLING 
IN,  OBSCURING  THE  HARBOR  FROM  VIEW. 
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The  Setting 


FOR   THE    ACTION    OF    THE    PLAY    IS    A    COASTAL    INN    OFF    SCOTLAND. 

THE  SCENE  OF  "SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT"  IS  HAMISH  MAC- 
Dougald's  Public  House,  on  the  tiny  Isle  of  Skye  in  the  Hebrides, 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  room  is  light,  cozy,  and  inviting, 
with  the  wholesome  "family"  atmosphere  of  many  British  pubs. 
Downstage  Right  is  a  tidy  little  fireplace  in  which  a  small  coal  fire 
burns,  "to  take  the  chill  off"  the  autumn  air.  There  is  a  bench  in 
front  of  it.  Just  upstage  of  the  fireplace  in  the  center  of  the  Right 
wall  is  the  outside  door  through  which  the  customers  enter.  Up- 
stage Right  Center  In  the  rear  wall  is  a  large  bay  window  over- 
looking the  harbor,  which  Is  filled  with  small  craft  at  anchor.  A 
comfortable  window  seat,  upholstered  with  green  cushions,  runs 
along  the  three  sides  of  the  window;  and  tables  with  additional 
chairs  are  set  into  the  recess.  On  the  wall,  Upstage  Center,  is  a 
large  travel  poster  In  bright  colors,  showing  the  impressive  crags 
of  the  Cuhllin  Hills  and  the  sheep  grazing  along  the  lower  slopes. 
Upstage  Left — running  diagonally  along  the  Left  wall — Is  the 
bar,  with  the  usual  bottles  on  the  high  shelf  behind  it,  and  three 
high  chairs  or  stools  in  front.  Down  Left  is  the  exit  to  the  upstairs 
living  quarters  and  a  few  rooms  for  overnight  guests.  The  house  is 
maintained  by  Hamish  MacDougald,  publican,  and  his  daughter, 
Calista.  (NOTE:  The  window  and  window  seat  may  be  omitted  and 
a  cyclorama  used  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  action.) 
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SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT  was  first  performed  by  the  Carolina 
Playmakers  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1952,  with  the  following  cast: 

HAMISH  MACDOUGALD Tommy  Rezutto 

NELLIE  PETTIGREW Josephine  Sharkey 

CALISTA  MACDOUGALD    Charlotte  Davis 

PETER  KINLOCH Richard  Snavely 

MR.  HARKNESS Claude  Garren 

MRS.  HARKNESS Jeanne  Bellinger 

WILLIE  DONALDSON    Art  Green 

The  production  "was  directed  by  Lawrence  E.  Graves.  Judith  Tay- 
lor was  stage  manager.  The  playing  time  was  approximately 
twenty-five  miniates. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Speed,  Bonnie 
Boat."  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play  for  stage,  radio,  television,  motion 
pictures,  or  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:     HAMISH     MACDOUGALD'S     "PUB,1'     ON     THE 
ISLE  OF  SKYE,  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TIME:  EARLY  EVENING  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


THE  OPENING  CURTAINS  reveal  HAMISH  MACDOU- 
*  GALD  behind  the  bar  Up  Left,  polishing  glasses.  Hamish  is 
a  short  man  who — though  nearing  fifty — is  young  for  his  years. 
A  true  host,  he  welcomes  his  guests  with  the  poise  and 
graciousness  that  spring  from  genuine  friendliness,  as  well 
as  concern  for  his  business.  He  is  tolerant  and  kindly,  and  he 
maintains  standards  of  good  behavior  in  his  tavern. 

NELLIE  PETTIGREW  comes  in  at  Right,  slightly  out  of 
breath  from  walking  up  the  hill.  She  is  a  vigorous  old  Scottish 
woman,  stout,  talkative,  interested  in  everything.  Her  eyes  are 
bright,  and  the  twinkle  never  leaves  them. 

NELLIE.  Good  evening,  Hamish.  How  are  you  keeping? 

HAMISH.  Very  well  indeed,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  And  what  can  I  do 
for  you? 

NELLIE.  (Loosening  her  coat.)  Just  give  me  a  wee  cup  of  tea, 
for  that's  my  usual.  I  felt  a  right  chill  in  the  air,  coming  over. 
The  wind  has  turned,  and  the  fog's  beginning  to  settle. 
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HAMISH.  (Putting  a  kettle  on  the  electric  hotplate  behind  bar.) 
Right  you  are,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  Will  you  not  take  a  seat? 

NELLIE.  (Moving  LC.)  Aye,  I  will  that  in  a  moment;  but  tell 
me,  Hamish,  is  Captain  Allison  ill?  I  came  to  ask  for  him. 

HAMISH.  (With  concern.)  He's  upstairs  in  his  bed — with  a  very 
high  fever.  My  daughter's  attending  him  just  now.  The  doctor 
says  it's  pneumonia  that  threatens  him. 

NELLIE.  Is  that  a  fact? 

HAMISH.  Yes,  and  Calista's  that  upset.  She  was  to  take  the  mail 
boat  in  the  morning  for  Kyle.  Did  you  know  that  Owen  has  sent 
for  her? 

NELLIE.  (Amazed.)  Away  you  go! 

HAMISH.  His  letter  came  by  the  boat  today.  They'll  be  married 
in  Kyle  at  the  home  of  his  sister.  And  this  you'll  not  have  heard: 
they're  going  to  America! 

NELLIE.  (A  little  put  out  that  she  was  not  informed  before.)  Will 
you  hold  your  tongue!  I  never  thought  the  pair  of  them  would 
make  a  match. 

HAMISH.  Aye,  they  have  had  their  ups  and  downs — the  two  of 
them — but  now  it's  all  straightened  out. 

NELLIE.  Well,  I  never!  And  going  to  America.  You'll  be  missing 
her  sore,  Hamish.  She's  been  like  wife  and  daughter  to  you,  I'm 
thinking,  ever  since  Sarah  went,  God  rest  her. 

HAMISH.  Yes,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  but  she  must  have  her  life,  the 
same  as  I  had  mine.  And  Owen's  a  good  lad  .  .  .  she'll  be  well 
cared  for. 

NELLIE.  But  surely  the  Loch  Skavaig  will  no  sail  without  the 
Captain? 

HAMISH.  The  mail  must  go  as  usual.  The  first  mate,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, can  take  her  tomorrow. 

NELLIE.  (Pointedly.)  Aye,  unless  he's  in  his  cups. 

HAMISH.  Speaking  of  cups,  the  kettle's  on  the  boil.  I'll  make 
your  tea  now.  Take  a  seat  at  the  table  over  there,  Mrs.  Pettigrew. 

NELLIE.  Thank  you,  Hamish,  I  will. 

(Nellie  sits  at  left  of  the  table  UR  in  the  window  recess. 
Hamish  measures  the  tea  and  puts  it  into  the  teapot,  pours  in 
the  boiling  water,  then  places  teapot,  cup  and  saucer,  milk  and 
sugar  on  a  small  tray.  Meanwhile,  CALISTA  MACDOUGALD 
enters  from  DL.  She  is  young,  simply  but  attractively  dressed, 
has  the  clear  skin  and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  Highlander. 
She  has  a  quiet  sense  of  humor,  determination,  and  a  maturity 
gained  by  helping  her  father  run  his  business  and  trying  to 
take  her  mother's  place.) 
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CALISTA.  Captain  Allison's  awful  restless,  Father.  I  gave  him  the 
powder — the  one  the  doctor  left  to  quiet  him.  (Coming  C.)  Oh, 
good  evening,  Mrs.  Pettigrew!  I  didn't  see  you. 

NELLIE.  Your  father's  been  telling  me  about  your  plans,  Calista. 
And  I'm  that  surprised;  for  I  must  say,  I  never  thought  you 
would  marry  Owen  MacNeilL 

CALISTA.  (Laughing  and  moving  up  near  Nellie.)  Yes,  I  know, 
Mrs.  Pettigrew,  for  a  while  it  was  doubtful. 

NELLIE.  Och,  you're  a  wise  wee  lassie,  and  that's  a  fact.  But 
when  did  you  make  your  plans? 

CALISTA.  You  mind  he  was  here  in  June,  and  we  finally  managed. 
But  we  did  not  tell  anyone. 

NELLIE.  (Drily.)  I'm  thinking  you  did  not! 

(Hamish  now  has  the  tea  tray  ready  and  carries  it  over  to  the 
table,  setting  it  in  front  of  Nellie.  Calista  moves  upstage.) 

NELLIE.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  my  mother  used  to  say, 
"A  wee  cup  o'  tea  is  far  better  for  me 
Than  to  rise  in  the  morning  early!" 

HAMISH.  (Returning  to  the  bar.)  I  hope  it'll  be  to  your  liking, 
Mrs.  Pettigrew. 

NELLIE.  (Looking  out  of  the  window.)  Here  comes  one  of  the 
sailors  from  the  Loch  Skavaig.  Well,  I  never!  That'll  be  Peter 
Kinloch.  Ah,  poor  thing,  he'll  be  feeling  your  news,  Calista,  him 
that's  been  loving  you  for  so  long  .  .  .  and,  hardhearted  lassie, 
you  never  gave  him  a  chance ! 

CALISTA.  Away  you  go,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  There's  others  for  him. 

NELLIE.  He'll  likely  be  coming  to  ask  for  the  Captain.  He'll  be 
wondering  if  the  boat  will  sail  in  the  morning.  But  how  can  you 
get  yourself  ready,  my  lass,  so  quickly? 

HAMISH.  (Laughing.)  She's  been  half -packed  for  a  month,  wait- 
ing on  this. 

CALISTA.  Oh,  yes,  my  bag  is  ready  for  closing  upstairs! 

(PETER  KINLOCH  comes  in  the  door  at  Right.  A  member 
of  the  Loch  Skavaig's  crew,  he  wears  dungarees  and  a  cap 
and  is  the  very  picture  of  gloom.) 

HAMISH.  Good  evening  to  you,  Peter. 
PETER.  Good  evening. 

NELLIE.  You  sound  as  sad  as  the  wind  in  the  Cuhllin  Hills !  I'm 
thinking  you'll  have  heard  Calista's  news. 

PETER.  (With  a  short  glance  at  Calista.)  How's  that,  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew? 
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NELLIE.  Her  man  has  sent  for  her.  She'll  be  going  with  you  early 
tomorrow  morning. 

PETER.  (Slipping  a  notch  lower.)  Is  that  right?  Well,  providing 
we  sail  tomorrow. 

(He  crosses  L  to  the  bar.) 
HAMISH.  What'll  it  be? 
PETER.  Just  a  wee  half  and  a  pint. 

(Hamish  pours  him  a  small  drink  of  whisky,  draws  a  pint  of 
beer  in  a  tall  glass,  and  places  it  beside  the  small  one.  In  the 
Scottish  fashion,  Peter  quietly  tosses  off  the  whisky  and  be- 
gins to  sip  the  beer.) 

NELLIE.  (Who  misses  nothing.)  And  what  do  you  mean,  Peter, 
providing  you  sail? 

PETER.  Just  what  I'm  saying,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  The  Captain's  ill 
and  the  First  Mate's  full. 

CALISTA.  (Aghast,  takes  a  step  toward  Peter.)  Mr.  Donaldson? 

PETER,  Aye,  he's  up  at  "The  Raven."  He'll  be  down  later  to  in- 
quire for  the  Captain. 

NELLIE.  Dear-o-dear,  would  ye  listen  to  that! 

HAMISH.  It's  not  like  Willie  Donaldson  to  do  such  a  trick. 

PETER.  Aye,  it  is  not.  Mr.  Donaldson's  had  bad  news.  His  old 
aunt  at  Oban  died;  he  heard  it  today  just  as  we  was  putting  out 
from  Kyle.  He's  brooding  about  it  all. 

NELLIE.  (Chuckling.)  I'm  thinking  he'll  be  brooding  over  his 
aunt  .  .  .  he'll  be  wondering  if  she  left  him  anything! 

CALISTA.  Now,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  don't  talk  like  that. 

NELLIE.  Why,  he's  not  been  to  visit  his  old  aunt  once  since  she 
left  the  Island  twelve  years  back ! 

HAMISH.  And  the  boat  cannot  sail  without  Mr.  Donaldson,  lad? 

PETER.  It  cannot,  Mr.  MacDougald,  in  this  weather.  There's  fog 
rolling  up  from  the  southern  tip  of  the  Island  as  thick  as  a 
barley  broth.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  The  fishing  boats  have 
been  tying  up  all  day;  the  harbor's  full.  (Strolls  URC,  nods.) 
Just  take  a  look  outside. 

HAMISH.  (Crossing  to  the  window  with  Peter.)  I'm  thinking 
they've  made  it  before,  even  in  fog. 

PETER.  Aye,  Mr.  Donaldson  can  smell  the  very  channels  when 
you  cannot  see  your  hand  before  your  face.  (Pointedly.)  But 
that's  when  he's  himself. 

CALISTA.  You  say  he's  coming  here? 
PETER.  That  was  his  intention. 
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CALISTA.  (Starts  toward  door  DL.)  I'll  away,  then,  and  make 
ready  a  room.  If  we  can  only  persuade  him  to  go  to  his  bed  .  .  . 

(She  hurries  out  through  the  door  DL.  Peter  returns  to  his 
drink  at  the  bar  and  sits  on  the  center  stool.) 

PETER.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  saying  hell  not  even  attend  his  aunt's 
funeral ! 

NELLIE.  Isn't  that  awful — not  even  attending  the  funeral!  His 
old  aunt  would  have  done  that  much  for  him. 

(MR.  and  MRS.  HARKNESS  come  in  at  the  door  at  Right, 
looking  about  them  in  the  manner  of  strangers.  They  are 
dressed  differently  from  the  others:  the  Woman  wears  a 
smartly  tailored  tweed  suit;  the  Man,  a  quiet  business  suit  and 
hat.  She  has  the  uninformed  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of 
many  tourists;  his  manner  indicates  the  assurance  of  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  He  carries  a  small  moving-picture  camera 
in  a  case  and  a  handful  of  travel  folders.  Nellie  rises.) 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Good  evening. 

HAMISH.  (Pleasantly;  crossing  Right.)  Good  evening  to  you 
both.  (Indicating  table  in  window  seat.)  Will  you  take  a  seat  by 
the  window? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Nellie  moves  across  to  smaller  table  nearer  C,  leaving  the 
other  table  and  most  of  the  window  seat  for  the  newcomers. 
They  sit.  Hamish  crosses  up  to  them.) 

HAMISH.  And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Let's  see  ...  can  you  make  us  a  dry  martini? 

HAMISH.  (.After  a  perceptible  pause.)  I'm  very  sorry,  sir.  I'm 
not  acquainted  with  that. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Oh,  that's  right,  of  course.  What  I  mean  is 
.  .  .  gin  and  vermouth. 

HAMISH.  Gin  and  vermouth  ...  oh,  yes,  sir,  that  we  have. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  Can't  we  have  something  to  take  the  chill  off 
a  little? 

HAMISH.  What  about  a  hot  toddy?  That's  a  good  drink  with  us, 
and  I  have  a  kettle  that's  just  off  the  boil. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  That  sounds  perfectly  lovely.  I  think  I'll  try 

one. 
MR.  HARKNESS.  Just  make  it  two. 

(Hamish  nodsf  quickly  returns  to  his  place  behind  the  bar, 
puts  the  kettle  back  on  the  burner,  and  begins  to  fix  the 
drinks.) 
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NELLIE.  (Who  has  been  silent  as  long  as  she  can.)  Since  you're 
heating  the  kettle  again,  Hamish,  just  fill  my  teapot  like  a  good 
lad,  will  ye? 

HAMISH.  Right  you  are,  Mrs.  Pettigrew. 

NELLIE.  (To  the  visitors.)  You'll  be  wearying  for  home,  per- 
haps? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  (Expansively.)  Oh,  no,  indeed!  We're  enjoying 
our  trip  immensely.  Best  vacation  I've  had  in  years.  Just  told 
them  at  the  office  they'd  have  to  get  along  without  me  and  took 
off  ...  that's  the  only  way  to  do  it! 

NELLIE.  And  how  do  you  like  our  Isle  of  Skye? 
MRS.  HARKNESS.  Fine,  when  we  can  see  it! 

(AH  appreciate  the  joke.) 

HAMISH.  Aye,  there's  not  much  here  on  a  foggy  day. 
NELLIE.  Even  the  Cuhllin  Hills  disappear  into  the  very  sea. 

MR.    HARKNESS.   We   were   lucky   yesterday;   the   views  were 

beautiful  and  clear. 
MRS.  HARKNESS.  We  saw  Flora  MacDonald's  house  and  her 

grave.    And    then   there   was    the    place    where    Bonnie    Prince 

Charlie  landed. 

NELLIE.  Aye,  and  you  know  that  Flora  MacDonald  was  with  him. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  Oh,  yes,  we  heard  all  about  it.  Our  guide  was 
well-informed.  I  thought  they  must  have  been  lovers,  but  he 
said  no  ... 

NELLIE.  Not-at-all !  She  was  years  older  than  he.  It  was  Scotland 
she  loved,  and  she  helped  him  to  escape — Prince  Charlie  was 
fleeing  for  his  life,  you  know.  In  the  dead  of  night  they  slipped 
him  away  to  Skye.  Have  you  heard  the  song  that  tells  the  story? 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  I  don't  think  so.  ...  How  does  it  go? 

NELLIE.  I'm  not  a  great  singer  ...  see  and  help  me,  Hamish. 

(She  begins,  Hamish  joining  in  and  keeping  time  with  his 
head  as  he  makes  the  drinks.  Even  Peter  adds  his  voice,  sway- 
ing slightly  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  Nellie  sings  with  her 
whole  being.) 

"Speed,  bonnie  boat,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 

'Onward!'  the  sailors  cry; 

Carry  the  lad  that's  born  to  be  king 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Loud  the  wind  howls, 

Loud  the  waves  roar, 

Thunder  clouds  rend  the  air. 

Baffled,  our  foes 
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Stand  by  the  shore ; 
Follow  they  will  not  dare. 
Speed,  bonnie  boat,"  etc. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  (Very  touched.)  And  to  think  he  never  got 
back.  .  .  .  Ah,  well  .  .  . 

(Hamish  brings  the  drinks  and  the  tea,  all  steaming,  across  to 
table  in  window  recess.) 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(He  pays  Hamish,  who  goes  back  to  the  bar.  Hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Harkness  speaks  to  Nellie.) 

Our  name  is  Harkness. 

NELLIE.  How  do  you  do?  I'm  Nellie  Pettigrew.  (Indicating.) 
And  meet  Mr.  MacDougald  and  Peter  Kinloch.  (The  men  bow 
gravely.)  And  where  do  you  come  from? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  We're  from  America. 
NELLIE.  Aye,  we  know  that.  But  where? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  (A  little  surprised.)  Albany,  New  York.  Mean 
anything  to  you? 

NELLIE.  I  have  a  sister  and  two  cousins  in  New  York  City. 
MRS.  HARKNESS.  Why,  what  a  small  world! 

NELLIE.  Aye,  but  it's  a  long,  long  road  from  here,  this  wee  isle 
locked  away  in  the  sea  and  the  hills. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  (Dreamily.)  I  wonder  how  Prince  Charlie 
ever  made  it,  crossing  such  dangerous  water  in  a  tiny  open  boat 
— and  with  the  fogs  you  have  .  .  .  and  those  tremendous  rocks! 

PETER.  (Stoutly.)  You're  not  forgetting  Flora  MacDonald  was 
with  him. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  No,  indeed,  I'm  not  forgetting  that. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  You  know,  you've  got  some  terrific  views  on 
this  Island.  I'm  amazed  at  these  barren  peaks.  They're  just  filled 
with  color — I'm  telling  you,  really  terrific! 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  And  the  colors  changing  whenever  a  cloud 
goes  by! 

NELLIE.  Aye,  the  hills  are  full  of  moods  and  fancies,  frowning 
and  smiling,  just  like  my  Irish  mother. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  You  know,  they  startle  you,  the  way  they  rise 
right  out  of  the  water.  Must  be  some  sort  of  volcanic  formation. 
We've  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it  before. 

NELLIE.  (With  her  twinkle,  which  precludes  all  malice.)  Well, 
I  never!  Now,  would  ye  listen  to  that?  And  here  we  thought  the 
Americans  had  seen  everything! 
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(They  all  laugh  with  her.) 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Yes,  you  can  bet  we'll  remember  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  We're  taking  some  pictures  home  to  show  the  folks.  (He 
pats  his  movie  camera.) 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  He's  afraid  they  won't  believe  him  if  he 
doesn't! 

(There  is  a  slight  COMMOTION  at  the  door  at  Right,  as  if 
someone  had  stumbled  against  it.  The  ever-attentive  Hamish 
is  across  the  room  in  a  moment  to  open  it.  He  does  so;  and  in 
staggers  WILLIE  DONALDSON,  First  Mate  of  the  "Loch 
Skavaig";  and  he  is  definitely  in  his  cups.  A  short,  round ', 
firmly-built  man — vigorous,  white-haired,  with  the  farsighted 
blue  eyes  of  a  sailor  and  a  naturally  ruddy  complexion — he 
wears  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  merchant  navy.) 

HAMISH.  (Instantly  on  guard.)  Why,  it's  Mr.  Donaldson  himself! 
Do  come  in,  sir. 

DONALDSON.  (Steadying  himself  at  the  door,  stands  swaying  a. 
moment,  looking  at  each  face  in  turn.)  Good  evening  to  you, 
Hamish. 

HAMISH.  Good  evening  to  you,  sir. 

(Donaldson  walks  uncertainly  across  to  a  seat  at  the  bar  UL, 
Hamish  following  him.  Peter  helps  Donaldson  onto  the  stool 
next  to  his.) 

NELLIE.  (Who  never  fails  to  come  straight  to  the  point.)  We're 
that  sorry,  Willie,  to  hear  of  your  loss. 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  it's  grieved  me  sore. 
NELLIE.  You'll  be  going  tomorrow  to  the  funeral,  Willie? 

DONALDSON.  (Seating  himself,  takes  off  his  cap,  shakes  his  head 
slowly.)  No,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  I'll  not  be  going. 

NELLIE.  (Feigning  shock.)  Away  you  go!  Not  attend  your  own 
aunt's  funeral?  And  how  will  the  Loch  Skavaig  be  sailing  with- 
out you? 

DONALDSON.  The  Loch  Skavaig  will  no  be  chancing  the  weather. 
Without  me,  she  cannot  sail.  (Pauses,  addresses  Hamish.)  A 
wee  half,  Hamish. 

(Hamish  pours  it  reluctantly.) 

MR.  HARKNESS.  The  Loch  Skavaig  .  .  .  isn't  that  our  boat  to 
the  mainland? 

PETER.  (Nodding.)  The  only  one,  sir.  Makes  the  trip  once  a  day, 
carrying  mail  and  passengers.  Mr.  Donaldson,  here,  is  First 
Mate. 

NELLIE.  (To  the  Harknesses.)  The  Captain's  ill  upstairs,  threat- 
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ened  with  pneumonia;  and  here's  the  navigator.  Will  you  look 
at  the  state  he's  in? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Why,  we're  in  a  jam.  There's  no  other  way  to 
get  back? 

NELLIE.  There's  a  ferry  boat  leaves  from  a  point  down  south. 
It's  just  a  short  run  in  the  bus  from  here,  but  I'm  thinking  the 
bridges  are  out  from  the  heavy  rains.  The  busses  have  not  run 
for  a  week  or  more. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  Why,  what  in  the  world  will  we  do? 

NELLIE.  And  what  about  Mr.  MacDougald's  daughter?  The  poor 
wee  lassie  is  going  to  meet  her  intended,  to  be  married  and  then 
take  ship  to  America.  If  the  boat  does  not  sail,  she  misses  all 
her  connections. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  That  is  a  shame! 

HAMISH.  Aye,  and  with  bookings  as  scarce  as  they  are,  they'll 
likely  be  waiting  here  another  six  months. 

DONALDSON.  Calista  .  .  .  going  to  America? 

HAMISH.  That's  right,  Mr.  Donaldson.  She  just  got  word  in  the 
mail  today. 

DONALDSON.  Och,  it's  a  rum  life,  all  full  o'  grief  and  pain. 

(He  shakes  his  head  sadly.  CALISTA  enters  DL.) 
HAMISH.  How's  the  Captain  feeling  the  now,  Calista? 

CALISTA.  Resting  more  comfortably,  Father.  (Crossing  ULC.) 
How  are  you,  Mr.  Donaldson? 

DONALDSON.  (Turning  toward  her.)  Is  it  yourself,  Calista? 
CALISTA.  It  is. 

DONALDSON.  Is  it  true  what  they're  telling  me,  lass,  that  you're 
going  away  to  be  married? 

CALISTA.  That  is  the  plan,  Mr.  Donaldson,  if  the  Loch  Skavaig 
will  take  me  to  Kyle  in  the  morning. 

DONALDSON.  It's  a  shame  the  Captain  fell  ill  today,  my  lass. 
I'm  that  sorry  to  see  your  plans  go  awry. 

CALISTA.  Aye,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Owen  will  be  at  Kyle,  waiting 
for  me  in  the  morning.  If  I'm  not  there,  I  don't  know  what  he'll 
do  at  all,  I'm  sure.  (Crossing  to  RC.)  He  does  not  like  to  have 
his  plans  upset.  We've  both  been  counting  on  this  for  a  long 
time  now. 

NELLIE.  (To  the  Harknesses.)  This  is  the  lass  I  was  speaking 
about.  Calista,  meet  the  Americans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkness. 
They  come  from  New  York. 

(Harkness  rises,  acknowledging  the  introduction.) 
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CALISTA.  From  New  York!  Ah,  that's  where  Owen  and  me  were 
going.  When  do  you  go  back? 

MR.  HARKNESS,  In  about  two  weeks  now. 

NELLIE.  (Joking.)  Could  you  no  smuggle  her  to  America  among 
the  valises,  and  slip  her  in  with  yourselves? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  (Laughing.)  Not  a  chance,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  but 
since  we're  all  bound  for  the  mainland  (crosses  to  the  bar)  .  .  . 
why  don't  we  charter  a  plane?  Don't  you  have  some  here — 
privately  owned,  I  mean? 

(There  is  titter  silence  in  the  room  as  the  others  weigh  this 
American  notion  against  the  mode  of  life  on  the  Isle  of  Skye.) 

NELLIE.  My,  it's  a  wonderful  country,  America.  Planes  that's 
privately  owned  and  everything.  And  do  you  have  one  yourself 
then,  Mr.  Harkness? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  firm  owns  one. 
But  come,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  there  are  planes  in  Scotland. 

PETER.  Aye,  but  you'll  not  be  finding  them  at  Skye. 

HAMISH.  We  had  them  here  in  the  war,  but  .  .  . 

NELLIE.  It's  true  there  was  talk  of  Lord  Kilgore  buying  one. 

PETER.  (Crossing  DR  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire.)  Talk  it  was, 
and  that's  all.  He  did  not  buy  it. 

DONALDSON.  (Rising  unsteadily.)  Well,  I'll  away  upstairs  to 
see  the  Captain. 

HAMISH.  (Alarmed.)  He's  not  fit,  Mr.  Donaldson!  The  doctor's 
keeping  him  quiet. 

DONALDSON.  (Swaying  toward  the  door  DL,  undeterred.)  Och, 
I'll  not  disturb  him;  he  knows  me  well. 

(He  exits  DL  before  they  can  stop  him.) 
NELLIE.  I'm  thinking  he  will  run  up  the  Captain's  fever. 
PETER.  You  can  do  nothing  with  him  when  he  makes  up  his  mind. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Look  here,  what's  going  on?  Is  that  old  sot  all 
that's  keeping  the  boat  from  running  tomorrow? 

HAMISH.  He's  the  navigator,  sir;  and  no  one  else  knows  the 
tricks  of  the  channels  well  enough  to  take  her  through  in  fog 
without  the  Captain. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  This  is  disgraceful.  How  does  he  keep  his 
job? 

PETER.  (Loyally;  seating  himself  on  small  bench  in  front  of  fire- 
place.) He's  been  with  the  line  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
you'll  not  see  a  better  pilot  along  these  coasts. 
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HAMISH.  Yes,  and  a  fine  old  man  as  well.  You  see,  you're  not 
meeting  him  at  his  best  today ;  for  this  is  far  from  his  usual. 

NELLIE.  Away  you  go,  Hamish,  he  likes  his  dram. 

HAMISH.  Aye,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  he  likes  his  dram;  but  he's — 

PETER.  I'm  telling  you,  it's  his  aunt  .  .  .  he's  wearying. 

(Calista  sinks  into  a  chair  at  one  of  the  tables  near  C  and 
suddenly  gives  way  to  audible  weeping.  The  others  pay  her 
uneasy  but  sympathetic  attention.) 

NELLIE.  There,  there,  lass!  Whatever's  wrong? 
CALISTA.  It  ...  It's  Owen!  I— I'm  awful  afraid! 

NELLIE.  Come  now,  you  say  the  lad's  sent  for  you  to  meet  him. 
You're  surely  counting  on  that. 

CALISTA.  But — but  you  don't  understand,  Mrs.  Pettigrew. 
Owen's  terrible  jealous.  I  ...  he  ...  we've  had  our  misunder- 
standings. 

(Nellie  looks  accusingly  at  Peter,  and  he  is  stung  into  speak- 
ing in  his  own  defense.) 

PETER.  You  needn't  be  thinking  it  was  any  of  my  doings,  Mrs. 
Pettigrew. 

CALISTA.  No,  it  was  none  of  Peter's  doings.  It's  just  that — 

HAMISH.  (AH  solicitude;  approaching  Calista.)  Owen  trusts  you, 
lass.  I'm  sure  of  that. 

CALISTA.  (Emotionally.)  But  .  .  .  you  see  ...  he  sent  for  me 
once  before,  and  .  .  .  and  ...  I  did  not  go ! 

(The  others  are  plainly  uneasy.  Hamish  is  startled.) 

HAMISH.  Did  he,  now!  You  never  told  me,  lass. 

CALISTA.  I — I  never  told  anyone,  Father.  It  was  really  nothing. 
I — I  just  could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  to  go  so  far  away 
as  America.  So  we  missed  all  our  connections  that  time.  And 
Owen  was  very  angry!  He  said  to  me — when  we'd  made  it  up — 
"Calista,"  he  said,  "if  ever  I  send  for  you  again,  you'd  better 
come;  for — for — " 

(She  breaks  into  weeping  again  and  is  unable  to  go  on  for  a 
moment.) 

NELLIE.  Go  on,  lass. 

CALISTA.  (Trying  again.)  "You'd  better  come,"  Owen  said  .  .  . 
"for  that's  the  last  time  I'll  be  asking  you !" 
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(Everyone  is  silent  for  a  time.) 

NELLIE.   (To  Hamish.)   See  and  bring  these  good  folk  another 

round  of  the  same,  and  put  a  wee  half  in  a  cup  of  tea  for  me. 

This  is  certainly  going  to  take  some  doing,  and  I  need  to  sharpen 

my  wits  a  bit. 
MR.  HARKNESS.  You've  got  the  right  idea,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  Let 

me  buy  you  a  drink  while  we  all  do  some  thinking. 

(Nellie  shakes  her  head  vigorously,  getting  out  her  money; 
but  Hamish  intervenes.) 

HAMISH.  This  round  will  be  on  the  house,  Mr.  Harkness,  as  my 
daughter's  happiness  is  very  much  at  stake. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Why,  that's  mighty  nice  of  you. 

HAMISH.  Willie  Donaldson  has  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  Calista.  I  should  think  he  would  hate  to  disappoint 
her. 

CALISTA.  I£  I  could  only  get  him  to  drink  some  tea,  then  fix  him 
a  bite  to  eat,  and  give  him  a  bed  upstairs  ...  he  would  surely 
be  right  as  rain  by  morning. 

HAMISH.  Perhaps  he'll  just  do  it  for  you! 

NELLIE,  And  perhaps  he'll  no  just!  Take  a  word  from  me  .  ,  . 
the  matter  lies  with  his  old  aunt's  funeral.  See  and  get  him  in  a 
mood  to  attend  it,  and  we'll  all  be  waving  good-bye  at  the  dock 
in  the  morning. 

(Hamish  takes  the  drinks  to  the  tables;  Harkness  follows  him 
and  sits.) 

PETER.  You'll  not  do  it,  I'm  telling  you.  He  has  a  loathing  for 
funerals.  They  always  make  him  weep  and  drink  for  days. 

NELLIE.  And  what's  he  doing  now — if  not  weeping  and  drinking? 
I'll  be  very  wrong  in  my  calculations  if  the  old  lady  did  not  put 
by  something.  She  was  always  close  as  the  bark  on  a  tree. 

CALISTA.  Now,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  you  shouldn't  be  starting  this — 
and  her  lying  not  yet  cold  in  Oban. 

NELLIE.  Och,  lassie,  I'm  only  wanting  to  help  you.  If  Willie 
Donaldson's  not  brooding  a  bit  over  this,  I'm  going  soft  in  the 
head  .  .  ,  and  I  don't  think  it. 

MR.  HARKNESS,  Maybe  the  sight  of  a  good  hot  supper  will  help. 

PETER.  Aye,  but  that's  easier  said  than  done.  I'm  thinking  he'll 
not  touch  food  the  night. 

HAMISH.  But  see  here,  lad,  it  will  soon  be  closing  time. 

PETER.  (Darkly.)  Aye,  but  he'll  have  a  wee  gill  stowed  away 
somewhere. 
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CALISTA.  Quiet,  all  o£  you!  I  hear  him  coming. 

(DONALDSON  comes  in  from  DL  and  makes  straight  for  his 
seat  at  the  bar.) 

DONALDSON.  A  wee  half,  Hamish,  and  a  pint,  if  you  please. 
And  make  it  the  same  for  Peter,  there.  He's  beginning  to  have 
an  awful  dry  look  about  him. 

HAMISH.  (Hesitating.)  Mr.  Donaldson,  my  daughter  is  about  to 
serve  tea.  Would  you  not  like  something  warm  inside  you? 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  but  I  get  my  warmth  right  here.  I'll  not  be 
eating  anything  just  now  ...  I  thank  you. 

(Peter  gives  Harkness  a  "what-did-I-tell-you"  look.) 
HAMISH.  Calista  has  made  some  very  fine  meat  pies  and  .  .  . 
CALISTA.  And  some  sausage  rolls,  Mr.  Donaldson. 

DONALDSON.  My  dear,  I  have  no  doubt  that  anything  at  all  from 
your  wee  hands  would  be  food  for  the  gods  .  .  .  but  I've  no 
appetite,  and  I'll  be  very  much  obliged  if  your  dad  will  just  fill 
my  glass. 

(He  puts  a  pound  note  on  the  bar.  Hamish  reluctantly  fills  the 
order.) 

HAMISH.  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  Captain? 

DONALDSON.  A  very  sick  man.  You  may  mark  my  words  ,  .  . 
he'll  not  be  sailing  again  too  soon.  And  he'll  bear  some  careful 
watching,  I'm  thinking. 

CALISTA.  (Rising.)  Will  you  not  help  me  watch  him  tonight? 

DONALDSON.  Och,  lassie,  you'd  make  a  far  better  nurse,  with 
your  gentle  touch  and  your  soft  sweet  voice,  than  a  rum  old 
sailor  like  me. 

CALISTA.  I'm  thinking  you  could  keep  me  company,  or  maybe 
catch  a  bit  of  sleep  for  yourself. 

DONALDSON.  (Gloomily.)  There'll  be  no  sleeping  for  Willie 
Donaldson  the  night,  for  all  the  winds  of  Skye  are  roaring  in  my 
head,  and  the  surf  is  thundering  through  my  very  soul. 

NELLIE.  Och,  what  a  commotion  that  must  be! 

CALISTA.  (Gently.)  But  surely  you'll  be  needing  your  sleep  if 
the  boat  is  to  sail  in  the  morning. 

DONALDSON.  (As  nearly  irritable  as  he  can  be  with  Calista.)  I 
tell  you,  we're  no  sailing.  .  .  .  There's  none  else  can  take  her. 
.  .  .  She'll  not  be  piloting  herself  to  Kyle. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  (Rising,  comes  toward  Donaldson.)  Look  here, 
Mr.  Donaldson  ...  if  you'll  forgive  me  for  breaking  in  like  this 
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.  ,  .  my  wife  and  I  happen  to  be  visitors  here,  and  we  have  to 
get  back  tomorrow. 

DONALDSON.  Then  I'm  sorry  for  you,  sir;  for  you'll  not  be  go- 
ing unless  you're  rare  good  swimmers,  the  both  of  you. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  Of  course,  if  you're  afraid  for  our  safety  .  .  . 

DONALDSON.  Afraid,  sir?  It's  not  a  question  of  that.  This  fog 
is  naught  but  a  wisp  to  what  I've  seen.  Can  you  not  see  that  my 
heart  is  sore  within  me  and  let  a  man  alone  in  his  sorrow  the 
now? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  I'm  sorry  about  your  trouble.  It  doesn't  matter 

so  much  to  us — though  it  will  throw  our  schedule  out  of  gear. 

(Indicating  Calista.)  But  this  young  lady — I  see  you're  fond  of 

her  and  .  .  . 
DONALDSON.  (Gazing  tearfully  at  Calista.)  She's  that  much  like 

the  daughter  I  never  had. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  If  the  Loch  Skavaig  doesn't  sail  tomorrow, 
she'll  have  to  postpone  her  wedding. 

(Harkness  gets  no  response,  shrugs,  returns  to  his  seat.) 

CALISTA.  And  Owen  ...  if  I  disappoint  him  this  time  ...  he 
will  not  send  for  me  again,  Mr.  Donaldson! 

(She  is  close  to  tears.) 

DONALDSON.  (Very  much  affected.)  Calista,  you  know  I'd  do 
it  for  you,  if  you  were  the  only  passenger  I  had.  But  I'm  not 
fit,  lassie,  to  steer  those  rocks.  Take  a  look  at  me,  and  see  for 
yourself. 

CALISTA.  (Pleading.)  A  good  night's  sleep  is  all  you're  needing. 
DONALDSON.  I  cannot  sleep.  I  tell  you,  I  cannot. 

CALISTA.  (Coming  to  him,  beginning  to  talk  very  gently.)  Mr. 
Donaldson,  was  it  Aunt  Jeanie  who  went? 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  lass,  it  was  Aunt  Jeanie. 

CALISTA.  I  was  no  more  than  a  child  when  she  went  away  to 
Oban.  But  once  you  took  me  to  see  her,  away  up  the  hill  over- 
looking the  town  and  the  bay.  Do  you  mind  the  time? 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  I  think  I  do. 
(He  is  weeping  in  earnest  now.) 

CALISTA.  She  gave  us  our  tea,  though  mine  was  mostly  milk.  She 
was  a  great  hand  for  tea,  I  remember. 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  and  she  had  no  patience  with  this.  (Pointing 
to  his  drink.)  Many's  the  time  she's  rattled  my  chaffs  for  it. 

CALISTA.  Yes,  she  loved  her  tea;  and  her  scones  were  the  best 
on  the  Island.  Mr.  Donaldson,  I'm  thinking  you'll  not  want  to 
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miss  her  funeral.  You'll  be  filled  with  regrets  if  you  do,  and 
that's  a  fact. 

NELLIE.  I'm  thinking  there  will  be  steak  pies  and  .  .  . 

CALISTA.  (Flashing  a  warning  look  and  going  behind  bar.)  She 
would  surely  want  you  there,  Mr.  Donaldson. 

NELLIE.  Nothing  wrong  with  a  good  steak  pie.  I've  said  to  my 
children  many  a  time :  "There's  to  be  no  weeping  when  I'm  laid 
away,  but  see  and  have  a  good  time,  every  one  of  you ;  for  you'll 
get  steak  pies,  and  there's  to  be  a  good  feed !  And  mind,  no  fight- 
ing amongst  you.  You'll  divide  my  things,  and  each  will  get  his 
share  of  the  wee  bit  I  leave  behind  me."  (She  rises  and  crosses 
to  Donaldson.)  And  what  about  your  aunt,  Willie?  There'll  be 
some  to  inherit  from  her,  I'm  thinking. 

DONALDSON.    (Surprised.)   I  suppose  you're  right,  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew! 
NELLIE.  Who,  then,  will  be  there  to  hear  the  will? 

DONALDSON.  Oh,  there's  Jeanie  MacBrayne,  that's  named  for 
her ;  and  Angus  and  Charlie,  her  two  brothers  .  .  . 

NELLIE.  Aye,  and  your  brother  from  Tobermory  .  .  . 

DONALDSON.  (Huffily,  but  growing  more  interested.)  Och,  he's 
in  need  of  nothing,  that  one! 

NELLIE.  Is  that  the  closest  you  can  get? 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  being  she  was  never  married  at  all,  nieces 
and  nephews  is  all  there  will  be. 

NELLIE.  Then  that  puts  yourself  as  close  as  any!  But  you'll  not 
be  going  to  the  funeral.  (Sighs.)  A  pity. 

DONALDSON.  Now,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  don't  you  be  starting  again. 

NELLIE.  Not  at  all,  Willie.  I  was  just  thinking  .  .  .  your  brother 
in  Tobermory  will  likely  come.  If  there's  any  question  about  the 
will — being  on  the  spot — he  will  naturally  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  inherit  something. 

DONALDSON.  Och,  woman,  you're  really  annoying  me. 

NELLIE.  (Crossing  to  Mrs.  Harkness.)  Wills  is  funny  things.  I 
had  a  friend  in  Fort  William — Mary  McConnell.  She  talked  and 
talked  .  .  .  she  spoke  in  detail  about  her  will  .  .  .  who  was  to 
have  this,  and  who  must  get  that.  And  do  you  know  this,  I  said 
to  her  sister,  "Mary's  having  too  much  to  say;  there's  sure  to  be 
something  wrong  somewhere."  And  sure  as  I'm  living,  when 
Mary  died,  there  was  no  will — no  will  at  all — and  those  who  were 
present  took  everything. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  Why,  that  was  surely  .  .  .  illegal!  And  had 
your  name  been  .  .  .  mentioned? 

NELLIE.  It  had  indeed.  But  I  did  not  get  there  in  time ! 
DONALDSON.  In  any  case,  I'll  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  squab- 
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ble,   Mrs.   Pettigrew.   Such  things  are  not  decent  at  a  time  of 
death  .  .  .  not  decent  .  .  .  not  decent  at  all. 

NELLIE.  All  I  really  wanted  was  a  white  silken  scarf ;  the  likeness 
of  Robbie  Burns  was  on  it  and  verses  of  his  that  I  loved,  all  in 
color.  Many's  the  time  she  had  promised  it  to  me;  for  she  knew 
that  I  loved  it,  as  did  herself.  Do  you  know  this?  The  woman 
who  got  it  was  a  sour-faced  neighbor  who'd  been  nothing  to 
Mary  .  .  .  nothing  but  a  whining,  complaining  nuisance  that 
never  came  near  her  those  three  weeks  of  her  last  illness.  Aye, 
that's  what  happens  when  folk  die,  and  nobody  there  to  see  that 
the  right  is  done. 

(She  crosses  back  to  her  chair  at  RC  and  sits.) 

DONALDSON.  I'm  telling  you,  life's  a  bitter  thing;  and  death  is 
no  solution. 

NELLIE.  It's  a  pity  all  the  same  you've  no  fight  in  you,  Willie.  I 
like  to  see  a  man  standing  up  for  his  rights. 

PETER.  We'll  say  no  more  about  it,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  Mr.  Donald- 
son's not  fit  for  all  your  talk. 

CALISTA.  (Suddenly  alerted.)  That's  a  fact  for  all  to  see,  Mrs. 
Pettigrew.  He's  not  fit  at  all;  that's  plain  to  see. 

DONALDSON.  Not  fit  at  all.  .  .  .  And  I'm  needing  a  drink. 

(He  holds  out  his  glass  unsteadily.  Hamish  takes  it  but  busies 
himself  with  drying  glasses  in  an  effort  to  delay  refilling  it.) 

CALISTA.  (More  positively.)  No,  it's  plain  to  see  he  cannot  take 
the  boat  through  the  fog  and  all  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
I'm  sorry  I  even  asked. 

(Nellie  and  the  others  stare  at  her  in  amazement,  but  Hamish 
gets  a  gleam  in  his  eye  and  goes  on  polishing  glasses.) 

DONALDSON.  (Thickly.)  That's  all  right,  lassie.  You're  young, 
and  the  storms  have  not  buffeted  you.  .  .  ,  May  they  never  do 
so. 

CALISTA.  I  know,  Mr,  Donaldson,  you've  had  a  weary  time,  pilot- 
ing the  Loch  Skavaig  day  after  day,  weeks  and  months  and  years 
together,  with  never  a  holiday.  (Sympathetically.)  Didn't  you  tell 
me  you'd  had  no  holiday  for  fifteen  years? 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  that  I  did.  I  told  you,  lassie.  .  .  .  Fifteen 
years  .  .  .  I've  stood  at  the  helm. 

MR.  HARKNESS,  Why,  that's  dreadful,  Mr.  Donaldson!  I  thought 
all  you  men  had  your  leaves,  like  anyone  else. 

NELLIE.  He's  no  telling  the  truth,  man,  take  it  from  me.  Why, 
only  last  year — 

(Hamish  silences  her.) 

DONALDSON.  Aye,  only  last  year  .  .  .  two  days  only,  and  called 
back  to  duty  when  two  of  the  men  took  ill. 
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CALISTA.  Yes,  you've  been  the  Captain's  right-hand  man.  He 
thinks  the  boat  cannot  leave  the  harbor  unless  his  First  Mate 
is  at  the  wheel.  (Firmly.)  It's  a  good  long  rest  you're  needing, 
Mr.  Donaldson!  (Emphatically;  leaning  across  the  bar  toward 
him.)  A  long,  long  rest ! 

DONALDSON.  (Beginning  to  fidget  a  little.)  Och,  not  too  long. 
.  .  ,  Three  or  four  days,  and  I'll  soon  be  fit  again. 

CALISTA.  And  it's  true  that  this  is  no  weather  for  sailing.  For 
a  well  man,  it's  a  difficult  thing;  for  a  man  that's  ill,  I'd  not 
advise  it. 

DONALDSON.  'Tis  the  Captain  that's  ill!  ...  As  for  me,  I'll  be 
fit  in  a  few  days,  I'm  telling  you ! 

CALISTA.  I  would  not  chance  it  so  soon  as  that.  (Significantly.) 
It  may  be  you're  finished  with  the  sea. 

DONALDSON.  (Alarmed.)  Finished?  .  .  .  Never  .  .  .  finished 
with  the  sea  so  long  as  the  breath  is  still  in  my  body ! 

CALISTA.  (Comes  from  behind  bar  to  right  of  Donaldson.)  It's 
nothing  against  you.  With  a  record  like  yours,  I'm  thinking 
you'll  get  a  trophy  of  some  sort  when  you  step  away  from  the 
helm. 

DONALDSON.  (Sobering  rapidly  as  he  grasps  her  meaning.) 
Step  away  from  the  .  .  .  ?  (Turns  to  her.)  What  are  you  say- 
ing, lass?  The  sea  is  not  done  with  Willie  Donaldson.  I've  got 
another  twenty  years  in  me  at  least.  Why,  I'm  as  sound  as  sea- 
soned timber,  sound  as  the  hull  of  the  Loch  Skavaig.  Now,  what 
is  this  at  all? 

CALISTA.  A  man  has  a  right  to  the  rest  he's  earned.  I'm  thinking 
you  can  just  enjoy  yourself,  sitting  about  with  all  your  old 
friends.  And  my,  the  tales  you'll  have  to  tell  them ! 

DONALDSON.  (Growing  more  excited.)  Who's  to  be  sitting 
about  telling  tales?  Do  you  think  I  care  for  idleness  after  the 
life  I've  known? 

CALISTA.  Aye,  you've  got  courage,  and  that's  a  fact.  (To  the 
others.)  We  all  understand  a  brave  soul,  do  we  not?  (They  nod 
solemnly.)  And  we'll  not  forget  all  the  years  behind  you.  I'll 
away  now.  Good  night  to  you  all. 

(She  moves  toward  door  DL.  Donaldson  stares  at  her,  trying 
to  make  his  muddled  brain  work.) 

DONALDSON.  Now — what's  this-at-all,  and  where  are  you  away 
to? 

CALISTA.  (Turns  in  doorway.)  I  must  try  to  call  someone  in 
Kyle  O'Localsh  to  get  a  message  to  Owen  in  the  morning. 

DONALDSON.  (Gets  to  his  feet  with  difficulty.)  Now,  see  and 
wait  a  moment.  .  .  .  You're  calling  Owen,  and  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  tell  him? 

CALISTA.  I  must  tell  him  the  Captain  is  very  ill.  And  Mr.  Don- 
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aldson  is  so  exhausted,  he's  not  fit  to  make  the  run  tomorrow 
.  .  .  and  is  thinking  o£  retiring.  Is  that  right? 

DONALDSON.  It  most  certainly  is  not  right,  Calista.  (Weaves  to 
LC.)  I'm  that  annoyed  with  you.  (Turns,  glowers  at  her.)  What- 
ever do  you  mean?  You'll  find  me  retired  when  I'm  under  the 
sod  and  no  sooner!  (Scornfully.)  Not  fit  to  make  the  run!  I'm  fit 
enough.  ...  I  could  go  aboard  now  if  need  be.  (Suddenly  de- 
termined; crosses  R.)  I  will — to  prove  it  to  you! 

CALISTA.  (Fearing  she  may  have  gone  too  far,  hastens  LC.)  Och, 
I  could  not  let  you  do  that !  I  would  never  feel  right  if  anything 
should  happen  to  ... 

DONALDSON.  Now,  what  would  it  be  that  should  happen,  my 
girl?  You're  no  casting  doubts  on  my  knowledge  of  the  waters? 

CALISTA.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Donaldson,  never  that. 

DONALDSON.  Then  there's  no  more  to  be  said,  not  another  word. 
(Turns  to  Peter.)  Come,  lad,  rouse  up  the  crew.  Ring  the  ship's 
bell.  We'll  be  under  way  in  half  an  hour. 

PETER.  (Alarmed;  rises.)  Mr.  Donaldson,  sir!  They've  gone  to 
their  homes,  and  some  will  likely  be  in  their  beds. 

DONALDSON.  I  know  that!  Did  I  not  say — rouse  them  up? 
(Angrily.)  What's  the  hour,  anyway?  It  must  be  nearly  time 
for  the  day  to  break. 

CALISTA.  Mr.  Donaldson,  do  I  understand  you,  now?  Are  you 

really  going  to  take  the  boat  to  Kyle? 
DONALDSON.  Of  course!  Did  anyone  here  say  different?  (Glares 

about  the  room.)  Get  your  bag,  lass,  if  you're  coming  with  me. 

PETER.  (Desperately.)  You'll  need  orders  from  the  Captain,  sir. 

CALISTA.  (Hastily.)  That's  true,  and  he  cannot  be  disturbed 
again  tonight — the  doctor's  orders,  Mr.  Donaldson. 

DONALDSON.  (Irritably.)  Just  one  damned  thing  after  another 
to  keep  a  man  from  fulfilling  his  duty.  (Moves  RC.)  You  know 
I  must  be  in  Oban  tomorrow ! 

CALISTA.  (Hurries  to  bar,  picks  up  platter  of  sausage  rolls.) 
Aye,  you  will  be — if  we  sail  on  time.  (Crossing  to  him,  with 
rolls.)  Now,  what  about  some  food,  Mr.  Donaldson? 

DONALDSON.  (Helping  himself  to  two  as  a  starter.)  The  very 
thing  I'm  needing  is  food,  that's  all. 

CALISTA.  (Takes  a  step  toward  door  DL.)  Shall  I  go  and  make 
up  a  bed  upstairs?  You'll  be  needing  a  sleep  to  be  rested  and 
fresh,  for  we  must  not  tax  your  strength  too  much. 

DONALDSON.  (Shouting.)  You're  taxing  my  strength  with  this 
talk  the  now !  If  I  must  wait  till  morning,  I'll  sleep  on  my  ship. 
(Glowers  around  room.)  And  mind  you,  every  last  one  of  you, 
be  at  the  dock  on  the  stroke  of  eight!  Or  you'll  not  be  sailing 
with  me. 
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(He  gathers  up  a  handful  of  sausage  rolls,  stalks  out  door  R, 
stuffing  them  as  he  goes.  Calista  £  ashes  a  look  of  triumph 
at  the  others  as  she  runs  to  meet  her  father's  happy  embrace.) 

NELLIE.  Well,  I  never!  It's  Calista  that's  turned  the  trick.  She's 
the  heid  yin  and  no  mistake. 

HAMISH.  Aye,  Mrs.  Pettigrew.  Though  your  talk  of  wills  was 
that  convincing,  I  was  persuaded. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  (Chuckling.)  I  don't  mind  admitting  you  had 
me  sold. 

NELLIE.  Aye,  I  had  myself  convinced  as  well.  But  not  that  man 
...  I  couldna  budge  him. 

MRS.  HARKNESS.  And  will  he  really  be  all  right  by  morning? 

HAMISH.  He's  had  his  food,  you  saw  that  for  sure;  and  now 
he's  away  to  his  bed,  is  he  not? 

PETER.  Och,  he'll  be  on  deck,  you  may  be  sure.  (Wryly.)  He'll 
no  be  in  a  good  mood,  though.  (Moving  upstage.)  I'm  thinking 
I'll  be  away  to  my  own  bed  the  now.  (Stops  in  doorway  R, 
turns.)  I'm  wanting  to  feel  my  best  for  the  run.  I'll  wish  you 
safe  journey,  Calista. 

(He  casts  a  last  doleful  look  at  Calista,  who  lightly  blows  him 
a  kiss  as  he  stalks  out  R.  The  Harknesses  rise.) 

NELLIE.  Calista,  you  were  more  than  a  match  for  Willie  Donald- 
son! The  boy,  Owen,  is  getting  a  smart  wee  lassie. 

CALISTA.  (Happily;  going  L.)  I  cannot  believe  my  good  luck! 
Mr.  Donaldson's  mind  was  that  set. 

MR.  HARKNESS.  (Musingly.)  I've  always  wondered  how  it's 
done. 

HAMISH.  (With  a  curious  glance  toward  the  American.)  What  is 
that,  Mr.  Harkness? 

MR.  HARKNESS.  How  you  get  a  Scotsman  to  change  his  mind? 
HAMISH.  (Laughing.)  Och,  it's  no  an  easy  matter,  that. 
MRS.  HARKNESS.  We  can  see  that,  Mr.  MacDougald! 

HAMISH.    (Putting   an   arm   around   his   daughter.)    It   takes   a 

woman,  you  may  be  sure. 

NELLIE.  Sometimes  it's  an  old  one  that's  full  of  cheek  .  .  . 
HAMISH.  Or  a  young  one  can  do  it  if  she  uses  her  wits!  But  a 

woman  it  must  be ! 

(The  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 

(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  fb  Play 


HI/THOUGH  the  setting  for  "SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT,"  as  de- 
**  cribed  on  Page  180,  can  be  delightfully  atmospheric  and  replete 
with  numerous  realistic  details  (such  as  the  expansive  window 
with  its  view  of  the  harbor,  the  upholstered  window  seat,  the  array 
of  colorful  bottles  behind  the  bar,  etc.),  fortunately  the  play  can 
be  given  a  gratifying  production  without  these  "externals." 

Many  amateur  groups — especially  those  desiring  to  use  Miss 
Wallace's  captivating  comedy  for  a  festival  or  contest  vehicle — 
will  be  pleased  to  discover  that  the  window  and  window  seat  can 
be  dispensed  with  entirely,  in  favor  of  a  plain  cyclorama  curtain. 
A  plank  supported  at  either  end  with  an  ordinary  chair  and  draped 
with  brown  cloth  can  make  a  surprisingly  useful  bar.  If  colorful 
tablecloths  (perhaps  with  a  plaid  design)  are  used  in  combination 
with  some  hurricane  lamps  or  lanterns,  the  atmosphere  can  be 
sufficiently  enhanced.  Of  course,  a  large  model  of  a  sailing  ship 
can  be  placed  over  the  mantel  of  the  fireplace  to  emphasize  further 
the  seagoing  motif  of  the  "pub/*  Happily,  the  emphasis  in 
"SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT"  is  on  the  characterizations;  and  if 
these  are  painstakingly  developed,  the  background  can  be  a  matter 
of  minor  import* 

THE  PROPERTIES 


electric  hotplate 

kettle ' 

teapot 

sugar  dish 

milk  pitcher 

cup  and  saucer 

spoon 

tea  tray 

whisky  bottles  (Scotch) 

wine  bottles 


beer  bottles 

small  glasses 

tumblers 

tall  glasses  or  pint  mugs 

dish  towel 

camera  in  case 

travel  folders 

pound  note  (stage  money) 

platter 

sausage  rolls  (pastry) 


THE  SONG 

The  "Skye  Boat  Song"  is  a  very  well-known  Scottish  folk  song, 
and  it  appears  in  many  collections  of  popular  music.  It  is  in  the 
Fireside  Book  of  Folk  Songs,  edited  by  Boni,  Lloyd,  and  Proven- 
son,  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  as  well  as  in  several  similar 
compilations. 
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Christmas  Drama 


ROBERT  ST.  CLAIR  lives  in  Altadena,  California,  near  Hollywood. 
He  has  two  daughters,  one  married  and  the  other  in  her  senior  year 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Santa  Barbara.  He  also  has  a 
granddaughter,  aged  two. 

Born  in  South  Haven,  Michigan,  of  theatrical  parents,  Mr.  St. 
Clair  was  brought  up  in  show  business  and  played  on  Broadway, 
as  well  as  with  many  of  the  important  stock  companies  of  the  day. 
"I  became  a  writer,**  he  states,  "when  my  three-act  mystery  play, 
Tiger  House,  was  first  produced.  Now  I  have  a  list  of  247  published 
three-act  plays,  many  radio  scripts,  scores  of  dramatic  readings, 
a  number  of  magazine  articles  on  the  theatre,  a  variety  of  published 
one-act  plays,  eighteen  feature-length  motion  picture  scenarios,  a 
novel  —  Sheila  —  which  will  be  made  into  a  motion  picture,  and 
fourteen  half-hour  teleplays.  My  TV  shows  include  a  number  of 
episodes  in  the  Lutheran  This  Is  the  Life  series,  seven  episodes  in 
the  Adventure  in  Hawaii  series,  and  my  latest  half-hour  teleplay 
starring  Emmett  Kelly,  the  famous  clown.  Perhaps  my  best-known 
stage  play  is  Tiger  Hot/se." 

Twice,  Mr.  St.  Clair's  biography  has  been  listed  in  the  California 
Who's  Who.  The  catalogs  of  most  of  America's  play  publishers 
include  writings  by  Robert  St.  Clair. 
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The  Plays  Story 

"MIRACLE    OF    THE    MADONNA,"    A    PLAY    FOR    CHRISTMAS 


EACH  YULETIDE  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  church  has  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  Nativity  pageant.  Always,  the  role  of 
the  Madonna  has  been  accorded  to  some  outstanding  young 
woman  "in  recognition  for  hard  work  and  unselfish  devotion"  to 
church  and  humanity.  This  year,  of  all  years,  there  seems  to  be 
no  question  as  to  who  should  be  chosen  for  this  great  honor. 

Attractive,  sixteen,  and  deeply  religious,  Marianna  Knoll 
would  appear  to  be  the  Ideal  choice.  The  influence  she  wields 
over  the  children  in  her  Sunday  School  class,  her  conscientious 
service  with  the  Youth  Group — these  things  alone  are  enough 
to  qualify  her.  And  second  only  to  her  love  and  devotion  to  the 
works  of  God  is  the  affection  she  holds  for  her  family.  With 
Christmas  only  two  weeks  away,  she  has  thrown  herself  into  the 
task  of  preparing  a  special  program  for  the  children.  Ruth,  her 
mother — although  devoted  to  church  activities  herself — is  op- 
posed to  Marianna's  taking  on  still  more  responsibilities.  In  fact, 
she  is  so  worried  about  the  girl's  cold  and  persistent  sore  throat 
that  she  has  asked  the  family  physician  to  order  her  to  bed. 

Her  precautions  come  too  late,  however.  On  the  afternoon 
that  Lucy  Boyd,  director  of  the  all-important  pageant,  brings  the 
big  news  that  Marianna  has  been  chosen  to  play  the  Madonna, 
Marianna  is  stricken  desperately  ill.  At  the  hospital,  her  family 
learns  that  she  has  been  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  by  polio 
and  may  never  walk  again.  .  .  .  Eventually,  however,  out  of  the 
dark  well  of  her  anguish,  a  new  and  greater  faith  is  born — a 
faith  so  magnificent,  in  fact,  that  it  manages  in  its  strange  and 
miraculous  way  to  "transport"  the  girl  for  a  short  and  glorious 
moment  to  her  beloved  pageant  at  the  church.  Whether  the 
wondrous  miracle  of  the  night  transpired  within  her  mind  alone, 
there's  none  to  say.  But  by  play's  end,  we  know  that  Marianna 
will  somehow  .  .  .  someday  .  .  .  walk  again. 


THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  SEPARATE  AND  INDIVIDUAL  AMATEUR-STAGE  PERFORMANCE  IS  $5.00. 
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The  Characters 


WHO    APPEAR    IN    THE    PLAY,    "MIRACLE    OF   THE    MADONNA,"  '  INCLUDE 

4  MEN,  5  WOMEN;  TABLEAUX;  CHOIR 

ESTHER  KNOLL 

The    Younger   Daughter;    Vivacious,,    Talkative;    14 

RUTH  KNOLL 

Her  Mother;  Kind,  Companionable.,   Well-Adjusted 

PETER  KNOLL 

A   Businessman;  Jovial,    Very  Fond  of  His  Family 

MARIANNA 

The    Older    Daughter;    Conscientious,    Intense;    16 

JOHNNY 

The    Younger   Son;  Lively,   Boisterous,   Breezy;   12 

PAUL 

The  Older  Son;  Good-Looking;  Can  Sing  a  Bit;  18 

LUCY  BOYD 

Friendly,   Efficient;   in   Charge   of   the   Pageant;   35 

THE  DOCTOR 

A    General  Practitioner;  Distinguished,   Tactful;  50 

THE  NURSE 

Briskly  Professional  in  Appearance;  Age   Indefinite 

PASEANT  NARRATORS 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knoll  Enact  These  Roles  in  Scene  3} 

FIRST  WISE  MAN  AND  FIRST  SHEPHERD 

(Biblical  Characters  Portrayed  by  Paul  and  Johnny] 

NONSPEAKING  TABLEAU  CHARACTERS: 

Second  Wise  Man,  Third  Wise  Man,  Second  Shepherd, 
Third  Shepherd,  and  Joseph 

THE  SINGING  CHOIR 

May  Sing  from  the  Balcony  or  Other  Offstage  Position 


Scene  Synopsis 


SCENE  I:  THE  KNOLL  LIVING  ROOMt  TWO  WEEKS  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 
SCENE  2:  A  ROOM  IN  A  HOSPITAL  THE  SUNDAY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 
SCENE  3:  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH.  TWENTY  MINUTES  LATER. 
SCENE  4:  THE  HOSPITAL  ROOM  AGAIN.  A  FEW  MINUTES  LATER. 
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The  Setting 


REQUIRES    THE    MERE    SUGGESTION    OF    THREE    DIFFERENT    LOCALITIES: 
A     LIVING     ROOM,    A     HOSPITAL    ROOM,    AND    A    CHURCH     INTERIOR. 

SO  WRITTEN  that  It  can  be  performed  In  either  the  church  chancel 
or  on  the  auditorium  stage,  "MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA"  re- 
quires  no  scenery  in  the  usual  sense  of  walls,  flats,  swinging  doors,  etc. 
A  suggestion  of  locale,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  depict  it  in  pseudo- 
realistic  terms,  would  seem  the  wiser  and  more  effective  approach.  A 
few  properties  and  a  minimum  of  furniture  should  adequately  establish 
successive  settings.  Musical  "bridges"  or  interludes  can  be  used  to  cover 
and  assist  with  transitions. 

The  acting  version  of  any  play  is  obligated  to  deal  with  specific  details 
of  actors-in-motion  within  identifiable  boundaries.  It  was  arbitrarily  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  allocate  certain  areas  of  the  traditional  stage  space 
to  the  sequence  of  settings.  This  "area"  technique  of  staging  evolves 
from  the  idea  that  the  main  action  of  a  given  scene  take  place  on  a 
part  of  the  stage  only — rather  than  on  the  entire  stage.  Thus,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  script,  the  Knoll  family  living  room  (Scene  I)  has  been 
placed  in  the  Left  half  of  the  traditional  stage  space,  although  actors 
entering  and  departing  from  it  can  and  do  use  the  exit  at  Down  Right 
as  the  "front  hall"  of  the  house.  In  geographical  contrast,  Marianna's 
room  in  the  hospital  (Scenes  2  and  4)  is  set  up  to  occupy  the  Right  half 
of  the  stage — even  though  the  "visitors'  entrance"  is  all  the  way  across 
the  stage  at  Down  Left.  The  floor  plan  below  represents  a  composite  or 
total  set-up  for  all  four  scenes,  insofar  as  this  is  possible.  Individual  set- 
tings are  more  fully  described  at  the  beginning  of  each  scene,  and 
additional  suggestions  will  be  found  in  "Notes"  on  Page  247. 
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MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA  was  originally  performed  by 
the  Altadena  Community  Church,  Altadena,  California,  on 
December  20,  1953.  Additional  prepublication  performances 
were  staged  by  the  Altadena  Community  Church  and  by  the 
All  Saints  Church  in  Glendale,  California,  in  December, 
1954.  The  premier  cast  follows : 

PETER  KNOLL Addison  Van  Loenan 

RUTH  KNOLL Virginia  Cassil 

MARIANNA Kitty  Muldoon 

ESTHER Willene  Van  Loenan 

PAUL Philip  Pruitt 

JOHNNY Dean  Pruitt 

MRS.  BOYD Amelia  Van  Loenan 

A  DOCTOR Dr.  Robert  Harlan 

A  NURSE Mildred  Wade 

JOSEPH Richard  Wood 

FIRST  KING Wynn  B.  Norton 

SECOND  KING Gay  Wagner 

FIRST  SHEPHERD William  Gilchrist 

SECOND  SHEPHERD Oscar  /.  Pruitt 

The  production  was  directed  by  Robert  St.  Clair,  and  the  music 
was  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Kursinski.  The  playing  time  was 
approximately  one  hour. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Miracle  of  the 
Madonna."  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  191 1  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for 
stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE  1 :  A  SUGGESTION  OF  THE  KNOLL  FAMILY  RESI- 
DENCE IN  AN  AVERAGE-SIZED  AMERICAN  COM- 
MUNITY. 


TIME:   THE  PRESENT;   ABOUT  FIVE  O'CLOCK  IN  THE 
AFTERNOON  IN  MID-DECEMBER. 


•THHE  ACTION  for  the  opening  scene  is  focused  in  the  Knoll 
i  living  room,  which  occupies  the  Left  half  of  the  stage  area. 
At  Left  stands  a  small  sofa.  In  front  of  it  is  a  coffee  table, 
with  a  knitting  bag,  needles,  and  a  half-finished  sweater.  There 
is  a  comfortable  armchair  at  C.  To  its  left  and  slightly  upstage 
of  it  is  a  small  round  table  with  doily,  telephone,  and  un- 
lighted  lamp.  Down  Left  is  an  exit  to  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room.  Up  Left  is  an  exit  to  an  unseen  stairway.  Across  the 
stage  at  far  Down  Right  is  the  exit  to  the  front  hall  and  the 
outside.  The  evening  newspaper  is  on  the  coffee  table. 

The  CURTAINS  OPEN.  Comfortably  draped  over  an  arm 
of  the  easy  chair  at  C  is  ESTHER  KNOLL,  a  vivacious,  talka- 
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five  fourteen-year-old  in  winter  skirt  and  sweater.  The  cradle 
of  the  telephone  is  in  her  lap;  the  receiver  is  in  her  hand. 


(NOTE:THIS  RIGHT  HALF 
OF  THE  STAGE  »S  USED 
FOR  BRIEF  AND  MINOR 
SCENES  ONLY  IN  SCENE!) 


TABLE 
ARMCHAIR 


TO   FRONT  HALL 

/  Scene  1 :  The  Living  Room 


ESTHER.  (Into  the  telephone;  excitedly.)  Bobby  Brings?  .  .  . 
(With  much  animation.)  Oh,  sure,  Susie!  I've  met  Bobby!  (With 
a  long  sigh.)  He  leaves  me  breathless!  You  going  steady  with 
him  now?  (Listens,  giggles.)  As  steady  as  you  can,  hunh? 
(Starts  another  giggle,  breaks  it  abruptly.)  Say — Susie!  Why 
don't  you  get  him  interested  in  our  Youth  Group  at  church? 
Bring  him  around  Saturday  night,  and  1*11  introduce  him  to  the 
crowd.  (Pauses ,  listens.)  Yeah.  We're  planning  our  annual 
Christmas  party,  and  we  need  some  extra  help ! 

(For  some  unaccountable  reason,  she  thinks  this  very  funny 
and  is  off  in  another  gale  of  laughter.  JOHNNY,  her  younger 
brother,  enters  UL,  presumably  from  upstairs.  A  breezy, 
boisterous  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he  wears  faded  corduroys, 
ft noisy"  plaid  shirt,  leather  jacket,  and  carries  his  woolen  cap. 
He  pauses  LC  behind  sofa,  glares  disgustedly  toward  Esther, 
grimaces,  and  emits  a  horrible  imitation  of  his  sister's  laugh- 
ter. Startled,  she  jumps  up,  almost  drops  the  telephone,  re- 
covers it,  and  throws  Johnny  an  angry  glance.) 

Johnny  Knoll!  What  do  you  want? 

JOHNNY.  (Coming  down  beside  her.)  A  little  peace  and  quiet 
around  here,  for  one  thing.  How  do  you  expect  a  guy  to — ? 

ESTHER.  (Into  phone.)  Hold  on  a  sec',  Susie.  (Disdainfully;  for 
Johnny's  benefit.)  I've  got — "brother  bother." 

JOHNNY.  Mom  back  yet? 
,  ESTHER.  She's  still  out.  Doing  her  Christmas  shopping. 

JOHNNY.  Well,  I  hope  she  gets  me  that  camera  I  want — 'stead 
of  a  buncha  shirts  and  other  "necessities"  that  I  need!  (Glanc- 
ing around.)  Where's  Marianna? 
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ESTHER.  She  went  over  to  the  church  for  a  few  minutes. 

JOHNNY.  What!  I  thought  she  was  too  sick  to  go  out.  (Pulling 
on  his  cap  and  striding  DR.)  When  Mom  gets  back,  tell  her  I 
went  over  to  Bucky  Saunders's  for  a  few  minutes. 

(He  exits  DR,  slamming  offstage  door.) 

ESTHER.  Okay.  (Into  receiver  again.)  Susie?  I'm  still  here.  Yeah. 
.  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Oh,  the  Christmas  pageant!  Yeah.  .  .  .  Me, 
too.  I'm  going  to  be  an  angel.  (Giggles.)  How  about  that? 
(Sobers.)  Our  whole  family  has  been  asked  to  be  in  the  pageant 
— everybody  except  Marianna,  that  is.  (Listens  a  moment, 
frowns.)  I'll  say  it's  strange!  You'd  think  Marianna  would  be 
the  one  they'd  want  most.  I  don't  mean  on  account  of  she's  my 
sister,  but — well,  she  does  do  an  awful  lot  of  things  for  the 
church.  .  .  .  No.  You  know  Marianna.  She  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing. 

(There  is  the  SOUND  OF  A  DOOR  OPENING  AND  CLOS- 
ING off  DR.  Esther  jumps  up,  glances  off  R.) 

Oh,  oh!  Sounds  like  Mom's  home,  and  I  was  supposed  to  start 
dinner.  'Scuse  me,  Suze.  I'll  ring  you  later. 

(She  hangs  up,  takes  telephone  to  small  round  table  LC,  and 
replaces  it.  Her  mother,  RUTH  KNOLL,  a  kind,  companion- 
able, and  well-adjusted  woman  of  forty-five,  enters  at  DR. 
Neatly  dressed  in  a  dark  woolen  suit,  coat,  hat,  and  gloves, 
she  carries  her  purse  and  a  large  sack  of  groceries.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Hello,  Esther.  Was  that  your  father  on  the  phone? 

ESTHER.  It  was  Susie  Elaine.  She's  going  steady  with  Bobby 
Brings.  (Grins.)  Wanted  me  to  be  the  first  to  know. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Pausing  at  right  of  easy  chair.)  Going  steady? 
Why,  she  isn't  any  older  than  you  are!  (Indicating  grocery 
sack.)  Here.  Take  these  groceries  out  to  the  kitchen,  will  you, 
dear? 

ESTHER.  (Crossing  to  her  mother.)  Mother,  a  lot  of  girls  start 
going  with  boys  at  fourteen.  Think  there's  any  harm  in  that? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Not  if  they're  the  right  sort  of  boys,  I  guess. 
(Sighs.)  Just  the  same,  it  does  seem  sort  of  young  to  start  dat- 
ing. 

(Esther  takes  sack,  starts  toward  DL.  Mrs.  Knoll  moves  up 
behind  table,  puts  her  purse  down,  begins  taking  off  her  gloves, 
suddenly  speaks  with  alarm.) 

Esther!  (Esther  pauses  DL.)  I  hope  you  aren't  getting  any  such 
ideas ! 

ESTHER.  (Mischievously.)  Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  good- 
lookers  in  the  Youth  Group  I've  been  hoping  would  ask  me  out. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Admonishingly.)  Esther! 
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(Esther  exits  DL,  giggling.  Mrs.  Knoll  shakes  her  head, 
chuckles,  drops  her  gloves  onto  table,  takes  off  hat  and  coat, 
places  them  on  table  also,  then  calls  off,  raising  her  voice  a 
trifle.) 

Is  Paul  or  Johnny  home  yet? 
ESTHER'S  VOICE,  (Off  L.)  Johnny's  across  the  street  at  Bucky 

Saunders's.  And  I  think  Paul  is  still  out  doing  some  Christmas 

shopping  for  his  girl. 
MRS.  KNOLL.  I  finished  up  my  shopping  this  afternoon.  I  got 

your  father  a  new  overcoat. 
ESTHER'S  VOICE.  He  needs  one.  That's  for  sure. 

(ESTHER  re-enters  at  DL.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  I  bought  Johnny  the  camera  he's  been  wanting. 

And,  of  course,  a  few  shirts  and  some  of  the  other  necessities. 

(Esther  laughs.)  We'll  put  your  name  on  the  tags,  if  you'd  like. 
ESTHER.  You  won't  need  to,  Mom.    (Moves  to  coffee  table  in 

front  of  sofa  at  L.)  I've  made  him  a  pair  of  argyles.  (Takes  two 

pairs  of  sox  from  knitting  bag.)  Paul,  too.  Like  to  see  how  they 

turned  out? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Crosses  and  examines  sox.)  What  a  nice  surprise, 
dear!  The  boys  will  be  thrilled.  (Returns  sox  to  Esther,  picks 
up  half-finished  sweater  from  coffee  table.)  How's  Marianna's 
sweater  coming? 

ESTHER.  I've  got  it  about  half  done  already. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Think  you'll  have  it  finished  in  time  for  Christmas? 

ESTHER.  The  way  I  knit?  (Confidently.)  Relax,  Mother!  Christ- 
mas is  still  two  weeks  away.  (Takes  sweater.)  Like  it? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  It's  lovely,  Esther.  (Goes  to  table,  begins  gather- 
ing up  her  clothes.  Esther  sits  on  sofa,  starts  knitting  on 
sweater.)  Anybody  call  while  I  was  out? 

ESTHER.  Oh — I  nearly  forgot!  Mrs.  Boyd  phoned. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  About  the  Christmas  pageant? 

ESTHER.  Uh-huh.  She's  going  to  bring  our  costumes  over. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Our  costumes? 

ESTHER.  Sure.  We're  all  going  to  be  in  it.  (With  exaggerated 
importance.)  I'm  going  to  be  an  angel!  And  you  and  Daddy  are 
going  to  be  the  narrators,  and — 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Uneasily;  with  a  step  toward  Esther.)  You  mean 
.  .  .  we're  going  to  have  something  to  say? 

ESTHER.  (Nods.)  And  Johnny's  one  of  the  shepherds,  and  Paul's 
going  to  be  a  Wise  Man  because  he  can  sing. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  And  what's  Marianna  going  to  be? 

ESTHER.  She  didn't  say  anything  about  Marianna. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (With  a  puzzled  frown.)  That's  odd.  Why  would 
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they  ask  all  the  rest  of  the  family  to  take  part  —  but  leave  out 
Marianna? 

ESTHER.  Maybe  they  didn't  think  she'd  be  feeling  good  enough. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Putting  her  wraps  on  back  of  easy  chair  C.)  But 
the  pageant  is  nearly  two  weeks  away!  She'll  be  all  right  by 
then.  (With  a  glance  UL.)  I've  been  keeping  her  in  bed.  (Starts 
toward  unseen  stairway.)  I'd  better  run  upstairs  and  see  if  — 

ESTHER.  Marianna's  not  there,  Mom.  She  went  out. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Stopping  upstage  of  sofa.)  Out?  Where? 

ESTHER.  The  church  called.  The  Sunday  School  teachers  are 
planning  the  Christmas  exercises  for  the  children. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (With  growing  concern.)  But  you  knew  she  was 
running  a  high  fever!  With  that  terribly  sore  throat  and  those 
pains  in  her  legs  —  !  (Paces  downstage  a  step  or  two.)  She 
shouldn't  be  out  in  this  weather  !  You  shouldn't  have  let  her  go. 

ESTHER.  I  tried  to  stop  her,  Mother.  Honestly  I  did!  But  she 
said  she  just  had  to  be  there  to  give  them  her  ideas  and  —  and 
explain  them. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (With  a  sigh;  working  her  hands  nervously.)  I 
know.  Marianna  would  crawl  there  rather  than  let  her  kiddies 
down.  (Turns  away,  paces  to  armchair  C.)  But  .  .  .  the  thing 
is  ...  the  doctor  will  be  here  any  minute  now  ! 

ESTHER.  (Startled.)  For  Marianna? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  I  stopped  at  Dr.  Branson's  office  while  I  was  out. 
He  said  he'd  drop  by  and  have  a  look  at  her. 

ESTHER.  (Also  worried;  rises.)  Heavens,  Mom!  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  —  so  serious! 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Pacing  upstage.)  You  can't  tell  about  these 
things.  And  there's  no  use  taking  any  chances.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  Marianna  would  go  out.  (Turns  front.)  She  could 
easily  develop  a  case  of  pneumonia.  I'm  really  provoked  with 
her!  And  at  myself,  too!  (Pacing  back  downstage.)  Today  —  of 
all  days  — 

(PETER  KNOLL,  a  somewhat  rugged-looking  but  jovial 
businessman  of  forty  -five  or  so,  enters  at  DR.  He  is  conserva- 
tively but  warmly  dressed  in  a  winter  suit,  overcoat,  and  hat, 
and  carries  a  large  package.  It  is  soon  apparent  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  his  family.) 

Why  did  I  have  to  leave  the  house  and  go  downtown? 
MR.  KNOLL.  (Good-naturedly.)  I  give  up.  Why  did  you? 

MRS.  KNOLL.   \  ,_  .      ,     Peter! 

ESTHER.  (I*  ™rpnse.) 


MRS.   KNOLL.   Peter   (crossing  DR   to  him)  ...  I  didn't  hear 

you  come  in. 

ESTHER.  Daddy  —  what  have  you  got  in  the  package? 
MR.  KNOLL.  (Mysteriously;  with  a  wink  at  his  wife.)  "Ask  me 

no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies." 
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ESTHER.  (Excitedly.)  My  Christmas  present,  I  betcha! 

MR.  KNOLL.  I'm  not  talking. 

MRS.   KNOLL.    (Worriedly.)   Peter,  I  don't  want  to  upset  you, 

but — 

MR.  KNOLL.  What  is  it,  dear? 
MRS.  KNOLL.  It's  Marianna!  You  know  how  awful  she's  been 

feeling,  and — 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Interrupting;  very  much  concerned.)  Is  she  worse? 
MRS.  KNOLL.  She  will  be !  She  was  supposed  to  keep  warm  and 

stay  in  bed,  but — 
ESTHER.  (Cutting  in.)  But  she  got  dressed  and  went  out.  To  the 

church ! 
MR.  KNOLL.  Good  heavens!  (Puts  on  his  hat,  turns  away  toward 

doorway  DR.)  I'd  better  take  the  car  and  go  after  her! 
ESTHER.  It's  no  use,  Daddy.  She  said  she'd  take  a  taxi  home. 

And  the  meeting  is  sure  to  be  over  by  now. 
MR.  KNOLL.  (Taking  off  hat  and  unbuttoning  coat.)  But  why  in 

the  world  would  that  girl  go  out  on  a  cold  day  like  this? 
MRS.  KNOLL.  (To  Esther.)  You  tell  him,  dear.  (Picking  up  her 

wraps  from  armchair  C.)   I  want  to  hang  up  my  things  in  the 

front  hall.  (To  Mr.  Knoll;  indicating  his  package.)  I'll  put  that 

package  away  for  you  if  you  like. 
MR.  KNOLL.  Thanks.   (Crossing  and  placing  package  on  top  oi 

coat  in  her  arms.)  But  no  peeking!  Santa  Glaus  might  have  some- 

thing  in  there  for  you! 
MRS.  KNOLL.  I  wouldn't  peek  for  the  world! 

(She  smiles,  crosses  DR,  and  exits.  Mr.  Knoll  looks  after  her, 
chuckles ,  takes  off  his  coat.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  Hah!  Where  have  I  heard  something  like  that  be- 
fore! (Hands  coat  and  hat  to  Esther.)  Now  .  .  .  what's  all  this 
about  your  sister? 

ESTHER.  (Crossing  toward  front  hall  DR.)  They  wanted  her  to 
come  over  to  the  church,  Daddy,  and  give  the  Sunday  School 
teachers  her  ideas  about  a  Christmas  program  for  the  children. 

(She  exits  to  hall.  Mr.  Knoll  crosses  to  sofa  and  sits,  raising 
his  voice  a  trifle.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  A  kind  of  junior  Nativity  pageant,  eh?  (Picks  up 
newspaper,  glances  at  headlines.)  And,  as  usual,  they'll  want 
Marianna  to  write  it,  direct  it,  collect  all  the  costumes,  and  prob- 
ably play  some  of  the  parts ! 

(MRS.  KNOLL  hurries  back  in  at  DR  and  comes  into  room 
a  few  steps.) 
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MRS.  KNOLL.  I  won't  let  her  do  it,  Pete!  Marianna's  a  sick  girl. 
IVe  asked  Dr.  Branson  to  come  in  and  have  a  look  at  her. 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Rises;  alarmed.)  Dr.  Branson?  For  heaven's  sake, 
why  didn't  somebody  tell  me  or  phone  me  or — ? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Glancing  nervously  off  JR.)  That  may  be  the  doc- 
tor now.  A  car  stopped  out  in  front.  I'll  go  see. 

(She  hastens  out  at  DR.  ESTHER  re-enters  and  comes  to 
RC.) 

ESTHER.  After  you'd  gone  to  work  this  morning,  Daddy,  Mari- 

anna  got  real  sick.  Had  a  bad  headache  and  pains  in  her  joints. 

Mother  gave  her  a  hot  bath  and  an  alcohol  rub  and  some  aspirin, 

but — 
MR.  KNOLL.  Well!   It's  about  time  we  had  a  doctor,  I'd  say! 

(Tosses  paper  onto  sofa,  paces  ULC.)  Trouble  with  Marianna 

is  that  she's  run  down.  Been  working  too  hard.  (Turns.)  I  don't 

mean  just  at  school.  I  mean — 
ESTHER.  The  church.  They  have  been  piling  things  on  her  all 

year.  But  it  isn't  their  fault.  Marianna  loves  to  do  things  for  the 

church — and  everybody! 

(A  DOOR  OPENS  AND  CLOSES  off  DR.  Esther  and  Mr. 
Knoll  look  toward  it  curiously.) 

MRS.  KNOLL'S  VOICE.  (Off  DR.)  Marianna!  You'll  catch  your 

death  of  pneumonia! 
ESTHER.  She's  back!  (Dashes  to  so/a,  quickly  conceals  sweater 

in  knitting  bag.)  Now,  Daddy,  don't  lose  your  temper. 
MR.  KNOLL.  I'll  bet  she's  caught  a  chill. 
MRS.  KNOLL'S   VOICE.  Darling!  You  look  positively  frozen! 

Come  on  in  here,  and  I'll  get  out  the  heating  pad  for  you. 
MARIANNA'S  VOICE.  (Off  DR.)  I— I  do  feel  sort  of  weak  .  .  . 

and  shaky. 

(MRS.  KNOLL — her  arm  about  the  girl's  shoulder — assists 
MARIANNA  into  the  room  at  DR,  and  they  cross  toward  arm- 
chair C.  Marianna  is  an  attractive,  sensitive-looking  girl  of 
sixteen  and  wears  a  simple  but  very  becoming  winter  dress? 
coat,  hatf  and  gloves.  She  sees  her  father,  smiles  wanly.) 

MARIANNA.  Hello,  Father  ...  and  Esther. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  You  ought  to  be  spanked  for  getting  out  of  a  warm 

bed  and  going  out  in  this  weather.  Sit  down  here  and  get  warm. 

(Stops  at  armchair,  helps  Marianna  remove  her  coat.)  And  then 

you're  going  straight  to  bed !  And  no  arguments ! 
MR.   KNOLL.    (At  left  of  armchair;  reproachfully.)   Marianna! 

Don't  you  realize  that — ? 
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(Mrs.  Knoll  silences  him  with  a  glance,  hands  him  Marianna's 
coat,  which  he  in  turn  hands  to  Esther.) 

MARIANNA.  (Apologetically.)  I  didn't  mean  to  cause  any  extra 
bother.  Really  I  didn't,  Daddy.  But  it  was  so  important  that  I 
be  there!  They  were  stuck  for  an  idea;  this  was  the  only  time 
they  could  get  all  the  teachers  together  this  week,  and  the  chil- 
dren just  have  to  start  practicing.  It's  only  two  weeks  away! 

(She  begins  to  cough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knoll  ease  her  down 
into  armchair.  Mr.  Knoll  takes  off  her  hat  and  gives  it  to 
Esther,  who  takes  coat  and  hat  across  and  oat  DR.  Mrs.  Knoll 
hurries  UL  and  exits.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  Surely,  Marianna,  you  could  have  given  them  your 
ideas  over  the  telephone  or  in  some  other  way,  instead  of  going 
clear  over  there. 

MARIANNA.  (Patiently;  pressing  her  fingers  against  her  fore- 
head.) I  had  to  show  them  .  .  .  act  it  out  for  them  so  they'd 
see  how  to  do  it  for  their  classes.  We're  going  to  use  children 
of  every  age  this  year.  Each  child,  no  matter  how  little,  will 
have  something  important  to  do. 

(Speaking  appears  to  be  something  of  an  effort  for  her.  She 
swallows  with  difficulty,  her  hand  on  her  throat.  MRS. 
KNOLL  re-enters  at  UL,  carrying  an  electric  heating  pad. 
She  brings  it  to  table  LC,  kneels,  plugs  it  into  connection, 
rises,  moves  to  back  of  armchair,  and  places  heating  pad  about 
Marianna's  shoulders.  Mr.  Knoll  helps  her  adjust  it,  then 
checks  connection  again.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Is  your  throat  worse,  Marianna? 
MARIANNA.  About  the  same. 

MRS.  KNOLL,  Well,  Dr.  Branson  will  be  here  pretty  soon,  thank 
heaven ! 

MARIANNA.  (Surprised.)  Dr.  Branson? 

MR.  KNOLL.  We  should  have  had  him  here  before  this !  (Mari- 
anna starts  to  protest.)  And  if  he  tells  you  to  stay  in  bed,  you're 
going  to  stay  there.  Understand?  (Crosses  L  to  sofa,  picks  up 
newspaper.)  A  substitute  can  take  over  your  class  until  you're 
well. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Right!  You're  not  going  outside  this  house  again 

until  the  doctor  says  so.  And  that's  final. 
MARIANNA.    (Leaning  back,  half-closing  her  eyes.)    All  right, 

Mother.  I'm  too  tired  to  ...  argue  about  it  ...  now. 

(DOORBELL  RINGS  off  DR.  Mrs.  Knoll  calls  out.) 
MRS.  KNOLL,  Esther!  See  who's  at  the  front  door,  will  you? 
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ESTHER'S  VOICE.  (Off  DR.)  I  think  it's  Mrs.  Boyd,  Mother. 
I'll  let  her  in. 

MR.  KNOLL.  Mrs.  Boyd?  (Curiously.)  From  the  church? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Mrs.  Boyd's  in  charge  of  the  Nativity  pageant 
this  year.  (Stands  behind  Marianna,  massages  her  shoulders.) 
It's  going  to  be  quite  elaborate,  I  understand.  Special  lighting. 
Choir  music.  Costumes,  too — made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Tuesday 
Guild. 

MARIANNA.  (Perking  up  a  bit.)  Oh,  how  nice! 

(A  DOOR  OPENS  AND  CLOSES  off  DR.  The  VOICES  of 
ESTHER  and  MRS.  BOYD  can  be  heard  in  a  general  ex- 
change of  greetings.  Mr.  Knoll  puts  down  the  newspaper 
again.  Mrs.  Knoll  crosses  to  right  end  of  sofa.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Mrs.  Boyd  is  bringing  our  costumes,  Pete. 

MR.    KNOLL.    "Our   costumes?"    (Explosively.)    Ruth,   I've  told 

you  over  and  over  again  I  simply  will  not — ! 
MARIANNA.  Daddy!  (Warningly.)  She'll  hear  you! 
MRS.  KNOLL.  (Firmly;  with  a  smile.)  You  and  I  are  going  to  be 

the  narrators,  Pete. 
MR.  KNOLL.  Narrators?   (Startled  and  uneasy.)  You  mean — I've 

got  something  to  say? 
MARIANNA.  Sure,  Daddy.  It'll  be  fun! 
MRS.  KNOLL.  Certainly  it  will.  Esther's  going  to  be  an  angel. 

(Mr.   Knoll  sighs  audibly,  shrugs  resignedly.)    And  Paul  and 

Johnny  are  going  to  be  in  it,  too. 
MR.  KNOLL.  What  about  Marianna? 
MRS.  KNOLL.  (With  an  uncertain  glance  at  Marianna.)  She — she 

didn't  say. 

(A  puzzled,  slightly  hurt  expression  crosses  Marianna's  face. 
LUCY  BOYD  enters  DR,  followed  by  ESTHER.  A  bustling, 
forthright,  good-humored  woman,  Mrs.  Boyd  wears  a  winter 
dress,  fur  coat,  hat,  and  gloves.  She  carries  two  large  suit- 
boxes;  Esther  carries  a  smaller  one.) 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Cheerily;  as  she  enters.)  Hello,  everybody.  (There 
is  a  quick  but  cordial  exchange  of  greetings.)  My!  Isn't  it  cold 
this  evening?  Paper  said  it  ought  to  snow  tonight.  Maybe  we'll 
have  a  white  Christmas,  after  all.  (At  right  of  Marianna;  re- 
moving her  coat  and  gloves.)  Esther  tells  me  you  haven't  been 
feeling  so  good,  Marianna. 

MARIANNA.  Just  a  cold,  I  guess. 

MRS.  BOYD.  Tsk!  Better  take  care  of  yourself.  (Puts  gloves  in 
her  coat  pocket.)  Can't  afford  to  have  you  sick  at  Christmas- 
time. 

ESTHER.  I'll  take  your  coat,  Mrs.  Boyd. 
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(She  places  her  suitbox  against  side  of  armchair  at  C,  takes 
Mrs.  Boyd's  coat  across  to  DR,  and  exits.  Mrs.  Boyd,  the  two 
suitboxes  in  her  arms,  crosses  to  front  of  sofa.  Mr.  Knoll 
counters  to  the  left  a  bit.) 

MRS.  BOYD.  I'll  just  put  these  on  the  sofa — i£  I  may.  Esther  tell 
you  I  phoned? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Yes.  She  said— 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Briskly;  cutting  her  off.)  Good.  Good.  (Places  suit- 
boxes  on  sofa.)  I  won't  take  much  of  your  time.  We'll  have  only 
three  or  four  rehearsals,  I  think.  (Untying  a  box.)  Mr.  Botts- 
ford  and  his  choir  are  handling  all  the  music.  They'll  practice 
separately — won't  get  together  with  you  actors  until  final  dress 
rehearsal.  (Opens  box,  puts  lid  aside.)  We're  giving  the  pageant 
right  in  the  church,  you  know  .  .  .  the  Sunday  night  before 
Christmas,  so  everybody  can  be  there.  (Takes  out  two  brown 
paper  scrolls,  extends  one  to  Mrs.  Knoll,  at  her  right,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Knoll.)  Here.  These  are  the  Biblical  scrolls  for  you 
two  narrators. 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Uncertainly;  taking  scroll.)  But — but  I  can't 
memorize  worth  a  lick ! 

MRS.  BOYD.  My  goodness!  You  don't  have  to  memorize  any- 
thing. You'll  read  it! 

(ESTHER  re-enters  at  DR,  crosses  to  C,  and  stands  watch- 
ing.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.   (Examining  her  scroll.)   I  see.  Our  lines  are  all 

typed  out — word  for  word — right  here  on  these  scrolls ! 
MRS.   BOYD.    Certainly!   Just   follow   your   cues,   and  read   the 

speeches  between  the  songs  and  the  tableaux.  I'll  explain  it  to 

you  on  Wednesday  night  when  we  have  our  first  rehearsal.  You'll 

be  there,  of  course? 
MR.  KNOLL.  Well,  I  ... 
MRS.  KNOLL.   (Emphatically.)  We'll  be  there.   (Moving  toward 

armchair,    unrolling   scroll.)    Heavens!    I'm    beginning   to    get 

nervous  already. 
MR.  KNOLL.   (Ruefully.)   I'm  warning  you!  It'd  be  just  like  me 

to  get  stage  fright  and  not  be  able  to  say  a  single  word. 

(There  is  general  amused  reaction.  Esther  giggles,  crosses  to 
Mrs.  Boyd,  and  peers  curiously  into  costume  box.  Marianna 
coughs  painfully.) 

MRS.  BOYD.  Nonsense,  Mr.  Knoll.  I'm  sure  you'll  do  very  well. 

(Lifts  costume  for  Biblical  man  from  box,  holds  it  up.)  Look 

.  .  .  here's  your  costume. 

MR.  KNOLL.  You  mean  to  say  I've  got  to  wear  that? 
MARIANNA.  You'll  look  handsome  and  distinguished,  Daddy. 
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MRS.  BO  YD.  Especially  when  we  put  a  beard  on  him. 

ESTHER.  (Sitting  on  right  arm  of  so/a.)  That  I'm  waiting  to  see! 

(Mr.  Knoll  groans  good-naturedly,  accepts  costume,  lays  it  on 
left  arm  of  sofa.  Mrs.  Boyd  begins  taking  a  Biblical  woman's 
costume  from  box.  Mrs.  Knoll,  standing  in  front  of  table,  is 
engrossed  in  reading  her  scroll.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  "Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judaea  in  the  days  o£  Herod,  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise 
men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  'Where  is  he  that  is 
born  king  of  the  Jews?  For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east, 
and  are  come  to  worship  him.'  " 

MR.  KNOLL.  Say!  That's  pretty  good! 

MRS.  BOYD.  You  read  it  beautifully,  Mrs.  Knoll.  (Crosses  to 
Mrs.  Knoll,  gives  her  the  Biblical  costume.)  Here.  This  is  what 
you'll  have  to  wear. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Why— how  nice! 

MARIANNA.  (Softly;  looking  into  space.)  It's  beautiful!  I  can 
almost  see  the  way  it's  all  going  to  be. 

(She  coughs,  frowns,  touches  her  throat  gingerly.  Mr.  Knoll 
strikes  a  pose  at  DL  and  begins  reading  his  narration,  pos- 
sibly overdoing  it  slightly. ) 

MR.   KNOLL.   "And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 

abiding  in  the  fields — " 

ESTHER.  That's  where  Johnny  comes  in  as  a  shepherd! 
MR.  KNOLL.  (Giving  her  a  pained  look.)  " — Keeping  watch  o'er 

their  flocks  by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 

them  .  .  ." 
MRS.  BOYD.  That's  you,  Esther. 

(Mrs.  Knoll  puts  her  scroll  on  table  and  holds  costume  up  in 
front  of  herself.  Marianna  admires  it  silently.) 

Listen  to  your  father  now. 
MR.  KNOLL.  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  about  them,  and 

they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them  .  .  ." 
MARIANNA.  (Rising;  entranced.)  "Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring 

you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 

unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 

is  Christ  the  Lord." 
MR.  KNOLL.  (Mildly  astonished;  indicates  scroll.)  That's  right! 

Word  for  word ! 
MRS.  BOYD.  (Appreciatively.)  Count  on  Marianna  to  know  it  by 

heart. 
MARIANNA.  (In  a  lighter  vein;  smiling.)  It's  according  to  Luke, 

Chapter     Two,     Verses — er — uh — Eight    to    Eleven.     I     think. 
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(Coughs  slightly,  joins  Mrs.  Knoll  behind  table,  indicates  cos- 
tume.) You'll  look  beautiful  in  that,  Mother. 

(Mrs.  Knoll  pats  Marianna's  shoulder  with  her  free  hand,  then 
decides  to  hold  costume  up  in  front  of  Marianna.  Mrs.  Boyd 
begins  removing  another  costume  from  box.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Wistfully;  to  Marianna.)  I  wish  you  could  wear 
it — instead  of  me,  dear. 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Holds  out  Angel  costume.)  Esther,  this  is  what 
you  will  wear. 

ESTHER.  Oh,  man!  That's  "zippy." 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Sternly.)  Esther! 

ESTHER.  I  mean — beautiful.  (Takes  costume,  holds  it  up  to  her- 
self.) Do  I  get  to  wear  wings? 

MRS.  BOYD.  We  were  afraid  they'd  look  too  stiff  and  artificial. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Draping  her  costume  over  back  of  armchair.)  The 
Tuesday  Guild  surely  went  to  a  lot  of  extra  work,  didn't  they? 
(There  are  vigorous  murmurs  of  agreement.)  Are  we  to  keep  the 
costumes,  Mrs.  Boyd,  until  pageant-time? 

MRS.  BOYD.  Oh,  yes!  You'll  have  to  make  your  own  alterations. 
Besides,  you'll  want  to  wear  your  costumes  to  all  rehearsals. 
Then  you  can  feel  right  at  home  in  them  by  the  time  we  give  the 
play.  (Closes  first  suitboxf  hands  it  to  Mr.  Knoll.  He  puts  it  in 
back  of  sofa;  she  picks  up  second  box.)  Now  .  .  .  where  are 
Johnny  and  Paul? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  They  haven't  come  home  yet. 

MR.  KNOLL.   (Simultaneously.)  They'll  be  popping  in  soon. 

MRS.  BOYD.  Well,  their  costumes  are  in  this  box.  They  can  try 
them  on  when  they  get  here. 

(She  puts  box  down  on  sofa  and  crosses  to  right   of  arm- 
chair C.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  This  has  certainly  been  a  lot  of  extra  bother  for 
you,  Mrs.  Boyd.  And  we  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Effusively.)  Yup!  You've  "rigged  up"  the  whole 
family  in  fine  style ! 

ESTHER.  All  except  Marianna!  (Too  late,  she  pops  a  hand  over 
her  mouth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knoll  throw  her  a  surprised,  warning 
glance.  Marianna  reacts.  Mrs.  Boyd  turns  at  C,  surprised.)  I 
mean — 

MARIANNA.  (Quickly.)  She  means  I'll  probably  be  too  busy  with 

the  children's  pageant  to  take  part,  anyway ! 
MRS.  BOYD.    (To  Marianna.)   Now,  just  a  minute,  young  lady! 

You  can  t  let  me  down.  (Picks  up  suitbox  from  beside  armchair, 

holds  it  out.)  You're  my  big  surprise! 
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(There  are  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  Mrs.  Boyd 
places  box  on  armchair,  opens  it.) 

MARIANNA.  What? 

ESTHER.  Surprise? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  You  mean — Marianna  is — ? 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Beaming.)  Well,  now! 

MRS.  BOYD.  Marianna  (holds  up  Madonna  costume)  .  .  .  this  is 
for  you! 

MARIANNA.  For  ...  for  me?  (Comes  to  front  of  armchair, 
touches  costume  hesitantly.)  I — I  don't  understand. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Breathlessly.)  You — you  don't  mean — ? 

MRS.  BOYD.  Reverend  Stockton  suggested  it,  and  everybody 
thought  it  a  perfect  choice!  (Holds  costume  toward  Marianna.) 
We  want  you  to  be  our  Madonna  in  the  Christmas  pageant, 
darling. 

MARIANNA.  (Scarcely  able  to  speak.)  You  .  .  .  you  want  me  to 
be — ?  (Withdraws  her  hand,  retreats  a  step.)  Oh,  no! 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Taken  aback.)  Marianna! 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Coming  to  front  of  coffee  table.)  Why  not,  Mari- 
anna? 

ESTHER.  You'll  be  well  enough  by  then,  Sis! 

MRS.  BOYD.  It's  a  great  honor,  Marianna. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  You  know  how  the  Marys  are  always  chosen,  dear. 

MARIANNA.  (Hesitantly.)  Yes.  Yes,  I  .  .  .  I  do  know.  And  .  .  . 
that's  why  I  don't  think  I  should  be  the  one.  You  see — 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Firmly.)  That's  just  why  you  should  be  the  one! 
Every  Christmas  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  role  of  Mary  has 
always  been  given  to  some  girl  or  woman  in  recognition  for  hard 
work  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  church!  And  this  year,  Mari- 
anna, there  just  isn't  any  question  in  anybody's  mind.  You're  the 
one! 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Gently.)  You — you'd  like  to  be  the  Madonna, 
wouldn't  you,  dear? 

MARIANNA.  Oh,  yes!  There's  nothing  .  .  .  absolutely  noth- 
ing .  .  .  I'd  rather  do  or  be  happier  in  doing.  But  you  see,  I 
don't  feel  the  same  way  you  do  about  it,  Mrs.  Boyd.  Why,  I  can 
name  half  a  dozen  other  girls  who  have  given  just  as  much  time 
and  worked  harder  than  I  have. 

ESTHER.  Marianna's  just  being  modest. 

MARIANNA.  No.  But  there  must  be  others  who  deserve  it  more. 
I — I  just  don't  think  I'm — worthy! 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Insistently;  putting  costume  into  Marianna's 
arms.)  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  influence  you 
wield  over  the  children  alone  is  enough  to  qualify  you,  my 
dear — to  say  nothing  of  your  work  with  the  Youth  Group  and 
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everything  else  you  do,  both  in  the  church  and  the  community. 
We  just  won't  take  no  for  an  answer ! 

(Reluctantly,  reverently,  Marianna  accepts  the  Madonna  cos- 
tume. Then  looking  at  it  with  glowing  eyes  and  "cradling"  it 
in  her  arms,  she  moves  slowly  across  to  front  of  sofa.  The 
others  watch  happily.) 

MARIANNA.  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I'm  sure  I  ...  well, 
I  promise  to  do  the  very  best  I  can.  (Turns  at  front  of  sofa.) 
But — do  you  think  I'll  be  able  to  take  the  part,  Mother? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  In  two  weeks — I'm  sure  you  will. 

MR.  KNOLL.  You  bet!  (Crosses  behind  Marianna  and  to  her  left, 
puts  an  arm  around  her.)  We're  going  to  take  good  care  of  this 
girl! 

MRS.  BOYD.  All  she  has  to  do  is  sit  beside  the  crib  and  look 
down  at  the  Babe.  In  an  emergency,  she  would  only  have  to  come 
to  the  last  rehearsal. 

ESTHER.  So  even  if  she  isn't  entirely  over  her  cold,  she  could — 

(DOORBELL  RINGS  off  DR.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Oh,  dear!  That  must  be  Dr.  Branson  now!  Esther, 
you  let  him  in. 

(Esther  runs  toward  DR  and  exits.  Mrs.  Knoll  crosses  to  right 
of  Marianna.) 

Corne,  dear.  1*11  help  you  up  to  your  room. 

MARIANNA.  (Still  intent  on  the  costume.)  Oh,  Mother,  isn't  it 
wonderful!  (Crossing  in  front  of  her  mother  toward  Mrs.  Boyd.) 
It — it  was  nice — your  coming  here,  Mrs.  Boyd.  Please  tell  the 
others  ...  on  your  committee  .  .  .  how  grateful  I  am. 

MRS.  BOYD.  Why,  my  goodness,  child — ! 

(A  sudden  expression  of  pain  shoots  sharply  across  Marianna' s 
face.  She  endeavors  to  suppress  a  gasp,  drops  the  costume. 
One  hand  goes  to  her  throat,  the  other  clutches  at  her  right 
thigh.  Mrs,  Knoll  hurries  to  her,  puts  an  arm  about  her  waist 
to  support  her,  glances  worriedly  at  her  husband,  who  also 
moves  over  quickly.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Marianna!  Are  you  all  right? 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Anxiously.)  What  is  it? 

MARIANNA.  (Breathing  with  difficulty.)  It — it's  just  a  ...  a 
funny  sensation  in  my  right  (clutching  her  right  thigh  again) 
...  in  here.  (Pauses  a  moment,  seems  to  regain  her  breath, 
straightens,  forces  a  feeble  smile.)  I  ...  I'll  be  all  right  in  a 
minute. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  I'm  putting  you  to  bed.  Right  now! 

MR.  KNOLL.  Maybe  I  should  carry  her  if — 
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MARIANNA.  Don't,  Daddy.  I — I  can  manage.  Help  me,  Mother. 

(Leaning  on  Mrs.  Knoll  for  support  and  limping  slightly,  she 
crosses  slowly  to  UL;  and  the  two  exit.  Mrs.  Boyd  retrieves 
the  fallen  costume.  DOORBELL  RINGS  again.) 

MRS.  KNOLL'S  VOICE.   (Off  UL.)  If  it's  the  doctor,  send  him 

right  on  up,  will  you,  Peter? 
MR.  KNOLL.   (Tossing  scroll  onto  table  and  calling  off  to  her.) 

I'll  see  if  I  can  hurry  him  along.  (Hastens  toward  DR.)  Excuse 

me,  Mrs,  Boyd. 

(DR.  BRANSON,  a  distinguished-looking  man  of  middle  age, 
enters  DR,  followed  by  ESTHER.  The  Doctor  wears  a  dark 
suit,  heavy  overcoat,  hat,  gloves,  and  carries  a  medical  bag. 
Mr.  Knoll  stops  at  RC.) 

Oh — Dr.  Branson !  Come  right  on  in.  We've  been  expecting  you. 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Pleasantly.)  Good  evening,  Mr.  Knoll.  (Re- 
moves gloves,  shakes  hands  with  Mr.  Knoll,  sees  Mrs.  Boyd, 
removes  his  hat.)  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Boyd? 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Cordially.)  Good  evening,  Doctor. 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Urgently.)  I'm  sorry  to  hurry  you,  Doctor,  but — 
well,  you'd  better  have  a  look  at  Marianna  right  away! 

MRS.  BOYD.  That's  right.  I'm  afraid  she's  a  pretty  sick  girl. 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Calmly.)  Now,  now.  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  to 
get  excited  about.  (Sets  bag  down,  pockets  gloves.)  Probably  a 
virus — lot  of  it  going  around  this  time  of  year.  (Mr.  Knoll 
crosses  ULC,  indicating  that  the  Doctor  is  to  follow.)  We'll 
soon  have  her  fixed  up.  Trouble  is,  everybody  takes  on  too  many 
things  around  Christmas. 

MRS.  KNOLL'S  VOICE.  (Off  UL;  from  a  distance.)  Peter, 
hurry!  Doctor — quick! 

MR.  KNOLL.  This  way,  Doctor! 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Picking  up  bag  and  following.)  Coming. 

(He  hurries  out  UL,  following  Mr.  Knoll.  Esther  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  stand  looking  after  them.) 

ESTHER.  Poor  Marianna!  What  do  you  suppose  it  is? 

MRS.  BOYD.  Dr.  Branson  will  soon  find  out,  (With  an  uneasy 
glance  UL.)  I  just  hope  my  coming  here  wasn't  too  much  for 
her. 

ESTHER.  Oh,  it  wasn't!  I  never  saw  anybody  as  happy  as  Mari- 
anna when  you  told  her  she  was  going  to  play  Mary.  She  won't 
get  any  Christmas  present  she'll  like  one-tenth  as  much! 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Looking  around  at  costumes.)  Now  .  .  .  let's  see. 
We'd  better  straighten  up  these  costumes  before  I  go. 

ESTHER.  I'll  do  it,  Mrs.  Boyd. 
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MRS.  BO  YD,  Fine.  (Hands  Madonna  costume  to  Esther.)  You  put 
this  away,  and  I'll  check  this  other  box — just  to  be  sure. 

(She  crosses  to  sofa,  begins  untying  unopened  suitbox.  Esther 
replaces  Madonna  costume  in  its  box,  then  gathers  up  remain- 
ing costumes,  crosses  behind  sofa  to  left  end  of  it,  and  ar- 
ranges them  all  neatly  across  the  back  of  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Boyd 
takes  out  First  Wise  Man's  costume,  holds  it  up,  appraises  it, 
murmurs  to  herself.) 

Yes  .  .  .  this  is  the  Wise  Man's,  all  right.  For  your  brother, 

Paul. 

ESTHER.  Say!  That's  pretty.  Real  velvet. 
MRS.  BOYD.  Now,  let's  see.   (Lays  costume  across  right  arm  of 

sofa,  begins  searching  through  box  again.)    Hmmm  .  .  .  what 

happened  to  the  crown,  I  wonder? 
ESTHER.  (Also  peering  into  box.)  Oh — here  it  is. 

(She  holds  up  cardboard  crown,  covered  with  gold  paper  and 
colored  sequins.  JOHNNY  bursts  in  noisily  at  DR,  followed 
by  his  brother,  PAUL.  Paul,  a  pleasant,  good-looking  fellow 
of  about  eighteen,  wears  a  suit,  white  shirt,  bow  tie,  and  over- 
coat— but  no  hat.  Johnny  is  dressed  as  on  his  last  exit.  Both 
are  in  a  gay9  congenial  mood.) 

JOHNNY.  (Yanking  off  his  cap.)  Hi,  folks!  I'm  back. 

PAUL.  We're  back!  What's  for  dinner?  Oh— hello,  Mrs.  Boyd. 

JOHNNY.  Hi,  Mrs.  Boyd.  (Pockets  cap.)  Say,  Esther,  what's  Doc' 

Branson's  car  doin'  out  front? 

ESTHER.  It's  Marianna.  Mom's  afraid  she's  worse. 
MRS.  BOYD.  They're  upstairs  with  her  now. 
PAUL.  Yeah?    (Much  concerned.)   Say!  I  had  no  idea  Marianna 

was  that  sick ! 
MRS.  BOYD.  Now,  don't  worry,  boys.  I'm  sure  your  sister  will  be 

all  right. 
JOHNNY.  (Crossing  to  Esther.)  Boy,  I  hope  so!  Christmas  is  no 

fun  if  anybody's  sick.  And  I'm  sure  countin'  on  Christmas,  this 

year!    (Notices   crown,  glances  around,  sees   costumes.)    Hey! 

What's  all  this? 
ESTHER.   Costumes — for  the  Christmas  pageant!   I'm  an  angel, 

and — 

PAUL.  (Scoffing  good-naturedly.)  Ha!  That's  a  laugh. 
JOHNNY.  (Excitedly.)  What  am  I  going  to  be? 
MRS.  BOYD.  You're  going  to  be  a  shepherd.  And  Paul's  going  to 

be  a  Wise  Man. 

JOHNNY.  Him?  Wise?  (Jeeringly.)  That's  a  hot  one! 
ESTHER.    (Holding  out  Shepherd's  costume.)    Here's  what  you 

wear,  Johnny! 

JOHNNY.  A  nightgown!  (Crestfallen.)  Oh,  no!   (Takes  costume, 
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holds  it  up  in  front  of  himself,  crosses  C  to  armchair.)  Folks 
will  think  I  just  got  outa  bed. 

ESTHER.  (Holds  up  crown,  crosses  to  Paul  at  RC.)  And  you  get 
to  wear  a  crown,  Paul.  See? 

PAUL.  Well,  how  about  that!  Here.  (Takes  it,  puts  it  on  at  a 
rakish  angle.  Johnny  drops  his  costume  on  back  of  armchair.) 
There  we  are.  (Strikes  a  kingly  pose.)  From,  here  on  out,  I  ex- 
pect this  family  to  call  me  "Your  Majesty"  and  give  me  proper 
respect. 

ESTHER.  (Bowing  low.)  Yes,  Your  Majesty! 

(Johnny  holds  out  his  arms,  cups  his  hands  as  if  holding  a 
gift,  and  marches  around  table,  singing  loudly.) 

JOHNNY.  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  are.  Bearing  gifts  we 
traverse  afar.  Field  and  fountain,  moor  and  mount — " 

PAUL.  (Crossing  to  armchair.)  Hey!  Cut  that  out.  What  are  you 
trying  to  do,  steal  my  act?  (With  exaggerated  hauteur.)  You're 
only  a  shepherd,  you  know.  A  lowly,  no-account  shepherd. 

JOHNNY.  (Behind  armchair;  spiritedly.)  Yeah?  Let  me  tell  you 
somethin'.  To  the  Baby  in  the  manger,  shepherds  are  just  as 
good  as  kings.  Any  day! 

ESTHER.  That's  tellin'  him,  Johnny! 

MRS.  BO  YD.  (Amused.)  Johnny's  right,  Paul.  (There  is  general 
laughter.  Mrs.  Boyd  glances  at  her  watch.)  Goodness!  I  must  be 
going.  (Looks  around.)  Now,  where'd  I  put  my  coat? 

ESTHER.  I'll  get  it,  Mrs.  Boyd. 

(She  runs  across  to  DR  and  exits.  Mrs.  Boyd  follows  to  RC.) 

MRS.  BOYD.  I  still  have  two  more  stops  to  make.  (Pauses,  turns 
to  the  boys,  raises  her  voice  for  Esther's  benefit.)  Now,  remem- 
ber, everybody!  First  rehearsal  is  this  coming  Wednesday  night 
at  seven-thirty.  In  the  sanctuary.  Everybody  be  on  time ! 

(Paul  and  Johnny  murmur  assent.  ESTHER  re-enters  at  DR, 
with  Mrs.  Boyd's  coat.  Mrs.  Boyd  crosses  toward  her,  and 
Esther  helps  her  put  it  on.  Paul  and  Johnny,  meanwhile,  have 
crossed  to  RC.  Mrs.  Boyd  takes  her  gloves  from  her  pocket.) 

Tell  Marianna  to  take  care  of  herself.   (Pulls  on  her  gloves.) 
And  if  she  isn't  better  by  Wednesday,  she's  not  to  come. 

(She  starts  toward  exit  DR,  the  others  following  closely.) 

PAUL.  Can  I  give  you  a  lift,  Mrs.  Boyd?  Help  you  deliver  the 
rest  of  the  costumes,  or — ? 

(He  is  interrupted  by  the  hurried  entrance  of  DR.  BRANSON 
from  UL,  followed  closely  by  MR.  KNOLL.  Both  men  are  in 
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a  state  of  ill-suppressed  alarm;  their  faces  are  grim.  Dr.  Bran- 
son heads  directly  toward  table  ULC.) 

DR.  BRANSON,  I'll  'phone  them  to  get  a  room  ready. 

MR.     KNOLL.    The    telephone's    there     on    the    table,    Doctor. 

(Sharply,  urgently.)  Esther,  go  up  and  help  your  mother!  Paul, 

get  the  car  out! 
DR.  BRANSON.  (Dialing  telephone.)  I'll  tell  the  hospital  to  send 

an  ambulance. 

(There  are  exclamations  of  stunned  surprise  from  Esther, 
Paul,  Johnny,  and  Mrs.  Boyd.  All  move  in  a  step,  toward  RC.) 

PAUL,  Ambulance? 

ESTHER.  Hospital? 

MRS.  BOYD.  (Simultaneously.)  Has  Marianna — ? 

MR.  KNOLL.  (His  voice  taut.)  Marianna  may  have  polio! 

(The  others,  shocked  by  the  enormity  of  his  pronouncement, 
echo  the  word  on  a  rising  note  of  fear.  Dr.  Branson  speaks 
rapidly  into  telephone.) 

DR.  BRANSON.  Hospital?  This  is  Dr.  Branson.  Emergency.  Send 
an  ambulance  to  1344  Oakwood  Lane  right  away!  Right.  Mari- 
anna Knoll.  Have  everything  ready  for  a  polio  patient. 

JOHNNY.  (Insistently.)  But — but  Marianna  was  vaccinated! 

PAUL.  She  was! 

ESTHER.  We  all  were! 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Dazed.)  I — I  thought  the  Salk  polio  vaccine  was  a 
hundred  per  cent — sure. 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Putting  down  receiver.)  No  vaccine  is  ever  that 
sure.  (With  finality.)  Marianna  has  polio.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it! 

(The  LIGHTS  BLACK  OUT,  and  the  CURTAINS  CLOSE 
quickly.  The  MUSIC  of  an  appropriate  hymn — sung  softly  by 
the  CHOIR  or  played  on  an  organ  or  a  violin — can  be  heard 
in  the  darkness.  AH  furniture  and  properties  used  in  Scene  1 
are  silently,  swiftly  removed  offstage  to  the  Left.  At  the  same 
time,  a  hospital  cot  or  wheel  chair  is  rolled  into  position  at 
Right  Center.  A  small  night  stand  or  table — with  practical 
lamp,  vase  of  flowers,  medical  chart,  water  pitcher,  glass,  and 
tray  of  scarcely-touched  food — is  placed  upstage  of  the  cot  or 
wheel  chair  and  conveniently  near  it.  A  coat  tree  is  positioned 
at  Upstage  Center.  Downstage  and  to  the  right  of  the  cot  is 
a  visitor's  chair  or  bench;  another  stands  near  Center.  Access 
to  other  hospital  rooms  is  Down  Right;  the  entrance  for 
visitors  is  across  the  stage  at  far  Down  Left — the  intervening 
distance  presumably  being  a  corridor.) 
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_  /  The  Hospital  Room  -  Scenes  2  and  4  \  _ 


SCENE    2:    A    SUGGESTION    OF   A    ROOM    IN   THE    HOS- 
PITAL. 

TIME:  SUNDAY  EVENING;  TWO  WEEKS  LATER;  ABOUT 
SIX-THIRTY  P.M. 


CURTAINS  OPEN.  Very  gradually,  the  LIGHTS 
1  COME  UP  about  halfway  —  on  the  Right  half  of  the  stage 
only.  MARIANNA,  in  white  gown,  is  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows in  the  cot  or  wheel  chair  RC.  The  lower  half  of  her  body 
is  covered  with  a  blanket  and  remains  completely  motionless. 
The  MUSIC  FADES  OUT. 

THE  NURSE,  a  brisk,  professional-looking  woman  of  in- 
determinate age,  enters  at  DRf  glances  at  her  watch,  crosses 
behind  Marianna  to  night  stand,  turns  on  lamp.  LIGHTS 
COME  UP  FURTHER.  The  Nurse  picks  up  food  tray,  looks 
from  it  to  Marianna,  and  shakes  her  head. 

THE  NURSE.  You  didn't  eat  much  dinner  tonight,  Miss  Knoll. 
MARIANNA.  (Trying  to  manage  a  smile.)  I'm  sorry,  Nurse.  I  —  I 

wasn't  hungry.  What  time  is  it,  please? 
THE  NURSE.  (Replaces  tray  on  stand,  checks  her  watch  again.) 

Six-thirty-five. 
MARIANNA.    (Dreamily;   staring  into   space.)    In   less   than  an 

hour  .  .  .  the  pageant  will  begin. 
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THE  NURSE.  What's  that? 

MARIANNA.  The  Christmas  pageant.  At  the  church.  (Wistfully.) 
I  ...  I  was  supposed  to  be  the  .  .  .  the  Madonna. 

THE  NURSE.  Oh,  yes.  (Begins  straightening  and  adjusting 
blankets.)  So  you  told  me. 

MARIANNA.  Then  .  .  .  just  after  they  told  me  ...  and  I  was 
so  happy  .  .  .  the  doctor  (fighting  back  the  tears)  brought 
me  .  .  .  here. 

THE  NURSE.  (Impersonally.)  Too  bad. 

MARIANNA.  (Softly;  closing  her  eyes.)  I  was  so  happy!  I  never 
wanted  anything  else  so  ...  much. 

THE  NURSE.  Just  doesn't  seem  fair  somehow,  does  it? 

MARIANNA.  Fair?  (Opens  her  eyes.)  How  can  we  tell? 
(Thoughtfully.)  There  must  be  some  reason  for — for  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  Oh,  I  know  we're  not  supposed  to  question  why. 
.  ,  .  But  sometimes  .  .  .  it's  hard  not  to  at  least  wonder  a  little. 

THE  NURSE.  (Thawing  a  bit.)  We  wouldn't  be  human  if  we 
didn't. 

MARIANNA.  Maybe  .  .  .  maybe  God  knew  I  wasn't  worthy  to 
play  the  part  o£  Mary.  (Deeply  troubled.)  Maybe  He  disap- 
proved of  their  choice.  Maybe  ...  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  want 
it  so  badly. 

THE  NURSE.  (Emphatically.)  I  don't  believe  it!  (Pats  Man- 
anna's  shoulder.)  Whatever  the  reason,  I'm  sure  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  your  being  chosen  for  that  part  in  the  Christmas  play. 
Want  me  to  take  these  pillows  away,  so  you  can  He  back  and  be 
more  comfortable? 

MARIANNA.  Oh,  no,  Nurse!  My  family  should  be  coming  in 
pretty  soon — to  show  me  how  they  look  in  their  costumes! 

THE  NURSE.  Costumes? 

MARIANNA.  They're  all  in  the  pageant  at  the  church  tonight. 
Mother  and  Daddy  are  the  narrators.  Esther — that's  my  sister — 
is  an  angel,  and  my  brothers  are  a  shepherd  and  a  king.  (Laughs 
a  little.)  Daddy  and  Paul  are  even  supposed  to  wear  beards! 

THE  NURSE.  Beards?  (Laughs  in  spite  of  herself.)  They  should 
be  quite  a  sight — coming  through  the  corridors ! 

MARIANNA.  I — I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  I  suppose  people  will 
be  staring  and  wisecracking,  (Her  face  clouding.)  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  have  asked  them  to  come  in. 

THE  NURSE.  Of  course  you  should  have,  honey!  It'll  be  good 
for  all  of  us.  Give  us  a  sample  of  the  real  Christmas  Idea. 
(Marianna  looks  at  her  curiously.)  What  I  mean  is — well,  I 
guess  a  lot  of  us  forget  that  it's  really  Christ's  Birthday  we're 
celebrating.  Seeing  your  folks  in  costume  may  help  us  remember. 

MARIANNA.  (Relieved.)  That's  a  happy  thought,  Nurse.  I'll  tell 
them  what  you  said. 

(The  Nurse  picks  up  tray  again,  starts  toward  DR.) 
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THE  NURSE.  (Pausing  upstage  of  exit  DR.)  If  you  need  me,  just 
ring. 

(DOCTOR  BRANSON,  in  dark  trousers,  white  surgeon's 
jacket,  and  with  a  stethoscope  around  his  neck,  enters  at  DR.) 

DR.  BRANSON.  Good  evening:,  Nurse. 
THE  NURSE.  Oh— hello,  Dr.  Branson. 
DR.  BRANSON.  (To  Marianna;  coming  into  room  two  or  three 

steps.)  And  how's  my  favorite  patient  tonight,  eh? 
MARIANNA.  I'm  fine,  Doctor. 
THE  NURSE.  (To  Dr.  Branson;  in  a  whisper.)  Her  temperature's 

up.  Been  worrying  about  the  pageant  she  was  supposed  to  be  in. 
DR.  BRANSON.  (Gravely.)  Hmmmmm  ...  I  see. 

(The  Nurse  goes  out  at  DR.  Dr.  Branson  crosses  to  night 
stand,  picks  up  medical  chart,  studies  it  carefully,  glances 
covertly  toward  Marianna  from  time  to  time.) 

MARIANNA.  You  .  .  .  you're  going  to  the  pageant  tonight,  Doc- 
tor? 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Engrossed  in  chart.)  Wouldn't  miss  it  for  the 
world.  Got  to  take  the  wife  and  all  the  little  Bransons. 

MARIANNA.  I  wish  I  could  go.  (Struggling  to  keep  the  disap- 
pointment out  of  her  voice.)  I  ...  I  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Madonna. 

DR.  BRANSON.  Yes.  I  know. 

MARIANNA.  I  wonder  who  they  got  to  ... 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Absently.)  Hmmmmm  .  .  .   ? 

MARIANNA.  I  wonder  who  was  chosen  to  play  Mary.  In  my 
place.  (Dr.  Branson  murmurs  indistinctly,  puts  down  chart, 
comes  down  to  Marianna,  lifts  her  wrist,  begins  checking  her 
pulse — his  attention  on  his  wrist  watch.  She  looks  up  at  him, 
smiles.)  Whoever  she  is  ...  I  know  how  happy  she  must  be. 

DR.  BRANSON.  Atta  girl! 

MARIANNA.  Did  you  hear  the  good  news,  Doctor?  The  family  is 
going  to  drop  by  to  see  me — on  the  way  to  the  pageant! 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Releases  her  wrist,  smiles  enigmatically.)  I've 
got  better  news  than  that!  Your  family — and  I — are  dropping  in 
here  after  the  pageant  to  tell  you  how  it  came  off ! 

MARIANNA.  Doctor!  Do  you  mean  it?  (He  nods  affably.)  But — 
won't  it  be  after  visiting  hours  by  then? 

DR.  BRANSON.  It's  all  arranged.  (Slyly.)  I  guess  a  doctor  should 
have  a  little  influence  around  this  hospital,  eh?  (Both  laugh; 
then  he  sobers.)  And  now  .  .  .  what  about  those  legs?  They 
feeling  any  better? 

(Her  happiness  fades.  There  is  a  pause.  She  puts  her  hands 
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on  the  front  of  her  legs,  grips  them  tightly,  releases  them, 
shakes  her  head  slowly.) 

MARIANNA.  I — I  can't  seem  to  feel  anything  in  them.  Some- 
times .  .  .  once  in  a  while,  I  think  that  maybe  there's  a  kind  of 
a  ...  a  tingle  in  them.  But  most  of  the  time,  they — they're  just 
numb.  Just  as  if  they  were  .  .  .  dead.  (He  shoves  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  walks  away  toward  C.)  Will  it  ...  will  it  a/ways 
be  like  this,  Dr.  Branson? 

DR.  BRANSON.  (With  forced  cheerfulness.)  Of  course  not, 
Marianna!  You're  young  and  strong  and — 

MARIANNA.  (Quietly.)  You  can  tell  me  the  truth,  Dr.  Branson. 

(There  is  another  pause.  He  shrugs,  turns,  looks  at  her  a 
moment.) 

DR.  BRANSON.  It's  too  early  yet  to  say,  Marianna.  It's  bad.  Polio 
always  is.  You'll  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  you've  been  luckier 
than  most.  (Crosses  to  her,  takes  her  hand.)  So  much  depends  on 
you,  Marianna!  You'll  have  to  work  as  hard — even  harder — than 
we  do.  At  best,  it  will  be  a  long,  hard  pull.  But  with  luck — 

MARIANNA.  —And  with  faith? 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Nods  slowly,  half  smiling.)  — And  faith,  the  day 
may  come  when  you  will  walk  again. 

MARIANNA.  (Tonelessly.)  ".  .  .  When  I  may  walk  again." 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Almost  pleading  with  her.)  You've  got  to  work 
harder,  pray  harder — yes,  even  believe  Harder — than  you  ever 
have  in  your  whole  life  before!  Promise? 

MARIANNA.  I  ...  I'll  do  my  best.  (Her  spirits  rising.)  And  i£ 
that  isn't  enough,  Fm  not  going  to  let  it  get  me  down.  I've  had 
a  lot  of  time  to  think  and  to  read  during  these  past  two  weeks. 
Mostly  about  handicapped  people  like  me.  They've  been  able  to 
lead  a  happy,  useful  life,  and — and,  well,  I  guess  1  can,  too!  I've 
got  all  sorts  of  things-  planned,  things  like  writing  stories  for 
children,  like — 

(There  is  a  SOUND  OF  KNOCKING  on. a  door  off  DL.) 

MRS.  KNOLL'S  VOICE.  (Calling  from  off  DL.)  Marianna?  May 
we  come  in? 

MARIANNA.  (Delightedly.)  It's  the  family!  (Dr.  Branson  smiles, 
releases  her  hand,  moves  slightly  upstage  to  ULC,  stands  watch- 
ing. Marianna  calls  out.)  Come  on  in,  Mother! 

(MRS.  KNOLL  enters  DL  and  hurries  to  RC.  She  wears  her 
Biblical  costume  under  a  winter  coat  and  carries  a  paper- 
wrapped  bundle.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Good  evening,  Doctor.  (Crosses  to  Mariannaf 
kisses  her.)  Darling!  How  are  you? 
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MARIANNA.  Mother!  Your  costume — it's  lovely! 
MRS.  KNOLL.  Wait  till  you  see  it  without  the  coat. 

(She  puts  bundle  on  night  stand,  removes  her  coat.  Meanwhile, 
ESTHER  and  MR.  KNOLL  enter  at  DL  and  cross  eagerly 
toward  Marianna.  Esther — like  her  mother — has  a  long  coat 
thrown  over  her  costume.  Mr.  Knoll  is  wearing  his  costume 
under  his  overcoat  and  looks  quite  distinguished  in  his  beard 
and  mustache.) 

ESTHER.  Hi,  Sis!  What  do  you  think  o£  us? 

MR.  KNOLL.  We  finally  made  it!  (Proudly  "modeling"  his  cos- 
tume and  gyrating  past  Marianna  to  her  right.)  The  actors  have 
come  to  town! 

ESTHER.  (Crossing  to  Marianna's  left.)  What  do  you  think  of 
that  beard  and  mustache,  Sis?  (Giggles.)  Aren't  they  "drooly"? 

MR.  KNOLL.  (With  a  grand  gesture.)  Handsome  is  the  word! 

MARIANNA.  Very  handsome ! 

MR.  KNOLL.  (To  Mrs.  Knoll  and  Esther.)  There!  You  see? 
Somebody  appreciates  me.  (Kisses  Marianna.)  When  those  two 
first  saw  me,  I  thought  they'd  go  into  hysterics.  Oh — hello,  Dr. 
Branson. 

(Dr.  Branson  crosses  to  him;  they  shake  hands.  Mrs.  Knoll 
hangs  her  coat  on  coat  tree  UC.) 

DR.  BRANSON.  It's  good  to  see  you,  Mr.  Knoll.  (Chuckles.) 
Though  I  must  say  I  hardly  recognized  you.  (To  all  of  them.) 
We  could  have  a  preview  of  the  pageant  right  here. 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Jokingly.)  If  you  say  so,  Doctor. 

DR.  BRANSON.  Thanks,  but  I'll  be  seeing  it  at  the  church  later. 
(Crosses  toward  exit  DR.)  I've  got  to  look  in  on  some  other 
patients  for  a  moment. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Comes  down  beside  Esther.)  We  appreciate  your 
letting  us  come  in  this  way,  Doctor. 

DR.  BRANSON.  '(Turns  at  doorway.)  Glad  you  could  come.  Just 
don't  stay  too  long,  folks. 

(He  is  about  to  exit.  JOHNNY  and  PAUL  enter  DL,  carrying 
a  small  decorated  Christmas  tree  between  them.  Over  his  shep- 
herd's garb,  Johnny  is  wearing  his  winter  coat,  heavy  socks 
and  overshoes.  Paul  is  resplendent  in  his  kingly  robes  and 
crown;  and  he,  too,  has  a  false  beard  and  mustache.) 

JOHNNY.  Sorry  we're  late,  Sis!  We  had  to  unload  this  from  the 

car. 
PAUL.  Merry  Christmas,  Marianna! 
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(The  boys  pause  at  RC  where  Marianna  can  see  their  burden. 
Her  voice  breaks  with  excitement.) 

MARIANNA.  A  tree!  You've  brought  me  a  Christmas  tree! 
ESTHER.   We'll  put  more  decorations  on  later.    (Hurries  over, 

inspects  it.)  I  hope  nothing  fell  off. 
MARIANNA.    Oh,   it's  beautiful — simply  breath-taking!    (Aware 

that  Dr.   Branson  is  watching  from  doorway.)    But — is  it  all 

right,  Doctor? 
DR.  BRANSON.  Perfect!  I'll  ask  the  nurse  to  bring  in  a  table  to 

put  it  on. 

(He  goes  out.  Johnny  and  Paul  take  the  tree  UC  and  put  it 
down.) 

PAUL.  We'll  just  put  it  up  here  for  the  time  being. 
MARIANNA.    (To   all  of  them.)    You're   so — so   wonderful!    So 

thoughtful!    (Trying  to   hold   back   the    tears.)    I    don't   know 

what — what  to  say. 

(Mrs.  Knoll  slips  her  arm  around  Marianna's  shoulder,  ten- 
derly kisses  her  cheek.  Marianna  grasps  her  hand.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Don't  say  anything,  dear.  We  know  how  you  feel. 
MR.  KNOLL.  We're  all  going  to  spend  Christmas  Eve  here  with 
you,  Marianna. 

ESTHER.  We're  going  to  have  our  tree  right  here — instead  of  at 
home! 

PAUL.  We're  going  to  bring  all  the  presents  over  here  in  the 
afternoon. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  And  you  can  help  us  wrap  them. 

JOHNNY.  Go  on,  Sis.  Cry  if  you  wanna.  Mom  said  you  would. 

(The  somber  mood  is  shattered  by  the  laughter  at  Johnny's 
expense.) 

MARIANNA.  I'm  not  going  to  cry,  Johnny.  (Holds  Mrs.  Knoll's 
hand  close  against  her  cheek,  looks  around  at  the  others,  her 
tone  soft,  caressing.)  I  know  I've  got  the  most  wonderful  family 
in  the  whole  wide  world ! 

(Mr.  Knoll  clears  his  throat,  glances  at  his  watch.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  Well  ...  if  we're  late  for  that  pageant,  Mrs.  Boyd 

isn't  going  to  think  we're  so  wonderful ! 
MRS.  KNOLL.  Oh,  dear!   (Checks  her  watch.)   We've  got  to  be 

there  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  streets  are  so  icy ! 
PAUL.  (Fumbling  with  his  beard.)  And  I've  got  to  get  some  more 

spirit  gum  so  this  darn  beard  doesn't  fall  off  in  the  middle  of 

everything. 
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MRS.  KNOLL.  (Holding  Marianna  close.)  I  wish  we  didn't  have 
to  go.  I'd  rather  stay  right  here  with  my  girl. 

MARIANNA.  Mother!  I  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  You  all 
look  so  grand  in  your  costumes,  and  I'm  going  to  be  so  proud  of 
you.  Tell  me,  have  you  seen  the  chancel?  How  does  it  look? 

JOHNNY.  There  are  lots  of  colored  lights! 

ESTHER.  They've  decorated  it  with  evergreens — and  there's  a 
little  platform  for  the  Nativity  scene. 

MARIANNA.  (Happily.)  The  Nativity  scene!  (Slowly;  more 
seriously  now.)  You  .  .  .  you've  never  told  me  .  .  .  who's  play- 
ing the  part  of  Mary? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  ( With,  a  significant  glance  at  the  others.)  Darling, 
prepare  yourself  for  a  nice  surprise. 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Moving  closer  to  Marianna.)  They  didn't  get  any- 
body else ! 

ESTHER.  They  thought  it  wouldn't  be  right. 

JOHNNY.  Nobody  else  wanted  it — after  what  happened  to  you, 
Sis! 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Johnny!  What  he  means,  Marianna,  is  that  the 
Committee  felt  so  bad  about  your  not  being  able  to  take  the 
part  that — well,  they  decided  not  to  have  any  Madonna  at  all! 

MARIANNA.  (Disappointed.)  Not  have  a  Madonna?  But — 

ESTHER.  Oh,  we're  going  to  have  the  Nativity  scene,  with  the 
crib  and  everything.  Just  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be.  Only — 

PAUL.  Only  there  won't  be  a  Mary  beside  the  crib. 

JOHNNY.  Everybody's  s'posed  to  imagine  you're  sittin'  there,  Sis! 

MARIANNA.  M-me? 

(Mrs.  Knoll  moves  quickly  up  to  night  stand,  begins  opening 
the  bundle  she  has  previously  placed  there.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  (Happily.)  Yes,  you,  sweetheart!  The  congregation 
is  being  asked  to  imagine  that  you  are  sitting  there  beside  the 
cradle ! 

MRS.  KNOLL.  They  put  it  on  the  program  that  way.  Show  her, 
Johnny. 

(Johnny  fumbles  in  his  pocket,  brings  out  a  crumpled  pro- 
gram, hurries  to  Marianna,  shoves  it  into  her  hands.  Mrs. 
Knoll  lifts  the  blue  cape  and  the  wimple  or  veil  of  the 
Madonna  costume  from  the  bundle.) 

JOHNNY.  Yeah.  Here's  a  program,  Sis.  See  for  yourself! 

MRS.  KNOLL.    (Proudly;  bringing  costume  forward.)   And  that 

.  ,  .  my  darling  ...  is  why  we  brought  your  costume! 
MARIANNA.  My  (breathlessly)  .  .  .  my  costume! 

(She  stares  first  at  the  costume,  then  at  the  program  in  her 
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trembling  fingers.  The  others  watch,  as  they  mingle  their 
encouraging  cries  of  "Put  it  on,  Marianna!"  "Let's  see  how 
you  look  in  it!"  "Go  ahead!"  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Knoll  hands 
wimple  to  Esther,  begins  to  arrange  cape  around  Marianna's 
shoulders.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  You  see,  dear?  You're  going  to  be  a  part  o£  the 
pageant,  after  all.  The  whole  church  wants  it  that  way. 

MARIANNA.  (Scarcely  trusting  herself  to  speak.)  How — how 
sweet  of  them!  .  .  .  How  very  sweet! 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Can  you  sit  forward  a  little,  Marianna?  So  I  can 
put  your  cape  around  you? 

ESTHER.  Yes !  Let's  see  how  she  looks  in  her  costume ! 

(With  a  visible  effort,  Marianna  leans  forward  slightly.  Mrs. 
Knoll  adjusts  the  cape.  Esther  arranges  the  white  veil  around 
Marianna' s  face.) 

PAUL.  Say !  That's  perfect ! 

JOHNNY.    (A wed.)    Say!   With  her   costume   an'   all,   she   looks 

like  she's  gonna  be — right  there ! 
MARIANNA.   (Intensely;  her  voice  low.)  I  will  be  there!  I  will 

be! 

JOHNNY.  I'll  bring  you  some  more  programs.  (Starts  across  to- 
ward DL.)  Come  on,  Dad.  We  better  get  on  our  horses ! 
PAUL.  (Likewise  moving  toward  DL,  checking  his  watch.)  That's 

right,  everybody.  It's  getting  late. 
MRS.  KNOLL.  (Reluctantly  crosses  to  UC,  gets  her  coat.)  I — I 

guess  we  will  have  to  rush,  dearest. 
MARIANNA.  I'll  be  thinking  of  you.  Every  second ! 
ESTHER.  We'll  come  back  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  (Bends,  kisses 

Marianna.)  'Bye,  Sis. 
MARIANNA.    (Squeezing  her  hand.)    Good-bye,  little  angel.   (As 

Esther  crosses  toward  Paul  at  LC.)  Be  sure  to  be  good. 
JOHNNY.  Come  on,  Mom!  (Mrs.  Knoll  puts  on  coat,  comes  down 

to  Marianna.)  I'm  gettin'  nervouser  and  nervouser! 
MARIANNA.   'Bye   for   now,    Mother.    (Mrs.   Knoll  leans   over, 

kisses  her,  hugs  her  affectionately.)  And  don't  cry.  Just  tell  them 

all  how  grateful  I  am. 

(Mrs.  Knoll  pats  Marianna's  hand,  releases  it,  turns  away  to 
conceal  her  grief-stricken  face  from  the  girl,  and  joins  the 
others  at  LC.  Mr.  Knoll  takes  Marianna's  hand,  attempts  a 
jocular  tone.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  With  this  beard,  I — I  don't  know  whether  I  should 
kiss  you  or  not. 

MARIANNA.  (Smiling.)  You  better!  (Takes  his  hand,  pulls  him 
down  to  her.)  I  love  your  beard.  (Softly;  her  arm  going  around 
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his  neck.)  I  love  you,  Daddy!  Thanks  for  the  tree  and  every- 
thing you've  ever  done  for  me.  But  ...  most  of  all  ...  thanks 
for  being  my  .  .  .  Daddy. 

(Unable  to  speak,  he  kisses  her,  awkwardly  pats  her  arm, 
clears  his  throat,  crosses,  and  joins  the  rest  of  his  family. 
FAINT  STRAINS  OF  MUSIC  BEGIN  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  possibly  from  an  organ  or  some  other  single  instru- 
ment. Mr.  Knoll  pauses  with  the  others,  looking  back  toward 
Marianna.  She  smiles  and  throws  them  a  kiss.  Mrs.  Knoll  and 
Esther  blow  her  a  kiss  in  return,  then  exit  DL.  Mr.  Knoll 
and  the  boys  wave  and  exit  DL  also. 

Instantly,  Marianna's  smile  fades.  She  lifts  the  program, 
looks  at  it  for  a  long  moment,  abruptly  sobs,  lets  the  paper 
slip  from  her  fingers,  and  buries  her  face  in  her  hands — a  pic- 
ture of  misery  and  despair.  The  LIGHTS  FADE;  the  CUR- 
TAINS CLOSE. 

The  distant  MUSIC  SWELLS  perceptibly,  seems  to  grow 
nearer,  then  changes  to  the  hymn,  "O  Holy  Night"  In  the 
darkness,  the  cot  or  wheel  chair,  the  night  stand,  the  tree,  and 
the  visitors'  chairs  are  quickly  and  silently  removed  or  con- 
cealed behind  a  screen.  MR.  and  MRS.  KNOLL,  in  their  Bib- 
lical costumes,  take  their  positions  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
stage  or  chancel,  their  scrolls  and  small  pencil-flashlights  in 
readiness.) 
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SCENE  3:  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

TIME:  THE  SAME  NIGHT.  ABOUT  TWENTY  MINUTES 
LATER. 

»FHE  CURTAINS  OPEN  slowly.  The  MUSIC  FADES  and 
I  CONCLUDES.  MRS.  KNOLL,  as  the  First  Narrator  snaps 
on  the  small  flashlight,  focuses  it  upon  her  scroll,  and  begins 
to  read  aloud. 

FIRST  NARRATOR.  (From  her  scroll.)  "Now  when  Jesus  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king, 
behold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?  For  we >  have  seen 
his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.  When  Herod 
heard  these  things  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him. 
And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 
the  people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should 
be  born.  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea:  for 
thus  it  was  written  by  the  prophet.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Juda,  are  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda:  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people 
Israel.' " 

(Off stage ,  the  CHOIR  BEGINS  SINGING  "O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem"  holding  the  volume  low  in  order  that  the  narra- 
tion may  continue  above  it.) 

"Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men,  enquired 
of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared.  And  he  sent 
them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  'Go,  and  search  diligently  for  the 
young  child;  and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again, 
that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also.'  When  they  had  heard 
the  king,  they  departed;  and,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was.  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy." 

(The  First  Narrator  snaps  off  her  flashlight.  Simultaneously, 
a  SPOTLIGHT  COMES  ON  to  reveal  the  THREE  KINGS — 
one  of  whom  is  Paul — standing  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
or  church.  They  hold  their  traditional  gifts  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrhf  with  their  gaze  fixed  upward  toward  the 
light.  THE  CHOIR  CONCLUDES  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem:9 The  ORGAN  MUSIC  BEGINS  "We  Three  Kings  of 
Orient  Are"  Then  with  the  light  still  upon  them,  the  THREE 
KINGS  begin  singing  the  hymn  as  they  move  slowly  and  in 
single  file  down  the  center  aisle  toward  the  stage  or  chancel. 
NOTE:  For  variation,  an  offstage  CHOIR  may  take  up  the 
chorus  at  the  conclusion  oi  each  verse.  The  Kings  march  up 
onto  the  stage  or  rostrum  and  out  of  sight  to  the  right.  The 
SPOTLIGHT  FADES,  the  MUSIC  CONCLUDES;  and  in 
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the  darkness,  MR.  KNOLL — as  the  Second  Narrator — focuses 
his  flashlight  upon  his  scroll  and  begins  reading  aloud.) 

SECOND  NARRATOR.  (From  his  scroll.)  "And  there  were  in  the 
same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields,  keeping  watch  o'er 
their  flocks  by  night." 

(Gradually,  an  amber-colored  SPOTLIGHT  COMES  UP,  re- 
vealing THREE  SHEPHERDS  in  a  tableau  on  the  stage  at 
LC.  JOHNNY,  as  the  First  Shepherd,  kneels  at  the  center  of 
the  group,  a  regulation  shepherd's  crook  in  his  hand.  The  Sec- 
ond Shepherd  sits  cross-legged  close  by,  and  the  Third  lies 
asleep.  Suddenly,  a  WHITE  SPOTLIGHT  beams  brightly 
down  from  somewhere  off  R  and  singles  out  the  figure  of 
ESTHER — as  the  Angel — as  she  stands  at  Stage  Left,  facing 
the  Shepherds.  The  CHOIR  BEGINS  SINGING  "Hark,  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing";  and  the  Second  Narrator  resumes.) 

"And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory 
o£  the  Lord  shone  around  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid." 

(The  Shepherds  react  sharply  and  draw  back  from  the  Angel 
in  fear  and  awe.  JOHNNY  accidentally  drops  his  crook.  It 
clatters  to  the  floor.  For  one  uncertain  moment,  he  hesitates, 
looking  furtively  from  the  crook  to  the  Angel.  She  nods 
slightly,  and  he  quickly  retrieves  the  lost  staff.  The  Angel 
stretches  forth  her  hand  in  a  gesture  of  peace;  and  the  Shep- 
herds stand  transfixed,  as  the  SECOND  NARRATOR  con- 
tinues.) 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  *Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.' " 
(The  CHOIR  SINGING  SWELLS  AND  CONCLUDES.)  "And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  heavenly  host 
praising  God,  and  saying  .  .  ." 

THE  CHOIR.  (Chanting  in  unison.)  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

(The  WHITE  SPOTLIGHT  FADES  OUT,  and  Esther  exits 
to  L.  The  Shepherds,  recovering  somewhat  from  their  sur- 
prise, begin  to  point  and  pantomime  an  excited  discussion. 
The  Second  Narrator  continues.) 

SECOND  NARRATOR.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were 
gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  an- 
other, 'Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing 
which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto 
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(The  Shepherds  walk  hurriedly  to  L  and  exit.  The  amber 
SPOTLIGHT  FADES  OUT.  Offstage,  the  CHOIR  BEGINS 
SINGING  "Away  in  a  Manger"— softly  at  first,  to  register 
under  the  continuing  words  of  the  Second  Narrator.) 

"And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and 
the  Babe  lying  in  a  manger." 

(The  SINGING  GROWS  LOUDER,  and  very  slowly  a  SOFT 
LIGHT  illuminates  the  NATIVITY  TABLEAU— preferably 
on  a  low  elevation — at  UC.  Significantly,  the  stool  beside  the 
crib  is  unoccupied.  JOSEPH,  a  solemn  man  in  Biblical  attire, 
stands  at  the  left  of  the  crib,  worship  fully  gazing  into  it.  To 
the  right  of  it,  the  THREE  KINGS  kneel,  their  heads  bent 
reverently,  their  gifts  extended.  The  THREE  SHEPHERDS 
are  grouped  to  the  left  of  Joseph.  Then — indistinctly,  as  if  seen 
through  gauze  or  scrim — the  FIGURE  OF  THE  MADONNA, 
garbed  in  blue  cape,  wimple,  and  white  under-garment,  comes 
into  view  at  some  distance  behind  the  crib.  She  pauses  for  a 
moment,  then  comes  forward,  and  peers  down  into  it.  As  the 
radiance  shining  up  from  the  straw  of  the  cradle  illuminates 
her  face  and  reveals  its  rapt  loveliness,  MARIANNA — for  it 
is  her  embodiment — stretches  out  her  hand  over  the  unseen 
Babe  in  gentle  caress.  The  others  show  no  awareness  of  her 
presence.  The  SINGING  OF  THE  CHOIR  swells  in  volume 
and  seems  to  fill  the  edifice.  Now  the  FIGURE  OF  THE 
MADONNA  slowly  withdraws  her  hand  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly fades  back  upstage  into  the  darkness  whence  she 
came.  The  other  tableau  characters  remain  immobile  in  their 
reverent  attitudes.  The  CHOIR  CONCLUDES  the  hymn;  the 
LIGHTS  GO  OUT  on  the  Nativity  scene,  and  the  CUR- 
TAINS SLOWLY  CLOSE.  Immediately,  the  Second  Nar- 
rator snaps  on  his  light  and  reads  aloud.) 

SECOND  NARRATOR.  (From  his  scroll.)  "For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

(From  a  distance,  the  CHOIR  BEGINS  TO  SING  ft Silent 
Night/'  softly  at  first,  and  then  with  increasing  volume  as 
the  narration  is  finished.) 

FIRST  NARRATOR.  (Snapping  on  her  light  and  reading  from 
scroll.)  "And  this  same  Christ  hath  said:  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  " 

FIRST  and  SECOND  NARRATORS.  (In  unison.)  "Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
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(The  flashlights  are  switched  off,  leaving  the  auditorium  or 
church  in  darkness;  and  the  Narrators  exit  to  Left  and  Right. 
The  CHOIR  CONTINUES  SINGING.  The  hospital  cot  or 
wheel  chair  is  again  rolled  into  its  former  position;  the  night 
stand,  visitors'  chairs,  and  Christmas  tree  are  quickly  and 
silently  replaced,  as  in  Scene  2  ;  and — if  screens  are  used — they 
are  swiftly  adjusted.  NOTE:  The  Christmas  tree  is  more  prom- 
inent now,  as  it  stands  on  a  table,  slightly  upstage  of  Center. 
The  CHOIR  CONCLUDES,  and  the  MUSIC  FADES  OUT.) 


SCENE  4:  A  SUGGESTION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  ROOM 
AGAIN. 

TIME:  JUST  A  FEW  MINUTES  LATER. 

*PHE  CURTAINS  OPEN.  Gradually,  the  LIGHTS  COME 
i  UP  about  halfway — on  the  Right  half  of  the  stage  only. 
MARIANNA,  still  in  her  white  gown,  lies  back  in  the  cot  or 
wheel  chair,  the  cape  and  wimple  on  the  coverlet  beside  her. 
She  is  sound  asleep;  her  breathing  is  even  and  relaxed.  THE 
NURSE  and  DR.  BRANSON — the  latter  in  a  conservative 
business  suit  now — enter  at  DR.  The  Nurse  crosses  on  to  night 
stand;  Dr.  Branson  pauses  just  inside  the  doorway. 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Quietly.)  How  is  she  now? 

(The  Nurse  turns  on  the  lamp  at  night  stand;  the  LIGHTS 
GROW  BRIGHTER.  She  comes  down  behind  Marianna, 
looks  at  the  girl,  addresses  the  Doctor  in  a  half -whisper.) 

THE  NURSE.  Sleeping — from  sheer  exhaustion,  I  think.  I  was  in 
to  check  her  about  half  an  hour  ago  and — well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  Doctor — I  was  frightened  by  the  way  she  looked! 

DR.  BRANSON.  Frightened?  (Crossing  to  right  of  Marianna.) 
Why? 

THE  NURSE.  She  was  sitting  straight  up,  and  her  eyes  were 
open!  Open  and  glazed! 

DR.  BRANSON.  Hmmm.  (Lifts  Marianna' s  wrist,  begins  check- 
ing her  pulse.)  Possibly  a  mild  shock. 

THE  NURSE.  Or  a — a  trance,  maybe.  There  was  a  smile  on  her 
face.  A  beautiful  smile.  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  didn't  answer. 

DR.  BRANSON.  (Gravely.)  It's  .  .  .  strange,  all  right. 
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THE  NURSE.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  sort  of  relaxed,  went 
limp  all  over.  I  eased  her  back  on  her  pillow.  She  said  some- 
thing like — "It's  all  over  now."  I  tried  to  rouse  her,  but  she  just 
smiled.  (Worriedly.)  I — I  checked  her  pulse,  but  it  seemed  prac- 
tically normal. 

DR.  BRANSON.  It  seems  normal  enough  now,  too.  (Releases 
Marianna' s  wrist.)  You  didn't  give  her  any  sedation,  did  you? 

THE  NURSE.  You  didn't  leave  any  orders  to  that  effect,  Doctor. 

DR.  BRANSON.  Good.  We've  got  to  rouse  her  somehow.  Her 
family  will  be  in  soon. 

THE  NURSE.  (Uneasily.)  She's  resting  so  well  now.  Seems  a 
shame  to  waken  her. 

DR.  BRANSON.  Her  psychological  condition's  extremely  impor- 
tant at  a  time  like  this.  I  promised  her  that  her  family  could 
come  back  tonight  and  tell  her  how  the  pageant  went.  (Leans 
over  Marianna,  calls  gently.)  Marianna  .  .  .  Marianna,  can  you 
hear  me? 

(There  is  a  SOUND  OF  GENTLE  KNOCKING  on  an  un- 
seen door  DL.  Dr.  Branson  glances  toward  it.) 

That  must  be  the  family  now.  Let  them  in,  Nurse,  will  you? 

(The  Nurse  shrugs,  crosses  to  DL,  and  exits.  Dr.  Branson 
shakes  Marianna9 s  arm  slightly,  calls  again.) 

Marianna?  .  .  .  Wake  up.  .  .  .  Marianna! 

(Marianna  opens  her  eyes;  but  her  manner  remains  strange, 
remote.  Dr.  Branson  helps  her  to  straighten  and  arranges  pil- 
lows behind  her  back.  MR.  and  MRS.  KNOLL,  ESTHER, 
PAUL,  and  JOHNNY — all  dressed  as  in  their  last  entrance — 
tiptoe  in  at  DL,  followed  by  THE  NURSE.  Dr.  Branson 
crosses  to  C.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Is  ...  is  she  awake,  Doctor? 

DR.  BRANSON.  I  think  so.  (Glances  back  at  Marianna  uncer- 
tainly.) Perhaps  you'd  better  call  her  again. 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Marianna!  (Crosses  to  right  of  her.)  Dear? 
(Marianna  gives  no  sign  of  recognition.)  It's  Mother. 

MR.  KNOLL.  We  came  as  soon  as  we  could,  Doctor.  Didn't  even 
wait  to  change  our  clothes, 

(Esther,  Paul,  and  Johnny  cross  to  left  of  Marianna,  all  talk- 
ing excitedly,  as  they  crowd  around  her.) 

ESTHER.  Marianna!  Everything  went  over  just  perfect! 
JOHNNY.  I'll  say!  Boy,  was  I  a  big  "hit." 
PAUL.  And  the  church  was  filled.  Even  the  balconies! 
MR.  KNOLL.  (Moving  toward  the  boys.)  That's  right,  Marianna. 
There's  never  been  so  many  people  in  the  church  before! 
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ESTHER.  And  so  many  people  stayed  afterward  to  congratulate 

us  and — 
MRS.  KNOLL.  (Taking  Mariannes  hand.)  And  to  ask  about  you, 

dear.    (Glances   uneasily    toward   Dr.   Branson;   then   back   to 

Marianna.)  Marianna?  ....  Are  you  awake? 

MARIANNA.  (As  if  from  a  great  distance.)  I  .  ,  .  I  think  ...  so. 
ESTHER.   (Excitedly.)   And  when  it  came  to  the  manger  scene, 

Marianna,  I — we   (suddenly  at  a  loss  for  words) — how  shall  I 

say  it,  Mother? 
MRS.   KNOLL.   Yes,   Marianna!   The  strangest   thing  happened! 

When — when   the   lights   came  up   on   the   Nativity  scene  .  .  . 

there  wasn't  any  Madonna  sitting  by  the  crib,  of  course.  The 

bench  was  empty — the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be.  And  then  .  .  . 

suddenly  .  .  .  there  was  a  Mary  .  .  .  coming  toward  the  crib 

.  .  .  out  of  the  shadows! 

ESTHER.  She  came  up  and — and  put  out  her  hand,  and — 
MRS.    KNOLL.   And   everybody  who  was   there   in   the   chancel 

thought  it  looked  like  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  standing  beside  the  crib ! 
PAUL.  But  just  for  a  minute,  and  then  you  were  gone ! 
JOHNNY.    Wasn't   that    the    oddest?    Imagine,    Sis!    Everybody 

thinking  you  were  right  there ! 
MARIANNA.  (Simply.)  I  was  there,  Johnny. 

(Astonished,  the  others  exchange  quick,  unsure  glances.  Man- 
anna,  seemingly  aware  of  her  family  for  the  first  time,  looks 
slowly  at  each  of  them  in  turn.) 

I  was  there. 

MR.  KNOLL.  You — you  mean — you  dreamt  you  were,  dearest. 
MARIANNA.  I  saw  the  whole  thing  .  .  .  from  beginning  to  end. 

Esther,  when  you  appeared  before  the  Shepherds,  Johnny  .  .  . 

dropped  his  staff. 

(The  others  react  sharply.  Dr.  Branson  and  The  Nurse  take  a 
step  toward  Marianna.) 

MRS.  KNOLL.  (Gasping.)  Marianna! 
JOHNNY.  Hey!  That  was  no  dream! 
PAUL.  He  actually  did  drop  it ! 

ESTHER.  Marianna!  How  could  you  dream  a  thing  like  that? 
MARIANNA.  I — I  don't  know.  I  only  know  ...  I  saw  it.  I  could 
see  other  things!  Things  that — 

(In  her  earnestness,  she  has  unconsciously  pushed  herself  back 
and  higher  against  the  pillows.  Now — in  a  final  effort — she 
moves  her  legs  slightly.  Mr.  Knoll  notices  and,  with  a  sharp 
intake  of  breath,  points.) 

MR.  KNOLL.  Doctor!  L-look! 
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(Dr.  Branson  literally  runs  to  Mananna's  right.  Mrs.  Knoll 
makes  room,  moving  a  step  or  two  toward  the  right.  All  ex- 
change quick,  questioning  glances.) 

DR.  BRANSON.  Yes?  Yes,  Mr.  Knoll? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  Peter,  what  is  it? 

MR,  KNOLL.  She  moved!  (Seized  with  a  great  happiness.)  Mari- 

anna  moved  her  legs! 
DR.  BRANSON.  (Thunderstruck.)  What? 

MRS.  KNOLL.  \nrrrf^Jv^    Marianna! 
ESTHER.  J<««a*«Hy->    sis! 

PAUL.  You  must  have  imagined  it,  Dad. 

MR.  KNOLL.  She  moved  them.  (Brushing  past  him  to  Marianna's 

left.)  She  did!  I  saw  her! 
JOHNNY.  I  saw  her,  too! 

(The  Nurse  hurries  across,  stands  behind  Marianna.  The  rest 

can  only  staref  fascinated.) 
DR.  BRANSON.  Marianna!  Can  you — ? 
MARIANNA.  I — I  can  move  my  legs!  I  can! 

(With  a  mighty  effort,  she  moves  her  legs  again — gingerly  but 
enough  to  be  clearly  visible.  In  the  distance,  possibly  in  some 
church  nearby,  a  CHOIR  BEGINS  TO  SING  "Joy  to  the 
World."  Marianna  points  to  her  feet.) 

Look!  I  can  feel  them  tingling.  Like  a  lot  of  little  needles! 
(Her  voice  filled  with  awe.)  Something  wonderful  is  ...  is 
happening  to  me !  I  believe  ...  I  believe — with  a  little  help — I 
could  stand  up.  Mother!  Daddy!  Give  me  your  arms! 

(Quickly,  they  move  close  to  her,  one  on  either  side.  The 
others  give  way,  making  room.  Marianna  sits  forward,  extends 
her  hands,  clutches  an  arm  of  each  of  her  parents,  then  slowly 
and  very  painfully  edges  her  feet  to  the  floor.  The  SING- 
ING OF  THE  DISTANT  CHOIR  swells  triumphantly;  the 
LIGHTS  'FADE,  OUT,  and  the  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 

(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


FROM  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  the  two  main  objectives 
in  planning  the  settings  for  "MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA" 
are  fluidity  and  flexibility.  Whatever  techniques  are  decided  upon, 
they  must  first  of  all  insure  a  consistent  and  smooth  flow  of  story- 
line and  mood  from  one  scene  to  the  next  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
traction. The  so-called  "area"  method  has  been  explained  on  Page 
210.  There  are,  of  course,  several  other  satisfactory  approaches  to 
the  problem;  and  they  are  certainly  more  elaborate  in  concept. 

One  procedure  would  be  to  design  a  fairly  complete  setting  for 
each  of  the  required  scenes.  If  the  producing  organization  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  space  and  facilities  for  changing  scenes  quickly, 
each  setting  could,  in  turn,  occupy  the  entire  visible  stage  space. 
This  would  necessitate  enlarging  and  elaborating  the  sets  for 
Scenes  1  and  2,  as  described  in  the  accompanying  text.  For  Scene 
3,  the  church  interior,  a  huge  Gothic  window  with  colored-glass 
design  could  be  lowered  from  the  overhead  grid  as  the  First  Nar- 
rator begins  to  read  from  her  scroll ;  it  would  remain  in  its  Upstage 
Center  position  until  the  Three  Kings  and  their  entourage  have 
completed  their  triumphal  procession.  A  profile  cutout  of  peaceful 
sheep,  perchance  a  tree,  and  distant  hills  could  be  slipped  into 
place  as  a  background  for  the  AngeFs  Visitation  to  the  Shepherds. 
And  for  the  climactic  Nativity  tableau  of  Scene  3,  the  interior  of 
a  stable — complete  with  manger,  straw,  rough-hewn  posts,  and 
even  animal  cutouts — could  all  be  mounted  in  advance  on  a  low 
wagon-platform  and  silently  wheeled  into  place  as  the  Choir  sings 
"Away  in  a  Manger."  With  adequate  facilities,  skilled  assistance, 
and  ample  budget,  there  are  literally  no  limits  to  the  range  of  un- 
usual effects  that  can  be  achieved.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  ELABORATE  PRODUCTION  IS  NOT  ESSENTIAL  for  a 
successful  presentation.  In  fact,  unless  it  can  be  achieved  swiftly 
and  quietly,  the  "all-out"  treatment  will  assuredly  be  less  effective 
than  a  severely  simple  one. 


THE  USE  OF  SCREENS 

If  readily  available,  three  sets  of  double-sided,  three-fold  theat- 
rical screens  can  provide  distinct  advantages.  Such  screens  permit 
a  quick  change  of  background  and — if  the  stage  is  deep  enough — 
make  it  unnecessary  to  remove  any  of  the  settings  as  the  play 
progresses.  In  other  words,  they  can  serve  as  background  for  a 
given  scene;  and,  when  that  scene  is  completed,  they  can  be  re- 
versed and  placed  in  front  of  the  furniture  and  properties  in  order 
to  conceal  them.  Consider  an  example. 

For  identification,  these  three  sets  of  screens  will  be  referred  to 
as  "Screen  No.  1,"  "Screen  No.  2,"  and  "Screen  No.  3."  For  the 
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opening  scene  of  the  play,  "Screen  No.  1"  is  set  up  to  extend  from 
a  point  near  Upstage  Center  across  toward  Upstage  Left;  "Screen 
No.  2"  extends  from  a  point  near  Upstage  Center  across  toward 
Upstage  Right.  The  exposed  sides  of  both  screens  have  been  sten- 
ciled with  a  wallpaper  pattern  which  plainly  suggests  the  Knoll 
living  room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Scene  1,  both  screens  are  reversed  to  reveal 
a  flat  "medicinal"  tone  of  tan  or  green,  something  reminiscent  of 
a  hospital.  "Screen  No.  1"  is  moved  downstage  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  furniture  and  properties  of  Scene  1,  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing a  suggestion  of  the  hospital  corridor.  "Screen  No.  2"  stays 
where  it  was  (approximately)  and  becomes  the  background  for 
Marianna's  bed  or  wheel  chair.  When  Scene  2  is  completed,  "Screen 
No.  2"  is  moved  downstage  to  conceal  the  "hospital  room." 

"Screen  No.  3,"  somewhat  taller  than  the  others,  would  be  placed 
in  an  Upstage  Center  position;  and  with  its  painted-on  "colored 
glass"  window,  it  would  become  the  central  feature  of  the  church 
interior  for  Scene  3.  The  Nativity  platform — with  crib  and  stool 
already  in  position — could  be  set  up  behind  "Screen  No.  3,"  which 
could  be  pulled  aside  on  the  cue  for  the  Nativity  tableau. 

THE  NATIVITY  TABLEAU 

Since  so  many  groups  seem  to  feel  that  this  particular  phase  of 
the  Christmas  program  is  naturally  the  most  significant,  they  prefer 
to  give  it  detailed  and  elaborate  preparation.  In  such  instances,  it 
is  strongly  recommended  that  the  manger  scene  be  elevated  on  a 
platform  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  height  and  set  up  "per- 
manently" in  a  center  position  against  the  upstage  wall  or  bound- 
ary. Certain  groups  may  even  wish  to  suggest  a  "roof"  over  the 
stable,  with  wooden  supports  on  either  side.  (This  sort  of  thing  is 
often  seen  in  paintings  and  pictures.)  These  side  supports,  inci- 
dentally, afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  mounting  traverse 
curtain  rods  and  thus  equipping  the  stable  with  its  own  separate 
draw-curtains.  If  skillfully  mounted,  these  curtains  can  be  drawn 
to  create  a  beautiful  and  dramatic  effect. 

Other  groups  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  suspend  a  scrim 
curtain  from  the  "roof"  downward  in  front  of  the  manger.  Such  a 
curtain  does  not  reveal  people  or  objects  behind  it  until  they  are 
lighted.  And  when  a  scene  is  observed  through  the  scrim,  it  takes 
on  a  hazy,  ethereal  aspect — a  superb  contribution  to  the  "miracle 
moment"  when  Marianna  appears  beside  the  crib. 

LIGHTING  THE  PLAY 

For  purposes  of  accentuating  the  "areas"  utilized  in  staging  dif- 
ferent scenes  and  in  giving  them  invisible  boundaries,  the  lighting 
facilities  become  of  vital  importance.  Where  there  is  no  front  cur- 
tain which  can  be  closed  to  denote  the  end  of  a  scene,  lighting 
provides  the  only  other  practical  means  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
sudden  blacking  out  of  all  lights  is  probably  less  desirable  in  this 
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play  than  a  gradual  dimming  would  be.  Transitions  will  then  be 
smoother  and  more  easily  co-ordinated  with  the  music.  If  the  con- 
struction of  the  auditorium  or  church  makes  it  impossible  to  mount 
and  focus  special  spotlights  on  the  procession  of  the  Three  Kings, 
it  is  suggested  that  several  costumed  "taper-bearers"  be  supplied 
with  fireproof  torches  made  of  powerful  flashlights  or  electric 
lanterns  mounted  on  poles  and  covered  with  colored  sheets  of 
gelatine  or  a  similar  translucent  substance.  These  "torch-bearers" 
can  march  along  with  the  Kings  and  add  both  illumination  and  a 
heightened  note  of  pageantry. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  CHOIR 

The  accompanying  script  merely  "scratches  the  surface"  ^of  the 
many  possibilities  of  ways  in  which  music — both  choral  and  instru- 
mental— may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  play's  impact  and  embellish 
some  of  its  stirring  moments.  For  example,  heraldic  trumpets  could 
signal  the  start  of  the  Kings'  procession.  Costumed  singers  could 
follow  the  Three  Kings  up  the  aisle  and  onto  the  stage.  Although 
the  text  suggests  that  the  choir  be  placed  in  an  offstage  position, 
it  need  not  be  invisible.  If  it  can  be  robed  and  seated  in  the  first 
few  rows  of  the  auditorium  or  church  proper,  it  can  lend  both 
visual  as  well  as  auditory  color.  The  possibilities  of  placing  the 
choir  in  the  balcony  for  antiphonal  effects  should  not  be  over- 
looked. If  the  choir  is  small,  the  director  may  wish  to  use  recorded 
music  in  conjunction  with  vocal  music  for  certain  of  the  numbers. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS 

None  of  the  acting  roles  is  difficult,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Marianna.  In  casting  and  rehearsing  this  character,  strive  for  a 
personality  that  is  capable  of  projecting  deep  sincerity  with  ut- 
most simplicity.  Her  intense  qualities  must  be  well-controlled  but 
not  too  subdued.  Perhaps  equally  important  is  the  fact  that  much 
depends  upon  the  audience's  being  fully  aware  from  the  outset  that 
the  Knoll  family  is  firmly  bound  together  with  rich  ties  of  warmth 
and  humor,  gentle  understanding,  and  compassion  for  one  another. 
...  A  wheel  chair  for  Marianna  offers  obvious  advantages  over 
the  more  cumbersome  hospital  cot,  especially  for  those  groups 
compelled  to  work  in  crowded  quarters.  .  .  .  Biblical  costumes  are 
easily  improvised ;  more  elaborate  ones  can  be  manufactured  by  the 
home  economics  departments  and  ladies'  auxiliaries,  or  rented  from 
commercial  costume  houses. 


THE  PROPERTIES 

SCENE  1: 

small  sofa  and  coffee  table  (at  L) 

knitting  bag,  needles,  2  pairs  of  sox,  half -finished  sweater,  news- 
paper (on  coffee  table) 
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small  round  table,  doily,  telephone,  unlighted  lamp  (at  ULC) 

armchair  (at  C) 

woolen  cap  (Johnny,  from  UL) 

purse,  sack  of  groceries  (Mrs.  Knoll,  from  DR) 

large  package  (Mr.  Knoll,  from  DR) 

electric  heating  pad  (Mrs.  Knoll,  from  UL) 

wrist  watch,  2  large  suitboxes,  containing  costumes  for  Narra- 
tors, First  King,  Angel,  and  First  Shepherd,  scrolls,  crown 
(Mrs.  Boyd,  from  DR) 

1  suitbox,  containing  Madonna  costume  (Esther,  from  DR) 
medical  bag  (Dr.  Branson,  from  DR) 

SCENE  2: 

hospital  cot  or  wheel  chair,  blankets,  pillows  (at  RC) 

night  stand,  practical  lamp,  vase  of  flowers,  medical  chart,  water 

glass,  pitcher,  tray  of  food  (upstage  of  cot  or  wheel  chair) 
coat  tree  (at  UC) 

2  small  chairs  (at  DR  and  C) 
wrist  watch  (Nurse,  from  DR) 

surgeon's  jacket,  stethoscope,  wrist  watch  (Dr.  Branson,  from 

DR) 

bundle,  containing  Madonna  costume  (Mrs.  Knoll,  from  DL) 
small  decorated  Christmas  tree  (Paul  and  Johnny,  from  DL) 
pageant  program  (Johnny,  from  DL) 

SCENE  3: 

wooden  crib,  straw,  flashlight,  rough  stool  (for  Nativity  tableau 

UC) 

elevated  platform  (at  UC — optional) 
2   Biblical   scrolls,    2   small   flashlights    (for  Narrators;  at  far 

Right  and  far  Left) 
jeweled  containers  to  represent  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh 

(for  the  Three  Kings;  from  the  main  aisle  of  the  church  or 

auditorium) 
2  shepherd  staffs  or  crooks  (First  and  Second  Shepherd,  at  LC) 

SCENE  4: 

same  as  for  Scene  2 — except  for  tray  of  food,  Mrs.  Knoll's 
bundle,  and  pageant  program 


Nativity  Scene 
on  a 

•WACOM  STAGE" 

FOR  MOBILITY:  Bolt  six 
boll-bearing,  swivel-plated 
costers  (with  rubber  tires) 
to  under  side  of  platform. 


Conceal  front  of  "wagon"  with 
plywood,  leaving  at  least  1 " 
clearance  from  floor  to  eliminate 
"drag."  Anchor  the  "wagon"  in 
place  with  foot-irons  and  stage 
screws  attached  to  rear  or  upstage 
side. 


STABLE  for  Nativity  can  be 
mounted  on  a  "wagon" 
with  swivel  casters  and 
quickly  rolled  into  place. 

Using  1"  x  4"  lumber  for 
frame  and  1  "  x  6" 
tongue-and-groove  lumber 
for  flooring,  construct  a 
special  platform,  6'  x  9" 
in  size  —  as  indicated 
below. 
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TRAGEDY 

by 
LEWY  OLFSON 


AN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  OSCAR  WILDE  STORY 


LEWY  OLFSON,  author  of  Infanta,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  began  working  in  the  theatres  there  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  has 
acted  with  a  number  of  Boston's  play-producing  companies  for 
many  years  —  notably  the  Tributary  Repertory  Company  and  the 
Boston  Children's  Theatre.  For  three  years,  he  wrote,  acted,  and 
directed  for  Fiction  Fair,  a  weekly  radio  dramatic  program  broad- 
cast from  WJDA,  Massachusetts.  Over  a  period  of  time,  he  has 
enacted  radio  roles  for  such  stations  as  WMEX,  WCOP,  and  WRCT. 

Mr.  Olfson  has  authored  more  than  thirty  published  plays  and 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  book,  Radio  Plays  of  Famous  Stones. 
Currently,  he  is  studying  playwriting  in  the  Drama  Department, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh.  During  summer 
months,  he  teaches  acting,  voice  and  speech,  stage  movement,  and 
stagecraft. 

OSCAR  WILDE  (1856-1900)  was  an  English  writer  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction and  wit.  His  story,  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  was  used 
as  a  springboard  by  Lewy  Olfson  in  writing  the  ninth  play  in  this 
volume.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  writer  of  stories,  poems,  and 
pungent  epigrams,  Oscar  Wilde  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
dramatist  in  his  own  right.  Brittle  characterizations,  adroitly-drawn 
situations,  and  brilliant  dialogue  distinguish  such  of  his  plays  as 
Lady  Windemere's  Fanf  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  and 
A  Woman  of  No  Importance.  These  stage  pieces  were  exceedingly 
well-received  when  Wilde  wrote  them,  and  they  are  often  played 
in  the  modern  theatre.  Among  his  stories,  The  Happy  Prince,  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  and  Lord  Saville's  Crime  have  had  partic- 
ular appeal. 

The  unusual  career  of  this  unorthodox  personality  came  to  an 
abrupt  and  unfortunate  end  in  1895  when  Oscar  Wilde  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  offenses  under  Britain's  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act.  He  died  in  Paris  on  November  30,  1900,  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  hauntingly  powerful  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 


INFANTA,  ©1954,   1957,  by  Row,   PETERSON  &  Co.,  Evanston,  111. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"INFANTA,11  AN  ADAPTATION  OF  OSCAR  WILDE'S  SHORT  STORY 


ON    HER    FOURTEENTH    birthday,   the    Infanta    Maria    of  the 

Spanish    Court    leaves    the    royal    celebration    because  she 

cannot  join   in  the  fun.  As  a    Princess   of  the   Blood   Royal,  she 
must  remain   aloof  from  the  other  children   of  rank. 

While  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Albuquerque,  is  busy  enter- 
taining an  important  visitor  from  France,  the  Infanta  summons 
Le  Bossu,  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  has  entertained  at  her 
party.  From  the  fantastic,  misshapen  fellow,  she  learns  about 
beauty,  hope,  and  faith.  It  is  only  when  he  tells  her  that  he  Is 
haunted  by  a  horrible  face  which  he  sees  reflected  from  every 
brook  and  stream  in  the  forest  that  the  Infanta  realizes  that 
Le  Bossu  is  completely  unaware  of  his  hideous  appearance.  It 
is  obvious  that  he  does  not  comprehend  that  it  is  he  himself 
who  is  the  "horrid  little  monster11  of  those  limpid  reflections! 

All  of  the  pity  and  compassion  that  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
heart  of  the  Infanta  throughout  her  childhood  come  to  life, 
and  she  fancies  herself  in  love  with  the  deformed  dwarf.  Then 
the  Duchess  of  Albuquerque  enters  with  her  visitor,  the  arrogant 
Lord  Severe  de  Compiegne,  and  announces  him  as  the  suitor 
that  the  Spanish  Court  has  decided  the  Infanta  must  marry. 
The  marriage  has  been  arranged  for  political  reasons,  and  the 
wedding  will  take  place  within  the  year. 

Though  the  young  girl  protests,  making  a  weak  attempt  to 
assert  herself,  she  knows  it  is  too  late.  Her  aunt's  domineering 
methods  have  been  too  effective.  Torn  with  compassion,  she  is 
compelled  to  witness  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  dwarf's  learning 
the  pitiful  truth  of  his  physical  ugliness.  Le  Bossu  dies.  The 
Infanta  walks  slowly,  calmly — as  befits  a  queen — to  the  door, 
turns,  and  observes:  "For  the  future,  let  those  who  come  to 
play  with  me  have  no  hearts." 


THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  THERE  IS  NO 
ROYALTY  FOR  AMATEUR  PERFORMANCE  IF  CAST  COPIES  ARE  PURCHASED. 
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The  Characters 


IN    THE    ORDER    OF   APPEARANCE    IN   THE   DRAMA,    "INFANTA,"    INCLUDE 

TWO  MEN  AND  THREE  WOMEN 


THE  INFANTA  MARIA 

A  Princess  at  the  Royal  Spanish  Court 

DOROTHEA 

A  Servant;  in  Sympathy  with  the  Duchess 

LE  BOSSU 

A  Hunchbacked  Dwarf  with  a  Poetic  Soul 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBUQUERQUE 

The  Infanta's  Aunt;  Harshly  Domineering 

LORD  SEVERE  DE  COMPIEGNE 

A  French  Nobleman;  Cruel,  Unprincipled 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  A   RECEPTION   CHAMBER  OF  THE  SPANISH   COURT. 

THE  TIME:  THE  RENAISSANCE;  AFTERNOON;  ON  THE  FOURTEENTH   BIRTH- 
DAY OF  THE  INFANTA. 
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The  Setting 


IS  THE  INFANTA'S  RECEPTION  CHAMBER  IN  THE  ROYAL  SPANISH  COURT. 

IN  THE  BACKGROUND,  there  is  a  drapery  or  cyclorama,  preferably 
black — or  at  least  dark  in  color.  Fifteenth  Century  architecture  and 
furnishings  would  be  technically  accurate,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
essential.  In  the  original  production,  under  the  direction  of  the  author, 
the  decor  was  entirely  black  and  white — all  costumes,  furniture,  and 
draperies  having  been  executed  in  those  colors.  The  only  other  color 
in  the  entire  production  was  the  Infanta's  rose.  Other  combinations  of 
colors  will  prove  equally  effective,  of  course. 

A  suggestion  of  an  arched  doorway  at  Stage  Right  leads  off  to  the 
other  rooms  of  the  palace.  A  similar  archway  at  Stage  Left  opens  off 
into  the  unseen  Arena  where  birthday  festivities  in  honor  of  the  Infanta 
are  presumably  still  in  progress. 

A  table  with  a  velvet  covering  stands  at  Upstage  Center,  with  a 
lighted  candelabrum  on  either  side  of  it.  On  the  table  are  a  servant- 
summoning  bell  and  a  few  flowers  floating  In  a  shallow  bowl.  At  Left 
of  Stage  Center  is  a  low  bench;  at  Right  of  Center,  there  is  a  chair. 
(The  Floor  Plan  shown  below  may  be  varied  in  terms  of  available  space 
and  facilities.) 


BACKDROP 


^CANDELABRA, 

4t       _       v- 


t  \/  BENCH\/ 


CHAIR 
PALACE    < ^  '  >  ARENA 


FLOOR  PLAN  INWN  W  FURNITURE 
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INFANTA, 

as  staged  by  Wilmington  High  School,  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
under  the  direction  of  Esther  L.  H.  Williams,  received  a 
SUPERIOR  RATING  (the  highest  possible)  in  both  the 
District  Festival  and  the  1955  Ohio  State  Final  Festival  of 
One-Act  Plays.  In  the  latter,  INFANTA  was  selected  as 
"Best  of  Class"  (the  outstanding  play)  in  Division  B.  Three 
members  of  the  Wilmington  cast  were  chosen  for  the  "All- 
State  Cast"  of  six. 

In  the  Third  Annual  Boston  One-Act  Play  Tournament, 
INFANTA  was  awarded  THIRD  PRIZE. 


INFANTA  was  presented  in  its  premier  performance  by  Esther 
Alger,  in  association  with  the  Eight-Thirty  Players  of  Bos- 
ton, on  April  23,  1953,  at  Ainslee  Hall,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  cast  listed  below : 

THE  INFANTA  MARIA   June  Martino 

DOROTHEA Jo  Shoolman 

LE  BOSSU Joan  Kugell 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBUQUERQUE.  Joan  Tolentino 
LORD  SEVERE  DE  COMPIEGNE  . .    .  .All  en  DOT  emus 

(Please  refer  to  "Notes  on  Producing  the  Play"  on  Page  279  for 
additional  sidelights  on  the  writing  and  presentation  of  this  drama.) 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  Upon  the  bona  fide 
purchase  of  live  (5)  or  more  pamphlet  copies 
of  this  play,  amateurs  may  publicly  present 
"Infanta"  on  stage  without  payment  of  a  royalty 
fee.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  organizations 
desiring  to  use  this  dramatic  composition  for 
radio,  television,  or  motion  pictures — permission 
for  which  must  be  obtained  in  writing  from 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Ave- 
nue, Evanston,  Illinois. 


INFANTA 


SCENE:    A    RECEPTION    CHAMBER    OF    THE    SPANISH 
COURT. 


TIME:     THE     RENAISSANCE;     AFTERNOON;     ON     THE 
FOURTEENTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  INFANTA. 


THE  CURTAINS  OPEN.  Standing  alone  in  the  archway  at 
Left  is  THE  INFANTA,  her  back  toward  the  audience. 
She  is  a  lovely,  sensitive  child  of  fourteen.  A  great  clock  in 
a  distant  tower  strikes  a  SLOW,  BOOMING  TOLL  OF 
THREE.  There  is  a  pause;  then  DOROTHEA,  a  lady-in- 
waiting,  enters  from  Right.  She  carries  a  silver  coronet  on  a 
velvet  pillow  and  stops  at  RC,  downstage  of  the  chair. 

DOROTHEA.  Your  Highness. 

(The  Infanta  turns  inquiringly  and  comes  into  the  room  two 
or  three  steps.) 

Your  aunt,  the  Duchess  o£  Albuquerque,  bade  me  bring  you  the 
coronet. 
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INFANTA.  Thank  you,  Dorothea.  Put  it  on  the  table. 

DOROTHEA.  (Firmly;  moving  to  C.)  The  Duchess  asked  ex- 
pressly that  you  wear  it. 

INFANTA.  But  it's  so  heavy!  (Reluctantly;  coming  C  also.)  My 
head  aches  when  I  wear  it.  May  I  not  leave  it  off — as  a  special 
favor?  Because  it  is  my  birthday? 

(Dorothea  removes  the  lace  mantilla  from  the  Infanta's  head 
and  places  the  coronet  upon  her  brow.) 

DOROTHEA.  Because  it  is  your  birthday,  we  are  having  a  special 
visitor.  A  gentleman  from  France. 

(She  moves  upstage  and  puts  the  lace  mantilla  on  the  table.) 

INFANTA.  (Happily.)  Will  he  entertain,  like  the  Dwarf  or  the 
Magician  that  performed  this  morning? 

DOROTHEA.  No,  Infanta.  He  is  a  fine  nobleman.  It  is  for  his 
sake  that  you  must  wear  your  coronet. 

INFANTA.  Is  he  an  important  personage? 

DOROTHEA.  (With  hidden  meaning.)  You  will  soon  have  cause 
to  know  of  his  great  importance. 

INFANTA.  Then  why  was  Papa  not  wearing  his  crown? 

DOROTHEA.  How  do  you  know  what  the  Emperor  is  wearing? 

INFANTA.  I  saw  him.  At  my  party ! 

DOROTHEA.  Nonsense!  He  was  in  the  chapel.  (Turns  away.) 
He  is  always  in  the  chapel. 

INFANTA.  (Following  a  step.)  But  you  are  mistaken!  He  sat  in 
his  canopied  throne  all  the  while — though  I  couldn't  see  him  too 
clearly,  for  the  sun  was  in  my  eyes.  (Moves  upstage  of  bench  at 
LC,  and  gestures  through  the  archway.)  But  he  was  there,  none- 
theless! And  at  the  end  of  the  entertainments,  he  came  to  the 
door  of  my  box  to  speak  with  me.  The  Duchess  wouldn't  let  him 
come  in,  though.  She  said  I  was  too  tired  to  see  anyone.  And  I 
wasn't  tired  at  all! 

DOROTHEA.  (With  her  back  toward  the  Infanta.)  I  tell  you  that 
your  father  was  at  the  side  of  your  mother's  coffin  all  morning. 
(Turns  toward  the  girl  again.)  It  was  your  uncle,  Don  Pedro  of 
Aragon,  who  sat  in  the  royal  box.  It  was  Don  Pedro  who  came 
to  speak  with  you. 

INFANTA.  (Uncertain  now.)  But  surely  my  father  will  come  to 
visit  me  on  my  birthday ! 

DOROTHEA.  Nonsense!  He  doesn't  love  you. 

(Watching  the  Infanta  closely,  she  turns  to  table,  puts  pillow 
down,  and  toys  with  the  flowers  in  the  shallow  bowl.) 

Ever  since  your  mother  passed  away,  he  has  loved  no  one  but 
himself. 
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INFANTA.  You  lie! 

(There  is  a  brief,  strained  pause.  Dorothea  looks  at  her  hands.) 

DOROTHEA.  (Pretending  to  be  hurt.)  I  have  been  your  Aunt's 
lady-in-waiting  and  confidante  ever  since  you  were  born,  Infanta. 
It  hurts  me  deeply  that  you  will  not  believe  what  I  say. 

INFANTA.  (Approaching  her.)  What  do  you  mean? 

DOROTHEA.  I  would  gladly  believe  that  he  has  loved  you,  as  you 
believe,  if  I  but  could.  (Raising  her  voice  slightly.)  But  what 
has  he  ever  said — ever  done — that  has  shown  him  to  be  a  fond 
parent?  Your  childish  faith  and  loyalty  become  you,  Infanta; 
but—! 

INFANTA.  But  my  mother  is  gone.  (Tremulously;  fingering  the 
silver  cross  suspended  from  a  chain  around  her  neck.)  I  am  all 
he  has ! 

(She  walks  to  the  front  of  the  chair  at  RC,  striving  to  control! 
her  feelings.) 

DOROTHEA.  Just  so.  When  you  were  born,  your  mother  died. 
She  was  the  woman  he  loved,  his  chosen  one,  his  queen!  And 
after  fourteen  years,  he  cannot  yet  forgive. 

(She  walks  across  to  the  Infanta  and  stands  close  behind  her 
at  RC.) 

It  is  hard  to  face  these  truths,  but  better  to  face  them  now  than 

to  suffer  a  broken  heart  later.  There  is  no  use  waiting  for  him, 

Infanta.  He  will  not  come. 
INFANTA.   (Still  fingering  the  silver  cross.)  Why,  then,  did  he 

send  me  this  present? 
DOROTHEA.  (Sternly.)  What  present? 

(The  Infanta  turns  and  holds  out  the  cross  triumphantly.) 

INFANTA.  This  silver  cross ! 

DOROTHEA.  From — from  your  father? 

INFANTA.  (Nods;  proudly.)  Who  else  would  write  upon  the  card, 
"Para  Mi  Bella  Reina"?  "For  My  Beautiful  Queen." 

DOROTHEA.  (With  a  sudden  inspiration.)  Why,  that  must  have 
come  from — from  your  cousin,  the  Count  of  Tierra  Nueva.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  someday  you  may  become  his 
bride.  Even  now  he  is  third  in  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

INFANTA.  (Her  faith  shaken.)  You  are  sure  it  is  not  from  my 
father? 

DOROTHEA.  (Coldly,  calmly.)  Quite  sure. 

INFANTA.  Then  take  it!  I  don't  want  it! 
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(With  a  sudden  movement,  she  rips  the  cross  from  her  neck 
and  places  it  forcefully  in  Dorothea's  hand.) 

DOROTHEA.  (Clenching  her  fist  around  the  cross.)  You  are  de- 
pressed, Your  Highness.  My  presence  has  made  you  tense.  (Bows 
and  crosses  toward  archway  at  R.)  I  shall  leave  you  alone  for 
a  while. 

INFANTA.  Alone?  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  alone. 

DOROTHEA.  (Pausing  in  archway.)  But  your  aunt,  the  Duchess, 
has  requested  that  I — 

INFANTA.  (Interrupting  peevishly.)  I  am  tired  of  my  aunt's 
requests.  (Pacing  UC.)  For  one  day  I  shall  do  as  I  please.  And 
I  do  not  please  to  be  alone. 

DOROTHEA.  But  I  cannot  stay,  Your  Highness.  There  is  work 
to  be  done. 

(The  Infanta  gestures  imperiously  toward  the  Arena  off  L.) 

INFANTA.  Then  go  to  the  Arena.  The  Entertainments  are  still  in 
progress.  Find  someone  there,  and  bring  him  to  me. 

(Dorothea  hesitates  uncertainly,  but — under  the  commanding 
stare  of  the  Infanta — she  decides  it  wiser  to  obey.  She  crosses 
swiftly  toward  the  archway  at  L,,  where  she  stops  and  turns 
inquiringly  to  the  girL) 

DOROTHEA.  What  of  your  Cousin  Beatrice?  A  charming  child. 

INFANTA.  Do  not  bring  me  one  of  the  nobility — for  then  Aunt 
would  find  out.  (Thoughtfully,  slowly.)  Bring  me  .  .  .  bring  me 
the  little  dwarf.  He  will  entertain  me.  It  takes  two  to  laugh, 
and  I  am  alone. 

DOROTHEA.  (With  a  curtsy.)  Yes,  Infanta. 

(She  goes  out  at  L,  toward  the  Arena.  The  Infanta  stands 
motionless  for  a  moment,  watching  her  off.  Absently,  she 
reaches  for  the  silver  cross  at  her  throat,  remembers — with  a 
pang — that  she  no  longer  has  it.  She  buries  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  represses  a  sob;  then  she  turns  upstage  and  stands 
with  her  back  toward  the  audience  while  she  composes  her 
emotions.  After  a  time,,  she  turns  toward  the  archway  at  L, 
crosses  to  it,  gazes  off,  turns  away,  sighs,  then  walks  slowly 
back  to  the  bench  at  LC,  and  sinks  upon  it. 

In  a  moment,  LE  BOSSU  enters  the  archway  at  L.  A 
hunchbacked  dwarf,  outwardly  hideous  and  misshapen,  he 
nevertheless  has  a  soul  rilled  with  the  warmth,  love,  joy,  and 
beauty  of  nature,  as  well  as  with  music  and  poetry.  He  sees 
the  Infanta  and  seems  immediately  drawn  to  her,  for  she  is 
the  first  person  who  has  looked  upon  him  with  kindness.  He 
stares  at  the  girl  for  a  moment;  then  he  crosses,  falls  to  his 
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knees  before  her,  and — with  an  awkward  gesture — puts  the 
hem  of  her  skirt  briefly  to  his  lips.) 

LE  BOSSU.  You  sent  for  me,  Your  Highness? 

INFANTA.   (Looking  into  his  eyes;  sincerely.)  Yes.  I  want  you 

to  show  me  happiness. 
LE  BOSSU.  Happiness?  That  is  a  big  word.  (Gets  to  his  feet.) 

I  am  not  sure  I  know  its  meaning. 
INFANTA.  You  must  know,  for  you  are  happy. 
LE  BOSSU.  Am  I?  How  do  you  know? 

INFANTA.  It  is  written  in  your  smile,  in  the  sparkle  of  your  eyes. 
LE  BOSSU.  Is  that  what  happiness  is? 
INFANTA.  (Smiling  at  his  simplicity.)  Why,  yes! 
LE  BOSSU.  Ah!  So  you  do  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy. 
INFANTA.    (Elated.)    Oh,  you  have  tricked  me!  You  made  me 

smile ;  now  make  me  laugh. 
LE  BOSSU.  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was 

an  old  wizard,  who  longed  for  the  voice  of  a  hummingbird. 

(He  walks  about  as  he  talks,  limping  and  moving  awkwardly. 
The  Infanta  laughs.  Le  Bossu  stops  and  looks  toward  her, 
hurt  and  puzzled.) 

But — it  isn't  funny  yet. 

INFANTA.  (Gently.)  I'm  sorry. 

LE  BOSSU.  No.  That's  not  the  right  story.  I'll  tell  you  another. 
About  a  beautiful  princess.  (Pantomimes  as  he  speaks.)  She  had 
ebony  hair  that  glistened  in  the  afternoon  sun.  One  day,  a  poet — 
straight  and  tall — passed  by  the  palace.  His  eye  chanced  to  fall 
upon  the  princess,  and  she  was  so  lovely  that  he  fell  instantly 
in  love  with  her. 

(The  Infanta  leans  forward ',  listening  r aptly.) 

He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her,  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  But  the 
king  intercepted  the  missive,  and  he  was  so  incensed  that  a 
commoner  should  love  his  daughter  that  he  decided  to  put  them 
both  to  death.  The  poet  was  protected  by  the  spell  of  kindness, 
and  so  the  king  could  do  no  more  than  pluck  out  his  eyes.  But 
he  had  his  daughter  carried  to  the  highest  cliffs  of  the  kingdom, 
from  which  she  was  thrown — ! 

(He  stumbles  on  his  lame  leg  and  falls  at  RC.  The  Infanta 
rises,  alarmed.) 

INFANTA.  Have  you  hurt  yourself? 

LE  BOSSU.  I  am  always  falling.  (Manages  to  get  up.)  I  wonder 

why?  Forgive  me,  Princess.  I  would  not  have  fallen  before  your 

eyes  for  all  the  world  if  I  could  have  helped  it. 
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INFANTA.  Never  mind.  Sit  here  and  finish  your  story. 

(She  indicates  the  bench  at  LC.  He  moves  awkwardly  across 
to  it  and  seats  himself.) 

LE  BOSSU.  The  emerald  forest  was  quiet.  Evening  sadly  de- 
scended upon  the  tiny  village.  The  nightingale  flew  away  among 
the  cypress  trees  of  the  wood,  leaving  the  poet  bent  over  the 
quarto  which  he  could  no  longer  see,  weeping  for  his  lost 
princess. 

INFANTA.  (Walking  to  left  of  chair  RC.)  That  was  lovely, 
Bossu.  Your  stories  are  very  beautiful. 

LE  BOSSU.  It  is  because  I  tell  them  to  you,  Your  Highness.  The 
others,  those  in  the  forest  where  I  come  from,  all  laugh  at  me. 
They  see  only  the  ugliness  in  the  world,  but  you  know  how  to 
find  the  beautiful. 

INFANTA.  (Almost  to  herself.)  I  wish  M'Lady  Aunt  knew  how 
to  find  beauty. 

LE  BOSSU.  Your  aunt? 

INFANTA.  (Moving  around  behind  chair.)  The  Duchess  of  Al- 
buquerque. She's  my  tutor.  I  don't  think  she  ever  understood 
anything  lovely.  Her  mind  has  room  only  for  history  and  geog- 
raphy and  all  of  the  other  subjects  which  she  says  a  Princess 
of  the  Blood  Royal  must  know. 

LE  BOSSU.  It  must  be  a  lonely  feeling  to  go  through  life  with- 
out beauty. 

INFANTA.  (Coming  around  to  right  of  chair.)  I'm  sure  it  is. 
Aunt  has  never  had  any  beauty  in  her  life;  and  because  of  it,  I 
must  have  very  little  in  mine.  (Smiles  at  him.)  That  is  why  I 
was  so  very  glad  when  I  found  you  still  here  after  this  morn- 
ing's birthday  celebration. 

LE  BOSSU.  What  do  you  mean — found  me?  Did  not  your  aunt, 
the  Duchess,  tell  you  where  I  was? 

INFANTA.  Aunt?  Oh,  no!  She  was  shocked  when  I  smiled  at  you 
at  the  end  of  my  birthday  entertainments.  (Glances  through 
archway  at  R.)  I  don't  know  what  she'd  do  if  she  returned  and 
found  you  here. 

LE  BOSSU.  (Stands.)  Then  .  .  .  they  are  not  happy  to  have  me 
here? 

INFANTA.  Oh,  don't  say  that!  (Comes  to  front  of  chair  RC.)  I 
am  happy  that  you  are  here. 

LE  BOSSU.  Are  you,  Princess? 

INFANTA.  Oh,  yes!  Today  is  the  first  time  I  have  laughed  in  a 
month.  (Sits.)  It  makes  me  sad  every  time  I  think  of  your  leav- 
ing. 

(Pleased,  he  crosses  and  stands  looking  at  her  happily.) 
LE  BOSSU.  Then  I  will  not  leave. 
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INFANTA.   But  you  don't  understand.  They  will  never  permit 

you  to  remain  here  with  me. 
LE  BOSSU.   (Puzzled.)   Then  why  was  I  summoned  in  the  first 

place  ? 
INFANTA.  Because  it  is  my  birthday,  and  they  wanted  you  to 

entertain  all  my  young  guests.  But  the  party  is  over,  so  now 

you  must  go. 
LE  BOSSU.  I  don't  understand.  I  want  to  stay  here  and  be  your 

playfellow. 

INFANTA.  Why  are  there  tears  in  your  eyes,  Bossu? 
LE  BOSSU.  Because  I  see  that  I  can  never  be  happy.  When  I 

leave  you,  Little  Princess,  all  the  joy  will  go  out  of  my  life. 

(With  sudden  force.)  It  is  all  the  doing  of  that  horrible  little 

man  of  the  forest ! 
INFANTA.  What  little  man? 

(His  mood  has  changed.  Brooding,  he  moves  away  from  her.) 

LE  BOSSU.  In  the  woods  where  I  live,  everything  is  beautiful. 
I  spend  my  days  running  through  the  trees  and  grasses.  The 
flowers  bow  to  me,  and  I  smile  at  them.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendor,  a  dwarf — hideous  and  misshapen,  with  bloated  lips  and 
a  humped  back — makes  everything  shrink  and  shudder !  He  leers 
at  me  from  the  woodland  brooks  and  mimics  me.  Nothing 
homely  belongs  in  my  elegant  forest;  and  yet  he  is  always  there! 
Mocking,  taunting,  destroying  all  the  beauty!  He  never  gives 
me  a  moment's  peace.  (Sadly;  turning  and  gazing  at  her.)  And 
now  his  spirit  is  determined  to  rob  me  of  you. 

INFANTA.  (Stands.)  Don't  be  so  unhappy,  Bossu.  (Goes  to  him.) 
Perhaps  I  can  persuade  M'Lady  Aunt  to  allow  you  to  stay  here 
in  the  palace,  after  all. 

LE  BOSSU.  No.  (Moving  upstage  of  bench  LC.)  I  can  never  have 
happiness  as  long  as  the  horrid  one  haunts  my  soul. 

INFANTA.  Do  not  spoil  the  afternoon  with  your  tears.  (Follows 
him,  attempts  to  be  cheerful.)  Sing  for  me.  Dance  again!  Tell 
me  another  story! 

LE  BOSSU.  My  songs  will  all  be  melancholy,  my  dances  un- 
spirited  now. 

INFANTA.  I'm  sorry  to  have  made  you  unhappy. 

LE  BOSSU.  No.  Do  not  blame  yourself,  Infanta.  It  is  not  your 
fault  that  there  is  ugliness  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  that  it  must 
torment  me. 

INFANTA.  I'm  sorry,  Bossu. 

(DOROTHEA  enters  from  R.  The  Infanta  turns  to  her.) 

DOROTHEA.  Your  Highness,  the  Duchess  and  her  guest  would  - 
speak  with  you. 
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INFANTA.  Thank  you,  Dorothea.  Quickly,   Bossu!    (Hurries  to 
upstage  side  of  arch  at  L.)  Through  these  drapes! 

(She  waits  nervously  while  he  hastens  awkwardly  to  her.  Near 
the  archway,  she  stops  him,  removes  the  solitary  red  rose 
which  she  has  been  wearing  at  her  waist,  presses  it  to  her  lips, 
and  holds  it  out  to  Le  Bossu.  He  takes  it  gratefully  and  exits 
at  L  as  quickly  as  he  can.  The  Infanta  watches  him  oft,  then 
turns  to  the  lady-in-waiting.) 

Now,    Dorothea    (composing  herself)  .  .  .  bid  my  aunt   enter. 
(Warningly.)  But  say  nothing  of  the  dwarf! 
DOROTHEA.  Yes,  Your  Highness. 

(She  crosses  to  the  archway  at  R,  beckons,  and  stands  waiting 
upstage  of  it.  The  DUCHESS  OF  ALBUQUERQUE  enters 
at  R,  followed  by  LORD  SEVERE  DE  COMPIEGNE.  A 
stern,  hard  woman  and  slight  of  stature,  the  Duchess  uses  her 
high  authority  to  gain  her  own  ends.  Through  the  Infanta,  she 
is  able  to  act  the  role  of  Royal  Matriarch;  although  she  is 
actually  without  legal  authority  at  Court.  Lord  Severe — typi- 
cally indifferent,  cold,  and  aloof — is  effeminate  and  foppish 
in  dress,  speech,  and  manners.  He  has  a  certain  wry  sarcasm 
which  he  mistakes  for  wit. 

The  Duchess  dismisses  Dorothea  with  an  impatient  wave  of 
her  hand,  and  the  lady-in-waiting  exits  at  R.) 

DUCHESS.  What  were  you  doing  here  by  yourself,  Infanta? 
(She  crosses  to  RC.  The  Infanta  watches  her  warily.) 

INFANTA.  Just  .  .  .  thinking,  Aunt. 

DUCHESS.  It  was  not  very  polite  of  you  to  leave  your  guests. 

INFANTA.  (Coming  C.)  But  they  were  having  such  a  good  time 

at  their  games,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  join  in  like  the  other 

little  girls. 
DUCHESS.  Infantas  are  not  little  girls.  (Sternly;  as  she  and  the 

young  Infanta  meet  at  C.)   They  are  Daughters  of  the  Blood 

Royal,  and  above  such  things  as  games ! 
INFANTA.  But  I  am  of  flesh  and  blood  like  the  others,  so  I  must 

be  a  little  girl. 
DUCHESS.    Have   you   forgotten?    (Sharply.)    Repeat  after  me. 

(Tonelessly.)  I  am  the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  .  .  . 
INFANTA.  "I  am  the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  .  .  ." 
DUCHESS.  Princess  Maria  Juanita  Antoinette  Emanuela  .  .  . 
INFANTA.   "Princess  Maria  Juanita  Antoinette  Emanuela  .  .  ." 
DUCHESS.  And  heir  to  the  throne  of  my  father,  Fernando  the 

Fourth  .  .  . 
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INFANTA.  "And  heir  to  the  throne  of  my  father,  Fernando  the 

Fourth  .  .  ." 

DUCHESS.  Emperor  of  Spain. 
INFANTA.  "Emperor  of  Spain." 

(The  Duchess's  manner  and  tone  change  abruptly.  She  takes 
the  Infanta's  arm  and  graciously  leads  her  to  RC.) 

DUCHESS.  And  now  that  you  have  learned  your  lesson — and  well, 
I  hope — may  I  present  to  Your  Highness  Lord  Severe  de  Com- 
piegne  ? 

(Lord  Severe,  recognizing  this  as  his  cue,  strides  DR  and 
bows  to  the  Infanta.) 

SEVERE.  So  this  is  the  famous  Infanta  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

(Kisses  her  outstretched  hand.)  Delighted. 
DUCHESS.  Princess,  Severe  de  Compiegne  has  come  to  Spain  in 

search  of  a  bride  suitable  to  himself  and  to  the  Court  of  France. 

(Very  pointedly.)  Naturally,  you  will  treat  him  with  all  respect 

due  a  suitor  of  a  Spanish  Infanta. 

(There  is  a  pause.  The  Infanta  is  unable  to  conceal  her  sur- 
prise and  distaste.) 

INFANTA.  Do  you  mean  that  .  .  .  that  Lord  Severe  intends  to 
wed  me  ? 

DUCHESS.  I  do,  precisely. 

INFANTA.  But — but  I  am  yet  a  child.  I  am  not  ready  to  give  up 
toys  for  a  foreign  home  and  marriage ! 

DUCHESS.  This  morning  you  celebrated  your  fourteenth  birth- 
day, Infanta.  You  are  now  of  legal  age  to  marry. 

(The  Infanta  stares   at  the   two   of  them,  speechless.  Lord 
Severe  smiles.) 

SEVERE.  You  shall  have  all  the  diversion  you  desire,  my  child 

bride. 
DUCHESS.  As  present  conditions  on  the  political  scene  are  none 

too  happy,  it  is  hoped  by  both  Spain  and  France  that  a  suitable 

match  between  the  two  countries  may  soon  be  arranged.  This  is 

the  perfect  opportunity. 

(The  Infanta  frees  her  arm  from  the  grasp  of  the  Duchess 
and  turns  away.) 

INFANTA.  But  what  of  my  father?  As  Ruler  of  Spain,  would  it 
not  be  more  suitable  that  he  take  a  French  bride ? 
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DUCHESS.   Your  father  grieves   too  deeply  for  your  departed 

mother  to  think  of  remarrying. 
INFANTA.  (Stunned;  walking  toward  bench  at  LC.)  Is  there  no 

one  in  the  entire  ruling  family  of  Spain  that  is  more  suited  or 

better  prepared  for  a  marriage  with  a  French  personage  than  I? 
DUCHESS.  No  one. 
INFANTA.  What  of  yourself? 

DUCHESS.  I  am  of  no  royal  family.  I  have  no  rank. 
INFANTA.  You  are  a  Duchess ! 
DUCHESS.   (Following  her  to  C.)   In  name  only.  I  was  made  a 

Duchess  the  day  you  became  my  pupil.  I  shall  retain  the  title, 

merely   as   an  honorary   one,   until  my   death.   I  have  no   real 

authority. 
INFANTA.    (Facing  the  Duchess  triumphantly.)   Then  I  cannot 

be  forced  by  you  or  anyone  else  to  marry  this  man? 

(The  Duchess  moves  to  her  and  speaks  as  if  she  were  talking 
to  a  very  small  child.) 

DUCHESS.  Infanta,  only  the  word  of  the  King,  your  father,  is 
more  powerful  than  your  own.  But  as  you  have  not  yet  come 
of  age,  the  Royal  Council  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts  for  you.  It 
has  consented  to  the  wedding. 

INFANTA.  (Desperately.)  I  will  have  my  father  revoke  its 
power. 

DUCHESS.  Your  father  has  already  given  the  Council  permission 
to  arrange  any  marriage  for  you  that  seems  to  benefit  most  the 
country  he  loves  so  well — keeping,  of  course,  all  due  considera- 
tion for  Your  Highness's  happiness  in  mind. 

INFANTA.  (Defiantly.)  But  I  will  not ! 

(The  Duchess  slaps  the  Infanta  stingingly  across  the  face. 
There  is  a  tense  pause.  The  Duchess  regains  her  temper.) 

DUCHESS.  (Through  clenched  teeth.)  Your  Highness's  behavior 
has  not  been  flattering  to  our  guest.  (With  a  gesture  to  Lord 
Severe.)  I  bid  you  apologize  to  him  for  your  childish  conduct. 

INFANTA.  (Subdued.)  Please  excuse  me,  Monsieur. 

SEVERE.  (His  voice  saccharine.)  Your  Highness  is  already  for- 
given. 

INFANTA.  The  suddenness  of  your  proposal  astonished  rne.  I 
should  have  controlled  my  feelings. 

DUCHESS.  A  princess  must  always  control  her  feelings.  (Return- 
ing to  C.)  Tell  me,  Monsieur.  What  do  you  think  of  your 
prospective  bride? 

SEVERE.  (Crossing  toward  the  Infanta.)  The  tongues  of  France 
did  not  lie  when  they  spoke  of  the  Infanta's  beauty.  It  is  rare 
that  one  finds  such  grace  in  one  so  young.  And  seldom  is  it  that 
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marriages   for   political   reasons   show  such  signs  for  personal 

compatibility  as  well. 
DUCHESS.  Thank  Monsieur  de  Compiegne  for  the  compliment, 

Infanta. 
INFANTA.  (Monotonously.)  M'Lord  is  much  too  kind. 

(She  sits.  The  Duchess  sighs  apologetically.) 

DUCHESS.  You  must  pardon  the  Princess,  Monsieur.  Though  I 
have  done  my  best  to  teach  her  the  correct  manners  of  court, 
there  are  times  when  a  gentle  reminder  is  necessary. 

SEVERE.  (Looking  down  at  the  Infanta.)  I'm  sure  you  have  done 
admirably,  Duchess. 

DUCHESS.  It  pleases  me  that  her  spirited  nature  does  not  disturb 

Your  Lordship. 
SEVERE.   On  the  contrary,  I  find  it  quite  charming.   So  many 

young  women  have  no  minds  at  all.  My  bride  will,  I  am  sure, 

create  quite  a  sensation  at  the  Court  of  France. 
INFANTA.  (With  eyes  averted.)  M'Lord  is  too  kind. 
SEVERE.    (Turns    to    the    Duchess.)    It's    time    for    me    to    go, 

Duchess.  If  you  will  advise  my  coachman  for  me,  I  shall  say 

my  good-byes  directly. 
DUCHESS.  Certainly,  M'Lord. 

(She  moves  UC  to  the  table,  picks  up  the  bell,  and  rings  it 
to  summon  Dorothea.) 

INFANTA.  Does  M'Lord  leave  Spain  tonight? 

SEVERE.  (Grandly;  moving  around  upstage  end  oi  bench  LC  and 

stopping  behind  it.)  Yes,  there  are  several  matters  at  home  that 

are  quite  pressing.  People  to  see,  papers  to  sign — so  many  things 

when  one  is  as  important  as  I. 
DUCHESS.   (Crossing  to  chair  at  RC.)   Lord  Severe  will  return 

within  the  year,  at  which  time  you  will  be  married  at  the  Church 

of  La  Atocha  by  the  Papal  nuncio. 
INFANTA.  All  seems  to  be  arranged.   (Rises.)   Why  was  I  not 

consulted,  Aunt? 
DUCHESS.  (Turns.)  It  did  not  seem  necessary  that  you  have  any 

voice  in  the  proceedings.  (Sits.)  What  could  you  have  added? 

You  are  but  a  child. 

INFANTA.  By  your  own  tongue  I  am  a  princess! 
DUCHESS.  You  have  not  yet  come  of  age  to  concern  yourself 

directly  with  affairs  of  state. 

INFANTA.  And  yet  I  have  come  of  age  to  marry ! 
DUCHESS.  This  marriage  is  being  arranged  for  the  sake  p£  the 

Spanish  Empire.  You  show  little  love  for  your  country  if  you 

think  only  of  your  own  happiness. 
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INFANTA.  (Sadly.)  It  is  a  sorry  thing  to  be  a  princess. 

(She  sits  on  the  bench  at  LC  again.  DOROTHEA  enters  from 
R,  comes  DR,  and  curtsies.) 

DOROTHEA.  M'Lady? 

DUCHESS.  Dorothea,  have  M'Lord  de  Compiegne's  carriage  made 

ready. 

DOROTHEA.  Yes,  M'Lady. 
DUCHESS.   (With  a  gesture  toward  the  table  UC.)  And  freshen 

the  water  upon  those  flowers. 
DOROTHEA.  Yes,  M'Lady. 

(She  exits  at  R.  The  Duchess  addresses  the  Infanta  smilingly.) 

DUCHESS.  Infanta,  give  Lord  Severe  something  as  a  token  to 
remember  his  betrothed  by. 

(Lord  Severe  shrugs,  smiles  condescendingly,  and  comes  to 
the  downstage  edge  of  the  bench.) 

INFANTA.  (Extending  her  jeweled  hand.)  Which  of  my  rings 
would  you  have,  M'Lord? 

SEVERE.  (Laughing.)  What  an  innocent  to  think  that  one  of  her 
small  rings  would  fit  upon  my  great  hand ! 

INFANTA.  (With  double  meaning.)  I  thought  M'Lord  might  put 
it  upon  a  chain  and  wind  it  around  his  neck ! 

SEVERE.  Ah,  Duchess,  you  have  taught  the  Infanta  to  use  her 
wits  as  well  as  her  words ! 

DUCHESS,  (Sharply;  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  to  the  table.)  In- 
fanta, give  Lord  Severe  one  of  the  flowers  from  your  birthday 
wreath. 

INFANTA.  But  those  flowers  are  withered  and  no  longer  beauti- 
ful. 

DUCHESS.  (Impatiently.)  What  do  you  suppose  Lord  Severe  de 
Compiegne  cares  for  beauty? 

(The  Infanta  rises,  turns  toward  Lord  Severe,  and  appraises 
him  closely.) 

INFANTA.  Then  ...  it  is  as  I  said  to  Bossu.  Many  people  know 
nothing  of  the  beautiful  things  of  life. 

DUCHESS.  And  who  is  Bossu? 

INFANTA.  (Still  looking  at  Lord  Severe.)  The  dwarf  that  enter- 
tained at  this  morning's  party. 

DUCHESS.  And  what  do  you  know  of  this  dwarf's  philosophy? 

INFANTA.  He  told  me. 

DUCHESS.    (Rises,  startled.)    Nonsense!   I  was  with  you  every 
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moment  of  this  morning's  entertainment.   He  did  not  speak  a 

word  to  you  while  I  was  by  your  side.  (With  a  step  toward  the 

Infanta.)  When  could  you  have  conversed  with  him? 
INFANTA.  This  afternoon. 
DUCHESS.  This  afternoon?  Where? 
INFANTA.  (With  a  sweep  of  her  hand.)  Here,  in  this  very  room. 

(Moving  UC.)   While  the  others  were  having  fun,  I  had  him 

summoned  from  the  Arena  and  brought  here. 
DUCHESS.  This  is  scandalous! 
SEVERE.  Allow  me  to  interfere,  M'Lady.  You  and  I  were  in  the 

next  chamber.  Would  we  not  have  seen  this  dwarf  leave,  had  he 

actually  been  here? 
DUCHESS.  Not  necessarily. 
INFANTA.  He  used  the  other  stairway. 
DUCHESS.  Then  he  must  still  be  in  the  palace. 
INFANTA.  He  is  probably  in  the  Arena,  dancing  for  the  guests. 

(She  remains  standing  with  her  back  toward  the  audience. 
Lord  Severe  paces  L  and  peers  off  through  the  archway.) 

DUCHESS.  Tell  me,  Princess!  What  did  you  discuss  with  this 
horrible  hunchback? 

INFANTA.  (Turning  front  and  remembering  happily.)  He  told 
me  of  the  forest  where  he  lives.  He  talked  to  me,  sweeter  than 
the  lark  that  carols  at  dawn  in  my  father's  garden.  He  told  me 
of  love  and  hope  and  beauty.  We  were  happy,  and  yet  (sadly) — 
he  is  a  pathetic  figure. 

DUCHESS.  (With  a  step  toward  the  Infanta.)  He  is  not  pathetic. 
(Angrily.)  He  is  horrible  and  ugly. 

INFANTA.  (Compassionately.)  That  is  what  makes  him  so 
pathetic.  Bossu  loves  beautiful  things.  There  is  no  room  for  ugli- 
ness in  his  heart!  And  yet  he  himself  is  so  homely  to  the  eye 
that  children  laugh  at  him,  and  beasts  flee  from  him.  Luckily, 
he  does  not  know  that  he  is  horrible  to  see.  He  believes  himself 
haunted  by  a  face — a  hideous  face — a  face  which  he  knows  not 
to  be  his  own,  reflected  from  every  brook  and  stream,  mocking 
him,  jeering  at  him.  But  he  has  a  good  heart.  (Looking  at  her 
aunt;  with  sudden  resolve.)  And — and  I  love  him! 

(Lord  Severe  turns,  startled  and  uneasy.  The  Duchess  gasps, 
outraged.) 

DUCHESS.  Infanta! 

INFANTA.  Yes,  Aunt,  I  love  him! 

SEVERE.  (Coming  toward  her;  with  a  faint  sneer.)  Are  you  sure 

it  is  really  love?  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  pity? 
INFANTA.  (Quietly.)  Perhaps  it  is  pity.  I  don't  know. 
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SEVERE.  Then  pity  him  not.   (With  an  indifferent  laugh.)   His 

misshapen  form  is  really  a  blessing. 
INFANTA.    (With  a  step  toward  him;  angrily.)    Do  you  make 

sport  o£  me  because  I  feel  compassion  for  this  poor  unfortunate 

born  not  in  Christ's  image,  but  in  that  of  the  devil? 
SEVERE.  (Suavely.)  It  is  a  blessing  to  all  beggars  to  be  missing 

an  arm  or  a  leg.  It  brings  them  sympathy  from  passers-by  who 

drop  coins  pityingly  into  their  cups. 
INFANTA.  You  are  cold  and  cruel.  Bossu  has  no  desire  for  gold. 

He  wants  only  to  be  loved. 

(The  Duchess  paces  at  RC  and  DR.) 

DUCHESS.  This  whole  affair  must  be  kept  quiet,  or  it  will  become 

the  scandal  of  the  Spanish  Court! 
INFANTA.  Scandal  that  the  child  of  the  Blood  Royal  has  a  heart 

that  bleeds  for  an  unfortunate? 

(DOROTHEA    enters  from  R,  carrying  a   small  pitcher  of 
water,  and  crosses  directly  to  the  table  UC.) 

DOROTHEA.  The  carriage  is  ready,  M'Lady. 

SEVERE.  We  will  not  be  needing  it  yet.   (Tauntingly.)   I  have 

decided  to  stay  and  see  this  playlet  out. 
INFANTA.  Do  you  find  my  unhappiness  amusing,  Monsieur? 

(Dorothea,  with  the  pitcher  poised,  stops  and  listens  covertly. 
The  Duchess  notices  and  addresses  her  sharply.) 

DUCHESS.  Merely  freshen  the  water  on  the  flowers,  Dorothea! 
(Dorothea  proceeds  to  add  water  to  the  shallow  bowl.) 

Infanta,  you  must  tell  the  dwarf  to  leave  and  never  return. 

INFANTA.  Send  him  back  to  the  forest  to  be  haunted?  Never. 

DUCHESS.  Very  well,  then.  I  shall  have  him  thrown  out.  Doro- 
thea! 

DOROTHEA.  (Turns,  frightened.)  Yes,  M'Lady? 

DUCHESS.  There  is  a  dwarf  in  the  Arena.  Have  the  guards  give 
him  fifty  lashes  upon  the  bare  back. 

INFANTA.  Oh! 

DUCHESS.  Then  have  him  hung  from  the  willow  tree  that  grows 
beyond  the  window  of  the  Infanta's  chamber. 

INFANTA.  Aunt!  No! 

DUCHESS.  Do  as  I  say. 

DOROTHEA.  Yes,  M'Lady. 

(She  puts  the  pitcher  down  upon  the  table  UC  and  hurries  to- 
ward the  archway  at  L.) 
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DUCHESS.  Wait!  I  have  a  better  idea.  (Dorothea  stops  and  turns 

near  archway.)  Bring  the  dwarf  here. 
DOROTHEA.  Yes,  M'Lady. 

(She  curtsies  and  exits  hastily  at  L.  The  Infanta  watches  her 
aunt  nervously.) 

INFANTA.  Aunt,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
DUCHESS.  Wait  and  see. 

(She  turns  away  and  stops  at  RC,  in  front  of  the  chair.  Lord 
Severe  goes  to  her.) 

SEVERE.  May  I  be  of  any  service? 
DUCHESS.  I  think  not. 

SEVERE.  (Significantly.)  I  am  expert  at  handling  a  horsewhip. 
DUCHESS.  There  will  be  no  violence.  Would  you  draw  aside  that 
drape  ? 

(She  indicates  an  imaginary  drape  hanging  on  the  imaginary 
"fourth  wall,"  a  wall  supposedly  between  the  stage  and  the 
audience.  He  moves  DC  and  pantomimes  drawing  it  aside.) 

SEVERE.  Yes,  Duchess.  (Comprehending.)  Ah!  A  mirror! 

INFANTA.  (Horror-stricken.)  The  looking  glass ! 

DUCHESS.  This  will  be  a  far  easier  method  of  getting  rid  of  our 

dwarfed  troublemaker.  (Going  to  her;  positively.)  And  a  much 

more  certain  way ! 
INFANTA.  No,  Aunt!  I  will  tell  Bossu  to  go.  I  will  tell  him  I  hate 

him,  that  I  never  want  to  see  him  again.  Only  do  not  show  him 

his  reflection! 
DUCHESS.  It  is  too  late,  Infanta.  (Moving  past  her  to  C.)  I  have 

decided.  (With  a  gesture.)  He  must  see  the  mirror. 
INFANTA.  Have  pity! 
DUCHESS.  (Smugly.)  My  mind  is  made  up. 

(She  cannot  resist  a  feminine  impulse  to  check  her  hair  ar- 
rangement before  the  imaginary  glass.  There  is  the  sound  of 
FOOTSTEPS  off  L.  All  glance  toward  it.  The  Infanta  looks 
pleadingly  from  her  aunt  to  Lord  Severe.  He  counters  out  of 
the  scene  toward  R.  The  Duchess  speaks  to  the  Infanta,  her 
voice  tinged  with  sarcasm.) 

There  now!  He  is  coming.  Dry  your  eyes,  Princess.  You  would 
not  want  your — lover — to  see  you  with  tears  on  your  cheek. 
INFANTA.  (Listening.)  His  foot  falls  upon  the  top  stair.  He  is 
coming ! 

(The  Infanta  hastens  to  LC  and  peers  off  through  the  archway. 
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DOROTHEA  enters  from  L.  She  crosses  to  C  and  smiles  at 
the  Duchess,  who  turns,  walks  UC,  and  stands  motionless,  her 
back  to  the  audience.  Dorothea  exits  at  R.) 

He  is  at  the  door.  (Suddenly  calling  out  in  fear.)  No,  Bossu.  No! 

Do  not  come  in! 

(LE  BOSSU  enters  at  L.  Lord  Severe  turns  profile  to  the 
audience,  his  back  toward  Le  Bossu,  and  looks  off  R.  The 
Dwarf  looks  around  in  bewilderment.  The  Infanta  weeps 
softly.) 

LE  BOSSU.  Why  are  you  all  so  silent?  Why  do  you  weep,  In- 
fanta? (Moving  to  her  at  LC.)  Have  you  sent  for  me  to  tell  me 
that  I  must  go  away? 

(She  buries  her  face  in  her  hands  and  turns  away,  unable  to 
speak.) 

I  thought  so.  (Sees  the  mirror  and  walks  awkwardly  toward  it  at 
DLC.)  You  again!  Why  have  you  come  here  to  the  Court  of 
Spain?  Why  do  you  torment  the  beautiful  Infanta?  (Forcefully.) 
You  have  my  soul,  but  you  shall  not  capture  hers! 

(He  raises  his  hand  to  strike  the  "glass"  At  the  height  of  the 
blow,  he  stops.  His  voice  is  suddenly  low  and  curious.) 

You  raise  your  hand  .  .  .  just  as  I.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  mortals?  Your  lips  move,  just  as  mine.  You— 
you  imitate  me  exactly. 

(He  gestures  experimentally,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  "reflec- 
tion.") 

You  tip  your  hat.  You  bend  your  arm.  Let  me  feel  your  face, 
demon.  (Reaches  out.)  Your  hand  stops  me!  It  is  cold — colder 
than  the  silver  moonbeams  that  dance  upon  the  snow  in  winter. 
Why  must  you  haunt  me,  horrible  little  man?  Cruel  monster, 
why  do  you  leer  at  me  so? 

Wait!  You  wear  a  rose  in  your  belt.  (Steps  back,  comparing  it 
with  his  own.)  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  the  Infanta 
threw  to  me.  Could  she  have  given  you  one,  too?  (Looks  to- 
ward the  Infanta,  but  she  only  sobs.)  No,  for  you  are  too  horri- 
ble. But — she  had  but  one  rose,  and  it  was  given  to  me!  (Re- 
moves rose  from  his  belt  and  holds  it  up.)  Therefore,  yours  is 
the  same  as  mine.  But  I  have  my  own  here  in  my  hand.  I  tear  a 
petal  from  my  bloorn.  (Does  so,  watching  his  reflection.)  You  do 
the  same. 

(He  crumples  the  rose  angrily,  hurls  it  to  the  floor,  and 
tramples  upon  it.) 

You  crush  your  rose  beneath  your  foot  .  .  .  just  as  I.  God  in 
heaven !  We  are  the  same !  (Frantically  feeling  the  surface  of  the 
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"minor")  This  ,  .  .  this  is  glass!  This  glass  is  like  an  echo  to 
the  eye!  (Horrified.)  And  you  are  my  very  image!  Then  I  am  the 
hideous  dwarf  of  the  forest.  (Repelled  and  backing  away.)  It  is 
I  that  cause  the  flowers  to  wither  in  my  path!  And  children  to 
laugh  at  me,  not  with  me!  (Grasping  desperately  for  hope.)  But 
the  Infanta — she  laughed  with  me,  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  I  loved 
her.  But  now  she  will  not  have  me.  (Brokenly.)  I  ...  I  am  a 
monster!  There  is  nothing  beautiful  in  me! 

(He  sinks  to  his  knees  and  moans  despairingly.) 

Oh,  why  had  my  father  not  killed  me  in  the  same  hour  that  I 
was  born?  (Hides  his  face  in  his  hands,  weeps.)  Go  away. 
Horrid  countenance,  go  away!  (Lifts  his  face.)  No.  It's  true. 
My  spirit  has  forsaken  me.  I  am  a  hunchbacked  dwarf. 

(He  falls  to  the  floor  and  lies  motionless.  There  is  a  pause. 
All  turn  and  stare  at  the  inert  figure.  A  small  cry  escapes  the 
Infanta.  She  rushes  to  him.) 

INFANTA.  Bossu!  Bossu!  I  do  love  you  truly!  Bossu,  my  dwarf. 
(Sinks  to  her  knees  at  the  left  of  the  Dwarf's  body.)  Come  back! 
Talk  to  me,  Bossu!  Dance  for  me! 

(Lord  Severe  walks  down  to  the  right  of  the  inert  body,  prods 
it  indifferently  with  the  toe  of  his  bootf  and  laughs  shortly.) 

SEVERE.  Your  dwarf  will  dance  for  you  no  more. 
INFANTA.  (Weeping.)  Bossu!  Bossu!  My  dwarf! 
DUCHESS.  (Coming  downstage.)  Infanta!  It  is  not  for  the 

Daughter  of  the  Blood  Royal  to  weep. 
INFANTA.  (Weeping.)  Bossu! 

(Lord  Severe  turns  away  and  moves  to  the  front  of  the  chair 
RC.) 

DUCHESS.  Infanta!  (Sternly.)  Repeat  after  me.  I  am  the  Infanta 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  .  .  . 

(There  is  a  long  pause.  The  Infanta's  weeping  gradually  sub- 
sides. She  slowly  rises  and  repeats  tonelessly.) 

INFANTA.  "I  am  the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  .  .  ." 
DUCHESS.  Princess  Maria  Juanita  Antoinette  Emanuela  .  .  . 
INFANTA.  "Princess  Maria  Juanita  Antoinette  Emanuela  .  .  ." 
DUCHESS.  And  heir  to  the  throne  of  my  father,  Fernando  the 

Fourth,  Emperor  of  Spain. 
INFANTA.  "And  heir  to  the  throne  of  my  father,  Fernando  the 

Fourth,  Emperor  of  Spain." 
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DUCHESS.  (Coldly.)  I  hope  that  this  has  taught  you  something, 

Infanta. 
INFANTA,  (Now  fully  composed.)  Tell  me,  Lord  Severe:  Will  I 

ever  hear  Le  Bossu  talk  to  me  again? 
SEVERE.  No,  Infanta.  He  is  dead. 
INFANTA,  (Quietly.)  Then  he  was  right.  The  horrid  little  man 

did  capture  his  soul. 

(She  walks  UC  to  the  table,  picks  up  her  lace  mantilla,  and 
comes  downstage  again.  Slowly  and  with  great  dignity,  she 
kneels  again  beside  the  body,  and  spreads  the  mantilla  gently 
over  the  lifeless  Dwarf.  She  then  crosses  herself  and  rises 
sorrowfully.) 

Forgive   my  tears  this  once,  Aunt.  I  have  a  slight  ache  .  .  . 
here.  (Places  her  hand  to  het  heart.)  But  it  will  pass. 

(She  walks  slowly  to  the  archway  at  R.  Severe  approaches  the 
body  again,  and  again  kicks  it  as  if  it  were  a  repulsive  thing.) 

SEVERE.  Hmph !  Perhaps  he  has  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
INFANTA.   (Pausing  in  the  doorway.)  For  the  future,  let  those 
who  come  to  play  with  me  .  .  .  have  no  hearts. 

(She  turns  and  goes  out  at  R.  All  those  remaining  are  motion- 
less, silent.  The  offstage  clock  strikes  a  MEASURED, 
BOOMING  TOLL  OF  FOUR.  Slowly,  the  CURTAINS 
CLOSE.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


pONCERNING  the  writing  of  the  play  and  the  directing  of  its 
|j  initial  production,  the  author,  Lewy  Olfson,  has  written  as 
follows : 

"When  the  Eight-Thirty  Players  began  rehearsals  o£  IN- 
FANTA, it  was  still  called  *The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta/ 
Oscar  Wilde's  original  title.  However,  for  several  reasons,  we 
decided  to  change  it  to  the  shortened  form  before  actual  per- 
formance. For  some  reason,  many  people  seemed  to  think  that 
— under  the  old  title — we  were  referring  to  the  Nativity  of 
Our  Lord  and  that  this  was  a  Christmas  play.  Others  thought 
the  title  too  long  for  easy  pronunciation  in  its  original  form. 
Then,  too,  I  believe  this  script  is  the  first  to  deviate  so  widely 
from  the  actual  short  story  plot  as  to  make  the  Infanta  Maria 
the  sympathetic  character  and  protagonist.  Since  in  this  ver- 
sion it  is  her  play  (as  opposed  to  others  where  she  is  but  a  foil 
for  the  Dwarf),  I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  definite 
difference  in  the  titles.  People  who  were  familiar  with  Wilde's 
story  will  still  recognize  the  connection  but  will  not  expect  to 
see  the  characters  of  his  story — and  the  situation — lifted  in 
toto  onto  the  stage.  I  believe  they  would  have  if  the  original 
title  had  been  retained. 

"If  you  are  familiar  with  the  original  story,  you  know  that 
it  is  generally  classed  as  a  fairy  tale.  By  raising  the  Infanta's 
age,  by  giving  her  a  depth  of  personality,  by  introducing  the 
entirely  new  subplot  of  the  marriage  angle,  I  feel  I  have 
raised  the  age  level  at  which  the  story  is  aimed.  Thereby,  too, 
I  have  changed  it  enough  from  its  original  form  to  warrant  a 
different  title. 

"Incidentally,  an  interesting  sidelight  to  the  story  was  dis- 
covered by  the  actress  who  played  the  role  of  Le  Bossu.  She 
had  been  reading  the  now-famous  biography,  Moulin  Rouge, 
where  she  learned  that  Oscar  Wilde  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
artist,  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
'The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta*  is  Wilde's  none-too-clever ly 
disguised  story  of  Lautrec's  (the  Dwarf's)  unhappy  romance 
with  Marie  Charlet  (the  Infanta)  ?  Mile.  Charlet  was  cold  and 
cruel,  as  is  the  Infanta  in  the  original  story.  Like  Le  Bossu, 
Lautrec  was  oblivious — usually — to  his  own  deformities  and 
constantly  engrossed  in  his  painting.  And  just  as  Marie  Char- 
let  breaks  the  artist's  heart,  so  does  the  Infanta  break  the 
Dwarf's.  An  interesting  conjecture,  isn't  it?" 

For  those  who  seek  the  exalted  inspiration  of  tragic  drama  with 
a  classic  flavor,  INFANTA  will  have  a  particular  appeal.  The 
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anguished  monologue  o£  Le  Bossu  as  he  threatens,  discourses  with, 
and  finally  recognizes  his  own  image  in  the  mirror  can  be  an  un- 
forgettable moment  for  an  audience. 


"THE  FOURTH  WALL" 

There  may  be  some,  of  course,  who  consider  the  use  of  the 
imaginary  "fourth  wall"  between  the  actor  and  the  audience  as  an 
antiquated  convention.  As  a  theatrical  convention,  it  is  true  that 
the  device  was  widely  used  in  an  earlier  era.  Nonetheless,  its 
special  use  in  the  climax  of  this  drama  is  both  pertinent  and  power- 
ful. Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  better  way  of  placing 
the  scene  so  that  it  would  be  artistically  valid  for  Le  Bossu  to  play 
it  with  his  tortured  countenance  directly  toward  the  audience. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  subsequent  producing  groups  have 
sometimes  placed  the  mirror  in  a  position  other  than  on  the  "fourth 
wall."  Several  directors  have  placed  it  UC  on  the  rear  wall  and 
concealed  it  until  the  psychological  moment  with  an  unobtrusive 
but  inexpensive  set  of  plastic  draw-drapes.  This  tended  to  move 
the  Dwarf's  scene  farther  upstage,  and  he  played  it  with  only  an 
occasional  glance  into  the  looking  glass.  After  his  collapse,  the 
Duchess  draws  the  drapes  closed  again. 

A  few  directors  have  used  the  interesting  device  of  placing  a 
large  and  ornate  wooden  frame  (without  glass,  of  course)  in  the 
position  DC.  This  required  the  adding  of  an  explanatory  remark  or 
two  near  the  beginning  of  the  play  when  Dorothea  pantomimed 
the  drawing  of  an  imaginary  drape  across  it.  Naturally,  it  also 
necessitated  the  careful  re-blocking  of  the  action  in  order  that  the 
narrow  frame  not  interfere  with  the  audience's  view. 

THE  COSTUMES 
(Suggestions  based  on  the  author's  initial  production) 

THE  INFANTA  may  wear  a  simple  white  organdy  dress,  print 
cummerbund,  black  lace  mantilla,  silver  coronet,  black  slippers, 
rings  of  silver  and  onyx.  A  crimson  rose  is  pinned  at  her  waist. 

LE  BOSSU  is  clothed  in  black  tights,  long-sleeved  and  loose- 
fitting  blouse,  black  peasant  cap,  black  slippers. 

DOROTHEA'S  costume  may  consist  of  man's  white  shirt  with 
butt  on- down   collar,   print   necktie,   straight   black  skirt,   high- 
heeled  black  slippers. 

THE  DUCHESS  may  wear  a  long-sleeved  and  tight-fitting  black 
blouse,  full  black  taffeta  skirt,  print  cummerbund,  black  lace 
mantilla,  high-heeled  slippers,  a  ring  of  silver. 

LORD  SEVERE  de  COMPIEGNE  may  be  costumed  in  a  black 
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tuxedo  jacket,  black  trousers,  white  shirt,  black  bow  tie,  black 
shoes,  with  a  white  flower  in  his  lapel. 

THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 
chair  (at  RC) 
bench  (at  LC) 
table,  servant-summoning  bell,  shallow  bowl  with  flowers  (at  U  C) 

BROUGHT  ON 

rose,  silver  cross  on  a  chain  (The  Infanta) 

coronet  on  pillow,  small  pitcher  for  watering  flowers  (Dorothea, 

from  R) 


Suggestions  for  CONSTRUCTING  AN  ARCHWAY  for 
Flats  or  Screens : 


TOGGLE  BAR  OR  RAIL 


STILE 


ARCHWAY  may  be  fitted  to  existing 
door  flat  or  window  flat  .  .  .  Sweeps 
are  cut  with  coping  saw  or  on  handsaw 
and  fitted  to  position  by  glue,  1  Vi " 
screws,  and  corner  blocks  of  plywood. 

THICKNESS  strips— 6 ",  8",  or  10"  wide 
— can  be  cut  from  wallboard  or  other 
semiflexible  material,  then  nailed  or  tacked 
into  position.  Joinings  are  concealed  with 
muslin,  dutchmen,  and  paint. 


SIDE  VIEW  (backstage) 
showing  sweeps,  thick- 
nesses, and  bracing. 

A\ 


FRONT  OF  RAT  OR  SCREEN 


RAIL         >; 


DETAILS  of  cutting 
and  fitting  SWEEPS 
to  rectangular  open- 
ing. 


-STILE 
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Whimsical  Comedy 


THREE 

on  a  bench 


DORIS  PERKINS  ESTRADA  lived  in  Oklahoma  until  she  graduated 
from  high  school.  Her  special  interest  in  drama  first  demonstrated 
itself  in  early  childhood  when  she  persuaded  the  other  children  in 
the  neighborhood  to  dress  in  makeshift  costumes  and  present  her 
plays  for  anyone  who  would  watch  them.  Her  active  participation 
in  dramatic  productions  continued  through  school,  and  she  majored 
in  drama  and  English  in 'college.  She  graduated  from  Graceland 
College  and  received  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  College 
of  the  Pacific,  in  California. 

For  ten  years,  Mrs.  Estrada  has  been  director  of  drama  for  her 
local  church  and  has  written  short  plays  and  skits  as  the  need  for 
them  has  arisen.  Her  three  children  have  been  the  incentive  for 
her  other  writing,  most  of  which  has  been  in  the  field  of  children's 
literature. 

"I  never  cease  to  be  fascinated,"  says  Mrs.  Estrada,  "by  the 
drama  in  the  lives  of  people  we  meet  everyday  —  the  little  comedies, 
the  poignant  struggles,  the  unusual  plots." 


THREE  ON  A  BENCH.  ©1953,  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"THREE  ON  A  BENCH/1  A  SHORT  COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 

^HERE'S  a  bright  green  bench  in  a  bright  green  park  on^this 
I  brightest  of  days  in  May.  But  it  doesn't  seem  like  a  bright 
day  at  all  for  Betty,  who's  just  out  of  high  school,  and  Harry, 
"an  older  man" — two  months  older.  She  carries  the  picnic 
lunch,  and  her  pretty  face  is  clouded  with  anger;  he  follows 
miserably,  trying  futilely  to  explain  about  "the  other  girl,"  a 
vivacious  redhead  who  sports  a  new  blue  and  gray  convertible. 
Her  name  is  Marge  Harris;  and — according  to  Betty — Harry 
has  just  stared  at  Marge  for  an  unnecessarily  long  time!  The 
quarrel  soon  mounts  to  monumental,  nonspeaking  proportions. 

Then  this  stranger,  this  Mrs.  Moore,  trudges  into  the  bright 
green  park,  spots  the  wide  expanse  of  unused  bench  between 
Betty  and  Harry,  wedges  her  bulk  comfortably  between  ^them, 
is  soon  poking  around  in  their  picnic  sack,  munching  their  egg 
sandwiches,  and  scattering  crumbs  of  bread  and  wisdom  with 
innocent  abandon. 

Yes,  she's  quite  a  woman,  this  Mrs.  Moore.  There  was  a  time 
when  she  was  first  married  that  her  late  husband,  George, 
carried  her  across  the  threshold;  but  she  honestly  doubts  if 
there's  a  man  alive  who  could  do  it  now.  But  no  matter  if  she 
is  heavy-set,  her  Cupid's  touch  proves  as  light  and  tantalizing 
as  a  lovebird's  feather.  With  the  unobtrusive  help  of  her 
"George,"  there  must  have  been  many  a  wooing  and  wedding 
she's  saved  from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  disharmony. 
With  sly,  sure  strokes,  she  holds  up  a  fascinating  mirror  to  the 
vagaries  of  young  lovers;  and  in  no  time  at  all,  Betty  and  Harry 
see  themselves  and  their  problem  in  a  new  light  and  are  off, 
hand  in  hand,  with  new  plans  and  happy  hopes. 

Yes,  you  can  see  a  lot  of  things  in  a  bright  green  park 
enchanted  with  the  magic  breath  of  spring— especially  if  you 
live  in  an  apartment  overlooking  the  park  and  make  a  business 
of  seeing  such  things,  as  Mrs.  Moore  does!  It's  just  as  Police- 
man Callahan  (who's  had  a  marryin1  eye  on  the  Widow  Moore 
for  some  time  now)  puts  it,  "It's  ^amazin1,  Mrs.  Moore,  the  way 
you  can  figure  out  human  nature." 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  APPEAR  IN  THE  ONE-ACT  COMEDY,  "THREE  ON  A  BENCH,"  INCLUDE 

TWO    MEN    AND    TWO   WOMEN 

BETTY 

A    Girl— Just    Out    of   High    School 

HARRY 

An  "Older  Man"— Two  Months  Older 

MRS.  MOORE 

A  Kindly  Widow,  in  Late  Middle  Age 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN 

Who  Patrols  the  Bright  Green  Park 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE   TIME:    THE    SEASON    OF    SPRING;   THE    HOUR    IS    NOON—OR   THERE- 
ABOUTS. 

THE  PLACE:  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A  BRIGHT  GREEN   PARK  WITH  A  LONELY 
BENCH. 
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The  Setting 


FOR   THIS   ONE-ACT   COMEDY   IS  A    BENCH    IN   THE  CENTER  OF  A   PARK, 

DOMINANT  at  Center,  of  course,  is  the  gay,  green  bench.  Around  it 
on  the  ground  bloom  some  of  the  brightest  flowers  that  the  month 
of  May  can  muster— so  bright  are  they,  in  fact,  that  they  seem  scarcely 
real!  There  could  be  a  lamppost  off  to  one  side;  but  it's  daytime,  so  it 
doesn't  really  matter.  Looming  in  the  background,  there  might  be  the 
outline  of  a  skyscraper;  or  it  may  be  only  a  serene  expanse  of  blue  sky. 
(Or,  for  that  matter,  it  could  even  be  a  brick  wall) 

Perhaps  there's  a  leafy  tree  or  two,  a  section  of  stone  or  metal 
•fence — but  no,  these  are  luxuries  that  we  might  very  well  do  withoutl 
And  anyhow  .  .  .  well,  you  know  how  parks  are. 


^(CYCLORAMA   OR  BACKDROP    OF  SKYSCRAP£R)N 
ENTRANCE1  -@^>  LAMPPOST  (OPTIONAL)  ENTRANCE 


I     «!T<.     \-f  I 


STONE    FENCE   SEGMENT  (OPTIONAL) 


ORNAMENTAL 
TRfE 


ORNAMENTAL 
TREE 


PARK  BENCH 


^SHRUBBERY 


SHRUBBERY 


(TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY  OPTIONAL) 


ENTRANCE  ENTRANCE 

FLOOR  PLAN      *THREE  ON  K  BENCH"'      (SCENIC  SET-UP)  \ 
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THREE  ON  A  BENCH 

won  a  DISTINGUISHED  RATING  in  the  District  and 
State  One- Act  Play  Festivals  of  Virginia,  on  March  11  and 
March  24,  1955,  with  Miss  Eleanor  Berger  directing  the 
presentation  by  Randolph  Henry  High  School,  Charlotte 
Court  House,  Virginia. 

As  presented  by  the  High  School,  King  City,  Missouri, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pearl  Yates,  THREE  ON  A 
BENCH  won  an  EXCELLENT  RATING  in  the  1955 
Marysville  (Missouri)  State  College  competition,  in  which 
twenty-two  one-act  plays  contended. 

THREE  ON  A  BENCH  earned  a  NUMBER  1  (TOP) 
RATING  in  the  Crawford  County  League  One-Act  Play 
Contest  in  Kansas,  on  December  3,  1953.  The  production 
was  staged  by  the  High  School  of  Front enac,  Kansas,  and 
directed  by  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Ball. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  Individual  performance  of  "Three  on  a 
Bench."  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for 
stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 


V" 
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Bench 


SCENE:  A  WOODEN  BENCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A  PARK. 


TIME:   THE  HOUR  IS  NOON;   THE  SEASON  IS  SPRING- 
TIME. 


CURTAINS  OPEN;  and  for  a  moment,  the  bench  sits 
1  there  looking  very  much  alone  for  a  park  bench  in  May. 
After  a  time,  there  is  the  sound  of  Officer  Callahan's  WHIS- 
TLING off  somewhere  toward  the  Right.  The  tune  is  "Kil- 
larney"  It  grows  nearer,  and  soon  OFFICER  CALLAHAN 
himself  comes  into  view  at  the  Up  Right  corner  of  the  scene, 
twirling  his  stick.  He's  the  good-natured,  middle-aged  park 
patrolman.  With  a  casual  glance  around,  he  saunters  leisurely 
across  to  Up  Center,  stops,  glances  rather  curiously  toward 
the  bench,  then  resumes  his  stroll  on  across  to  the  Up  Left 
corner,  where  he  goes  out  of  sight. 
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Soon,  BETTY  and  HARRY  enter  from  Left,  arguing  as 
they  come  into  view,  Betty  is  a  young  woman,  just  out  of  high 
school;  Harry  is  an  "older  man" — two  mouths  older.  She 
wears  a  pretty,  summery  dress  and  a  pout;  he  wears  slacks 
and  sport  shirt  and  looks  miserable.  She  carries  her  purse  and 
precedes  him  as  they  move  toward  the  front  of  the  bench.  He 
carries  the  lunch  sack. 

BETTY.  You  stared  at  her. 
HARRY.  I  did  not. 
BETTY.  You  did. 
HARRY.  Did  not. 
BETTY.  Did. 

(She  places  her  purse — rather  too  forcefully — at  the  center  of 
the  bench.  He  places  the  lunch  sack — rather  too  forcefully — 
beside  her  purse.) 

HARRY.  I  just  glanced  at  her  as  she  passed  by. 

BETTY.  I  suppose  you  were  admiring  her  new  brown  dress. 

HARRY.  (In  front  of  left  end  of  bench.)  It  was  gray.  With  little 

purple  speckles. 
BETTY.  (Whirls  to  face  him.)  So!  You  did  stare  at  her!  Enough 

to  notice  those  tiny  little  speckles. 
HARRY.   (Takes  handkerchief  from  pocket  and  brushes  his  half 

of  bench.)  Well,  at  least  I  wasn't  staring  at  the  speckles  on  her 

nose. 
BETTY.  Oh!  (Dangerously.)  YouVe  been  close  enough  to  her  to 

notice  that  she  has  freckles  on  her  nose  ? 

HARRY.  No !  I  didn't  mean  that.  (Straightens,  pockets  his  hand- 
kerchief.) I  was  only  trying  to  defend  myself. 
BETTY.  (Removing  handkerchief  from  purse  and  dusting  her  half 

of  bench.)  Only  a  person  with  a  guilty  conscience  feels  obliged 

to  defend  himself. 
HARRY.  (His  voice  unwillingly  approaching  a  yell.)  I  don't  even 

know  whether  she  has  freckles.  Let's  leave  it  at  that.   (Trying 

to   end   the   argument,   emphatically  pronouncing   each  word.) 

Marge  Harris  does  not  have  freckles ! 
BETTY.  (Straightening  and  replacing  handkerchief.)  She  has  the 

worst  freckles  I've  ever  seen. 

(With  a  frustrated  moan,  Harry  plops  himself  down  at  left 
end  of  bench  and  drops  his  head  into  his  hands.) 

HARRY.  Spare  me. 

BETTY.  (Facing  front.)  To  think!  (Turns,  paces  away  toward  R.) 
A  girl  I've  never  even  noticed!  (Folds  her  arras.)  I've  been  all 
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through  school  with  Marge  Harris  and  never  have  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  her. 

HARRY.  That's  because  you  aren't  a  boy. 

BETTY.  She's  that  plain!  I've  never  even  noticed  her.  But  all  she 
has  to  do  is  walk  past  you,  and  your  eyes  light  up  like  neon 
signs.  (Turns;  scathingly.)  Harry — the  Boy  with  the  Neon  Eyes! 

HARRY.  (Jumping  up  indignantly.)  Listen,  Betty,  that  isn't  fair. 

BETTY.  (Taking  a  step  back  toward  her  end  of  bench.)  Even 
when  she  was  elected  football  queen  and  voted  class  bathing 
beauty,  I  never  noticed  her.  (With  another  step.)  Not  even  when 
she  sang  all  those  songs  in  assembly.  (And  with  still  another 
step.)  Or  when  her  father  gave  her  that  new  blue  and  gray 
convertible,  and  she  drove  grandly  by — waving  and  smiling  at 
everyone.  (Morosely;  sitting  on  right  end  of  bench.)  Not  even 
when  she  dyed  her  hair,  I  didn't  notice  her.  Although  it  was  an 
awfully  streaky  job. 

HARRY.  (Innocently.)  I  thought  it  was  pretty. 

BETTY.  (Jumping  up  angrily.)  So  you  did  notice  her!  You  said 
you  didn't. 

(He  shrugs  and  shoves  his  hands  into  his  pockets.) 

HARRY.  You're  the  one  who  said  that. 

BETTY.  But  you  said  you  weren't  staring  at  her. 

HARRY.   (Getting  in  deeper.)  That  was  last  week.  I  mean  today. 

(Nearing  temporary  insanity.)  I  mean — I  wasn't  staring  at  her 

today — but  I  have  before! 
BETTY.  So!  I  knew  it! 
HARRY.  Yes.  Now  that  you  keep  hammering  at  me,  I'll  admit  it. 

I  think  she's  pretty.  Darn  pretty ! 

(He  sits  down  triumphantly  and  folds  his  arms.) 

BETTY.  Oh,  and  I  thought  you  were  different !  (Sinks  back  down 
on  bench  again,  verging  on  tears.)  You  aren't  even  original.  In 
every  "Passionate  Love  Magazine,"  the  hero  falls  in  love  with  a 
redhead.  And  when  you  wander  astray,  it's  because  of  a  redhead. 
Not  even  a  real  one  at  that. 

HARRY.  (Standing  and  feigning  dire  menace.)  Betty  Sims,  if 
your  mother  knew  you'd  been  reading  "Passionate  Love  Maga- 
zine"—! 

BETTY.  I  haven't. 

HARRY.  Then  how  do  you  know  what's  in  them? 

BETTY.  Jody  told  me.  (Lethally;  glaring  at  him.)  She  found  out 
from  Marge  Harris ! 

HARRY.  (Dropping  onto  bench  again  and  groaning.)  Ohhhh  .  .  , 
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(There  is  a  pause.  Both  stare  front.  Betty  is  biting  her  lips 
and  fighting  back  the  tears;  Harry  is  glum,  his  lips  tight.) 

BETTY.    To    think    of   all    the    evenings    I've    wasted — studying 

chemistry  with  you. 
HARRY.  I£  you  hadn't  studied  chemistry  with  me,  you  wouldn't 

have  passed. 
BETTY.  Such  conceit. 
HARRY.  No  conceit  to  it.  I'm  just  facing  facts.  I  was  the  smartest 

boy  in  our  class,  and  you  know  it. 

BETTY.  I've  seen  smarter  fellows  on  Edgar  Bergen's  knee. 
HARRY.    (Flaring;  but  still  not  looking  at  her.)  And  IVe  seen 

prettier  girls  in  Marge  Harris's  car. 
BETTY.  (Starting  to  cry.)  Oh-h-h! 
HARRY.  See?  (Gets  up  slowly,  shrugs.)  You  can't  take  it  when  I 

say  anything  to  you.  (Walks  away  to  L.)  You  say  just  terrible 

things  to  me;  but  when  I  say  anything  to  you,  you  start  to  cry, 

(He  pauses,  turns,  peers  at  her  cautiously.  She  continues  to 
cry  into  her  handkerchief.  He  is  miserably  confused  and  still 
angry.) 

How  would  you  like  it  if  the  fellows  started  to  cry  every  time 
something  went  wrong?  (Twisting  up  his  face  and  pretending 
to  cry.)  "You  stared  at  Dick  Carter  today."  (Takes  a  step  back 
toward  his  end  of  bench.)  "You  like  his  hair  better  than  mine." 
(Takes  another  step.)  "And  I'll  have  you  know  he  bleaches  his 
hair,  and  mine's  natural." 

(He  glances  at  her  to  see  if  he  is  making  an  impression,  but 
she  is  still  sniffing  and  dabbing  daintily  at  her  eyes.  He  is 
completely  miserable  now  and  crosses  upstage  behind  his  end 
of  bench.) 

Come  on.  Stop  crying.  (She  doesn't.)  Aw,  please,  Betty,  don't 
cry.  (Wants  to  reach  out  and  pat  her  shoulder,  but  decides 
against  it.)  Please  don't  cry. 

BETTY.  To  think  I've  dated  you  my  whole  senior  year.  (Snitfs* 
wipes  her  nose.)  Why — I've  given  you  the  best  year  of  my  life! 

HARRY.  Aw,  Betty. 

BETTY.  (Weltering  in  martyrdom.)  Fve  sacrificed!  I've  gone  to 
the  movies  with  you  lots  of  times  when  I'd  rather  have  stayed 
home  and  studied. 

HARRY.  (Rallying.)  Well,  I've  made  sacrifices,  too.  I  spent  six: 
dollars  on  you  for  the  prom  last  night.  I  gave  you  a  real  excit- 
ing evening.  I  bought  you  an  orchid  and  a  chocolate  milk  shake* 

BETTY.  (Daring  him.)  And  am  I  worth  it? 

HARRY.  Sure,  Betty,  you're  worth  it. 
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(Frowning  uncertainly,  he  comes  back  around  and  down  beside 
his  end  of  the  bench.) 

I  ...  I  guess. 
BETTY.  You  guess?  (Crying  again.)  You're  not  even  sure  it  I  m 

worth  six  dollars? 

HARRY.  Well,  gee,  Betty,  six  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money!  (Grudg- 
ingly.) I  had  to  mow  six  lawns  with  Dad's  rusty  old  lawnmower 

to  earn  it. 

BETTY.  You're  not  sure ! 
HARRY.  Six  dollars.  (Looks  at  her,  then  looks  away.)  And  all  for 

nothing. 

BETTY.  (Angry  again.)  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
HARRY.  Well,  gosh !  I  spent  six  dollars  on  you — six  whole  dollars 

that  I  earned  at  back-breaking  labor!  And  today  all  you  do  is 

yell  at  me. 

(Betty  experiences  a  twinge  of  guilt,  but  she  tries  to  hide  it.) 

BETTY.  It's  all  your  fault  for  ogling  Marge  Harris. 
HARRY.   I  wasn't  og— !    (Stops  abruptly,  throws  his  hands  up 
futilely.)  Oh,  never  mind. 

(There  is  another  pause.  Betty  opens  the  sack  and  takes  out 
a  sandwich.) 

BETTY.  (Haughtily.)  You'll  excuse  me  while  I  eat  my  lunch? 
HARRY.    (Quickly  moving  toward  her  on  the  bench.)   Now  that 
you  mention  it,  I'm  getting  hungry,  too. 

(Betty  snaps  her  fingers  at  him  and  points  imperatively  toward 
his  end  of  bench.) 

BETTY.  Harry!  You  get  right  back  over  there.  I'm  still  not  speak- 
ing to  you. 

HARRY.  (Reluctantly  moving  back.)  Now  listen,  Betty,  half  of 
that  lunch  is  mine,  you  know!  (Betty  eats  heartily  but  says 
nothing.)  I  don't  mind  so  much  being  jilted  (more  firmly),  but 
nobody's  eating  my  lunch  without  a  protest ! 

BETTY.  (Icily.)  This  lunch  came  out  of  our  refrigerator. 

HARRY.  I  spread  the  mayonnaise  and  mustard  on  every  one  of 
those  sandwiches.  I  gave  my  time  and  labor  to  the  making  of 
that  lunch,  and  half  of  it  is  mine ! 

(For  answer,  she  picks  up  the  lunch  sack  and  edges  toward 
the  center  of  the  bench — just  far  enough  to  make  room  for  the 
sack  at  her  right  and  out  of  Harry's  reach.  Outraged,  he  gapes 
at  this  unexpected  maneuver,,  his  face  a  picture  of  mingled 
despair  and  frustration  with  the  vagaries  of  womankind.  Betty 
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pointedly  ignores  him  and  continues  eating  as  if  she  were 
enjoying  the  sandwich  and  this  spring  day  immensely. 

Harry  sits  again,  determined  to  pay  no  attention  to  this 
mortal  slight;  but  the  fresh  air,  the  smell  of  picnic  sandwiches, 
and  pangs  of  hunger  are  too  strong.  Soon  he  is  watching  Betty 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye;  and  before  long,  he  is  following 
her  every  bite  with  an  obvious  longing  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  timid,  underfed  dog. 

MRS.  MOORE  walks  gingerly  in  from  L,  foot-weary  and 
looking  for  a  place  to  sit  down.  She  is  a  heavy-set  woman  with 
neat  gray  hair,  tired  feet,  and  a  robust,  natural  bluntness  at 
which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  etfort  for  anyone  to  take  offense. 
Sighting  the  vacant  position  on  the  bench,  between  Harry  and 
Betty,  she  makes  a  beeline  for  it,  sits,  and  wedges  her  weight 
comfortably  and  unconcernedly  between  them. 

They  evidence  some  surprise  and  then  mild  displeasure. 
However,  they  immediately  recover  and  resume  their  task  of 
pointedly  ignoring  each  other.  Harry  edges  as  far  toward  the 
left  end  of  the  bench  as  possible,  starts  to  cross  his  knees 
nonchalantly,  momentarily  loses  his  balance,  almost  falls, 
catches  himself,  straightens,  and  tries  to  pretend  a  vast  indif- 
ference.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Hot  day.  For  not  quite  June. 

(Neither  Betty  nor  Harry  pays  any  attention.  Mrs.  Moore 
nudges  Betty  roughly  with  her  elbow,  causing  her  to  miss  a 
bite.) 

Warm  day. 
BETTY.  Yes. 

(She  resumes  eating.  Mrs.  Moore  nudges  Harry  roughly  with 
her  other  elbow.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Warm  day. 

HARRY.  (Absently.)  Hunh?  Oh— yes. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Not  quite  as  warm  as  this  time  last  year,  but  warm. 

(She  receives  no  answer,  but  she  doesn't  seem  to  mind.  She 
watches  Betty  eat  for  a  moment,  then  addresses  her.) 

Mind  if  I  take  oft*  my  shoes?  (Betty,  her  mouth  full,  merely 
shakes  her  head.  Mrs.  Moore  addresses  Harry.)  Mind  if  I  take 
off  my  shoes? 

(He  shakes  his  head.  She  removes  one  shoe  and  tugs  unsuc- 
cessfully at  the  other.  After  a  moment,  she  addresses  Harry 
again.)  » 
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I  wonder  if  you'd  mind  givin*  this  other  shoe  a  little  tug?  I 
don't  seem  to  be  havin'  much  luck. 

(Harry  looks  across  at  Betty  with  a  wry  expression,  rises, 
kneels  down,  pulls  off  Mrs.  Moore's  other  shoe,  puts  it  on  the 
ground  near  its  mate,  and  stands.) 

Thanks.  (Sighs,  wriggles  her  toes.)  My,  it's  pretty  rare  to  find 
such  a  helpful  young  man  these  days.  .  .  .  Although  I  think 
most  youngsters  are  pretty  nice.  I  never  was  one  to  say  the 
younger  generation  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

(Harry  gives  Betty  a  look  that  says,  "Who  is  this  character, 
anyway?"  and  reseats  himself.) 

HARRY.  Thanks. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Well,  hot  weather'll  be  comin'  on  soon.  I  always 
dread  it  in  a  way.  Hot  weather's  hard  on  a  heavy  person.  (To 
Betty.)  How  much  do  you  weigh? 

BETTY.  (Her  mouth  full,  jaws  working.)  One  hundred  ten. 

MRS.  MOORE.  That's  nice.  Real  nice.  That's  what  I  weighed 
when  George  and  I  were  first  married,  and  he  carried  me  over 
the  threshold.  (Laughs  thoughtfully,  reminiscently.)  'Course,  I 
doubt  if  there's  a  man  alive  could  do  it  now.  (Watching  Betty 
eat.)  Just  didn't  start  watchin'  those  extra  snacks  soon  enough. 
(Betty's  jaws  slow  down  perceptibly.)  You  start  watchin'  'em 
now,  honey,  while  you've  still  got  hope. 

(Betty  stops  chewing,  swallows,  and  looks  uncomfortably  at 
the  sandwich  she  has  been  wolfing.  Putting  it  half-heartedly 
to  her  lips,  she  takes  a  mincing,  little  bite  and  chews  as  if  it 
were  wood.  Mrs.  Moore  shifts  her  attention  to  Harry.) 

'Course  ...  in  a  way,  warm  weather's  nice  for  young  people 
like  you.  Warm  weather's  always  nice  for  sittin'  in  the  park — 
holdin'  hands.  (Looking  from  one  to  the  other.)  Too  bad  you 
two  don't  know  each  other. 

(She  wiggles  her  toes  in  her  stockings  and  stares  thoughtfully 
up  at  the  sky.  Betty  glances  uncertainly  at  Harry,  considers, 
then  decides  to  take  him  oft  the  torture  rack.  She  takes  a 
sandwich  from  sack,  extends  it  across  in  front  of  Mrs.  Moore 
toward  him.) 

BETTY.  (To  Harry;  tentatively.)  Care  for  a  sandwich? 

(He  nods  eagerly;  his  face  lights  up,  and  he  starts  to  reach 
out  his  hand.  Mrs.  Moore  chooses  this  moment  to  come  down 
out  of  the  clouds,  sees  the  sandwich  in  front  of  her,  and  takes 
it  avidly.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Thanks,  dearie. 
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(She  eats  it  ravenously.  The  light  goes  out  of  Harry's  coun- 
tenance. He  withdraws  his  hand  and  drops  it  into  his  lap  as 
he  and  Betty  exchange  glances.  His  is  surprised  and  disgusted; 
hers  is  amused.  Mrs.  Moore,  seemingly  unaware  of  this  inter- 
change, continues  between  bites.) 

Yes,  sir !  My  George  and  I  spent  many  a  summer  day  in  the  park 
before  we  were  married.  'Course,  we  didn't  hold  hands.  Mother 
or  Father  was  always  sittin'  on  the  next  bench — watchin'.  And 
hand-holdin'  was  considered  pretty  darin'  for  those  days.  (Takes 
another  bite,  chews  it  enthusiastically,  and  swallows  it  while 
Harry  watches  hungrily.)  'Course,  George  could  say  more  with 
his  eyes  in  a  minute  than  most  young  men  now  could  say  in  a 
whole  hour  of  holdin'  hands.  He'd  look  at  me  with  "that  look," 
and  I'd  answer  him  back  with  my  eyes.  And  first  thing  you  knew, 
we'd  had  a  whole  conversation;  and  nobody  else'd  know  we'd 
said  a  word.  (Consumes  another  bite,  with  Harry  watching  as 
before.)  It's  different  nowadays.  Young  people  have  forgotten 
how  to  use  their  eyes  .  .  .  since  other  things  have  become  per- 
missible. I  hear  that  holdin'  hands  is  quite  acceptable  nowadays. 

(She  looks  from  one  to  the  other.  There  is  no  comment.  Betty 
takes  an  occasional  listless  bite.  Mrs.  Moore  disposes  of  an- 
other hefty  bite.  Harry  gives  up,  looks  away,  and  finally  lets 
his  gaze  come  to  rest  on  the  ground.) 

It's  too  bad  about  eyes.  Y'  know,  the  scientists  say  that  if  human 
beings  don't  use  a  certain  member  of  their  bodies,  pretty  soon — 
after  generations  and  generations — it'll  just  not  grow  on  us  any 
more.  (Takes  a  small  bite,  chews  it  as  she  talks.)  They  say  if 
we  all  tied  up  one  arm  and  didn't  use  it  for  hundreds  of  years, 
finally  we'd  just  be  born  without  that  arm.  'Course,  people  use 
their  eyes  for  the  bare  necessities  such  as  crossin'  the  street  or 
countin'  out  the  change  at  the  corner  grocery.  (Finishes  chew- 
ing, speaks  with  some  feeling.)  But  for  the  beautiful  things  .  ,  . 
like  really  lookin'  at  a  child  who  is  only  goin*  to  be  a  child  for 
what  seems  like  a  few  hours  .  .  .  we  just  don't  take  the  time 
to  do  it. 

(She  takes  another  big  bite  of  the  sandwich  and  turns  to 
Harry,  who  is  staring  at  the  ground.) 

Take  you,  for  instance.   (He  doesn't  hear,  so  she  gives  him  a 

rough  nudge.)  Take  you,  for  instance. 
HARRY.  Hunh?  Uh— who,  me? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Sure.  (Nods  toward  Betty.)  Now  look  at  her. 
HARRY.  (Not  looking.)  Her? 
MRS.  MOORE.  Sure,  go  ahead.  Look  at  her. 
BETTY.  (Menacingly.)  Would  that  be  so  hard  to  do? 
HARRY.   Oh — no,  no!    (Looks  at  her,  but  his  glance  transfers 

itself  almost  immediately  to  her  sandwich.)  Not  at  all. 
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MRS.  MOORE.  I  just  want  to  find  out  if  a  modern  young  man 
knows  how  to  really  look  at  a  girl.  (Encouragingly.)  Look  at 
her  hungrily!  As  if  you  could  eat  her  up.  (She  sees  that  he  is 
looking  longingly  at  Betty's  sandwich.)  Not  at  the  sandwich. 
At  her! 

(Harry  gives  Betty  a  plain  look,  then  glances  away.) 

No,  it's  no  use.  (Takes  the  last  bite  of  her  sandwich,  brushes  her 
hands  free  of  crumbs.)  You  see  what  I  mean?  My  George  could 
look  at  me  the  way  a  modern  young  man  looks  at  a  sandwich. 

BETTY.  (Pointedly;  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Harry.)  Maybe  the 
difference  is  that  George  really  loved  you. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Oh,  he  did!  He  did.  I  was  quite  a  girl  in  my  day, 
honey.  (Looking  at  Betty's  sandwich  bag.)  Got  anything  besides 
tuna?  Fish  reminds  me  of  George.  He  was  a  fisherman. 

HARRY.  Oh?  (His  interest  growing  slightly.)  Did  he  catch  tuna? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Who  said  he  caught  anything?  He  just  fished. 

(Betty  gives  the  lunch  sack  to  Mrs.  Moore.  She  glances  into 
it  appraisingly,  takes  out  a  sandwich,  and  offers  the  sack  to 
Harry.) 

Care  for  one? 
HARRY.  (Brightening.)  Thanks! 

(He  takes  the  sack  eagerly.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Don't  mention  it.  (Inspecting  her  sandwich.) 
Oh — egg!  That  was  George's  favorite.  He  always  took  a  lunch 
with  him  to  the  factory. 

HARRY.  Oh?  (Takes  sandwich,  hands  sack  back  to  her.)  I  thought 
you  said  George — your  husband — fished. 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Giving  sack  back  to  Betty.)  Just  on  Saturdays, 

HARRY.  Oh. 

(He  attacks  his  sandwich  ravenously.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Every  day  he  wanted  egg  sandwiches.   (Takes  a 

bite.)  Got  a  pencil? 
HARRY.   (Feeling  in  his  pockets;  his  mouth  full.)   No,  I  don't 

think  so. 
MRS.  MOORE.  Doesn't  matter.  (Eating  heartily.)  I  counted  it  up 

once,  and  I  figured  that — in  the  twenty-four  years  George  and 

I  were  married — I  must  have  made  around  fifteen  or  sixteen 

thousand  egg  sandwiches ! 

(She  nods  her  head  and  continues  eating  vigorously.  Harry  is 
giving  his  sandwich  full  and  undivided  adoration.  Betty  con- 
siders the  statistics  for  a  moment.) 
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BETTY.  Did  you  forget  to  subtract  Saturdays? 

MRS.  MOORE.  No.  He  took  'em  Saturdays,  too.  Many's  the  time 
I've  seen  him  sittin'  there  with  a  fishin'  pole  in  his  hand, 
munchin'  an  egg  sandwich.  (Sees  him  in  her  mind's  eye,  smiles 
lovingly.)  Maybe  that's  why  he  was  so  healthy.  Eggs  have  pro- 
teins, y*  know.  (To  Harry;  generously.)  Have  another  sandwich? 

(Without  interrupting  her  eating,  she  takes  the  lunch  sack 
from  Betty  and  hands  it  to  Harry.  He  takes  out  another  sand- 
wich, passes  the  sack  back  to  her;  and  she,  in  turn,  passes  it 
back  to  Betty.) 

BETTY.  (Still  thinking  about  the  statistics.)  Even  with  all  those 
egg  sandwiches — he  was  never — ill? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Only  once.  Pneumonia. 

HARRY.  (Through  his  sandwich.)  Lucky  man. 

MRS.  MOORE.  No.  (Pauses  to  swallow.)  That's  what  took  him. 

BETTY.  I'm  sorry. 

MRS.  MOORE.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  (Resumes  eating.)  A 
person  gets  over  it. 

BETTY.  I  suppose  so. 

MRS.  MOORE.  But  they  never  forget.  George  and  I  had  twenty- 
four  of  the  happiest  years  anybody  could  have.  (Takes  a  small 
bite,  laughs  lightly,  reminiscently.)  Funny  thing,  though  .  .  .  we 
almost  missed  gettin'  married  at  all ! 

BETTY.  How  was  that? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Had  a  quarrel  two  days  before  the  weddin'. 

(Harry  and  Betty  look  at  each  other  quickly,  then  away.) 
A  real  humdinger  it  was. 

(Both  Harry  and  Betty  are  slightly  startled.  Harry's  zest  for 
the  sandwich  diminishes  somewhat.) 

Over  a  blonde.  (Harry  gulps,  has  trouble  swallowing.)  Not  even 
a  real  one,  at  that.  She  later  married  an  undertaker  and  had  nine 
children.  (Smiles  ruefully  and  attacks  her  sandwich  again.)  To 
think  that  George  and  I  almost  lost  twenty-four  happy  years 
over  that  blonde ! 

BETTY.  What  happened?  (For  Harry's  benefit.)  Did  he  apologize 
and  promise  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her  again? 

(Harry  tenses  and  stops  eating.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  No.  (Harry  relaxes.  Betty's  hopes  take  a  dip.)  I 

apologized. 
HARRY.  (Gleefully.)  Hah! 
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(He  crams  his  mouth  full  of  sandwich.  Betty  stiffens,  sniffs, 
and  turns  away.  Mrs.  Moore  continues  soothingly.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  The  whole  thing  was  my  imagination.  O'  course, 

he  admired  her — just  like  any  man  will  admire  a  pretty  woman. 

Women  just  have  to  expect  that.  (Takes  a  bite.)  It's  nothing  to 

fly  into  a  tizzy  about. 
BETTY.   (Primly.)    But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  boy  loves  you 

(longing  to  watch  Harry's  reaction,  but  not  daring  to)   ...  and 

swears  that  he  does,  he  shouldn't  even  want  to  look  at  another 

girl. 
MRS.  MOORE.  Dearie,  a  man  who  wouldn't  look  if  a  pretty  girl 

passed  by  wouldn't  be  worth  havin'.    (Harry's  chest  comes  up; 

his  chin  juts  out.)  He  probably  wouldn't  have  the  get-up  to  go 

out  and  make  a  livin'. 

(Harry  sits  up  straighter,  squares  his  shoulders,  and  addresses 
Betty  bravely.) 

HARRY.  I  wonder  if  I  might  have  another  of  those  sandwiches? 
BETTY.  (Meekly  handing  him  one.)  Here  you  are. 

(Harry  takes  it,  looks  at  the  filling,  and  hands  it  back.) 

HARRY.  I  think  I'll  have  one  of  the  egg. 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Pleased.)  Now  that  reminds  me  of  my  George. 
(As  Betty  replaces  the  sandwich  in  sack  and  searches  for  an- 
other.) You  would  have  liked  George. 

HARRY.  (Watching  Betty's  search.)  I  love  him! 

MRS.  MOORE.  He  wasn't  handsome,  but  he  was  good  and  intel- 
ligent. 

BETTY.  Egg.  (Taking  egg  sandwich  from  sack  and  handing  it  to 
Harry.)  Harry — here — was  the  smartest  boy  in  our  class. 

HARRY.  (Taking  sandwich.)  I  was  the  smartest  boy  in  our  class. 

BETTY.  Voted  most  likely  to  succeed. 

HARRY.  (Raising  sandwich  to  his  mouth.)  Sure! 

MRS.  MOORE.  At  what? 

HARRY.  (Stopped  cold,  lowers  sandwich.)  Huh? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Succeed  at  what? 

HARRY.  Well  ...  um  ...  they  didn't  say. 

(Betty  is  plainly  enjoying  Harry's  discomfiture.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  You  must  have  somethin*  in  mind  to  do. 
HARRY.  Well — I — uh — I  have  four  years  of  college  to  decide 

that. 
MRS.  MOORE.  Now,  don't  be  like  some  young  fellows  I  know — 

just  usin'  college  to  stall  off  makin*  a  decision,  and  meantime 
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runnin'  around  with  a  lot  of  girls  they  aren't  really  interested 

in  anyhow. 
BETTY.    (Too   sweetly.)    Oh,    Harry   isn't   that  kind!    Are   you, 

Harry? 
MRS*  MOORE.  Harry?  (Suddenly;  seeming  surprised.)  Say!  You 

two  must  be  acquainted. 
BETTY.  (Hesitantly.)  We  are. 

(She  finishes  the  last  bite  of  her  sandwich.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  And  here  I  was  tryin'  to  work  up  to  introducin' 
you.  (Takes  last  bite  of  her  sandwich.)  'Course,  I'd  have  had  to 
introduce  myself  first.  I'm  Mrs.  Moore. 

(Betty  opens  her  purse  and  checks  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
in  its  mirror.) 

BETTY.  We  .  .  .  we're  more  than  just  acquainted. 
HARRY.  We've  already  planned  a  June  wedding. 

(He  begins  wolfing  his  sandwich   with   a  newly  discovered 
zest.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Now,  ain't  that  nice!  (Beaming  at  both.)  What 
day? 

BETTY.  June  the  twenty-first.  Four  years  from  next  month. 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Amazed  in  spite  of  herself.)  Four  years? 

BETTY.  (Hastily;  with  an  uncertain  glance  at  Harry.)  That  is — if 
Harry  still  wants  to. 

HARRY.  (Almost  choking  on  the  last  of  his  sandwich.)  What 
d'ya  mean — want  to? 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Pounding  him  hard  on  the  back.)  'Course,  he 
wants  to ! 

HARRY.  Where'd  you  ever  get  an  idea  that  I  might  not  want  to? 

BETTY.  (Lamely.)  Well  ,  .  .  after  all,  you  do  have  those  four 
years  of  college  ahead  of  you,  and  .  .  . 

MRS.  MOORE.  Only  four  years !  (Wipes  her  hand  across  her  fore- 
head.) Well,  what  do  you  know?  That's  not  much  time — when 
you  really  stop  to  think  about  it.  And  I'm  sure  you  two  must  be 
in  a  big  rush  to  make  plans.  So — so  don't  you  think  you'd  best 
run  along?  (Pats  Betty's  wrist  and  Harry's  arm  in  motherly 
fashion.)  After  all,  a  nice  day  in  May  is  no  time  for  a  couple  of 
youngsters  to  be  sittin*  and  talkin'  to  a  tiresome  old  lady. 

BETTY.  Well  (rising)  ...  if  you're  sure  you  don't  mind. 

HARRY.  Mrs.  Moore,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  you.  (Gallantly; 
rising  and  favoring  her  with  a  broad  smile.)  A  real  pleasure! 

(Betty  smiles  at  Mrs.  Moore,  too;  then  she  suddenly  becomes 
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aware  of  the  lunch  sack  in  her  hand.  She  holds  it  out  to  the 
older  woman.) 

BETTY.  Care  for  another  sandwich?  It's  tuna,  but — 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Looking  into  bag.)  Only  one  left.  You  share  it. 

BETTY.  (Crossing  in  front  of  her  to  Harry.)  Would  .  .  .  would 

you  like  to  share  it  with  me,  Harry? 
HARRY.  (Happily.)  Sure  would,  honey.  (With  a  half-embarrassed 

glance  at  Mrs.  Moore.)  I — I  mean — Betty. 

(He  reaches  into  the  sack,  takes  out  the  sandwich,  breaks  it 
in  two,  and  gives  Betty  half  of  it.) 

Here. 
MRS.  MOORE.  You  can  leave  the  sack  with  me.  1*11  be  headin' 

for  the  trash  can  soon. 

HARRY.  (Taking  sack  across  to  her.)  Sure  you  don't  mind? 
MRS.  MOORE.  ( With  a  smile.)  Not  a  bit. 

(She  takes  the  sack  from  him.  Harry  returns  to  Betty,  holds 
his  half  of  the  sandwich  in  his  right  hand,  and  takes  Betty's 
hand  in  his  left.  Mrs.  Moore  watches  this,  winks  broadly,  and 
smiles  slyly.) 

Anyhow  .  .  .  you  twoll  be  needin*  your  hands  ...  to  be  holdin*. 

HARRY.  (Winking  back  at  Mrs.  Moore.)  I  think  you've  got  some- 
thing there.  (Squeezes  Betty's  hand  in  his,  starts  leading  her 
across  in  front  of  Mrs.  Moore  toward  R.)  This  way — honey? 

BETTY.  (Happily;  looking  up  at  him  as  they  go.)  If  you  say 
so — honey ! 

(They  reach  far  R,  munching  their  sandwiches  and  clasping 
each  other's  hand  tightly.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Moore  calls  to  them.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  Oh— uh— honey! 

(Both  Harry  and  Betty  stop  and  turn,  not  knowing  which 
one  she  means.  Betty  indicates  herself  uncertainly.) 

BETTY.  M-me? 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Nods,  beckons.)  C'mere. 
BETTY.  (Coming  back  alone.)  Yes? 

MRS,  MOORE.  (Lowering  her  voice;  softly.)  Was  she  a  blonde? 
BETTY.  Redhead. 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Winking.)  They're  the  worst.  But,  frankly 
speakin*,  I  don't  think  you  have  a  thing  to  worry  about. 

(Betty  smiles  gratefully,  turns  away,  goes  back  to  Harry,  and 
takes  his  hand  again.  Mrs.  Moore  watches  fondly  as  they  walk 
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out  of  sight  off  R.  Then  she  smiles,  shrugs,  and  absently  folds 
the  lunch  sack. 

After  a  moment,  there  is  the  sound  of  Officer  Callahan's 
WHISTLING,  somewhere  off  toward  L.  The  tune  is  "Kil- 
larney."  It  grows  nearer,  and  soon  OFFICER  CALLAHAN 
himself  comes  into  view  at  the  UL  corner  of  the  scene,  twirl- 
Ing  his  stick.  He  pauses,  spots  Mrs.  Moore,  looks  cautiously 
off  in  various  directions,  then  strolls  leisurely  down  to  the 
left  end  of  bench,  and  sits  beside  her — as  if  he  has  done  this 
often  before.  There  is  a  pause.) 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Warm. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Going  to  be  warmer  tomorrow,  weatherman  says. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Any  customers  today? 

MRS.  MOORE.    (Gazing  off  R.)   Couple  of  babies,  just  out  of 

swaddlin'  clothes. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  No  fun,  then. 
MRS.  MOORE.  Oh,  yes!  It's  always  fun.  Just  knowin'  that  I've 

sent  a  couple  of  kids  on  their  way — much  happier  than  before  I 

came  along — that  makes  me  a  happy  woman. 
OFFICER  CALLAHAN.   (Laughs,  shakes  his  head  wonderingly, 

kneels  at  her  left,  and  begins  helping  her  into  her  shoes.)  Sure, 

the  good  Lord  must  be  reservin'  y'  a  special  place  among  His 

peacemakers,  Mrs.  Moore. 
MRS.  MOORE.   (Laughs  softly.)   These  kids'll  likely  be  in  and 

out  of  love  a  dozen  times  before  they  get  married.  And  then  it 

may  not  be  to  each  other.  But  at  least  they're  happier  today. 

(Sighing.)    It's   the   older   ones   that   offer   the   real   challenge. 

(Sadly.)  I  had  a  couple  of  them  last  week. 
OFFICER  CALLAHAN.   Mrs.   Moore    (meaning  it  in  the  most 

complimentary  sense)  .  .  .  y'must  have  eyes  like  a  magnifyin' 

glass — to  be  seein'  what  goes  on  down  here  all  the  time. 
MRS.  MOORE.  Ah,  Mr.  Callahan,  I  was  a  lonely  woman  till  I 

found  that  apartment  with  a  window  lookin*  out  on  the  park. 

(Looks  upward,  locates  the  window  of  her  apartment  in   the 

distance,  gestures  toward  it.)   That  window  is  my  spyglass  on 

the  troubles  of  all  young  lovers  who  are  always  comin'  here. 
OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Y*  missed  a  couple  yesterday. 

(He  stands,  strolls  a  step  or  so  toward  R,  and  gestures  off 
with  his  stick.) 

I  was  standin'  by  the  swings  there  when  I  saw  'em  scoot  over 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  bench,  just  as  plain  as  day. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Now,  that's  a  real  pityl  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  (Points  upward,  in  direction  of  her  win- 
dow.) I  looked  up  at  your  window,  and  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  ye. 

MRS.  MOORE.  I  musta  been  grocery  shoppin*.  (Genuinely  con- 
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cerned,  rises.)  Did  you  happen  to  notice  if  they  patched  it  up 

before  they  left? 
OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  When  they  left,  he  went  one  way;  and 

she  went  the  other. 
MRS.  MOORE.  Teh,  tch,  tch. 

(She  turns,  walks  past  the  left  end  of  the  bench,  and  peers  ofi.) 

What  a  shame !  'Course,  some  of  'em  are  just  not  meant  for  each 
other.  And  it's  better  they  find  it  out  before  they're  married  than 
after.  (Turns  to  Officer  Callahan  again.)  Still  ...  I'd  like  to 
have  had  a  talk  with  them. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  (Coming  back  toward  her.)  I  been  won- 
derin',  Mrs.  Moore  .  .  .  how  is  it  y'  can  tell  whose  fault  the 
quarrel  is? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Oh,  by  a  few  leadin'  remarks  to  draw  them  out. 
'Course,  I  never  talk  about  them.  The  couple  themselves,  that  is. 
(Sitting  on  left  portion  of  bench.)  Only  about  George.  But  I 
can  usually  tell  by  the  tone  of  their  voices  which  one  has  the 
pout  on.  If  I  miss  the  first  time,  I  just  keep  fishin'  around,  never 
lettin'  them  know  what  I'm  doin'.  Sometimes  I  can  even  tell 
from  my  window  (nods)  up  there  which  one  got  mad  first. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  (Admiringly.)  Can  y',  now? 

(With  more  than  casual  interest,  he  sits  beside  her,  on  the 
right  portion  of  the  bench.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  If  she  flounces  over  to  the  far  end  of  the  bench,  I 

can  be  pretty  sure  she  started  it.  Eight  times  out  of  ten,  it's  the 

girl  that  does  start  it. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Y'  mean — it's  the  girl  gets  rnad  first? 
MRS.  MOORE.  Usually  she  isn't  really  mad,  Mr.  Callahan.  She 

just  wants  him  to  tell  her — and  keep  on  tellin'  her — that  he 

loves  her.  If  someone  doesn't  interfere,  he  starts  fightin'  back. 

Then,   one  word   leads   to   another;   and  first  thing  you  know, 

they're  havin'  a  real  serious  quarrel. 
OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Y'  know,  it's  amazin',  Mrs.  Moore,  the 

way  you  can  figure  out  human  nature. 

(He  scratches  his  head.  She  goes  on,  as  if  she  hasn't  heard 
him.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  I've  come  here  many's  the  time  when  she's  just 
given  him  back  his  ring.  And  over  somethin*  which  started  as  a 
tiny  misunderstandin'.  (Sadly.)  But,  Mr.  Callahan,  it's  the  nice 
couples  with  the  real  serious  problems  that  break  your  heart! 
Some  of  them  have  troubles  that  an  old  lady  like  me  can't  solve. 

(Officer  Callahan  takes  off  his  cap,  mops  his  brow,  and  glances 
at  her  covertly.) 
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OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Yeah.  I  know  just  what  y'  mean,  Mrs. 
Moore. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Take  that  young  couple  who  couldn't  get  married 
because  he  had  an  invalid  mother  to  support,  and  she  had  to  help 
support  her  family.  (Wistfully.)  Makes  me  wish  I  was  a  real 
fairy  godmother  with  a  bag  o'  gold  stashed  away  somewhere. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  (Sighs.)  Yell  likely  have  a  busy  time 
next  month,  too,  with  June  weddin's  comin'  up.  What  with  all 
the  plannin'  and  fixin',  nerves'll  get  on  edge!  And  there'll  be  a 
lotta  quarrels  before  they  go  marchin'  up  the  aisle. 

MRS.  MOORE.  Ah,  June!  June  is  my  favorite  month.  (Wist- 
fully.) My  only  regret  is  that  I  never  get  invited  to  any  of  the 
weddin's. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Maybe  (something  special  obviously  on 
his  mind)  .  .  .  maybe — ye'll  get  invited  to  one  next  month. 

MRS.  MOORE.  No.  (With  a  gesture;  as  if  to  stop  this.)  The 
youngsters  mustn't  ever  know  what  I'm  up  to  when  I  come  out 
here.  If  they  did,  it  wouldn't  work. 

(Officer  Callahan,  somewhat  abashed,  glances  at  her  narrowly 
and  clears  his  throat.) 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  'Twasn't  exactly  the — youngsters — I 
was  havin*  in  mind,  Mrs.  Moore.  (Shifts  slightly,  in  an  effort  to 
face  her.)  Y*  see,  Mrs.  Moore,  I'm  a  middle-aged  man  myself, 
and  I— 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Apparently  busy  with  her  own  thoughts.)  No, 
Mr.  Callahan,  to  these  youngsters,  I'm  just  an  old  busybody  who 
talks  about  "her  George."  (Laughs  wryly.)  If  George  only  knew 
how  many  weddin's  he's  saved ! 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  About  .  .  .  about  George,  Mrs.  Moore. 
I've  heard  y'  talk  about  him  a  lot,  o'  course.  But — well,  if 
y'll  pardon  my  askin'  (looks  around,  leans  toward  her,  lowers 
his  voice  confidentially) — that  famous  quarrel  of  yours  and 
George's?  How  did  it  start? 

MRS.  MOORE.  Quarrel?  (Chuckles.)  We  never  had  a  quarrel  in 
our  lives  till  after  we  were  married.  Then  never  a  serious  one. 
(There  is  a  very  brief  pause.  She  fingers  the  folded  sack 
absently.  He  inspects  the  bill  of  his  cap.)  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Callahan, 
many's  the  wooin'  and  weddin'  my  George  has  saved ! 

(Officer  Callahan  stares  hard  at  the  tip  of  his  shoe,  begins  to 
tap  it  nervously  with  his  stick,  and  clears  his  throat  again.) 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  I  been  thinkin',  Mrs.  Moore.  And,  well, 
.  ,  .  knowhr*  your  strong — attachment — for  George,  I  prob'ly 
shouldn't  be  askin',  but — 

MRS.  MOORE.  No  harm  in  askin'. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  But  as  y'  know— uh— well,  I'm  a  widower. 
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And  you've  been  alone  in  the  world  a  long  time  yourself.  Tell 
me,  now  — 

(Mrs.  Moore's  attention  is  strangely  and  suddenly  diverted  off 
toward  L.  She  rises  excitedly  and  points  in  that  direction.) 

MRS.  MOORE.  You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Callahan.  But  the 
rich  old  gentleman  has  just  come  into  the  park  with  that  young 
girl.  (Still  pointing.)  See?  Over  there  by  the  swans.  (Takes  a 
step  toward  L.)  I  think  I'd  best  be  driftin'  in  that  direction. 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  But,  Mrs.  Moore—! 

(He  rises,  trying  to  keep  the  impatience  from  his  voice.  She 
hesitates  and  turns  back.) 

I  —  I  been  wantin'  t*  ask  you  for  some  time  now.  Have  y'  ever 
thought  of  —  of  makin'  a  match  for  yourself? 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Glancing  at  him  abruptly,  then  staring  straight 
ahead.)  Thank  you,  no,  Mr.  Callahan.  I've  no  time  for  such 
foolishness. 

(Officer  Callahan  looks  at  her  for  a  moment;  and  when  he 
speaks  again,  he  is  calmer,  more  impersonal.) 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  Just—  askin*,  Mrs.  Moore. 

MRS.  MOORE.  (Pleasantly.)  No  harm  in  askin',  Mr.  Callahan. 
(Starts  toward  L,  stops  once  more,  looks  back  at  him  quiz- 
zically.) 0'  course  .  .  .  it's  spring,  you  know.  And  there's  no 
tellin'  where  the  next  flower  will  bloom,  or  in  what  direction  the 
breeze'll  be  blowin'  tomorrow  !  Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Callahan. 

(She  smiles  enigmatically,  turns  away,  and  goes  quickly  out 
of  sight  at  far  L.  Officer  Callahan  watches  her,  then  suddenly 
calls  after  her.) 

OFFICER  CALLAHAN.  (Not  unhappily.)  And  a  good  day  to  you, 
Mrs.  Moore. 

(He  replaces  his  cap  at  an  almost  jaunty  angle,  straightens 
his  tie,  and  —  expertly  twirling  his  stick  —  strolls  oft  toward  R. 
He  is  whistling  "Killarney."  As  the  WHISTLING  FADES, 
the  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 
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Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


TUST  as  there  are  all  kinds  of  parks,  there  may  be  all  kinds  of 
J  settings  for  this  merrily  melodic  episode,  THREE  ON  A 
BENCH.  Conceivably,  it  could  be  realistic,  semirealistic,  formal, 
informal,  modernistic,  or-r-spring  days  being  what  they  are — even 
comically  fantastic. 

Three  chairs  side  by  side  and  two  geranium  pots  against  the  bare 
stage  wall  will  suffice;  although  some  directors  may  wish  to  create 


A  Simplifiol  Setting 


A  More  Elaborate  Setting 
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a  cutout  background  from  a  large  sheet  o£  cardboard  and  some 
scene  paint.  The  main  thing  is:  don't  overdo  the  creation  of  the 
locale,  regardless  of  the  style  of  scenic  design  that  may  be  chosen. 

THE  ACTING 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  actors — delightfully  so;  and  the  wise 
director  will  be  sure  to  give  them  ample  suggestion  and  thorough 
drill  in  perfecting  the  Three  P's:  pantomime,  pace,  and  pause. 
There  are  few  opportunities  for  the  broader,  more  spectacular 
stage  movements.  Instead,  the  actors  must  convey  much  with  in- 
genious and  appropriate  facial  pantomime.  The  pace  should  be  de- 
ceptively brisk,  without  any  obvious  attempt  to  race  it.  Work  for 
the  "light  touch,"  except  in  Mrs.  Moore's  sober-reflections  scene 
near  the  climax;  and  even  here,  the  emotional  projection  mustn't 
be  allowed  to  become  labored. 

THE  CASTING 

Casting  will  probably  not  present  any  major  difficulties.  Although 
the  roles  are  sufficiently  mature  and  challenging  to  encourage  all 
the  characters  to  come  through  as  full-length  stage  portraits,  in- 
experienced actors  can  handle  them  quite  capably.  With  some  extra 
cotton  padding  here  and  there,  nearly  any  aspiring  actress  can 
manage  the  role  of  Mrs.  Moore  with  conviction  and  confidence. 
Above  all,  work  for  ensemble  playing,  a  unified  "pulling-together- 
for-the-same-result"  feeling  among  the  players.  In  THREE  ON 
A  BENCH,  the  interplay  of  emotions — the  reactions  of  each  char- 
acter to  every  other  character — is  often  more  telling  and  more 
significant  than  the  broader  and  easier-to-accomplish  action. 

EATING  ON  STAGE 

The  problem  of  eating  on  stage  invariably  creates  unexpected 
difficulties  in  performance.  These  may  be  avoided,  though,  if  the 
business  of  the  sandwiches  is  well  planned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rehearsal  schedule  and  thoroughly  practiced.  In  Tryout  Produc- 
tion, it  was  found  helpful  to  keep  the  sandwiches  actually  quite 
small.  The  appearance  of  the  actors'  eating  and  the  audience's  ac- 
ceptance of  that  appearance  are  all  that  really  matter. 

THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 
a  park  bench 

BROUGHT  ON 

lunch  sack,  handkerchief  (Harry,  from  L) 
purse,  mirror,  handkerchief  (Betty,  from  L) 
cap,  badge,  patrolman's  stick  (Mr.  Callahan) 


II 


Contemporary  Tragedy 


CHARLES  ROSS  LOVE,  who  contributed  -Proof  of  a  Man  to  this  col- 
lection, is  a  native  of  Alabama  and  a  teacher  of  drama,  speech, 
and  English  in  the  Gadsden  High  School.  He  has  always  been  un- 
usually active  in  scholastic  and  dramatic  endeavors.  At  Howard 
College  in  Birmingham,  where  he  graduated  in  1951,  he  was  class 
president,  editor  of  the  college  yearbook  and  newspaper,  president 
of  Theta  Alpha  Phi  — a  national  drama  fraternity  —  winner  of  the 
Lions  Club  Scholarship  for  Travel  and  Study  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  of  1955,  and  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  He  also  found  time  to  play  important  roles 
in  a  number  of  the  college  plays*  At  Gadsden  High,  he  serves  as 
director  of  dramatic  productions. 

Mr.  Love  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  with  majors  in  dra- 
matic arts,  speech,  and  English.  He  is  presently  using  his  summers 
in  which  to  work  for  his  Master's  degree  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. Ultimately,  he  plans  to  teach  at  the  college  level,  with  writing 
as  an  avocation.  He  was  born  in  Marion,  Alabama,  on  December 
30, 1932.  This  is  his  first  published  play. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"PROOF   OF  A   MAN,11   A   SERIOUS   PLAY   IN    ONE  ACT 


JIMMY  KNOX  wants  to  go  out  for  the  high  school  football 
team.  The  coach  feels  that  the  boy  has  promise;  but  Jimmy's 
father,  a  local  minister,  stubbornly  refuses  permission.  He  won't 
give  his  real  reason,  that  his  wife  seemingly  has  a  "heart  con- 
dition" which  might  not  stand  the  strain  and  excitement  of  her 
son's  being  active  on  the  gridiron.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Knox 
emotionally  and  repeatedly  insists  that  Jimmy  must  not  be  told 
of  her  ailment. 

Morose  and  dejected,  young  Jimmy  decides  that  if  he  can't 
go  out  for  football,  there  isn't  much  reason  for  his  going  to 
school.  He  is  dissuaded  from  "ditching"  by  George  Wells,  a 
friendly,  philosophic  policeman.  When  the  troubled  youth  re- 
turns to  class  with  a  written  excuse  for  his  absence,  the  teacher 
declares  It  a  forgery  and  takes  her  accusation  straight  to  Jim's 
parents.  Dr.  Knox  immediately  senses  the  basic  cause  of  the 
difficulty.  In  vain,  he  pleads  with  his  wife  to  tell  Jimmy  the  real 
reason  why  he  Isn't  being  allowed  to  go  out  for  football;  but 
even  in  the  face  of  imminent  catastrophe,  she  refuses. 

Jimmy  comes  home,  and  the  old  argument  is  vigorously  re- 
newed. Soon,  Mrs.  Knox  is  complaining  of  her  heart;  Dr.  Knox 
insists  on  calling  in  a  physician;  and  Jimmy  storms  out  of  the 
house  and  drives  recklessly  away  in  the  family  car.  It  is  then 
that  the  minister  Is  jolted  with  an  appalling  discovery:  Mrs. 
Knox,  lonely  and  starved  for  expressed  affection  and  com- 
panionship, has  been  pretending  her  "heart  condition,"  using  It 
as  a  ruse,  an  excuse  to  keep  her  son  close  to  her  at  home! 

The  revelation  comes  too  late  to  save  Jimmy.  Angry  and 
despairing,  he  has  blindly  driven  the  car  into  an  intersection, 
striking  down  a  pedestrian  and  severely  injuring  him.  Panic- 
stricken  and  without  a  license,  Jim  has  run  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  In  the  morning,  he  must  go  into  Juvenile 
Court — there  to  "prove  himself  a  mere  boy  ...  or  a  man." 


THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  APPEAR    IN   THE  ONE-ACT   DRAMA,    "PROOF  OF  A   MAN,"   INCLUDE 

FOUR  MEN  AND  TWO  WOMEN 

GEORGE  WELLS 

A  Policeman;  Friendly,  Philosophic 

DR.  FRANK  KNOX 

A  Minister;  Patient  and  Overworked 

HELEN  KNOX 

His  Wife;  Has  a  "Heart  Condition" 

JIMMY  KNOX 

Their  Teen-Age  Son;  Likes  Football 

MRS.  PRICE 

His  Teacher;  Sharp-Eyed,  Very  Busy 

DR.  TOLBERT 

A  Physician;  Forthright,  Perceptive 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  TIME:  THE  PRESENT;  ABOUT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK  AT  NISHT. 

THE    PLACE:    THE    LIVING    ROOM    OF    THE   KNOX    HOME   AND   A   STREET 
CORNER   IN  A  SMALL  SOUTHERN   TOWN. 
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The  Setting 

IS  A  SUGGESTION  OF  A  STREET  CORNER  AND  THE  KNOX  LIVING  ROOM. 

T  OCATED  in  front  of  the  curtains,  near  Downstage  Right,  is  a  street 
L  lamppost.  This  may  be  cut  from  a  flat  piece  of  cardboard  and  re- 
inforced in  back  so  that  it  will  stand  upright.  The  lamp  itself  can  be 
painted  a  bright  yellow  and  illuminated  by  a  spotlight  trained  upon  it 
from  an  overhead  or  out  in-the-auditorium  position.  Across  the  stage, 
in  front  of  the  curtains  near  Downstage  Left,  stands  a  bright  yellow-and- 
black  signt  octagonal  in  shape  and  bearing  the  bold  legend:  STOP.  Its 
method  of  construction  is  similar  to  that  used  for  the  lamppost.  (See 
"Notes  on  Producing  the  Play"  for  further  suggestions.) 

Behind  the  curtains  (which  are  never  opened  to  the  full  width  of^the 
proscenium)  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Knox  living  room.  At  Upstage  Right 
Center,  in  the  rear  wall,  is  an  opening  leading  into  an  entrance  hall. 
Toward  Upstage  Right  in  this  hall  is  the  unseen  front  door.  At  Upstage 
Left  Center,  also  in  the  rear  wall,  is  a  window  (optional).  At  Left,  a 
doorway  leads  off  into  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

The  furnishings  are  "middle  class,  comfortable"  and  include  an  easy 
chair  and  a  small  end  table  near  Downstage  Right,  a  desk  and  chair 
against  the  Right  wall  at  Upstage  Right,  a  sofa  and  small  coffee  table 
near  Center,  and  an  occasional  chair  at  Downstage  Left.  Other  furnish- 
ings may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  director.  Ideally,  all  lighting 
would  be  "area-ized"  and  specific,  rather  than  general. 
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PROOF  OF  A  MAN  was  first  presented  at  the  Alabama  State 
Drama  Festival,  Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama, 
on  March  10,  1956,  by  National  Thespian  Troupe  607,  Gads- 
den  High  School,  with  the  cast  and  staff  given  below: 

GEORGE  WELLS   Kenneth  Gilchrist 

DR.  FRANK  KNOX Jimmy  Burnett 

MRS.  HELEN  KNOX    Rhea  Allenstein 

JIMMY  KNOX   John  Akins 

MRS.  PRICE June  Harvey 

DR.  TOLBERT Sam  Norris 

The  production  was  directed  by  Charles  JR.  Love.  Gail  Woodruff 
was  stage  manager,  assisted  by  Sandra  Klinner.  The  playing  time 
was  approximately  thirty-three  minutes. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Proof  of  a 
Man/"  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  must  obtain  written  consent  from 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Ave- 
nue, Evanstort,  Illinois,  before  planning  to  use 
this  play— or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for  stage, 
radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever. 


PROOF  of  a  MAN 


SCENE:  A  STREET  CORNER,  AND  THE  LIVING  ROOM 
OF  THE  KNOX  HOME  IN  A  SMALL  SOUTHERN 
TOWN. 


TIME:    THE    PRESENT;    ABOUT    EIGHT    O'CLOCK    AT 
NIGHT. 


THE  HOUSE  LIGHTS  DIM.  The  STREET  LAMP  in  front 
of  the  curtains  at  Downstage  Right  comes  on,  and  an  unseen 
SPOTLIGHT  illuminates  the  area  around  it.  POLICEMAN 
GEORGE  WELLS  enters  DR  and  strolls  to  the  left  of  the 
lamppost.  A  middle-aged  man  with  a  kind  but  firm  face,  Officer 
Wells  almost — but  not  quite— suggests  the  Irish  in  tempera- 
ment and  bearing.  He  is  wearing  a  police  uniform  and  carrying 
a  night  stick.  As  he  looks  out  over  the  audience,  he  pushes  his 
cap  slightly  back  from  his  forehead  and  smiles. 
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OFFICER  WELLS.  Good  evening,  folks.  My  name  is  George 
Wells;  and  as  you  can  see  by  this  uniform,  I'm  a  policeman.  It's 
my  job  in  this  play  to  be  a  sort  of — of  narrator.  The  play  itself 
is  about  a  boy  named  Jimmy — Jimmy  Knox — and  something 
that  happened  to  him  just  a  few  days  ago. 

(He  pauses,  turns  his  night  stick  in  his  hands,  then  resumes 
quite  seriously.) 

You  know  .  .  .  I've  been  mighty  interested  lately  in  what  a  lot 
of  people  are  calling  "juvenile  delinquency."  I  guess  there  must 
be  a  couple  of  dozen  theories  about  that  subject.  Some  folks  say 
it's  the  parents'  fault,  that  mothers  and  dads  have  been  too  un- 
concerned about  their  children.  (Shrugs.)  Others  say  that  it's 
the  teen-ager  himself,  that  he  fights  any  kind  of  authority. 
(Crossing  to  front  of  lamppost.)  Now  .  .  ,  I'm  not  taking  any 
stand  on  the  issue,  one  way  or  the  other. 

(He  stops,  leans  against  the  post,  pushes  his  cap  back  a  bit 
further,  grasps  his  coat  lapel  with  one  hand,  looks  out  over 
the  audience  again,  and  smiles  slightly.) 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  about  this  one  case.  Jimmy  Knox  is  a 
good  kid,  and  maybe  you'll  say  his  case  is  a  little  different  from 
most  delinquents5.  You  see,  Jimmy's  father  is  a  minister.  A  good 
one.  I  go  to  his  church,  and  he  can  preach  a  whale  of  a  sermon. 
(Straightens  and  seems  to  be  choosing  his  words  deliberately 
and  very  carefully.)  But  somewhere  along  the  line,  somebody  in 
Jimmy's  family  got  .  .  .  mixed  up.  Maybe  it  was  his  folks; 
maybe  it  was  Jimmy.  I've  got  my  own  opinions,  of  course;  but 
you  people  will  want  to  decide  for  yourselves. 

(He  rests  a  hand  on  the  lamppost  and  continues  in  a  some- 
what more  casual,  matter-of-fact  tone.  The  CURTAINS 
OPEN  slowly.) 

First  of  all,  I'd  better  tell  you  that  Jimmy  and  his  folks  live 
here  in  this  small  Southern  town;  and  things  are  generally  pretty 
quiet.  (Scratches  his  head.)  I  can't  remember  there  ever  being 
many  real  big  crimes  in  the  town,  but  (hesitates  and  chuckles 
apologetically)  .  .  .  but  I've  talked  long  enough!  (Motions  to- 
ward Center  with  his  stick.)  Let's  take  a  look  at  Jimmy  and  his 
family  now  .  .  .  and  you  can  take  it  from  there. 

(The  STREET  LAMP  FADES  OUT.  Officer  Wells  exits  at 
DR,  and  the  LIGHTS  COME  UP  on  the  Knox  living  room. 
The  minister,  DR.  FRANK  KNOX,  is  seated  in  the  easy  chair 
Down  Right,  reading  the  evening  paper.  Approximately  forty, 
he  seems  to  be  the  ideal  husband  and  father — friendly,  expan- 
sive, and  not  above  playing  a  few  games  of  pitch  or  touch 
football  occasionally.  His  wife,  HELEN  KNOX,  is  seated 
with  her  knitting  on  the  sofa  at  Center.  One  would  not  ordi- 
narily guess  that  Mrs.  Knox  is  the  mother  of  a  high-school-age 
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son,  for  she  is  rather  young-looking.  Outwardly,  she  seems 
calm  and  serene;  but  one  suspects  that  her  demeanor  is  not 
always  so  peaceful. 

In  a  moment,  JIMMY  KNOX  appears  in  the  entrance  hall 
Up  Right  Center  and  comes  down  a  step  or  two.  An  average 
high  school  student,  Jimmy  is  perhaps  a  bit  taller  than  most 
boys  of  his  age,  not  good-looking,  but  with  an  open,  friendly 
face.  He  carries  a  football  in  his  hand,  and  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  rather  doubtfully  toward  his  father  and  mother.) 

JIMMY.  Uh  .  .  .  Dad?  Could  I  talk  to  you  a  minute? 

DR.  KNOX.  (Putting  his  paper  down.)  What  is  it,  Jim? 

JIMMY.  (Crossing  down  to  the  left  of  his  father.)  Well  .  .  .  it's 

awfully  important,  Dad.  (With  a  quick,  wary  glance  toward  his 

mother.)  But  I  don't  know  if  ... 
MRS.  KNOX.  Now,  Jim,  hurry  and  tell  your  father  whatever  it  is. 

It's  almost  time  for  him  to  leave  for  a  meeting  at  church. 
JIMMY.  Well  .  .  .  after  what  happened  last  year,  I  don't  suppose 

it'll  do  any  good  (turning  the  football  restlessly  in  his  hands)  to 

bring  it  up  again,  but  .  .  . 

(Dr.  Knox  notices  the  football  and  rises  quickly,  his  voice 
suddenly  and  unnecessarily  stern.) 

DR.  KNOX.  Are  you  talking  about  that  football  episode  again? 

(Jimmy  puts  the  ball  under  his  arm  and  stands  silently,  look- 
ing  down  at  his  shoes.  Mrs.  Knox  is  abruptly  disturbed.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Jimmy!  Please  don't  start  that  again! 

JIMMY.  But,  Mom,  I  just  thought  that  .  .  . 

DR.  KNOX.  (Moving  up  behind  his  chair.)  I  thought  we  had  that 

football  business  all  cleared  up  last  year. 
JIMMY.  (With  a  step  toward  his  father.)  But,  Dad,  Coach  Banks 

talked  to  me  again  today.  He's  interested  in  my  coming  out  for 

spring  football  practice!   I  know  he   is.   I   didn't  bring  it  up. 

He  did. 

MRS.  KNOX.  Frank,  I  thought  you  talked  to  the  coach  last  year. 
DR.  KNOX.    (Crossing  behind  the  boy  to  back  of  sofa.)   I  did, 

Helen;  but  some  people  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  mind  their 

own  business. 
JIMMY.  (Crossing  in  front  of  sofa  toward  chair  DL.)  But  that's 

what  Coach  Banks  is  doing,  Dad.  Coaching  a  football  team  is 

his  business. 
DR.  KNOX.  But  you  are  my  business!   (Coming  to  left  end  of 

sofa.)  And  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  play  football! 
JIMMY.  (Turning.)  But  what  harm  could  it  do,  Dad?  Coach  Banks 
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says  that  it's  the  best  sport  there  is.  And  if  anybody  knows,  he 

does. 
DR.  KNOX.    (Heatedly.)  And  I  say  that  my  church  is  the  best 

there  is,  too.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  necessarily  believe  it. 
MRS.  KNOX.  (Rising.)  Frank! 
DR.  KNOX.   (Hastily.)  I  ...  I  didn't  mean  that,  Jim.  But  I've 

told  you  how  I  feel  about  football,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 

bring  it  up  again.  (With  a  Meeting  glance  at  his  wife.)  I — I'm 

tired  of  hearing  about  it. 

(Jimmy  stands  uneasily,  aimlessly  turning  the  ball  in  his 
hands.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Jimmy,  you  shouldn't  be  bothering  your  father  with 
this.  You  know  he's  overworked  at  the  church,  as  it  is. 

JIMMY.  Well,  I  knew  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to  ask  you,  Mom. 
(Sighs,  shrugs.)  But  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to  reason  with  Dad. 
He  used  to  listen  to  me. 

(Dr.  Knox  is  suddenly  contrite.  He  crosses  to  Jimmy  and  puts 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder.) 

DR.  KNOX.  Now,  Jim,  it  isn't  that  I  don't  want  to  listen.  It's  just 
that  .  .  .  that  (trails  off,  lifts  his  hand,  and  gives  up)  ...  oh, 
I  don't  know!  (With  a  sigh.)  If  you  haven't  understood  before 
now,  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  will. 

JIMMY.  If  I  could  understand,  I'd  feel  a  lot  better. 

(Dr.  Knox  starts  to  say  something;  Mrs.  Knox  clears  her 
throat  subtly,  warningly;  and  the  minister  decides  against 
whatever  it  was  that  he  was  about  to  say.  Jimmy  crosses  in 
front  of  his  father,  walks  behind  the  sofa  to  the  desk  UR,  and 
puts  the  football  down.  He  speaks  in  a  glum,  defeated  voice.) 

I'm  going  over  to  Joe's  to  study  for  a  test. 

(He  picks  up  some  books  from  the  desk,  goes  out  URC,  and 
exits  toward  UR  in  hallway.  Mrs.  Knox  moves  upstage  and 
calls  after  him.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Don't  stay  too  long,  Jimmy! 

(There  is  no  response,  only  the  sound  of  the  front  DOOR 
SLAMMING  off  UR.  With  a  dejected,  helpless  expression, 
Mrs.  Knox  turns  toward  her  husband.) 

What  are  we  going  to  do,  Frank? 

DR.  KNOX.  I  wish  I  knew.  (Rubs  a  hand  across  his  brow,  paces 
UC  behind  sofa.)  Helen  .  .  .  we're  going  to  have  to  tell  him 
sooner  or  later.  If  we  tell  him  now,  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  on  all 
of  us. 
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MRS.  KNOX.  (Crossing  toward  DR.)  No,  Frank,  we  can't.  I  don't 
want  him  to  know. 

DR.  KNOX.  Then  I  see  only  one  alternative.  We'll  have  to  let 
him  play  football. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Her  back  toward  him,  her  hands  working  nerv- 
ously.) I — I  could  never  allow  that,  Frank!  I  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  him  out  there  on  that  field,  with  there  being  so  much 
danger  of  his  getting  hurt.  Maybe  crippled  for  life. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Coming  down  to  her.)  Helen,  you're  putting  me  in 
a — a  very  awkward  position.  You  know  how  I  really  feel  about 
football.  A  boy  Jim's  age  needs  competition,  and  a  football  field 
is  a  great  place  to  learn. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Sitting  in  chair  DR.)  Frank,  please  don't  talk  about 
it.  You  know  how  it  affects  me !  With  my  heart  as  weak  as  it  is, 
you  never  can  tell  when  .  .  . 

DR.  KNOX.  Never  mind,  Helen.  I  know.  (Walks  thoughtfully 
away  to  front  of  sofa.)  It's  just  that  I'm  fighting  Jim  all  the 
time.  (Turns  to  her.)  You  saw  what  just  happened.  I'm  not  being 
a  father  to  Jim.  All  I  do  is  tell  him  when  he  can't  do  something. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Her  voice  rising.)  But  I  just  couldn't  let  my  boy 
go  out  there  on  that  football  field!  When  I  think  of  Don  Grigs- 
by's  breaking  his  collarbone,  it  makes  me  shudder  all  over! 
(Stands.)  And  you  must  admit  it  could  happen  to  Jim!  I  could 
never  rest  as  long  as  he  was  on  that  field.  I'd  be  in  the  hospital 
in  a  week's  time — with  my  heart! 

DR.  KNOX.  (Sighing.)  All  right,  Helen.  Let's  not  go  into  that 
again. 

(Mrs.  Knox  suddenly  smiles,  becomes  very  cheerful,  crosses 
to  himt  and  puts  a  hand  on  his  arm.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  You  shouldn't  have  to  bother  with  things  like  this, 
Frank.  You've  got  enough  to  think  about  at  the  church.  Jimmy 
will  soon  forget  all  this  foolishness,  and — 

DR.  KNOX.  ( Wryly.)  You  said  that  last  year,  but  I  haven't  noticed 
that  he's  done  much  forgetting.  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  Well, 
it's  time  I  was  getting  over  to  the  church.  I  wish  that  finance 
meeting  wasn't  tonight.  (Moving  toward  URC.)  We'll  talk  about 
this  later. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Following  him.)  No,  Frank.  We'll  pretend  it  never 
happened,  and  it'll  be  completely  forgotten  in  no  time. 

DR.  KNOX.  (In  doorway.)  Let's  be  realistic,  Helen.  Nothing  is 
ever  just  forgotten.  But  we'll  arrange  something. 

(He  gives  her  a  perfunctory  kiss,  goes  out  URC,  and  exits 
toward  UR  in  the  hallway.  With  a  sigh,  Mrs.  Knox  comes 
back  to  the  sofa,  sits,  and  resumes  her  knitting.  The  LIGHTS 
FADE  on  the  living  room.  The  STREET  LAMP  and  SPOT- 
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LIGHT  COME  UP  on  the  area  DR,  revealing  OFFICER 
WELLS.) 

OFFICER  WELLS.  (Looking  out  over  the  audience.)  So  ... 
now  you  know  what  the  Knoxes  are  up  against  .  .  .  one  of  those 
things  that  has  a  way  o£  popping  up  in  just  about  every  family. 
Now,  me — I'd  probably  tell  my  wife  that  if  she  didn't  want 
Fred — that's  my  son — to  play  football,  she'd  have  to  tell  him 
herself  and  make  up  her  own  excuses.  (Shaking  his  head.)  But 
not  Dr.  Knox.  (Moving  to  left  of  lamppost.)  And,  of  course, 
Jimmy  was  blaming  him  for  all  the  things  that  Mrs.  Knox  was 
mostly  responsible  for.  (Gesturing  with  his  stick.)  But  things 
soon  came  to  a  head.  It  seems  that  Jimmy  decided  that  if  he 
couldn't  play  football,  there  just  wasn't  much  reason  for  going 
to  school. 

(A  SECOND  SPOTLIGHT  COMES  UP  on  the  area  Down 
Left,  in  front  of  the  curtains,  revealing  a  bright  yellow-and- 
black  sign,  octagonal  in  shape  and  bearing  the  bold  legend: 
STOP.  Officer  Wells  saunters  leisurely  across  the  stage  to- 
ward it.) 

So  he  didn't  go  the  next  day,  or  the  next.  (Stops  at  DLC  and 
points  off  DL.)  Then  I  happened  to  see  him  one  morning  just 
walking  down  the  street,  not  going  anywhere  in  particular. 
(Scratching  his  ear  with  his  stick.)  Jimmy  and  I  had  always 
been  great  friends,  so  he  sort  of  felt  that  he  could  trust  me,  I 
guess. 

(JIMMY  enters  DL  in  front  of  the  curtains,  seemingly  pay- 
Ing  no  attention  to  where  he  is  going.  His  head  is  down;  and 
every  now  and  then,  he  kicks  an  imaginary  pebble  on  the  side- 
walk. Officer  Wells  watches  him  and  continues  his  remarks  to 
the  audience.) 

Later,  I  decided  that  maybe  he  was  using  me  as  the  father  he 
felt  he  didn't  have  any  more — since  this  football  mess  had  come 
up.  (Greeting  Jimmy  cordially.)  Hi,  Jimmy!  Where're  you 
headed,  boy? 

JIMMY.  (Looking  up,  startled.)  Oh—!  Hi,  Mr.  Wells,  I  didn't 
see  you. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Why  aren't  you  in  school,  Jim?  They  having 
some  kind  of  holiday  or  something? 

JIMMY.  (Turning  away.)  No,  I  ...  I  just  didn't  feel  like  going 
today.  You  know  how  it  is.  You  just  get  sick  of  school  some- 
times, 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Yeah.  I  know  what  you  mean.  (Chuckles 
reminiscently.)  I  can  remember  plenty  of  times  when  I  was  kind 
of  sick  of  it  myself!  (Sobering.)  Let's  see,  now  .  .  .  you're  a 
sophomore  this  year,  aren't  you? 
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JIMMY.  (With  one  hand  resting  on  the  sign.)  Yes,  sir. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Well,  then,  you  just  have  two  more  years. 

(Crosses  to  Jimmy,  pokes  him  playfully  on  the  arm.)   They'll 

pass  before  you  know  it!  Of  course,  I  guess  you'll  be  headed 

for  college  after  you  graduate. 
JIMMY.  (Shakes  his  head.)  I— I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Wells.  I  don't 

think  I  want  to  go  to  college. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  (Surprised.)  Jimmy!  Now,  what  would  your 

father  think  if  he  heard  you  say  that? 
JIMMY.  (Savagely.)  I  don't  really  care! 
OFFICER  WELLS.  What  do  you  mean,  Jim? 

(With  his  gaze  averted,  Jimmy  walks  around  the  policeman, 
moves  to  DLC,  then  slowly  comes  to  a  stop.  Officer  Wells 
turns  and  watches  him  for  a  moment,  puzzled.) 

JIMMY.  (Quietly,  earnestly.)  Mr.  Wells  .  .  .  could  I  talk  to  you 
about  something?  Something  real  important? 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Sure,  Jim.  What's  on  your  mind? 

JIMMY.  (Turns.)  Well,  you  know  how  much  I  like  football.  I've 
talked  to  you  about  it  enough.  I  guess  I'd  rather  play  football 
than  eat.  And  with  spring  practice  coming  up  at  school,  that's 
all  I  can  think  about. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  (Sauntering  over  to  him.)  Then  why  don't 
you  do  something  about  it,  Jim?  Tell  Coach  Banks  you're  in- 
terested, and  go  out  for  the  team. 

JIMMY.  (Turning  away.)  It's  not  as  simple  as  that,  Mr.  Wells. 
(Fervently.)  I  only  wish  it  was!  (Turning  back.)  Mr.  Wells  .  .  . 
what  do  you  think  of  a  father  who  won't  even  let  his  son  go 
out  for  football?  Tell  me!  What's  wrong  with  football?  I — I 
just  don't  get  it ! 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Hmmm  ...  I  see.  (Quietly.)  What  does  your 
father  say,  Jim? 

(Jimmy  shoves  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  kicks  an  imaginary 
rock.) 

JIMMY.  That's  just  it.  He  doesn't  say  anything!  He  just  gets  mad 
when  I  bring  up  the  subject.  He  won't  even  let  me  talk  about 
it.  Why,  even  Coach  Banks  tried  to  talk  to  him!  (Dejectedly.) 
But  it  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Why  is  Coach  Banks  so  interested? 

JIMMY.  (Kneeling  and  picking  up  a  handful  of  imaginary  dirt.) 
Oh,  he  saw  me  playing  in  the  lot  one  day.  And  he  talked  to  me 
a  long  time  about  it.  (Proudly.)  He  said  I  could  be  a  great  end 
some  day  if  I  got  down  to  work!  (Dejected  again.)  But  Dad 
won't  let  me.  And  when  I  ask  Mom,  she  just  says,  "Your  father 
knows  best,  dear.  Do  what  he  tells  you."  {Rising.)  I  don't  expect 
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her  to  understand,  Mr.  Wells;  but  Dad  ought  to  know  how  I 

feel! 
DFFICER  WELLS.  Your  dad's  a  busy  man,  Jim.  (Watching  the 

boy  closely.)    Maybe  he  just  doesn't  understand  how  much  it 

means  to  you. 

[IMMY.  (Glumly.)  He  knows  how  I  feel  about  it. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Are  you  sure? 
JIMMY.  Sure.  I  talked  to  him  about  it  just  the  other  night.  I've 

begged  him  to  let  me  try  it,  but  he  won't  listen. 
OFFICER  WELLS,  Hmmm  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jim.  Let  me 

see  what  I  can  do.  If  I  think  about  it  awhile,  maybe  something 

will  pop  up. 

JIMMY.  (Elatedly.)  Say!  Would  you,  Mr.  Wells? 
OFFICER  WELLS.  I'll  try,  Jim.  (Quickly.)  But  I  won't  promise 

anything.  Meanwhile,  you'd  better  get  back  to  school.  You  can't 

play  football  unless  you  make  your  grades,  you  know. 

(Jimmy  laughs,  crosses  in  front  of  the  policeman,  and  moves 
toward  DL.) 

IIMMY.  Okay,  Mr.  Wells.  I  didn't  really  want  to  cut.  But  I 
just  couldn't  face  the  fellas  as  long  as  I  thought  I  wouldn't  be 
playing  next  year.  (Stops  momentarily  at  DL.)  I'll  be  waiting 
to  hear  how  you  come  out.  (Enthusiastically.)  And  thanks,  Mr. 
Wells.  (Waving.)  Thanks  a  lot! 

(He  exits  DL.  Officer  Wells  watches  him  go  and  then  turns 
to  the  audience.  The  SECOND  SPOTLIGHT  SLOWLY 
FADES  OUT  on  the  "Stop"  sign.) 

OFFICER  WELLS.  So  you  see  how  I  got  mixed  up  in  this.  With 
Jimmy  trusting  me  like  that,  I  just  couldn't  let  him  down.  (With 
an  apologetic  chuckle.)  So  I  stuck  my  nose  into  Dr.  Knox's 
affairs,  to  see  what  I  could  do.  (Sauntering  toward  DRC.)  I  de- 
cided I'd  better  see  what  Coach  Banks  had  to  say  first.  I  figured 
that  Jimmy  might  be  building  up  that  talk  with  the  coach  into 
more  than  it  really  was.  (To  the  audience;  confidentially.)  You 
know  how  these  kids  are  sometimes.  They  get  ideas  in  their 
heads,  and  you  can't  shake  them  out — no  matter  what  you  do. 
(Chuckles,  shakes  his  head.)  Well,  anyway,  I  checked  with  the 
coach  that  afternoon;  and  everything  was  just  like  Jimmy  had 
said  it  was.  Coach  Banks  was  interested  in  Jimmy  and  wanted 
him  for  the  team.  He  was  all  for  me  in  trying  to  get  the  Knoxes 
to  change  their  minds.  (Taking  a  step  or  two  toward  DR.) 
Actually,  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  but  (looking  back  toward 
DL,  where  he  has  talked  with  the  boy)  .  .  .  every  time  I  re- 
membered how  hopeful  Jimmy  was,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do 
what  I  could. 
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(He  pauses,  crosses  to  the  lamppost,  and  looks  out  over  the 
audience  again.) 

I  went  over  to  the  church  later  that  afternoon.  But  Dr,  Knox 
was  out,  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  several  days  later  before  I  finally  got  around  to 
seeing  him.  (Resting  a  hand  on  the  lamppost.)  But,  wait — !  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  myself.  Before  I  managed  that  talk  with  Dr. 
Knox,  some  other  things  happened. 

(He  straightens,  favors  the  audience  with  a  half-embarrassed 
grin,  and  toys  with  his  night  stick.) 

Just  like  most  high  schools,  ours  has  one  of  those  teachers  who 
can  smell  a  rat  a  mile  away!  (Chuckles  grimly.)  Yeah.  When 
Jimmy  Knox  came  to  school  without  an  excuse  for  the  two  days 
he'd  been  absent,  right  away  this  teacher  figured  something  was 
up!  (Emphasizing  with  his  stick.)  So  it  wasn't  very  long  .  .  . 
since  this  particular  teacher  proved  to  be  about  the  biggest  busy- 
body anywhere  .  .  .  before  practically  everybody  in  town  knew 
that  "the  Knox  boy"  had  played  hooky.  And  since  Jimmy  was 
a  preacher's  kid,  people  talked. 

(He  crosses  DR  and  leans  his  back  against  the  proscenium.) 

It  seems  that  a  preacher's  kid  is  supposed  to  set  an  example — 
just  because  he's  in  the  preacher's  family.  Now,  I  never  could 
go  along  with  that  reasoning.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  preacher's 
kid  doesn't  have  any  more  choice  as  to  who  his  parents  are 
going  to  be  than  anybody  else.  But  that's  the  way  things  are. 
(Straightens  up.)  Anyway,  this  Mrs.  Price — that's  this  teacher 
I  was  telling  you  about — decided  to  come  straight  over  and  ask 
Mrs.  Knox  about  Jimmy's  absences. 

(The  DOORBELL  RINGS  insistently  in  the  darkness  off 
UR.  The  LIGHTS  GROW  BRIGHTER  on  the  living  room, 
where  MRS.  KNOX  sits  on  the  sofa,  knitting.  Officer  Wells 
listens.  The  DOORBELL  RINGS  AGAIN.  He  chuckles 
knowingly.) 

That  must  be  Mrs.  Price  now.  Yeah.  You'll  want  to  meet  Mrs. 
Price. 

(The  LIGHTS  BLACK  OUT  on  the  lamppost,  and  Officer 
Wells  exits  DR  in  the  darkness.  Mrs.  Knox  stands,  puts  down 
her  knitting,  hurries  URC,  and  disappears  into  the  hallway. 
Almost  immediately  she  reappears,  ushering  MRS.  PRICE  in 
from  the  hall.  Perhaps  fifty,  Mrs.  Price  is  a  very  prim  person, 
rather  angular;  and  by  looking  at  her  thin  lips,  set  in  a 
straight,  hard  line,  one  can  surmise  that  she  would  condone 
no  foolishness  in  the  classroom.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  (As  they  enter.)  Mrs.  Price!  How  nice  to  see  you. 
Come  right  on  in. 
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MRS.  PRICE.  I  get  to  see  you  so  seldom,  Mrs.  Knox.  But  I'm 

afraid  that — 

MRS.  KNOX.   (Indicating  the  sofa.)   Do  sit  down,  won't  you? 
MRS.  PRICE.  Well  ...  all  right.  (Moving  to  front  of  sofa.)  But 

this  isn't  a  social  call. 

MRS.  KNOX.  I— I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand. 
MRS.  PRICE.  (Tight-lipped.)  It's  about  Jimmy.   (Sits  near  left 

end  of  sofa.)  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  talk  to  you  about  him. 
MRS.  KNOX.  (Startled.)  Jimmy?   (Sits  near  right  end  of  sofa.) 

Is  something  wrong  with  his  schoolwork?  His  grades? 

(Mrs.  Price  removes  her  gloves  and  lays  them — together  with 
her  purse — 012  the  coffee  table  in  front  of  the  sofa.) 

MRS.  PRICE.    (Significantly.)   It  might  be  better  if  it  were  his 

grades ! 

MRS.  KNOX.  Why — what  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Price? 
MRS.  PRICE.  (Grimly.)  Mrs.  Knox  .  .  .  your  son  brought  me  an 

excuse  this  morning.  An  excuse  for  absences  on  Tuesday  and 

Wednesday. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Bewildered.)  Jimmy  hasn't  been  absent! 
MRS.  PRICE.  Said  he'd  been  sick. 
MRS.  KNOX.  Sick?  Jimmy? 
MRS.  PRICE.  It  was  a  written  excuse.  (With  relish.)  Obviously 

forged! 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Dazed.)  But — but,  surely,  Mrs.  Price — ! 
MRS.  PRICE.  I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  in  that  boy!  You 

see,  this  morning,  I  asked  for  his  excuse;  and  he  said  he'd  get 

it  for  me.  (Very  confidentially.)  Then  .  .  .  when  he  thought  I 

wasn't  looking  ...  he  went  over  to  that  Jones  girl,  and  I  saw 

her   writing  something  for  him.    (Leans  toward  Mrs.  Knox.) 

Right  after  that,  he  brought  me  that  excuse. 
MRS.  KNOX.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  or — 
MRS.  PRICE.  No  mistake !  I  was  positive  that  excuse  hadn't  come 

from  you,  so  I  decided  I'd  better  make  a  personal  investigation 

of  this  whole  thing. 

(Mrs.  Knox  rises  and  paces  to  DR,  trying  to  understand.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  I  just  can't  understand  it.  Jimmy  has  never  been  the 
kind  to  stay  away  from  school.  He's  always  liked  school! 

MRS.  PRICE.  (Grimly.)  You  understand,  of  course,  that  it's  my 
duty  to  report  this  to  the  principal. 

MRS.  KNOX.  Well  .  .  .  yes.  But— 

MRS.  PRICE.  And,  Mrs.  Knox  (rising  and  crossing  to  her)  .  .  . 
if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  I  think  you'd  better  do  some- 
thing about  this.  (Righteously.)  After  all,  if  the  minister's  son 
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can  play  hooky  and  get  by  with  it,  every  boy  in  town  will  soon 
be  following  his  lead.  (Insistently.)  I  know  that  it's  hard  for 
Jimmy;  but  he  is  the  minister's  son,  and  he  has  to  set  a  good 
example. 

MRS.  KNOX.  Well,  Frank  and  I  try  to  make  Jimmy  understand; 
but  a  boy  has  trouble  seeing  things  like  that,  and — 

MRS.  PRICE.  I  fully  understand  your  position,  Mrs.  Knox. 
(Turns  and  goes  back  to  coffee  table.)  But  nevertheless,  I  still 
say  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

MRS.  KNOX.  We — we'll  see  that  it  doesn't  happen  again,  Mrs. 
Price. 

MRS.  PRICE.  (Picks  up  her  gloves.)  We  mothers  do  have  trouble 
at  times  in  realizing  that  our  own  children  have  the  same  weak- 
nesses as  the  children  of  others.  (Pulling  on  her  gloves.)  Well, 
I  must  be  going.  I  have  more  work  to  do  than  I  can  handle. 
Tsk!  You  can't  imagine  how  much  work  a  teacher  has  to  do  at 
home!  (Picks  up  her  purse.)  I  feel  sometimes  that  I'm  just  a — a 
mechanical  test-grader!  (Moving  around  right  end  of  sofa  and 
up  toward  URC.)  But  I  did  think  it  was  my  duty  to  come  and 
speak  to  you  about  Jimmy. 

(Mrs.  Knox  joins  her,  and  the  two  walk  upstage  together.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  I  appreciate  your  interest,  Mrs.  Price.  (Formally.) 

Do  come  again. 
MRS.  PRICE.  Perhaps  my  next  visit  can  be  a  more  pleasant  one. 

(Going  toward  UR  in  hallway.)  Good-bye. 
MRS.  KNOX.  (Following  her  out.)  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Price. 

(The  front  DOOR  CLOSES  off  UR,  and  MRS.  KNOX  re- 
enters  almost  immediately.  Evidently  very  angry,  she  crosses 
toward  the  door  at  Lt  raps  on  it  sharply,  and  calls  out.) 

Frank !  Frank,  come  out  here  a  moment. 

(She  comes  down  and  paces  in  front  of  the  sofaf  obviously 
trying  to  hold  her  emotions  in  check.  DR.  KNOX  enters  from 
L  and  moves  to  left  end  of  sofa.) 

DR.  KNOX.  Yes,  Helen?  What  is  it? 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Turning  to  him.)  Frank!  Did  you  hear  what  that 

Mrs.   Price   said?    (Pacing   to   chair  DL,  not   waiting  for  his 

answer.)  Oh  .  .  .  that  woman!  Talking  about  her  "duty"  in  that 

pious  tone!  Preaching  to  me  about  making  Jimmy  an  example 

for  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  town ! 
DR.  KNOX.    (Crossing  to  her.)   You're  going  too  fast  for  me, 

Helen.  Slow  down  and  explain  what — 
MRS.  KNOX.   (Turning  to  him.)   Oh,  that  Mrs.  Price  was  just 

here,  telling  me  about  something  Jimmy  had  done.  I  wanted  to 

order  her  out  of  the  house,  but — ! 
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DR.  KNOX.  (Interrupting;  quietly.)  What  has  Jim  done? 
(Mrs.  Knox  sits  in  chair  DL,  exasperated.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  He  played  hooky,  and  she  tries  to  make  it  look  like 

a  federal  offense. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Crossing  to  sofa.)  When  was  this? 
MRS.    KNOX.    Oh — Tuesday   and  Wednesday,    I   think.   Does   it 

matter  ? 
DR.  KNOX.  Tuesday.  (Searches  his  memory  for  a  moment,  then 

turns  to  her.)  That's  about  the  time  Jim  started  talking  about 

football  again,  isn't  it? 
MRS.  KNOX.  What?  Oh.  (Thinks  for  a  moment.)  I  ...  I  guess 

so.  (With  a  wave  of  her  hand.)  But  don't  let's  start  that  again. 

I — i  don't  think  I  can  take  it  now.  (Rising  and  crossing  to  him.) 

Frank,  you've  got  to  talk  to  Jimmy.  My  heart  can't  stand  things 

like  this !  The  idea  of  his  cutting  school ! 

(There  is  a  brief  pause.  Dr.  Knox  looks  steadily  at  his  wife.) 

DR.  KNOX.  Helen  .  .  .  surely  you  can  understand  why  Jim  cut 
school. 

MRS.  KNOX.  Why — I  suppose  he  just  didn't  feel  like  going. 

DR.  KNOX.  Jim  didn't  want  to  go.  He  didn't  want  to  face  the 
other  fellows.  (Flatly.)  This  football  thing  is  breaking  his  heart! 

MRS.  KNOX.  Nonsense,  Frank!  That's  just  a  boyish  whim.  He'll 
outgrow  it. 

DR.  KNOX.  I'm  afraid  he  won't  outgrow  it.  (She  shakes  her  head 
impatiently  and  crosses  below  him  toward  RC.  He  watches  her 
a  moment ,  then  speaks  with  unexpected  firmness.)  He  likes  foot- 
ball, Helen.  I  think  we'd  better  let  him  play ! 

MRS.  KNOX.  ( With  her  back  toward  him.)  Then  .  .  .  you'll  have 
to  decide  which  is  more  important  to  you — my  health  or  this 
childish  desire  of  his. 

(There  is  a  silence.  Dr.  Knox  raises  his  hands,  as  if  to  appeal 
to  her;  but  he  decides  against  it  and  lets  them  fall  limply  at 
his  sides.) 

DR.  KNOX.  (Sighs.)  All  right,  Helen.  If  you  put  it  that  way,  I 
can't  very  well  let  him  play.  (With  a  step  toward  her.)  But  I 
would  like  to  give  him  the  real  reason.  (She  stiffens  slightly.) 
He  could  understand  something  like  that.  I  think  he  would  go 
along  with  us  a  hundred  per  cent — if  he  knew  about  your  heart. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Quickly  turning  to  him.)  No!  No,  Frank,  I  ... 
I'd  rather  not  tell  him  .  .  .  now. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Sighs,  nervously  rubs  his  forehead.)  Well  .  .  .  I'll 
speak  to  him  about  his  cutting  school,  and  see  if  I  can  help  him. 
(Worriedly.)  The  trouble  is  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  really 
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talk  to  him  since  this  football  thing  first  came  up.  (Looks  at 
his  watch,  sighs  again.)  Right  now,  I'd  better  get  to  work  on 
my  sermon  if  I'm  going  to  have  anything  done  before  I  leave 
for  the  church. 

(He  starts  toward  the  door  at  L.  Mrs.  Knox  sighs  and  follows.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  I'd  better  finish  getting  supper  ready,  too.  It  seems 
that  we  never  have  time  to  relax  over  a  meal. 

(They  both  exit  at  L.  The  LIGHTS  DIM  on  the  living  room, 
and  simultaneously  the  SPOTLIGHT  COMES  UP  on  the 
lamppost  at  DR.  OFFICER  WELLS  stands  nearby,  looking 
at  the  audience.) 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Strange  .  .  .  isn't  it  ...  how  love  can  so 
completely  blind  a  man  sometimes?  I  kind  of  consider  myself  an 
amateur  psychologist,  seeing  people  the  way  I  do — either  at 
their  best  or  at  their  worst,  but  never  in-between.  After  I  found 
out  the  whole  story,  I  decided  that  Mrs.  Knox  was  just  sort  of 
afraid  for  herself  .  .  .  afraid  she  would  lose  Jimmy  to  things 
like  football  and  girls  .  .  .  just  like  she'd  lost  Dr.  Knox  to  his 
church  work.  (Half-puzzled  and  crossing  to  left  of  lamppost.) 
Of  course,  I  never  have  quite  figured  out  why  Dr.  Knox  couldn't 
see  all  that;  but  sometimes  you  can't  see  the  things  that  are 
closest  to  you.  (Dismisses  his  reverie  with  a  gesture.)  Well  .  .  . 
anyway,  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Knox  that  very  night.  But  before  I 
saw  him,  a  lot  of  things  had  happened.  Jimmy  came  home  (ges- 
tures toward  the  living  room  with  his  stick)  .  .  .  right  after  that 
scene  you  just  saw,  and  one  thing  led  to  another. 

(JEfe  glances  at  his  watch,  squints  up  at  the  street  lamp,  and 
walks  back  to  the  other  side  of  it.) 

Pretty  soon,  Mrs.  Knox  was  complaining  about  her  heart;  and 
the  minister  insisted  on  calling  a  doctor.  You  know — an  M.D. 
A  heart  specialist.  Dr.  Tolbert,  his  name  was.  Doc  Tolbert 
hurried  over  right  away,  put  Mrs.  Knox  to  bed,  and  started 
checking  her  heart.  Blood  pressure,  pulse — everything  that  could 
be  checked,  short  of  one  of  those — those  electrocardiograms. 
(Clears  his  throat.)  Meanwhile,  Jimmy  was  arguing  with  his 
father  all  over  again  about  whether  he  should  play  football  or 
not.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  he  asked  his  father  if  I — George 
Wells — had  talked  to  him. 

(He  shrugs,  scratches  his  headt  then  resumes  somewhat  un- 
easily.) 

Naturally,  Dr.  Knox  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  puttin*  my  oar 
in;  and  ...  so  it  came  out.  I  guess  he  tried  to  'phone  me,  but 
I  was  already  on  my  way  over  to  his  house. 
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(The  SPOTLIGHT  BEGINS  TO  FADE  on  the  lamppost,  and 
the  LIGHTS  COME  UP  slowly  on  the  Knox  living  room.) 

When  I  got  there,  Doctor  Tolbert  was  trying  to  calm  down  Mrs. 
Knox;  Jimmy  had  stormed  put  of  the  house  and  taken  the  car; 
and  Dr.  Knox  was  naturally  in  a  turmoil. 

(He  exits  DR  in  front  of  the  curtains;  the  STREET  LAMP 
BLACKS  OUT,  and  the  LIGHTS  BRIGHTEN  on  the  living 
room.  Soont  DR.  KNOX  enters  from  the  door  at  L,  closing  it 
quietly  behind  him.  He  looks  around  the  room  for  a  moment , 
then  crosses  UR  to  the  desk,  picks  up  the  telephone,  dials, 
listens,  apparently  gets  a  "Busy"  signal,  and  replaces  the 
receiver.  He  crosses  to  C,  stands  in  deep  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  starts  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  sofa.  The 
DOORBELL  RINGS,  but  Dr.  Knox  seemingly  doesn't  hear 
it.  The  DOORBELL  RINGS  AGAIN.  Dr.  Knox  finally  hears 
it,  is  momentarily  startled,  then  hurries  URC,  and  exits  into 
hallway  toward  the  front  door.) 

DR.  KNOX'S  VOICE.  (Off  UR.)  Oh—!  Hello,  George.  I  was  just 

trying  to  get  you  on  the  'phone. 
OFFICER  WELLS'S  VOICE.  (Also  off  UR.)  Could  I  see  you  a 

moment,  Dr.  Knox? 
DR.  KNOX'S  VOICE.  Why— certainly.  Come  on  in. 

(OFFICER  WELLS  and  DR.  KNOX  enter  URC,  and  Dr. 
Knox  gestures  toward  the  sofa.  Officer  Wells  removes  his  cap, 
fidgets  with  it  uneasily,  and  moves  down  around  the  left  end 
of  the  sofa.) 

DR.  KNOX.  Sit  down,  George.  (Officer  Wells  moves  to  front  of 

sofa  but  remains  standing.)  What  can  I  do  for  you? 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Well,  Dr.  Knox,  I  ...  I  don't  know  exactly 

where  to  begin,  but  .  .  . 
DR.  KNOX.  (Coming  down  to  right  end  of  sofa.)  Perhaps  I  can 

tell  you.  It's  about  Jimmy,  isn't  it? 
OFFICER  WELLS.  (Surprised.)  Why — yes!  It  is.  You  see,  Jimmy 

and  I  got  to  talking  about  football  the  other  day,  and — 
DR.  KNOX.    (Cutting  in.)   Jimmy  and  I  have  just  been  talking 

about  football,  too.  (Turns  away,  paces  to  chair  DR.)  And  I'm 

afraid  it  wasn't  too  pleasant. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Mind  telling  me  what  you  decided,  Dr.  Knox? 
DR.  KNOX.  Some  men  might  tell  you  it  isn't  any  of  your  business, 

George.  (The  policeman  nods  and  shrugs.)  But,  being  a  minister, 

I'll  just  say  that  I  ...  I  don't  have  any  choice. 

(Officer  Wells  stares  at  him  curiously;  Dr.  Knox  softens  a  bit 
and  crosses  toward  his  visitor.) 

You  see  .  .  .  my  wife  has  a  weak  heart. 
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OFFICER  WELLS.   (Startled.)  A  weak  heart?   (Dr.  Knox  nods. 

There  is  a  tense  pause.)  You  mean — ? 
DR.  KNOX.  Dr.  Tolbert  is  in  there  with  her  now. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  I  ...  I'm  sorry.  I  had  no  idea. 
DR.  KNOX.  She's  afraid  that  Jimmy  will  get  hurt — badly — if  he 

plays  football.  You  know  how  women  are.  I  can't  let  Jim  play. 

because  I'm  afraid  for  her. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  I  see. 

(There  is  a  pause.  Officer  Wells  turns  away,  walks  thought- 
fully to  DL,  then  turns  to  Dr.  Knox.) 

Dr.  Knox  .  .  .  does  Jim  know  about  this? 

DR.  KNOX.  No.  Helen  doesn't  want  me  to  tell  him.  She's  afraid 
it  will  worry  him.  (Turns,  paces  back  to  chair  DR.)  I've  tried  to 
convince  her  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  knew;  but  she  can't  see 
it.  (Glumly;  sitting.)  I  can't  blame  Jim  for  not  believing  the 
trumped-up  excuse  I  had  to  give  him.  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it  myself. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  I  don't  mean  to  interfere,  but  I'm  afraid 
you're  going  to  have  to  tell  him  sooner  or  later,  Dr.  Knox.  Jim's 
a  very  unhappy  boy ! 

DR.  KNOX.  I  know.  I've  tried  to  do  something  about  it,  but  noth- 
ing seems  to  work.  (Sighs  restlessly,  rises.)  I  don't  know  what 
to  do! 

(He  turns  away,  takes  another  step  toward  DR,  and  studies 
his  hands.  His  voice  seems  weighted  down  with  futility.) 

As  a  pastor,  I'm  supposed  to  give  advice  to  people  in  trouble, 
(Helplessly.)  Yet  here  I  am,  hunting  a  solution  I  can't  find  for 
trouble  in  my  own  family. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  None  of  us  are  perfect,  Dr.  Knox.  (Takes  a 
step  toward  the  minister,  pauses,  and  gropes  for  the  right 
words.)  I  ...  uh  ...  don't  know  exactly  how  to  say  what  I 
want  to  say.  But  .  .  .  well,  as  I  see  it,  it's  got  to  be  said. 

(He  fumbles  with  his  cap  for  a  moment,  crosses  to  C,  and  re- 
sumes earnestly,  kindly.) 

When  you  and  your  family  moved  here  five  years  ago,  Dr.  Knox, 
I  said  to  my  wife,  "That's  what  I  want  our  family  to  be  like."  I 
envied  you  a  great  deal  because  it  was  so  easy  to  see  that  Jim 
was  much  closer  to  you  than  my  own  son,  Fred,  was  to  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  the  kind  of  father  you  were,  and  so  I  tried  to  copy 
you.  I  watched  everything  you  did  with  Jim,  and  tried  to  do  it 
with  Fred.  But  .  .  .  last  year,  I  ...  I  began  to  realize  that  you 
weren't  getting  through  to  Jim  like  you  used  to.  And  it — it 
worried  me,  Dr.  Knox.  Worried  me  a  lot.  I  just  couldn't  stand 
to  see  the  family  that  I  had  admired  so  much  suddenly  stop 
being  the  kind  of  family  I  wanted  it  to  beJ 
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(Dr.  Knox  turns  and  stares  at  him.  Officer  Wells  takes  another 
step  toward  the  minister  and  fairly  pleads  with  him.) 

You — you've  got  to  do  something,  Dr.  Knox!  Jim  just  isn't  the 

same  boy  he  used  to  be ! 
DR.  KNOX.  (Quietly.)  Thank  you,  George.  It's  not  easy  for  one 

man  to  tell  another  what  you've  just  told  me.  (Sighs,  moves  to 

right  end  of  sofa.)  And — much  as  I  hate  to  admit  it — I'm  afraid 

you're  right. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Why  don't  you  just  go  ahead  and  tell  Jim, 

Dr.  Knox?  I  don't  think  he'll  ever  be  satisfied  unless  you  do! 
DR.  KNOX.  I  can't.  Not  unless  I  can  make  Helen  realize  it's  the 

best  thing. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  But,  Dr.  Knox—! 

(DR.  TOLBERT  enters  at  L,  a  stethoscope  dangling  from  his 
neck.  About  fifty  years  of  age,  he  seems  a  confident,  competent 
individual.  He  is  a  bit  gray  at  the  temples  and  inclined  to 
portliness,  with  a  slight  stoop  to  his  shoulders.  He  remains 
standing  in  the  doorway,  glancing  worriedly  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  unaware  as  yet  of  the  policeman's  presence.) 

DR.  TOLBERT.  Excuse  me,  Frank;  but  could  I  see  you  for  a 

minute?  Alone? 

DR.  KNOX.  Certainly,  Dr.  Tolbert.  George,  if  you'll  excuse — 
DR.  TOLBERT.    (Closing  door  and  seeing  Officer  Wells.)   Oh, 

hello,  George !  I  didn't  see  you. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  (Moving  up  around  right  end  of  sofa.)  Good 

evening,  Dr.  Tolbert.   (With  a  glance  at  Dr.  Knox.)   I — I  was 

just  leaving.  My  wife  will  be  expecting  me  for  supper.  (Puts  on 

his  cap,  glances  at  his  watch,  chuckles  shortly.)  Can't  keep  her 

waiting  too  long. 
DR.  TOLBERT.  (Coming  to  LC.)  Well,  tell  her  "hello"  for  me, 

George.  Don't  know  when  I've  seen  Edith. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Sure  will,  Dr.  Tolbert. 

(Dr.  Knox  moves  URC  and  silently  shakes  the  policeman's 
hand.) 

I'll  see  you  later,  Dr.  Knox.  I  hope  you  get  everything  worked 

out. 

DR.  KNOX.  Thank  you,  George.  And  good  night. 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Good  night. 

(If e  exits  to  UR  in  hallway,  and  there  is  the  sound  of  the  front 
DOOR  CLOSING.  Dr.  Knox  turns,  glances  inquiringly  at 
Dr.  Tolbert,  and  comes  eagerly  down  to  right  end  of  sofa.) 

DR.  KNOX.  How  is  Helen,  Dr.  Tolbert? 

DR.  TOLBERT.  Before  I  tell  you  that,  Frank,  I  want  you  to 
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answer  a  question  for  me.  How  long  has  your  wife  complained 

of  this  .  ,  .  "heart  condition"? 
DR.  KNOX.   (Coming  to  front  of  sofa.)  Well,  she  only  told  me 

about  it  a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  she  went  to  a  doctor  before 

we  moved  here;  and  she  found  out  about  it  then,  I  guess. 
DR.  TOLBERT.  (Turning  and  crossing  DL.)  And  I  suppose  you 

never  questioned  her  about  it  ? 
DR.  KNOX.  Questioned  her?   (Obviously  puzzled.)  Why  ...  no. 

I  did  ask  her  to  check  with  you  about  it  every  once  in  a  while, 

but  she  never  seemed  to  get  around  to  it. 

(Dr.  Tolbert  stands  with  his  back  toward  the  minister,  con- 
sidering. Finally,  he  turns  and  speaks  gently.) 

DR.  TOLBERT.  She  had  good  reason  for  not  coming  to  see  me, 
Frank. 

DR.  KNOX.  Dr.  Tolbert!  What — what  do  you  mean? 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (After  a  moment.)  Frank,  I'm  going  to  talk  to 
you  straight  from  the  shoulder.  I  think  you  can  take  what  I  say 
for  what  it's  worth.  As  a  doctor,  I  get  to  know — and  understand 
— people  pretty  well.  Now,  I  may  not  be  a  psychiatrist,  but — 

DR.  KNOX.  Psychiatrist?  What  has  that  to  do  with — ? 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (Holding  up  his  hand  to  stop  him.)  Now,  wait  a 
minute.  Hear  me  out.  Your  wife  is  in  need  of  help,  Frank — help 
that  I  can't  give  her.  I  think  you're  the  only  one  who  can. 

DR.  KNOX.  I — I  don't  understand  what — 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (Not  unkindly.)  Stop  interrupting,  and  1*11  tell 
you.  (Very  pointedly.)  There's  nothing  physically  wrong  with 
your  wife. 

(Dr.  Knox  stares  at  him,  disbelieving.  He  starts  to  murmur  a 
protest,  but  Dr.  Tolbert  stops  him  with  a  gesture.) 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong,  Frank.  If  you  like,  we  can  run  more 
thorough  tests  on  her  up  at  the  hospital. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Bewildered.)  But  if  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
her — 

DR.  TOLBERT.  I'm  not  saying  she  doesn't  think  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  her.  Maybe  she  does;  and  then  again,  maybe 
she  doesn't.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  she  realizes  she's  in  perfect 
health.  The  reason  for  her  "heart  condition,"  as  she  calls  it,  is 
actually  very  simple.  (Sits  in  chair  DL.)  Your  wife,  Frank,  is 
starved  for  love  and  companionship ! 

DR.  KNOX.  (Crossing  to  him.)  Now,  wait  a  minute,  Dr.  Tolbert! 
You're  going  too  far.  I  love  my  wife,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  try  to  convince  me  that  I  don't! 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (Calmly.)  Let  me  finish,  please.  I  didn't  say  that 
you  don't  love  your  wife.  I  said  that  she's  starved  for  love  and 
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companionship.    (Looking  up  at  him.)    How   often  are  you  at 

home? 

DR.  KNOX.  Well  ...  as  often  as  any  other  husband,  I  suppose. 
DR.    TOLBERT.    The   truth,    now.    How   many   nights   are    you 

allowed  to  stay  home  with  your  wife? 
DR.  KNOX.  (Defensively.)  Well,  I  have  my  duties  for  the  church, 

my  responsibilities  in  the  community! 
DR.  TOLBERT.  And  what  about  your  wife?  What  does  she  do 

during  all  that  time? 
DR.  KNOX.  Well  .  .  .  she  goes  to  some  of  the  meetings  with  me. 

(Turns  away  and  walks  again  to  front  of  sofa.)  Other  times  ... 

she  just  sits  at  home.  Reading  or  sewing  or  ...  something  like 

that,  I  guess. 
DR.  TOLBERT.  (Rising.)  You  see.  You  aren't  even  sure  of  what 

she  does  do  with  her  time.  Reading  or  knitting  may  be  all  right 

as  a  hobby,  Frank.  (Earnestly;  crossing  to  the  minister.)  But  it 

shouldn't   take   the   place    of   the   companionship   every   human 

needs ! 

(Dr.  Knox  slowly  sits  on  the  sofa  and  stares  front,  shaking 
his  head.  Dr.  Tolbert  removes  the  stethoscope  from  around 
his  neck  and  puts  it  into  his  pocket.) 

DR.  KNOX.  And  I'm  not  giving  her  that  companionship.  Is  that 
it,  Doctor? 

DR.  TOLBERT,  I'm  afraid  so,  Frank.  (Putting  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.)  I'm  sure  Helen  knows  that  you  love  her,  but  you  need 
to  show  it  more  often.  (Moves  in  front  of  Dr.  Knox  toward 
chair  DR.)  It's  not  an  uncommon  failing.  Nearly  every  husband 
falls  into  the  habit  of  just — accepting — his  wife,  but  that  isn't 
enough. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Musingly.)  It's  odd.  Here  I've  been  telling  young 
married  couples  the  same  thing  for  years ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  be  guilty  of  the  same  thoughtlessness,  the 
same  .  .  .  neglect. 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (Turning  toward  him.)  So  there  you  have  it.  I 
gave  Helen  a  prescription  for  her  nerves.  But  my  main  prescrip- 
tion for  her  is  for  you  to  stay  home  more.  Pay  some  attention 
to  your  wife  for  a  change ! 

DR.  KNOX.  (Rising.)  I  understand,  Doctor. 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (Moving  toward  door  URC.)  Now  I'll  take  some 
of  my  own  advice  .  .  ,  and  get  home  to  my  wife. 

(Dr.  Knox  follows  him,  and  the  two  men  pause  at  URC.  Dr. 
Knox  stands  at  the  right  of  his  visitor  and  shakes  his  hand 
gratefully.) 

DR.  KNOX.  Thanks  for  coming  by,  Dr.  Tolbert.  Thanks  for  every- 
thing ! 
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(MRS.  KNOX  enters  from  the  door  at  L.  She  is  wearing  an 
attractive  dressing  gown  and  carrying  the  doctor's  black  bag. 
She  crosses  toward  the  men.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Here's  the  little  black  bag,  Doctor.  I  thought  you 
might  be  needing  it  if  you  have  to  deliver  a  baby  tonight. 

DR.  TOLBERT.  (Taking  the  bag.)  If  you  weren't  a  minister's 
wife,  I'd  make  a  bet  with  you  that  I  will  have  to.  (Sighs,  pats 
stethoscope  into  bag.)  What  I  wouldn't  give  for  a  good  night's 
sleep ! 

(He  chuckles.  Dr.  Knox  and  his  wife  smile.  Suddenly,  in  the 
distance  offstage  L,  there  is  a  muffled  sound  of  the  SCREECH- 
ING OF  AUTOMOBILE  BRAKES,  followed  by  a  SCREAM 
and  a  CRASH.  Instantly,  the  three  people  on  stage  grow  tense 
and  stand  listening.  Mrs.  Knox  hurries  to  the  window  ULC 
and  peers  out.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Listen !  That  sounded  like  a  crash  of  some  kind.  A 

car  accident. 
DR.  KNOX.   (Also  crossing  to  window.)  And  not  very  far  from 

here,  either! 
DR.  TOLBERT.  You  never  can  tell.   (Joining  the  others  at  the 

window  ULC  and  peering  out.)  Sound  carries  pretty  easily  in  a 

neighborhood  like  this. 
MRS.   KNOX.    (Walking  worriedly  away  toward  LC.)    Where's 

Jimmy?  He  doesn't  have  the  car,  does  he? 

DR.  KNOX.  Well — yes,  he  does.  (Crossing  to  his  wife;  reassur- 
ingly.) But  Jim's  a  careful  driver,  Helen.  You  know  that. 
DR.  TOLBERT.  (Mildly  surprised.)  I  didn't  know  your  boy  was 

old  enough  to  drive,  Frank. 
DR.  KNOX.  (Uneasily.)  Well,  actually,  he  isn't.  But  with  all  the 

other  boys  his  age  driving,  it  doesn't  seem  fair  to  keep  him  out 

of  the  car.  And  he  is  a  careful  driver. 

(Dr.  Tolbert  crosses  back  to  URC.) 

DR.  TOLBERT.  Then  I'm  sure  you  haven't  anything  to  worry 

about.  Now,  I  really  must  be  going. 
DR.  KNOX.  Good  night,  Dr.  Tolbert. 
MRS.  KNOX.  Good  night. 
DR.  TOLBERT.  I'll  stop  by  in  a  few  days  to  see  how  you're 

getting  along,  Helen.  Good  night. 

(He  exits,  and  the  DOOR  CLOSES  off  UR.  There  is  a  long 
pause.  Both  Dr.  Knox  and  his  wife  are  obviously  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say.  Dr.  Knox  crosses  DR  and  stands  with  his 
back  toward  his  wife.  Mrs.  Knox  turns  away  and  stands  un- 
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certainly  biting  her  lip.  Dr.  Knox  rubs  his  forehead  nervously. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Knox  turns  and  crosses  to  him.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Frank,  I  ...  I  heard  what  Dr.  Tolbert  told  you, 
and  I'm  glad  that  he  did.  I'm  glad  it's  finally  out  in  the  open. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Turning  to  her.)  Helen,  I'm  sorry.  Genuinely  sorry! 
I  just  didn't  realize  what  I'd  been  doing  to  you. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Shaking  her  head.)  I  can't  blame  you. 

DR.  KNOX.  But  I  blame  myself!  (Puts  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders.) Helen,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  .  .  ,  before? 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Turning  away  and  crossing  to  sofa.)  I  ...  I  was 
ashamed  to.  I  ...  I  kept  feeling  that  I  had  no  right  to  impose 
upon  your  time — your  work — with  the  church. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Gently.)  My  duty  to  you  is  as  great  as  my  duty  to 
the  church! 

(An  AMBULANCE  SIREN  sounds  faintly  in  the  distance. 
Neither  the  minister  nor  his  wife  seems  to  hear  it.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  And  so,  instead,  I  acted  like  a  child — trying  to  make 
Jimmy  stay  home  with  me  all  the  time.  (Pathetically.)  I — I  just 
wanted  somebody  with  me,  Frank!  (Crossing  back  to  him.) 
You'll  never  know  how — how  lonely  I've  been  at  times,  with  you 
at  the  church  and  Jimmy  out  playing  somewhere.  I  tried  to  take 
more  interest  in  your  work — and  I  2122  interested!  But  I  still 
wanted  more  .  .  .  home  life!  (Turns  away  and  sits  on  right  arm 
of  sofa.)  I  guess  I'm  just  not  cut  out  to  be  a  minister's  wife. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Crossing  to  her.)  So  you  and  Jimmy  have  had  to 
suffer  because  of  me. 

MRS.  KNOX.  Jimmy  suffered  because  of  me,  Frank!  Not  you. 
You've  always  wanted  him  to  play  football;  and  by  talking  you 
out  of  it,  I — I  turned  him  against  you. 

(JIMMY  suddenly  enters  URC  and  comes  downstage.  He  is 
extremely  bedraggled  and  unkempt.  His  hair  is  awry;  there  is 
blood  on  his  face,  and  his  jacket  is  missing.) 

JIMMY.  (Tensely.)  Mom!  Dad! 

(Mrs.  Knox  rises  in  alarm  and — her  hand  to  her  throat — backs 
away  to  the  front  of  the  sofa.  Jimmy  rushes  to  Dr.  Knox  and 
stumbles  into  his  arms.) 

Oh,  Dad!  Wh-what  am  I  going  to  do? 
DR.  KNOX.  Jim!  What's  the  matter? 
MRS.  KNOX.  (Fearfully.)  Jimmy!  What— what's  happened? 

(Jimmy  looks  up  into  his  father's  face  and  grasps  his  coat 
lapels  desperately.) 
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JIMMY.  Dad,  I  ...  I  killed  a  boy  tonight!  I  killed  him!  Dad, 
what'll  I  do?  (Crying  and  burying  his  face  against  his  father's 
chest.)  What'  11 1  do?  Help  me!  Help  me! 

(With  Mrs.  Knox's  assistance,  Dr.  Knox  manages  to  get 
Jimmy  to  the  sofa,  where  he  seats  him.) 

DR.  KNOX.  (Soothingly.)  Calm  down,  Jimmy.  Calm  down,  now. 

We  can't  understand  what  you're  saying.  (Kneeling  at  the  boy's 

right.)  What  are  you  talking  about? 
MRS.  KNOX.  Ohh  .  .  .  Jimmy! 

(With  a  faint  moan,  she  seats  herself  on  the  left  side  of  the 
sofa.  Dr.  Knox  shakes  his  head  warningly.) 

DR.  KNOX.  No,  Helen.  (Quietly.)  Now,  Jim,  get  hold  o£  your- 
self. What  happened? 

( With  a  visible  effort,  Jimmy  regains  control  of  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  speeches,  he  is  continually  groping  for  words 
and — at  the  same  time — trying  to  choke  back  the  sobbing.) 

JIMMY.  It  was  ...  on  Central  Avenue.  I  ...  I  was  driving,  and 
I  ...  I  wasn't  paying  any  attention.  I  was  thinking  about  .  .  . 
about  what  we'd  been  arguing  about  tonight,  and — and  I  didn't 
see  him,  Dad!  (With  mounting  hysteria.)  I  didn't  see  him! 

DR.  KNOX.  (Gripping  the  boy's  arm.)  Easy,  now.  Just  tell  us. 
Quietly. 

JIMMY.  (Stifling  his  sobs.)  He  ...  he  was  walking  along  the 
sidewalk,  and  .  .  .  and  all  of  a  sudden — there  he  was!  In  front 
of  the  headlights!  He — he  screamed,  Dad!  I'll  never  forget  that 
scream.  It  was  .  .  .  horrible!  (Buries  his  face  in  his  hands  for 
a  moment,  then  lifts  his  gaze,  staring  front.)  And  then — there 
he  was  .  .  .  lying  in  the  street  .  .  .  dead!  I  know  he's  dead! 

DR.  KNOX.  Are  you  positive,  Jimmy?  Did  you — did  you  go  to 
the  boy? 

JIMMY.  N-no,  Dad.  That's  just  it.  I  didn't!  I  ...  I  couldn't  bear 
to  look  at  him.  I — I  just  turned  and — and  ran!  I  ran  all  the  way 
home!  (Stares  at  his  father.)  Dad,  I — I'm  scared! 

MRS.  KNOX.  You  poor  boy!  You  poor,  poor  boy! 

(She  puts  an  arm  comfortingly  about  Ms  shoulder.  Jimmy 
buries  his  face  in  his  hands.  Dr.  Knox  gets  to  his  feet,  crosses 
DLC,  and  stands  with  his  head  down,  repeating  his  nervous 
gesture  to  his  forehead.) 

JIMMY.  But  what  about  the  other  boy,  Mom?  I  should  have  tried 
to  help  him!  Called  a  doctor — an  ambulance  1  But — I — I  just 
couldn't  think! 
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MRS.  KNOX.  We  must  think  now.  (Rises.)  All  of  us!  (Hurrying 
UR  toward  desk.)  I'll  'phone  the  hospital — the  police! 

OFFICER  WELLS'S  VOICE.  (Calling  off  UR.)  Dr.  Knox!  Dr. 
Knox! 

(Dr.  Knox  turns  and  hastens  toward  LC.  OFFICER  WELLS 
bursts  in  URC*  worried,  apprehensive,  and  carrying  Jimmy's 
jacket.) 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Dr.  Knox?  (Sees  him.)  I'm  sorry  to  burst  in 
this  way,  but  has  Jimmy — ?  (Sees  the  boy,  comes  down  behind 
right  end  of  sofa.)  Oh — there  you  are,  Jim!  (After  a  pause;  to 
Dr.  Knox.)  I  guess  he  told  you? 

DR.  KNOX.  About  the  accident?  (Nods.)  Yes. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  I  was  just  driving  home;  and  when  I  saw 
the  car  and  all  the  people  around  it,  I  stopped  and  investigated. 
I  didn't  recognize  your  car — at  first.  But  when  I  looked  inside 
and  found  this  jacket  (holds  it  out  to  Mrs.  Knox,  and  she  takes 
it)  ...  I  realized  what  must  have  happened. 

JIMMY.  (Fearfully;  rising.)  How  is  he,  Mr.  Wells?  The — the 
other  boy?  Is — is  he — dead? 

OFFICER  WELLS.  (Coming  to  right  end  of  sofa.)  No,  Jim.  He 
has  a  broken  leg,  I  think — and  maybe  a  broken  arm.  I  didn't  stay 
to  find  out,  really.  The  traffic  police  were  taking  over  by  then, 
and  I  was  worried  about  you. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Crossing  in  back  of  sofa.)  Officer  .  .  .  what  about 
Jimmy?  (Almost  afraid  to  ask.)  What  will — happen  to  him? 

DR.  KNOX.  (Warningly.)  Helen! 

(He  paces  to  chair  DL.  Mrs.  Knox  tries  not  to  cry.) 

JIMMY.  (Despairingly.)  Why  did  I  do  it?  Why? 

DR.  KNOX.  Easy  now,  Jim.  We  have  a  lot  of  things  to  do — and 
not  much  time.  Helen,  why  don't  you  take  Jimmy  to  his  room 
and  help  him  clean  up  ?  We'll  all  have  to  go  down  to  the  station. 

MRS.  KNOX.  (Suddenly  terrified.)  The  police  station?  But — ! 
(Gets  control  of  herself.)  Y-yes  ...  of  course,  Frank.  (Cross- 
ing to  LC  and  beckoning  to  Jimmy.)  Come  on,  Jimmy, 

JIMMY.  (Crossing  to  his  father.)  Dad,  I  ...  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't 
want  anything  like  this  to  happen.  I  didn't  want  it  to  end  like 
this.  (Softly.)  I'm  sorry. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Patting  his  shoulder.)  It's  all  right,  son.  (Mrs.  Knox 
crosses  to  door  L,  waiting  for  Jim.)  Now,  go  along  with  your 
mother. 

JIMMY,  If  I  had  only  listened!  Why  did  I  do  it? 

(He  crosses  to  door  L  and  exits.  Mrs.  Knox  looks  at  her  hus- 
band, then  toward  Officer  Wells,  and  follows  Jimmy  out, 
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taking  his  jacket  with  her.  Dr.  Knox  puts  his  hands  behind 
his  back  and  paces  C.) 

DR.  KNOX.  How  serious  is  it,  George? 

OFFICER  WELLS.  It  could  be  worse,  Dr.  Knox.  The  boy's  leg 

may  be  fractured ;  but  ...  at  least,  he's  alive. 
DR.  KNOX.  Thank  God  for  that!  Who  is  the  boy? 
OFFICER  WELLS.  Bill  Reaves.  A  kid  about  Jimmy's  own  age. 

(Dr.  Knox  shakes  his  head  bewilderedly  and  paces  on  to  chair 
DR.  The  policeman  watches  him  sympathetically,  tries  to  re- 
assure  him.) 

From  what  I  heard,  it  was  as  much  Bill's  fault  as  it  was  Jimmy's. 
There's  a  filling  station  on  that  corner,  and  the  attendant  said 
that  Bill  just  walked  out  into  the  street  without  looking.  (JTesf- 
tates  and  walks  to  front  of  sofa.)  Of  course  .  .  .  Jimmy  did 
leave  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

DR.  KNOX.  That's  not  all,  George.  Jimmy  doesn't  have  a  driver's 
license.  He — he  isn't  old  enough. 

OFFICER  WELLS.  I  know.  (Paces  around  left  end  of  sofa  and 
up  to  LC.)  What  happened,  Dr.  Knox?  What  made  him  do  it? 

DR.  KNOX.  (Coming  around  to  back  of  chair  DR.)  We  had  just 
had  another  argument  about  football  again.  Jimmy  got  mad  and 
ran  out  of  the  house.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  heard  our  car 
roar  down  the  street.  I  ...  I  didn't  even  know  he  had  the  keys. 
(Shudders,  shakes  his  head  as  if  to  clear  it.)  What  now,  George? 

OFFICER  WELLS.  (Reluctantly.)  Juvenile  court,  I'm  afraid.  I 
don't  see  any  way  out  of  it.  (Nods  toward  UR.)  I'll  take  you 
down  in  my  car. 

DR.  KNOX.  And  then? 

OFFICER  WELLS.  (Crossing  to  DRC.)  It  depends  a  lot  on  him, 
Dr.  Knox.  At  worst,  they  could  send  him  to  a  detention  home — 
something  of  that  sort.  Of  course,  you'll  be  held  responsible, 
too,  for  letting  him  drive — underage  and  without  a  license. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Distractedly.)  I  know.  I  know! 

OFFICER  WELLS.  I  don't  think  the  court  will  be  too  harsh  in 
this  case.  I'll  do  everything  I  can.  Jimmy  has  a  good  record  at 
school,  and  he's  never  been  in  trouble  like  this  before. 

(Dr.  Knox  grips  the  back  of  the  chair  as  if  to  hold  onto  his 
emotions.) 

DR.  KNOX.  But  he's  taking  the  blame  for  something  I  did, 
George ! 

OFFICER  WELLS.  (Gently.)  It's  Jim's  responsibility,  too,  Dr. 
Knox.  He  has  his  own  sense  of  values — or  should  have.  You 
can't  blame  yourself  for  everything  that's  happened.  (Sighs 
sadly.)  Anyhow  .  .  .  it's  too  late  to  change  things  now. 
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DR.  KNOX.  Too  late.  (Sighing.)  Yes! 

(JIMMY  and  MRS.  KNOX  enter  at  door  L.  Jimmy's  hair  is 
combed  now;  the  blood  has  been  washed  ofi  his  face,  and  he 
is  wearing  his  jacket.  Mrs.  Knox  is  wearing  a  dark  dress,  a 
lightweight  coat,  and  is  carrying  her  purse.  They  come  to  LC.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  We're  ready  now,  Frank. 
(Officer  Wells  moves  quickly  UC.) 

OFFICER  WELLS,  We  can  all  go  down  together  in  my  car.  Jim 

can  tell  me  what  happened,  on  the  way. 
MRS.  KNOX.  (Quickly.)  You  go  on  out  to  the  car  with  Mr.  Wells, 

Jimmy.  (With  an  uncertain  glance  at  her  husband.)  Your  father 

and  I  will  be  there  in  a  moment. 
JIMMY.  Yes,  Mom. 

(Jimmy  walks  across  to  doorway  URC  and  waits.  Officer 
Wells  moves  to  his  left  and  puts  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.) 

OFFICER  WELLS.  Let's  go,  Jim.  We'll  work  things  out  some- 
how. 

(They  exit  URC.  Mrs.  Knox  crosses  to  C,  behind  so/ a.) 

MRS.    KNOX.    Frank  ...  it   may   be    too    late,    but    I  ...  I've 

learned  my  lesson. 

DR.  KNOX.  (Nods.)  WeVe  all  learned  something  tonight,  I  guess, 
MRS.  KNOX.  Only  .  .  .  now  I've  ruined  everything. 
DR.  KNOX.  No,  Helen.   (Crosses  to  her.)  I'm  as  responsible  for 

what  happened  as  you  are. 
MRS,  KNOX.  But  Jimmy  has  to  suffer!  It's  not  fair!  (In  bitter 

self -recrimination.)  Why  didn't  I  see  what  I  was  doing,  Frank? 

I  only  wanted  to  keep  Jimmy  to  myself.  And  now  I've  hurt  him. 

He  .  .  .  he'll  never  be  the  same  again. 
DR.  KNOX.  No,  he'll  never  be  the  same. 
MRS.  KNOX.  I  want  to  tell  him  everything,  Frank.  I  want  him  to 

know  that  I  was  utterly  selfish ! 
DR.  KNOX.  I  failed  him,  too,  Helen.   (Sighs.)   We'd  better  go. 

There's  no  use  in  putting  this  off  any  longer. 

(He  takes  her  by  the  arm,  and  they  move  together  up  to  the 
doorway  URC.) 

MRS.  KNOX.  Poor  Jim.  Why— he's  just  a  boy,  Frank.  Just  a  boy! 
DR.  KNOX.  We  may  be  surprised.  He  may  prove  himself  a  man 
tonight,  Helen.  You  can  never  tell. 
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(They  exit  URC;  the  LIGHTS  FADE  OUT  on  the  living 
room,  and  the  CURTAINS  CLOSE  slowly.  Simultaneously, 
the  SPOTLIGHT  COMES  UP  on  the  lamppost  DR  in  front 
of  the  curtains.  OFFICER  WELLS  stands  nearby,  looking 
out  over  the  audience.) 

OFFICER  WELLS.  So  now  you  know  the  whole  story.  Who's  at 
fault?  Do  we  blame  Jimmy  .  .  .  Dr.  Knox  ...  or  Mrs.  Knox? 
Or  can  we  blame  all  three?  Or  is  society  in  general  responsible? 
You'll  have  to  make  up  your  own  minds.  (Crossing  to  DRC.) 
Maybe  we'll  never  find  the  right  answer. 

(He  pauses  briefly  and  scans  his  audience  quizzically,) 

"What  happened  to  Jimmy?"  you  say?  Well,  I  can't  tell  you 
that.  You  see,  he  comes  up  before  the  juvenile  court  tomorrow. 
You  can  bet  your  life  I'll  be  there !  And  next  time  I  see  you,  I'll 
tell  you  what  happened.  (Shrugs.)  That  is,  if  you  don't  read  it 
in  the  papers  first.  If  you  were  the  judge,  what  would  you  do? 

(He  glances  at  his  watch,  moves  closer  to  the  street  lamp,  and 
checks  the  time  more  carefully.) 

Hmmm  .  .  .  looks  like  it's  about  time  for  me  to  go.  (Grins 
good-naturedly.)  If  the  sergeant  knew  I  spent  so  much  time  talk- 
ing to  you,  he'd  have  my  badge.  I've  enjoyed  it,  though.  Hope 
you  have. 

(He  saunters  off  DR  in  front  of  the  curtains.  The  SPOT- 
LIGHT FADES  on  the  lamppost,  and  the  HOUSE  LIGHTS 
COME  UP.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 
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Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


PROOF  OF  A  MAN  has  been  written  in  a  style  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "documentary"  or  "semi-documentary."  In  terms  of 
dramatic  structure,  the  details  of  a  documentary's  plotting  need 
not  be  as  tightly  devised  or  as  neatly  dovetailed  as  would  have  to 
be  the  case  with  the  conventional  one-act  form.  In  a  sense,  the 
Greeks  used  this  technique  long  ago,  with  their  "chorus"  serving 
the  dual  role  of  narrator-commentator  in  relation  to  the  sequence 
of  dramatic  episodes.  Historians  seem  to  be  in  some  disagreement 
as  to  just  when  the  "chorus"  was  assigned  a  third  function — that 
of  assuming  the  identity  of  actors  in  certain  of  the  episodes,  as 
the  occasion  demanded. 

An  outstanding  contemporary  example  and  one  with  which  most 
students  of  drama  are  familiar  is  Thornton  Wilder's  great  play, 
Our  Town.  In  it,  the  Stage  Manager  introduces  the  play,  the 
setting,  and  the  characters  in  a  folksy,  direct-to-the-audience  man- 
ner and  sets  up  the  basic  situations.  From  time  to  time,  he  inter- 
rupts the  action  in  order  to  explain,  elaborate,  or  editorialize  upon 
it.  At  still  other  times,  he  becomes  an  actual  participant  in  the 
events  being  dramatized  and  enacts  such  roles  as  the  ice-cream- 
soda  dispenser,  the  minister  at  the  wedding,'etc. 

In  PROOF  OF  A  MAN,  Officer  Wells  is  patterned  along  simi- 
lar lines.  Since  the  author  is  asking  the  audience  to  observe  some 
of  the  possible  steps  in  the. "Rise  and  Sudden  Fall  of  a  Juvenile 
Delinquent/'  rather  than  attempting  to  pose  a  solution,  this  nar- 
rator-editorializer-actor  serves  his  purpose  well.  The  device  also 
enables  the  writer  to  take  some  aesthetic  liberties  with  certain 
unities  of  time  and  place  which  normally  characterize  the  one-act 
play,  without  seeming  to  destroy  its  fluidity,  its  continuity. 

THE  SETTING 

The  scenery  for  this  play  should  be  devised  so  as  to  contribute 
in  every  reasonable  way  toward  the  uninterrupted  shifting  of  the 
audience's  mind  from  the  street  corner  to  the  Knox  living  room 
and  back  again.  Actually,  the  less  scenery  in  the  conventional 
realistic  sense,  the  better;  it  is  likely  to  impede  matters.  If  a  pro- 
ducing group  has  good  lighting  facilities  (not  necessarily  exten- 
sive ones),  it  would  be  far  better  to  stage  PROOF  OF  A  MAN 
against  a  bare  wall  or — at  most — a  dark  cyclorama,  with  plain 
benches  and  chairs  as  furniture.  After  all,  Officer  Wells  in  his  role 
of  narrator  always  sets  the  stage  orally  anyhow. 

The  lamppost  and  "Stop"  sign,  if  used,  should  be  merely  flat, 
two-dimensional  representations.  The  author's  original  script  called 
for  only  the  lamppost.  However,  this  tended  to  "pin  down"  the 
344 
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narrator-commentator  and  limit  him  to  a  single  position.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  role  like  that  of  Officer  Wells  to  become  static,  even 
monotonous;  so  keeping  him  always  in  or  near  this  lamppost  posi- 
tion at  Downstage  Right  seemed  something  of  a  handicap.  By 
adding  the  "Stop"  sign  in  a  corresponding  position  at  Downstage 
Left,  a  better  visual  balance  was  achieved;  and — perhaps  even 
more  important — the  policeman  then  has  logical  opportunities  for 
broader  physical  movement  and  more  interesting  stage  business.  It 
will  be  recalled  also  that  the  officer's  scene  with  Jimmy  is  the 
only  one  in  which  he  moves  directly  out  of  his  role  as  narrator 
and  immediately  begins  to  enact  a  scene  with  another  player  "on 
the  street."  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  validity  in  his 
moving  this  scene  to  a  new  locale. 

THE  LIGHTING 

Contrasting  light  values  are  extremely  beneficial  in  staging  a 
play  of  this  nature.  Seemingly,  most  of  Officer  Wells's  direct-to- 
the-audience  comments  are  made  at  night.  It  is  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  the  spotlight  on  the  area  around  the  lamppost  be  a 
"nighttime"  or  "moonlight"  blue.  While  it  may  justifiably  be 
argued  that  the  street  lamp  would  be  more  likely  to  give  off  a 
yellow  or  amber  light,  it  is  emphasized  that  the  mood  of  the  play 
is  very  somber,  almost  tragic.  "Cold"  light  heightens  such  a  mood; 
a  "warm"  or  predominantly  yellow  light  is  usually  more  suggestive 
of  a  gay  or  humorous  atmosphere.  Of  course,  effective  contrast  can 
be  obtained  even  here  if  the  street  lamp  is  painted  a  bright  yellow; 
and  if  the  electrician  feels  the  need  of  making  it  appear  more 
"live,"  he  can  pin-spot  the  top  of  the  lamppost  with  a  yellow  or 
amber  gelatine. 

Since  the  "Stop"  sign  scene  is  presumably  enacted  in  the  morn- 
ing, shortly  after  school  has  taken  up,  the  area  at  Downstage  Left 
in  front  of  the  curtains  would  be  illuminated  to  suggest  bright 
sunshine.  The  episode  is  a  very  brief  one,  and  a  "sunshine"  yellow 
or  pale  amber  gelatine  would  be  especially  appropriate  here. 

The  Knox  living  room  can  be  lighted  with  medium  or  dark  amber 
or  straw-gelatined  spotlights;  and  if  cross-spotting  is  not  an  un- 
attainable luxury,  light  blue-lavender  gelatines  can  be  alternated 
with  the  ambers.  It  is  stressed  that  the  living  room  should  not  be 
brightly  illuminated  at  any  time.  Insofar  as  possible,  only  the 
actors'  faces  and  the  upper  halves  of  their  bodies  should  stand  out. 
The  control  of  all  lighting  instruments  by  means  of  dimmers  or 
rheostats  would  be  most  desirable;  but  if  facilities  for  this  are 
lacking,  the  various  areas  can  be  quickly  and  completely  blacked- 
out  on  cue. 

A  SCENE  IN  PANTOMIME 

Inherent  in  the  script,  but  not  actually  described,  is  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  the  enactment  of  an  entire  scene  in  pan- 
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tomime.  On  Page  331,  when  Officer  Wells  says,  "Jimmy  came  home 
.  .  .  and  one  thing  led  to  another,"  he  gestures  with  his  night 
stick  toward  the  Knox  living  room.  This  can  be  the  cue  for  bring- 
ing up  the  lights  in  that  area  to  the  midway  mark.  Then,  in  this 
half-light,  the  several  actors  silently  portray  the  action  as  it  is 
being  described  by  the  policeman. 

For  example,  Jimmy  can  actually  come  in  at  URC.  Dr.  Knox 
and  his  wife,  already  on  stage,  immediately  engage  him  in  a  pan- 
tomimed argument.  Suddenly,  Mrs.  Knox  seems  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack;  Dr.  Knox  assists  her  L  and  into  the  bedroom,  with 
Jimmy  following.  The  minister  re-enters  immediately,  fairly  runs 
across  to  the  desk  UR,  picks  up  the  telephone,  and  calls  the  physi- 
cian. He  hangs  up  and  rushes  worriedly  out  into  the  bedroom 
again.  Very  soon,  Jimmy  emerges  from  the  bedroom,  glancing 
worriedly  back  toward  his  stricken  mother.  He  paces  to  the  desk, 
picks  up  his  football,  turns  it  idly  in  his  hands,  paces  downstage, 
then  up  again,  stops  near  hallway,  takes  a  last  disgusted  look  at 
the  football — the  symbol  of  his  frustration — and  angrily  hurls  it 
off  UR  in  the  hallway.  Apparently,  judging  by  the  resulting  sound, 
this  shatters  a  glass  in  the  unseen  front  door. 

This  is  Dr.  Knox's  cue  to  re-enter  at  L.  He  crosses  to  UC; 
Jimmy  comes  back  to  RC;  the  two  pantomime  another  argument; 
Dr.  Knox  distractedly  paces  away  toward  DL;  Jimmy  snatches  up 
the  car  keys  from  the  end  table  beside  the  easy  chair,  runs  out 
URC,  and  slams  the  outside  door.*  This  is  followed  by  the  sound 
of  a  car  starting  and  recklessly  pulling  away  from  the  curb. 

Dr.  Knox  paces  UL,  then  comes  back  to  L,  and  glances  worriedly 
off  into  the  bedroom.  The  doorbell  rings;  he  turns,  hurries  out 
URC  into  the  hallway,  and  admits  Dr.  Tolbert,  who  is  carrying 
his  little  black  bag.  The  two  hasten  across  to  L  and  exit.  Dr. 
Knox  re-enters.  Extremely  worried,  he  paces  to  and  fro  at  LC  and 
ULC.  Suddenly,  he  gets  an  idea,  crosses  to  the  desk  again,  tries 
to  telephone  a  number;  but  the  line  is  busy,  so  he  hangs  up,  strides 
back  to  the  bedroom  door  at  L.  Officer  Wells  finishes  his  narration, 
exits  DR  in  front  of  the  curtain,  goes  upstage,  and  rings  the  door- 
belL  The  action  is  resumed  at  the  point  in  the  script  which  states 
that  "The  doorbell  rings,  but  Dr.  Knox  apparently  doesn't  hear  it." 

The  handling  of  this  episode  in  pantomime  can  result  in  an  un- 
usual and  effective  scene.  Naturally,  movement  and  business  should 
be  timed  with  accuracy  and  accomplished  with  restraint. 

THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 

lamppost  (cut  from  cardboard;  DR,  in  front  of  curtains) 
"Stop"  sign  (cut  from  cardboard;  DL,  in  front  of  curtains) 
easy  chair,  end  table,  watch,  evening  paper,  car  keys  (near  DR) 
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chair,  desk,  telephone,  schoolbooks,  assorted  papers  (UR,  against 

wall) 
sofa,  *coffee  table,  knitting  yarn,  needles  (near  C) 

*(NOTE:  A  narrow  library  table  may  be  substituted  for  the 
coffee  table  and  placed  behind  the  sofa  rather  than  in  front 
of  it.) 

occasional  chair  (DL) 

BROUGHT     ON 

watch,  night  stick  (Officer  Wells;  from  DRf  in  front  of  curtain) 

football  (Jimmy,  from  URC) 

gloves,  purse  (Mrs.  Price,  from  URC) 

stethoscope  (Dr.  Tolbert,  from  L) 

medical  bag,  Mrs.  Knox's  purse  (Mrs.  Knoxf  from  L) 

Jimmy's  jacket  (Officer  Wells,  from  URC) 


"STOP  SIGNS'-  Devices  for  Holding  Them  in  Position  and 
Construction  Details : 


DESIGNS  can  be  cut  from  W  plywood,  painted,  and 
reinforced  on  the  upstage  side  by  1"  x  3"  or  2"  x  2" 
wooden  strips.  Bases  should  be  made  of  heavier  lum- 
ber, preferably  2"  x  4"  or  2"  x  6".  Signs  may  also 
be  held  upright  by  means  of  scenery  jacks,  foot-irons 
and  stage  screws,  or  large  metal  Christmas  tree 
stands. 


FOR  MORE  ELABORATE  LIGHTING 
EFFECT:  The  word  "Stop"  can  be 
painted  in  black  on  a  red  or  ruby 
glass  and  fitted  to  the  face  of  the 
stop-and-go  sign.  A  40-watt  light 
bulb  is  mounted  in  a  heat-proof 
box  behind  the  glass  and  wired  to 
a  cable  which  is  run  to  an  off- 
stage position.  Electrician  turns  it 
on  while  Officer  is  speaking;  off, 
when  he  isn't. 


(STREET  LAMP 
POST  MAY  BE 
SUBSTITUTED 
FOR  STOP- 
AND-GO 
SIGN,   IF 
PREFERRED.) 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
,  STAND 


(ACTUAL 
STOP  SIGN 
MAY  POS- 
SIBLY BE 
BORROWED 
FROM 
SCHOOL 
SAFETY 
CHAIRMAN 
OR  HIGH- 
WAY DEPT.) 


SCENERY 
JACK 
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Satirical  Comedy 


elhat 


A  COMEDY  OF  MANNERS 
by  Donald  Yining 


DONALD  VINING  tells  his  own  story,  as  follows:  "I  was  born  in  the 
small  town  of  Benton,  Pennsylvania,  and  completed  my  formal 
education  at  the  Yale  School  of  Drama.  I  made  my  first  money 
from  writing  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  won  the  weekly  story 
prize  offered  by  the  children's  page  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post.  When  this  check  was  followed  by  one  from  the  W.C.T.U.— 
awarded  for  an  essay  on  the  evils  of  drink  — I  decided  that  the 
writer's  life  was  for  me.  I  began  to  sit  up  nights  writing  short-short 
stories  which  I  hoped  Collier's  might  buy  so  that  I  could  go  to 
Europe  and  see  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Collier's,  how- 
ever, was  not  as  impressed  with  my  talents  as  was  the  W.C.T.U; 
and  it  was  twenty-three  years  before  I  got  to  Oberammergau,  and 
then  not  in  a  year  when  the  Passion  Play  was  being  staged. 

"I  was  once  a  volunteer  playreader  for  the  National  Theatre  and 
Academy,  and  I  was  also  a  paid  (but  not  very  well-paid)  reader 
for  Paramount  Pictures.  I  am  now  supervisor  of  the  Alumni  Office 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  I  fit  my  writing  into 
lunch  hours,  vacations,  and  such  other  odd  scraps  of  time  as  I  can 
find.  To  date,  I  have  published  a  dozen  one-act  plays,  radio  plays, 
short  stories,  and  poems;  and  I  am  working  on  a  novel.  I  have  won 
prizes  in  two  national  playwriting  contests;  and  a  gratifying  amount 
of  my  writing  has  appeared  in  magazines  and  anthologies.  My 
enthusiasms,  aside  from  writing  and  traveling,  are  oil  painting, 
swimming,  golf,  and  the  collecting  of  diaries  (published  and  un- 
published) and  cats.  Ironically,  I  have  never  seen  a  performance 
of  any  of  my  plays." 
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The  Pity's  Story 

"THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY,"  A  LIGHT  COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 

A  WOMAN  is  a  creature  of  impulse.  Say,  carefree,  and 
romantic.  She  dreams  of  faraway  places  .  .  .  tall,  dark, 
and  handsome  men  .  .  .  and  she  never  forgets  the  chances 
she  might  have  had."  That's  the  way  Bessie  Barker  puts  it.  Of 
course,  Bessie — despite  her  forty  years,  her  nearly  grown  family, 
and  her  losing  battle  with  the  calories — is  a  positive  romantic, 
possibly  a  hopeless  one.  Her  fish-loving  adolescent  daughter, 
Ethelynne,  puts  the  situation  another  way:  "Mom  once  dangled 
the  bait  for  a  sucker  named  Charles  Miller,  but  she  hooked 
Dad  instead.  Now  Daddy  always  says  that  Charles  is  'the  one 
that  got  away.'  " 

No  small  part  of  Bessie's  unrest  springs  from  reasons  more 
current  and  tangible.  Her  marriageable  daughter,  Carol,  is 
engaged  to  conservative,  unromantic  Claiborne  Smith,  a  man 
whom  Bessie  considers  a  downright  "gump."  Also,  Tom  Barker, 
her  good-natured,  wisecracking  husband,  is  enthusiastically 
planning  a  fishing  trip  to  Lake  WhataLottaMe. 

Bessie,  however,  hates  fishing!  She  is  yearning  to  go  to 
Mexico.  "Romantic  Mexico!  Land  of  Incas  .  .  .  old  temples 
.  .  .  bullfighters  .  .  .  senorltas  with  flowers  in  their  hair."  She 
has  placed  dozens  of  travel  folders  all  over  the  house;  and  she 
confides  to  her  equally  plump  neighbor,  Emma  Daley,  that  she's 
"going  to  play  nothing  but  rhumba  records  until  Tom  gives  in." 

Actually,  it  is  a  certain  "C.  J."  Miller  who  brings  the  crisis 
to  the  breaking  point.  Tom  has  met  "C.  J."  at  Rotary,  learned 
that  the  stranger  is  a  fishing-addict  like  himself,  and  has  in- 
vited him  and  his  wife,  Nora,  home  to  dinner.  Now,  "C.  J."  is 
not  the  Charles  Miller  so  often  and  so  lovingly  remembered  by 
Bessie;  but  he  is  a  cousin.  This  fact,  coupled  with  other  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  younger  Barkers,  prompts  him  to  pretend 
to  be  "the  one  that  got  away."  Bessie,  who  hasn't  seen  the 
real  Charles  in  years,  falls  for  it.  And  "C.  J.,"  possessed  of 
considerable  insight  and  a  sense  of  humor  as  deceptive  as  a 
baited  hook,  manages  to  teach  Bessie  some  surprising  things 
about  the  ways  of  men  and  fish — and  how  not  to  land  onel 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO  APPEAR  ON  THE  STAGE  IN   "THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY1'   INCLUDE 

THREE    MEN    AND    FIVE  WOMEN 


BESSIE  BARKER 

An  Overweight  Housewife,  with  Too  Much  Spare  Time 

EMMA  DALEY 

A  Neighbor  Friend;  Plump,  Easily  Amused;  Forty-ish 

TOM  BARKER 

Bessie's  Good-Nature^  Husband;  Addicted  to  Fishing 

ETHELYNNE  BARKER 

His  Sprightly,   Adolescent  Daughter;  Likes  to   Fish 

CAROL  BARKER 

The  Marriageable  Daughter;  Charming,  Sensible;  21 

CLAIBORNE  SMITH 

Her   Thrifty,   Conservative   Fiance;   Somewhat   Older 

CARL  J.  MILLER  ("C.  J.11) 

Tom's  New  Friend;  Has  a  Sly,  Sane  Sense  of  Humor 

NORA  MILLER 

His  Patient,  Modish   Wife;  Also  a  Bit  Overweight! 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE   PLACE:  THE  "RECREATIONAL"   LIVING   ROOM   OF  THE  BARKER   HOME. 

THE    TIME:    ONE    AFTERNOON    IN    LATE    SPRING;    ABOUT    FIVE    O'CLOCK. 
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The  Setting 


IS    THE    "RECREATIONAL"    LIVING    ROOM    OF    THE   TOM    BARKER    HOME. 

REFLECTING  comfortable  tastes  and  means,  the  place  is  somewhat 
more  colorful  and  modern  than  the  ordinary  living  room.  At  Up 
Right  Center  is  an  opening  into  the  front  hallway.  In  this  hall,  off  toward 
Upstage  Left,  is  the  front  door;  off  toward  Upstage  Right  in  the  hall 
are  Tom  Barker's  den  and  an  unseen  stairway.  There  is  a  window  Down- 
stage Left.  A  doorway  at  Right  leads  to  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  sofa  at  Left  Center,  matching  end  tables 
at  each  side  of  it,  an  inviting  armchair  at  Right  Center,  a  radio- 
phonograph  under  the  window  Down  Left,  and  a  desk  against  the  wall 
at  Down  Right.  Over  the  desk  —  possibly  as  a  built-in  feature  —  is  a 
bookshelf  or  glass-fronted  case  containing  some  of  Tom's  fishing 
trophies  (optional).  The  top  of  the  desk  is  littered  with  a  pen-and-ink 
set,  letters,  travel 


telephone. 


folders,  possibly  a  modern  gooseneck  lamp,  and  a 


On  the  sofa  (which  may  be  one  of  those  "bent  bamboo"  or  rattan 
affairs)  are  gaily  colored  cushions  and  pillows.  Additional  travel  folders 
litter  both  end  tables,  and  a  box  of  chocolates  Is  conveniently  open  on 
the  one  nearest  the  radio-phonograph.  If  draperies  are  used  on  the 
window  Down  Left,  they  would  probably  be  the  kind  referred  to  as 
"split  bamboo"  or  an  Inexpensive  variation.  Prominently  displayed  on 
the  rear  wall  at  Upstage  Left  Center  is  a  large  stuffed  fish,  obviously 
the  biggest  catch  Tom  Barker  ever  made.  There  is  a  stack  of  records 
on  the  phonograph. 

The  lighting  is  warm,  friendly,  relaxed, 


(TO  DEN) 


OR  STAGE   WALL-* 
FRONT  OOOR) 


;                                ARMCHAIR 
yOCHA1R  u^v 

-OOR  PLAN     *THE  ONE  THAT  60T  AWAY"     FUTURE 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  lor  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "The  One  That 
Got  Away."  Prospective  producers,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  must  obtain  written  con- 
sent from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  19 II 
Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  plan- 
ning to  use  this  play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom 
— for  stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures, 
or  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:  THE  "RECREATIONAL"  LIVING  ROOM  OF  TOM 
AND  BESSIE  BARKER. 


TIME:  AN  AFTERNOON  IN  LATE  SPRING;  ABOUT  FIVE 
O'CLOCK. 


rp^e  CURTAINS  OPEN.  Pleasingly  plump  and  forty-ish 
±EMMA  DALEY  is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  dipping  often  into 
a  box  of  candy  that  is  open  on  the  end  table  at  left  end  of 
sofa.  BESSIE  BARKER,  also  slightly  on  the  capacious  side 
of  forty,  is  sorting  through  a  stack  of  records  by  the  radio- 
phonograph  near  the  window  at  DL.  Bessie  is  vaguely  dfs- 
satisfied  with  her  family  and  life  in  general. 

EMMA.   (Biting  into  a  chocolate.)   Bessie,  I'm  eating  up  all  o£ 
your  candy. 
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BESSIE.  Go  right  ahead.  (Chortles  unhappily.)  That's  that  many 

pounds  the  masseur  won't  have  to  beat  off  me! 
EMMA.   (Hesitates,  alarmed  at  this  thought.)   Goodness!  I  can't 

afford  to  put  on  any  more  weight  than  you  can. 

(She  guiltily  replaces  her  half-eaten  chocolate  in  the  box. 
Bessie  finds  the  record  she  has  been  looking  for  and  turns  to 
Emma.) 

BESSIE.  It  makes  me  so  furious.  Tom  brings  me  candy  just  to 

tempt  me.  When  he  knows  I'm  trying  to  reduce,  too. 
EMMA.   (Eying  the  candy  furtively.)  Maybe  he  likes  you  better 

fat. 
BESSIE.  He  certainly  doesn't  like  it  when  I  tell  him  I've  grown 

out  of  my  old  coat  and  dresses — and  have  to  have  new  ones. 

( Turns  to  phonograph  again,  puts  on  the  record,  and  starts  a 

dreamy  waltz.  The  MUSIC  BEGINS.)  And  anyway,  that  candy 

doesn't  fool  me.  I  know  what  he's  up  to. 
EMMA.  (Eagerly  sensing  gossip.)  You  don't  mean  he's  stepping 

out?  With  his  secretary  or — ? 
BESSIE.  Oh,  Tom's  too  old  for  that. 
EMMA.  They're  never  too  old! 

BESSIE.  (Picks  up  another  record.)  Who'd  have  Tom? 
EMMA.  After  all,  you  did. 

(She  thinks  this  a  very  witty  pronouncement  and  laughs  un- 
inhibitedly.  Bessie  throws  her  a  disconcerted  glance,  then 
sighs,  and  decides  to  shrug  it  off.) 

BESSIE.  Well  (musingly)  .  ,  .  Tom  was  nice-looking  in  those 
days.  (Comes  to  end  table,  absently  takes  a  chocolate.)  Of 
course,  I  could  have  done  much  better — even  then.  (Sighs, 
munches,  and  waltzes  a  step  or  two  with  an  imaginary  partner.) 
Emma,  when  I  think  of  the  men  I  could  have  married — ! 

(Emma  succumbs  to  temptation,  transfers  box  of  candy  to  her 
lap,  and  takes  another  chocolate.) 

EMMA.  If  it  isn't  women,  then  what  is  Tom  up  to? 

BESSIE.   (Emphatically.)  Fishing!  He's  getting  all  set  to  spend 

his  vacation  fishing  again  this  year. 
EMMA.  (Sighs,  clucks.)  Well,  I  suppose  it's  the  only  pleasure  the 

poor  man  has. 
BESSIE.  What  about  me?  (Self-righteously.)  Don't  you  think  I 

need  a  change?  Some  fun? 

EMMA.  (Stands.)  But  he  always  tells  you  to  go  anywhere  you 
want  to. 

BESSIE.  What  fun  is  it  going  anywhere  alone? 
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EMMA.  (Giggling  furtively;  crossing  to  easy  chair  RC.)  I'd  love 
to  take  a  trip  without  Berghdof.  (Coyly  wicked.)  Who  knows 
what  mischief  I'd  get  into? 

BESSIE.  A  man  with  any  romance  in  his  nature  would  want  to 
take  a  trip  with  his  wife.  For  years,  we  took  trips  with  the 
children — Yellowstone  Park  and  Plymouth  Rock  and  Mount 
Vernon.  (Goes  to  phonograph,  STOPS  MUSIC,  and  begins 
changing  record.)  But  now  that  Ethelynne  is  in  high  school,  and 
Carol  about  to  be  married — and  we  don't  have  to  be  looking  for 
comfort  stations  and  hot  dog  stands  every  ten  miles — he  spends 
every  vacation  fishing ! 

EMMA.  (Sitting.)  I  guess  he  saw  everything  he  wanted  to  on 
those  trips. 

BESSIE.  We  haven't  begun  to  scratch  the  surface.  There's  Hawaii. 
(Wiggles  like  a  hula  dancer.)  And  there's  this! 

(A  RHUMB  A  RECORD  BEGINS.  Enchanted,  Bessie  dances 
with  an  awkward,  spasmodic  rhythm.  Emma  inspects  contents 
of  candy  box.) 

EMMA.  (Filching  another  chocolate.)  Oh  .  .  .  Spain. 

BESSIE.  (Dancing  behind  sofa  to  C.)  Not  Spain.  Mexico!  Ro- 
mantic Mexico !  Land  of  Incas,  and — 

EMMA.  I  thought  the  Incas  were  down  in  Peru. 

BESSIE.  Well,  Aztecs  then.  (Dreamily.)  Old  temples  ...  old 
cultures  .  .  .  De  Soto  discovering  the  Pacific  .  .  . 

EMMA.  You  mean  Cortez. 

BESSIE.  (Continuing  her  dance.)  Bullfighters  and  senoritas  with 
flowers  in  their  hair.  (Executes  a  whirl,  almost  falls,  rights  her- 
self, and  pauses.)  I  read  that  some  of  the  women  wear  fireflies  in 
their  hairnets,  and  they  flicker  in  the  cool  tropical  nights. 

EMMA.  There  was  a  little  boy  in  my  Sadie's  class  who  had  bugs 
in  his  hair.  But  they  didn't  light  up. 

(Outside,  from  off  DL  beyond  the  window,  there  is  a  SHRILL, 
FEMININE  "YEE-O-OW."  Bessie  is  startled.  Emma  gets  to 
her  feet  as  rapidly  as  she  can,  gasping  nervously.) 

What's  that? 

BESSIE.  (Hurrying  to  window  DL.)  Ethelynne!  (Glancing  out.) 
Oh,  that  girl! 

ETHELYNNE'S  VOICE.  (Off  DL.)  Hey,  Mom!  Help!  Give  me  a 
hand! 

BESSIE.  (Calling  through  window.)  Ethelynne!  Stop  that  scream- 
ing. And  get  out  of  that  lily  pond.  (Turns  to  Emma,  martyrdom 
in  her  voice.)  Honestly,  that  girl's  as  crazy  about  fishing  as  her 
father  is.  Fourteen — and  a  regular  tomboy.  Not  a  bit  like  Carol. 

EMMA.  (Puts  candy  box  on  end  table  at  right  of  sofa  and  moves 
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on  to  front  of  sofa.)  Who'd  ever  have  thought  ten  years  ago  that 
Carol  would  grow  up  to  have  so  much  feminine  poise,  so  much 
beauty? 

BESSIE.    (Disgustedly.)   And  then  throw  it  away  on  a  "gump" 
like  Claiborne  Smith ! 

(ETHELYNNE  BARKER,  a  lively  and  sparkling  adolescent 
in  blue  jeans,  plaid  summer  shirt,  and  fishing  boots,  enters 
URC  with  a  somewhat  painful,  pigeon-toed  walk.  She  carries 
her  father's  fishing  rod  over  her  shoulder;  and  the  line  which 
runs  from  the  pole  ends  in  a  risking  hook  which — fa  turn — ends 
in  Ethelynne.  She  comes  C,  and  Bessie  hurries  across  to  meet 
her.) 

Ethelynne  Barker,  what  in  the  world — ? 
ETHELYNNE.  I  was  just  practicing  fly-casting  with  Dad's  new 

fishing  rod,  Mom,  and — 
BESSIE.  (Impatiently.)  Bend  over! 

(Ethelynne  lays  rod  against  easy  chair,  bends  down,  and 
grasps  her  ankles.) 

EMMA.  (Giggling.)  What  are  you — the  fish  or  the  bait? 
ETHELYNNE.  The  lily  pond  was  too  small,  and  the  backlash  o£ 

the    line    (wincing,   as  Bessie   works   with   fishhook) — careful, 

Mom! 
BESSIE.  I  ought  to  leave  it  there.  Just  to  remind  you  that  ladies 

don't  fish. 

ETHELYNNE.  Ladies  do  too  fish,  Mom.  All  the  time.  For  men! 
BESSIE.  (Mildly  shocked.)  Ethelynne! 

ETHELYNNE.  Even  you  used  to  fish.  (Wincing  again.)  Watch  it! 
BESSIE.  Once.   (Subconsciously  pats  her  own  posterior.)  And  I 

still  carry  the  scars.   (Holds  up  hook,  hands  it  to  Ethelynne.) 

There. 

ETHELYNNE.  (Rubbing  herself .)  Ouch! 
BESSIE.    (Warningly.)    Now  you   take   that   contraption   out   of 

here.  And  go  help  your  sister,  Carol,  in  the  kitchen. 

(Ethelynne  gathers  up  the  fishing  equipment  and  trudges  R, 
a  wicked  grin  on  her  freckled  face.) 

ETHELYNNE.  Mom  dangled  the  bait  for  a  sucker  named  Charles 

Miller  once — but  she  hooked  Dad  instead. 
BESSIE.  (Takes  a  step  after  Ethelynne;  dangerously.)  Ethelynne 

Barker! 
ETHELYNNE.  (Brightly.)  Daddy  says  Charles  is  "the  one  that 

got  away." 
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(She  laughs  and  exits  quickly  at  R.  Bessie  stands  glaring  after 
her.  Emma  deftly  appropriates  another  chocolate.) 

EMMA.  Charles  Miller?  Is  he  the  one  you're  always  telling  me 
about,  Bessie? 

BESSIE.  (With  a  toss  of  her  head;  haughtily.)  I  could  have  had 
Charles,  yes — with  a  snap  of  my  finger.  (Snaps  a  finger — not 
very  successfully — and  goes  back  into  a  decrepit  rhumba,  which 
carries  her  toward  phonograph  DL.)  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
resist  the  call  of  that  music.  I'm  going  to  play  nothing  but 
rhumbas  till  Tom  gives  in. 

EMMA.  (Sits  on  sofa  again.)  Maybe  he  could  fish  in  Mexico. 

BESSIE.  Oh,  no!  (Sarcastically;  turning  MUSIC  OFF.)  He's  just 
got  to  go  to  Lake  WhataLottaMe,  or  some  such  place,  in  Maine. 
The  same  place  he  always  goes ! 

EMMA.  You  should  go  fishing  with  him  sometime. 

BESSIE.  I  tried  that  one  year. 

EMMA.  Catch  anything? 

BESSIE.  Yes.  Poison  ivy!  (Takes  record  off.)  Tom  always  says 
it's  good  business  to  go  fishing  with  Walt  Wilding. 

EMMA.  But  the  Wildings  are  in  Seattle. 

BESSIE.  (Nods  grimly.)  Exactly.  (Starts  across  to  desk.)  So  Tom 
can't  use  that  excuse  this  time. 

EMMA.  (Sadly.)  I  guess  I  won't  be  able  to  go  anywhere  this 
year — since  I  smashed  up  our  car.  Berghdof  says  it's  too  ex- 
pensive. 

BESSIE.  I've  got  travel  folders  galore  on  Mexico.  (Brings  them 
from  desk  to  easy  chair  DR.)  Picked  them  up  at  a  travel  agency 
this  morning,  and  I'm  going  to  leave  them  around  all  over  the 
place.  (Tosses  a  few  onto  easy  chair,  then  proceeds  to  march 
about  room,  placing  the  rest  of  the  folders  on  end  tables,  sofa, 
and  radio-phonograph.)  Where  Tom  will  be  sure  to  see  them.  I 
don't  see  how  anybody  can  ignore  their  lure. 

(Emma  picks  up  a  folder  from  the  sofa,  opens  ft,  and  scans  it 
curiously.) 

EMMA.  Mexico.  Hmm  ...  it  does  seem  a  pretty  place. 

BESSIE.  It's  gorgeous!  (At  Emma's  right,  behind  sofa;  pointing.) 
Just  look  at  that.  I've  been  trying  to  talk  Claiborne  into  taking 
Carol  to  Mexico  on  their  honeymoon,  but  he's  so  stingy  that — 

EMMA.  (Giggling.)  You  don't  sound  as  if  you  liked  your  future 
son-in-law  very  much. 

(CAROL  BARKER,  a  sweet,  charming,  and  sensible  girl  of 
twenty-one,  enters  from  the  kitchen  R.  Neither  Bessie  nor 
Emma  sees  her.) 
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BESSIE.    (Deprecatingly.)   Oh,  Claiborne  is  so  stodgy — and  un- 

romantic ! 

CAROL.  (Cheerfully.)  Claiborne  is  romantic  enough  for  me! 
EMMA.  (Reacting  with  surprise.)  Ohh — Carol! 

(Bessie  snorts  a  bit  guiltily.  Carol  glances  at  her  wrist  watch, 
smiles,  and  moves  toward  archway  URC.) 

CAROL.  I'm  going  up  to  dress,  Mother.  Clay  'phoned  and  said  he 
had  something  special  he  wanted  to  show  me. 

BESSIE.  All  right,  Carol. 

CAROL.  And  don't  forget,  Mother,  Father  is  bringing  a  friend 
and  his  wife  home  to  dinner  tonight. 

BESSIE.  (Has  obviously  forgotten.)  Oh,  dear!  He's  always  bring- 
ing somebody  home.  (Crossing  toward  Carol.)  Who  is  it  this 
time? 

CAROL.  (Laughing.)  I  don't  know,  Mother.  A  new  man  in  town — 
somebody  he  met  at  the  Rotary  Club,  I  think.  You'd  better  have 
Ethelynne  run  across  to  the  grocery  and  get  some  meat  and 
things  before  it  closes. 

BESSIE.  (Calling.)  Ethelynne!  (Crosses  toward  kitchen  door  R.) 
Oh  ...  Ethelynne! 

EMMA.  (To  Carol,  who  is  about  to  go.)  When  is  the  wedding  to 
be,  Carol? 

CAROL.  Not  till  September,  I'm  afraid.  Clay  says  we'll  have  to 
wait  till  the  rush  season  is  over  down  at  the  plant.  (Calling  back 
to  Bessie.)  He'll  be  here  any  minute,  Mother.  Be  sure  to  call 
me  when  he  comes. 

BESSIE.  (Wearily.)  Yes,  dear. 

(Carol  exits  URC  into  hallway  and  disappears  toward  UR. 
Emma  rises,  crosses  DL  to  window,  and  stands  gazing  out.) 

Why  a  lovely  girl  like  Carol  wants  to  throw  herself  away  on 
that  Claiborne  Smith  when  she  could  marry  that  good-looking 
Charlie  Atkinson  or  that  sporty  Roger  Donovan — ! 

EMMA.  (Sympathetically.)  It's  too  bad.  Of  course,  they  do  say 
Claiborne  has  a  big  bank  account. 

BESSIE,  (Snappishly.)  He  should  have.  He  never  spends  anything! 

(ETHELYNNE  re-enters  at  R.  She  has  changed  her  boots  for 
a  pair  of  dirty  saddle  oxfords.) 

ETHELYNNE.  Yeah,  Mom? 

BESSIE.  Ethelynne,  run  across  to  MacGregor's  Store  and  buy 

some  bread  and  meat.  Pork  chops  or  something. 
ETHELYNNE.  Aw,  Mom  .  .  . 
BESSIE.  And  a  head  of  lettuce.  (Ethelynne  takes  a  step  or  two 
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toward   URC.)    But  clean  up  first  and  change   into  something 

decent.  You  look  a  perfect  disgrace. 

ETHELYNNE.  Can't,  Mom.  Carol's  using  the  bathroom. 
BESSIE.  Well,  at  least  wash  your  face. 

(Ethelynne  shrugs,  turns,  and  exits  R  to  kitchen.  Bessie  starts 
to  follow,  then  stops,  and  turns  to  Emma.) 

I've  got  to  see  that  dinner  is  started,  Emma.  Want  to  come  out 
into  the  kitchen? 

EMMA.  Well,  I  really  ought  to  be  going  home  (starts  to  follow 
Bessie),  but  .  .  . 

(Bessie  waits  near  door  R.  Emma  crosses  toward  her,  and  the 
two  are  about  to  exit.  Suddenly,  the  DOORBELL  RINGS  off 
UL.  They  hesitate  uncertainly.) 

BESSIE.  (Worriedly.)  Oh,  dear!  Who  can  that  be?  (Turns,  goes 
URC.)  If  that's  Tom's  guests  already  .  .  . 

(She  goes  through  archway  and  disappears  toward  UL  in  hall" 
way.  Emma  moves  to  easy  chair  RC  and  sits.  The  OPENING 
OF  THE  FRONT  DOOR  can  be  heard  oft  UL,  and  then 
BESSIE'S  DISAPPOINTED  VOICE  calls  out.) 

Oh — it's  you.  (With  no  warmth  in  her  tone.)  Come  on  in. 
(BESSIE  reappears  at  URC  and  comes  down  toward  Emma.) 
It's  just  Claiborne.  You  know  him. 

(CLAIBORNE  SMITH  enters  URC.  Conservatively  dressed, 
not  especially  good-looking,  thrifty,  and  definitely  on  the  un- 
imaginative side,  he  is  about  twenty-rive — though  he  could 
conceivably  pass  for  an  older  man.  There  is  a  certain  "un- 
finished" ruggedness  about  him  which  might  be  an  asset  in  a 
business  but  which  ill-befits  him  for  the  drawing  room.  His 
only  concession  to  the  warm  spring  weather  is  the  absence  of 
his  hat.) 

CLAIBORNE.  (4s  he  enters.)  Oh — uh — hullo,  Mrs.  Daley. 
(Emma  giggles  and  murmurs,  "Hello,  Claiborne."  He  remembers 
his  hostess.)  And — er — Mrs.  Barker.  (Glances  about,  a  trifie  em- 
barrassed.) Sorry  to  break  in  this  way,  but — 

BESSIE.  (Coldly.)  It  is  an  unusual  hour.  Just  before  dinner. 

CLAIBORNE.  Oh,  I  wasn't  planning  to  stay  for  dinner! 

BESSIE.  That's  nice. 

(Emma  represses  a  giggle.  Claiborne  paces  nervously  to  front 
of  sofa.) 

CLAIBORNE.  I  just  wanted  to  see  Carol  for  a  minute. 
BESSIE.  Carol's  upstairs — with  a  headache. 
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CLAIBORNE.  (Stricken.)  Gosh!  I  just  wanted  to  show  her 
(gulps)  .  .  .  something  .  .  .  special! 

BESSIE.  (With  a  sly  look  at  Emma.)  Well,  you  can  show  me. 
(Folds  her  arms.)  I'm  her  mother. 

CLAIBORNE.  (Grimaces  uncertainly.)  Yeah.  I — uh — well  (plung- 
ing hand  into  coat  pocket  and  bringing  out  a  small  box) — I  got 
the  ring! 

(Excited  now  and  proudly  opening  the  box,  he  crosses  to 
Bessie.  Emma  rises  eagerly.) 

See! 

(He  holds  out  the  ring  so  both  women  can  see  it.) 

EMMA.  ( With  a  little  squeal  of  delight.)  The  ring! 
CLAIBORNE.  (Happily.)  It's  a  diamond. 
EMMA.  If s  beautiful! 

(Bessie  takes  ring,  holds  it  up  to  light,  and  examines  it  with 
a  detached,  professional  air.) 

BESSIE.  (Very£atly.)  Nice— but  small. 

CLAIBORNE.  (Punctured.)  Small?  Gosh,  I  paid  $250  for  it!  At 
Carsten's  Jewelry  Shop.  And  Carol  said  it  was  just  what  she 
wanted. 

BESSIE.  Well,  you  mustn't  pay  too  much  attention  to  Carol.  After 
all  (as  Claiborne  opens  his  mouth  to  protest) — Carol  scarcely 
knows  her  own  mind  these  days.  (Hands  Claiborne  the  ring.) 
I  don't  believe  I'd  show  this  to  Carol — just  yet. 

CLAIBORNE.  Not  show  it  to  her?  But — !  (Half -angry  now,  he 
pockets  the  ring  and  stalks  back  to  sofa.  Bessie  gives  the  un- 
certain Emma  a  smug  smile.)  I  know.  You  think  I'm  not  good 
enough  for  your  daughter.  You  think  .  .  . 

BESSIE.  (Suavely;  approaching  right  end  of  sofa.)  Not  at  all, 
Claiborne.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (impressively) ,  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing if  Carol  is  good  enough  for  you. 

EMMA.  Why,  Bessie! 

(Bessie  throws  her  a  warning  glance.  Emma  shrugs  and  walks 
UR.) 

CLAIBORNE.  (Confused.)  For  me?  (Sits  on  sofa.)  But,  golly — ! 

BESSIE.  (Sits  beside  him.)  You  see,  Claiborne,  Carol  is  still  very 
young.  A  child,  really. 

CLAIBORNE.  Why,  she's  twenty-one! 

BESSIE.  Just  an  infant,  insofar  as  men — and  marriage — are  con- 
cerned. Knowing  nothing  at  all  of  running  a  house,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  motherhood,  the — 
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CLAIBORNE.  Well,  gee,  neither  do  I!  But  I  can  learn. 

BESSIE.  (Puts  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.)  And  then  there  are  so 

many  other  fellows.  Boys  more  nearly  Carol's  age. 
CLAIBORNE.  (Uneasily.)  Yeah,  I  know.  Carol  could  just  about 

have  her  pick  of  the  field. 
BESSIE.   (Overdoing  it  a  bit.)   I'd  feel  terrible,  Claiborne,  if— 

well,  if  a  nice  fellow  like  you  married  Carol,  and  then  discovered 

that  she  really  preferred  some  other  man.  Why — she  might  just 

up  and  (tries  to  snap  her  fingers  and  fails) — and  leave  you. 
CLAIBORNE.  (Appalled,  stands.)  Leave  me? 
BESSIE.   (Sadly.)  You  see,  Claiborne,  a  woman  is  a  creature  of 

impulse.  Gay,  carefree,  and  romantic. 
CLAIBORNE.  Romantic? 
BESSIE.  She  dreams  of  faraway  places. 

EMMA.  (Quickly;  turning  and  coming  downstage  a  step.)  Mexico. 
BESSIE.   (Going  right  on.)  Tall,  dark,  and  handsome  men!  And 

she  never  forgets  (softly)  the  chances  she  might  have  had! 
CLAIBORNE.  But  Carol  doesn't  want  any  of  these  things. 
BESSIE.  (Significantly.)  How  do  you  know? 

EMMA.  (With  another  step  downstage.)  After  all,  you're  not  tak- 
ing her  on  a  wedding  trip. 
CLAIBORNE.  (Badly  shaken.)  But  Carol  said  she'd  rather  have 

a  new  kitchen ! 
BESSIE.  (Sighing.)  Loyalty,  my  boy.  In  her  secret  heart  of  hearts, 

she  yearns — like  any  other  woman — for  glamor  .  .  .  roses  .  .  . 

the  moonlight  of  Mexico. 
EMMA.  (Echoing  Bessie.)  Canoes  and  convertibles  .  .  .  stars  and 

memories. 
BESSIE.    (Persuasively.)    That's  why  you'd  better  wait  awhile, 

don't  you  think,  Claiborne? 

EMMA.  After  all,  you  aren't  very  experienced  yourself,  Claiborne. 
BESSIE.  And  every  woman  likes  to  think  she's  marrying  a  man 

of  the  world ! 
CLAIBORNE.   Well,   golly,   but    (very   glum)   .  .  .  well,   if   you 

think  best,  Mrs.  Barker. 
BESSIE.   I   do,   Claiborne.    (With  a  quick,  triumphant  glance  at 

Emma.)  I  do  indeed. 

(CAROL'S  VOICE,  presumably  calling  from  upstairs,  can  be 
heard  off  UR.) 

CAROL'S  VOICE.  Mother!  Was  that  Clay  that  just  came  in? 
BESSIE.  (Starts  guiltily,  steps  upstage.)  Why — yes,  Carol. 

(Claiborne  paces  to  window  DL,  twisting  his  hands  aimlessly.) 
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CAROL'S  VOICE.  (Cheerfully.)  Be  right  down,  Clay! 

BESSIE.  (Smiles  stiffly  at  Claiborne.)  She'll  be  right  down. 
(Edging  toward  kitchen  R.)  Come  along,  Emma.  I  have  to  see 
that  the  evening  meal  is  started.  You  will  excuse  us,  Claiborne? 

CLAIBORNE.  Uh-huh.  Yeah  .  .  .  sure. 

(Bessie  moves  to  a  position  just  upstage  of  kitchen  door  at  R 
and  indicates  that  Emma  is  to  precede  her.  Emma  goes  R  and 
exits  into  kitchen.  Bessie  turns  to  Claiborne  momentarily.) 

BESSIE.  I'm  sure  you'll  respect  what  I  just  told  you,  Claiborne, 
as  a  woman's — secret? 

(He  nods  dumbly,  and  Bessie  follows  Emma  into  kitchen. 
Claiborne  moves  restlessly  toward  archway  URC,  glances  off 
and  upward  toward  UR,  turns  away,  and  runs  his  hand  through 
his  hair  indecisively.  In  a  moment,  CAROL — looking  ex- 
tremely cool  and  lovely  in  a  gay,  spring  dress — enters  through 
archway  from  off  UR.) 

CAROL.  (Very  pleased.)  Clay! 

CLAIBORNE.  (Doesn't  turn.)  Uh — oh— hullo,  Carol. 

(She  hurries  to  him  at  UC,  turns  him  to  face  her,  and  kisses 
him  lightly.  He  starts  to  return  her  kiss;  then  he  stops  and 
breaks  away  abruptly.) 

CAROL.  (Puzzled  and  a  trine  hurt.)  Why,  Clay!  What's  the  mat- 
ter? (He  shrugs  and  paces  in  front  of  her  toward  easy  chair 
RC.)  Are  you  sick  or  something? 

CLAIBORNE.  Yeah. 

CAROL.  (Genuinely  concerned.)  Clay!  What  is  it? 

CLAIBORNE.  Carol,  I  .  .  .  well,  can  I  ask  you  something?  (Sits; 
glumly.)  Something  important? 

CAROL.  (Seating  herself  on  arm  of  easy  chair,  puts  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder.)  Of  course,  dear. 

CLAIBORNE.  (Stares  front.)  This  may  decide  our  whole  life. 
Carol — would  you  rather  have  a  kitchen — or  a  canoe  ? 

CAROL.  What? 

CLAIBORNE.  (Growing  more  confused  as  he  goes  along.)  I  know 
I'm  not  very  tall,  dark,  and  Mexican,  but — 

CAROL.  (With  a  queer  laugh.)  Darling,  of  course,  you're  not, 
but — !  (Suddenly.)  Clay!  What's  got  into  you? 

CLAIBORNE.  (Squirming.)  Nothing,  only — well,  a  woman  is  a 
creature  of  impulse.  Gay!  Carefree!  (Trying  to  remember  what 
Bessie  has  just  said.)  And  in  her  secret  heart  of  hearts,  every 
woman  yearns  for  a  kitchen — er — I  mean  the  chances  she  might 
have  had. 
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CAROL.  (More  and  more  puzzled.)  Chances? 

CLAIBORNE.  Fellows,  I  mean.  And  faraway  places.  You  .  .  .  you 
did  want  a  wedding  trip,  didn't  you? 

CAROL.  Well,  every  girl  wants  a  wedding  trip,  I  guess,  but — 

CLAIBORNE.  (With  some  bitterness.)  And  you  said  you  didn't! 

CAROL.  I  didn't  really,  but — well,  my  girl  friends  think  it's  so — 
so  unromantic  not  to  go  any  place.  (Quickly  reassuring  him.) 
But  I  don't  care  what  they  think. 

CLAIBORNE.  (Beginning  to  grow  angry.)  I  know  what  people 
think.  They  think  that  I'm  stingy  and  stodgy,  just  because  I  save 
my  money. 

CAROL.  I  don't,  Clay.  Honest.  (Tries  to  put  an  arm  around  him.) 
I  admire  you  for  it. 

CLAIBORNE.  (Heatedly;  getting  to  his  feet.)  Who  wants  admira- 
tion? You — you're  just  being  loyal.  You  might  say  you  didn't 
want  a  bunch  of  dippy  dreams,  but  deep  in  your  heart  you'd 
never  forget  the — the  moonshine  of  Mexico ! 

CAROL.  (Getting  it  at  last.)  Clay  I  You've  been  talking  to  Mother! 

CLAIBORNE.  Y-yes,  I  have. 

(He  strides  DR  to  desk;  and  she  follows,  pleading.) 

CAROL.    But   you   mustn't   pay   any   attention   to   Mother!    She 

wouldn't  think  any  man  was  good  enough  for  me. 
CLAIBORNE.   You're   so   young — and   inexperienced;   you  don't 

even  know  your  own  mind ! 
CAROL.  (Beginning  to  grow  angry  now,)  Well,  you're  not  exactly 

a  man  of  the  world  yourself ! 

CLAIBORNE.  (Turns  on  her.)  Oh,  so  you  don't  think  so,  either! 
CAROL.  But  what  difference  does  that  make — if  we're  going  to 

get  married? 

(Claihorne  marches  angrily  to  archway  URC.) 

CLAIBORNE.  We — we're  not  going  to  get  married! 
CAROL.  (With  a  hurt  little  cry.)  Clay! 

CLAIBORNE.  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  marry  me  .  .  .  and  then 
talk  all  the  time  about  the  man  you  could  have  married! 

(He  starts  through  archway;  Carol  runs  to  his  side.) 

CAROL.  (In  panic.)  Clay!  Where  are  you  going? 
CLAIBORNE.   (Defiantly.)  Out!  To  get  myself  some — some  ex- 
perience ! 

(He  exits  angrily  URC  and  disappears  into  hallway  off  UL, 
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and  the  FRONT  DOOR  SLAMS.  Carol  stands  staring  after 
him,  her  face  beginning  to  pucker.) 

CAROL.  Clay  I  (With  a  long  and  drawnout  gasp.)  Cla-a-ay! 
(Begins  to  cry,  buries  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  runs  to  easy 
chair,  where  she  collapses  with  another  wail.)  Clai — borne! 

(BESSIE,  an  apron  over  her  dress,  hurries  in  at  R,  sees  Carol, 
and  comes  to  right  of  chair  RC.) 

BESSIE.  Carol!  What  is  it?  What's  the  matter? 

CAROL.     (Rises,    angrily    stamps    her    foot.)     Claiborne    Smith! 

(Accusingly.)  And  you!  You  made  him  walk  out  on  me. 
BESSIE.  (Stoutly.)  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  just  told  him  he  ought 

to  take  you  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Mexico. 
CAROL.   Mexico!    (With  more  angry  weeping.)    You  and   your 

Mexico! 
BESSIE.  I  wouldn't  worry,  dear.   (Soothingly.)  There  are  plenty 

more  fish  in  the  sea. 

CAROL.  Fish!  (Sits  again,  sobbing.)  I'm  sick  of  fish. 
BESSIE.  (Sadly.)  So  am  I,  my  dear! 

(The  FRONT  DOORBELL  RINGS  insistently  off  UL.  Both 
women  glance  toward  it.  Carol's  face  brightens;  she  rises.) 

CAROL.  (Recovering  excitedly.)  That's  Clay — coming  back!  I 
know  it  is.  (Hurrying  Bessie  toward  door  R.)  Just  leave  us 
alone.  Please,  Mother? 

BESSIE.  (In  a  martyred  tone.)  Well,  if  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get 
for  my  help — ! 

(She  strides  out  at  R.  The  DOORBELL  RINGS  AGAIN, 
and  Carol  runs  toward  archway  URC.) 

CAROL.  (Calls  eagerly.)  Come  in! 

(Then,  remembering  her  face,  she  removes  a  handkerchief  and 
compact  from  her  pocket,  turns  slightly  away — her  face  to- 
ward R — and  begins  to  repair  the  ravages  of  her  tears.  CARL 
/.  MILLER,  a  good-natured,  somewhat  heavy-set  businessman 
with  a  well-fed,  middle-aged  paunch  and  a  receding  hairline, 
appears  in  the  archway  from  off  UL,  hat  in  hand.  Carol  quickly 
replaces  the  handkerchief  and  compact  in  her  pocket  f  whirls 
blindly }  and  throws  her  arms  about  him.) 

Ohh — Clay !  Ohhh !  (Sees  her  error,  steps  back  in  consternation 

and  confusion.)  Oh — sorry!  I — I — 

MR.  MILLER.  (With  amused  gallantry.)  The  pleasure  is  all  mine. 
CAROL.  (In  confusion.)  I — I  thought  you  were  Clay.  My  fiance. 
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MR.  MILLER.  Oh,  that  must  have  been  the  young  man  I  passed 

on  the  porch.  He  seemed  in  quite  a  hurry. 
CAROL.  We — we  quarreled. 

MR.  MILLER.  (-477  kindness.)  Nothing  serious,  I  hope. 
CAROL.  (Worriedly.)  I'm  afraid  it  is.  You  see,  he's  not  the  flashy 

kind.  Just  the  every-day-steady-reliable  sort.  But  Mother  doesn't 

like  him — says  he's  not  romantic  enough. 
MR.  MILLER.  He  looked  all  right  to  me. 
CAROL.  He  is!   He's — wonderful.   But  Mother's  always  talking 

about  the  marvelous  "catches"  she  could  have  had  as  a  girl.  And 

Clay's  afraid  I'll  grow  up  to  be  just  like  her. 

MR.  MILLER.  Well,  I  am  sorry.  If  there's  anything  I  can  do — ? 
CAROL.    (Sighs,    smiles.)    Thanks,    but    I'm    afraid    there    isn't. 

(More  cheerfully.)  You  must  be  Father's  friend  from  the  Rotary. 
MR.  MILLER.  That's  right.  My  name  is  Miller. 
CAROL.  Miller?  (Suddenly  very  hopeful.)  Not  Charles  Miller? 
MR.  MILLER.  (With  a  chuckle.)  I'm  afraid  not.  (Moves  to  front 

of  sofa.)  My  name  is  Carl  Jonathan  Miller.  Friends  call  me  C.J. 
CAROL.  Mother  knew  a  Charles  Miller  once.  From  Hancock  Falls. 

(She  moves  to  C.  He  turns  in  surprise.) 

MR.  MILLER.  Say!  I  had  a  cousin  who  used  to  live  in  Hancock 
Falls.  His  name  was  Charles.  Used  to  visit  him  there  when  we 
were  kids,  on — on  Forsyte  Street. 

MR   MILLER  f    (Smfdefl/y;  together.)  You  don't  suppose — ? 

MR.  MILLER.  Could  be.  Friend  of  your  family? 

CAROL.  Mother  had  a  schoolgirl  crush  on  him  once.  And  she's 

never  forgotten  him.  Though  I  think  he  was  really  in  love  with 

Mother's  sister,  Hazel.  Hazel  Thome. 
MR.  MILLER.  Good  old  Charley!  I'll  be  darned!  He  was  quite  a 

lady's  man,  all  right.  Tall,  good-looking — very  distinguished. 
CAROL.  Where  is  he  now? 
MR.  MILLER.  Charley's  been  up  in  Alaska  for  years.  Missionary 

to  the  Eskimos.  Married  one  of  *em — maybe  two — last  we  heard. 

(Chuckling  again.)   Guess  he  must  weigh  nearly  three  hundred 

now,  judging  from  his  pictures. 
CAROL.   (Laughing  gaily.)  Poor  Mother!  Charles  was  her  ideal. 

Talks  about  him  all  the  time.  Even  yet.  She'll  die  if  she  ever 

finds  out! 
MR.   MILLER.   (Thoughtfully.)   Well,  we  don't  want  to  shatter 

any  illusions,  do  we,  eh?  (Glances  about.)  Your  father  not  home 

yet? 

CAROL.  He'll  be  here  any  minute. 
MR.  MILLER.  Fine.  (Takes  out  handkerchief,  wipes  his  brow.) 
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Confidentially,  Tom  and  I  are  planning  a  little  stag  party.  A 

sort  of  fishing  trip  up  to  Lake  WhataLottaMe. 
CAROL.   Oh.  Well,  maybe  you'd  rather  wait  in  the  study.  It's 

cooler  in  there.  (Moves  upstage,  indicates  study  off  in  hallway 

toward  UR.)    Father  has  all  his  new  tackle  laid  put  in  there. 

Flies,  reels,  and  things.  (He  crosses  and  stands  beside  her.)  Just 

make  yourself  at  home,  and  I'll  call  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  here. 
MR.    MILLER.    (Taking  his  hat   and  going   through  archway.) 

Thanks.  And  by  the  way,  Nora — that's  my  wife — will  be  here 

later.  She's  driving  up  from  the  country. 
CAROL.  Fine.  Mother's  in  the  kitchen  seeing  about  dinner  now, 

(Starts  toward  UL  in  hallway.)  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  have  an 

errand  to  run. 

MR.  MILLER.  (Slyly.)  The  boy  friend? 
CAROL.  I  hope  so — if  I  can  find  him!  (Waving.)   See  you  later. 

(She  disappears  off  UL  in  hallway,  and  the  FRONT  DOOR 
SLAMS.  Mr.  Miller  looks  after  her  a  moment,  scratches  his 
head  thoughtfully,  and  goes  off  toward  UR  in  hall.  In  a  mo- 
ment, EMMA  comes  back  in  at  R,  followed  by  BESSIE.) 

EMMA.  (As  she  enters.)  No,  Bessie,  I  simply  have  to  go.  It's 
time  for  my  reducing  pill. 

BESSIE.  But  I  was  hoping  you'd  stay  and  help  talk  Tom  into 
that  Mexico  trip. 

EMMA.  (Crosses  to  end  table  right  of  sofa,  picks  up  another 
chocolate.)  I  can't  talk  my  own  husband  into  anything — much 
less  yours. 

BESSIE.  (At  RC.)  Sometimes  husbands  are  ashamed  to  deny  their 
wives  anything  in  front  of  an  outsider.  Maybe  Tom — 

EMMA.  (Laughs,  pops  a  chocolate  into  her  mouth.)  Considering 
the  language  he  hasn't  been  ashamed  to  use  in  front  of  me  some- 
times, I  don't  think  my  being  here  would  make  any  difference. 

BESSIE.  You're  probably  right.  (Paces  C.)  Oh,  that  man  can  be 
so  difficult!  When  I  think  of  some  of  the  men  who  wanted  to 
marry  me,  who'd  have  done  anything  I  wanted  the  moment  I 
snapped  my  fingers — ! 

(She  tries  to  snap  her  fingers  again  and  fails  as  usual.  The 
DOOR  SLAMS  off  UL.  Bessie  hurries  UC  and  peers  into 
hall.) 

Oh — here's  Tom  now! 

(TOM  BARKER,  middle-aged  and  really  quite  good-looking, 
enters  URC  with  a  sheaf  of  sporting  goods  catalogs.  He 
waves  them  genially  at  Emma.) 

TOM.  Hello,  Emma.  (Gives  Bessie  a  resounding  kiss.)  H'lo,  sweet. 
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EMMA.  (Quickly  moving  up  to  archway.)  I'm  just  going,  Tom. 
(Pointedly;  to  Bessie.)  It  was  wonderful  to  see  these  folders 
about  Mexico,  Bessie.  What  a  thrilling  place  to  spend  a  vaca- 
tion! 

TOM.  (On  his  way  to  easy  chair  RC.)  You  and  Bessie  ought  to 
take  a  trip  down  there,  Emma. 

EMMA.  (Simpering.)  I'm  afraid  I've  run  my  charge  accounts  too 
high  to  go  anywhere  this  year.  (Goes  through  archway  and  out 
toward  UL,  her  voice  trailing  off.)  And  then  the  repair  bills  on 
the  car  .  .  . 

(Bessie  follows  a  step  or  two  and  calls  after  Emma.) 
BESSIE.  Good-bye,  Emma. 

(The  FRONT  DOOR  off  UL  OPENS  and  CLOSES.  Tom 
picks  up  travel  folders  from  easy  chair,  tosses  them  onto 
desk,  throws  himself  into  easy  chair,  stretches  luxuriously, 
and  yawns.) 

TOM.  Maybe  some  other  year  we  can  go  to  Mexico. 

BESSIE.  (Scornfully.)  "Some  other  year."  (Indignantly.)  "Some 
other  year!"  (Picks  up  several  travel  folders  and  shoves  them 
into  his  hands.)  By  the  time  I  get  to  Mexico,  I'll  be  too  old  to 
walk — let  alone  rhumba. 

TOM.  You're  pretty  old  for  that  already. 

BESSIE.  Is  that  so? 

(She  crosses  DL  to  radio-phonograph  and  turns  MUSIC  ON. 
Tom  drops  the  travel  folders  beside  easy  chair  and  settles 
back  to  enjoy  his  catalogs.  The  RHUMBA  MUSIC  COMES 
UP,  and  Bessie — thinking  to  entice  Tom  into  paying  atten- 
tion— goes  back  into  her  spasmodic,  convulsive  dance,  as  she 
sways  and  jerks  her  way  LC  in  front  of  sofa.) 

TOM.  (After  a  brief  glance.)  You're  likely  to  throw  it  out  of 
place  and  not  be  able  to  get  it  back.  (She  stops  and  glares  at 
him;  he  studies  catalog.)  Some  of  these  new  plastic  rods  are 
really  honeys. 

BESSIE.  (Resumes  her  dance.)  Tom,  doesn't  this  music  do  any- 
thing to  you?  Make  you  yearn  for  faraway  places? 

TOM.  Yeah.  (After  a  more  significant  look  at  Bessie's  dancing.) 
Lake  WhataLottaMe ! 

BESSIE.  Ooooh!  (Gives  up  in  disgust.)  I  certainly  married  a  man 
without  a  spark  of  romance  or  adventure.  (Comes  to  Tom's  left.) 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  sit  there,  looking  at  boots  and  flies  and 
creels  when  right  beside  you  (picks  up  more  travel  folders, 
waves  them  in  his  face)  .  .  .  are  such  beautiful  folders  about 
Mexico. 
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TOM.  Yeah.   (Pushing  them  away  and  going  back  to  catalog.)  I 

know. 

BESSIE.  (Insistently.)  Well,  look  at  them. 
TOM.   Some  other  time,  Bess.  Vacation  time's  almost  here,  and 

I've  got  to  plan  where — 
BESSIE.  Exactly!  We've  got  to  be  thinking  about  where  we're 

going  on  our  vacation.  We've  got  to  do  things  together. 
TOM.  You  know  I  always  go  fishing. 

BESSIE.  That's  just  it.  (Storming  at  him.)  You  always  go  fishing! 
TOM.   (Turning  a  page.)  And  you  always  visit  your  mother. 

(Bessie  flounces  away  to  end  table  at  right  end  of  sofa  and 
slams  down  the  folders.) 

BESSIE.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  visiting  Mother! 

TOM.  (Turns  another  page.)  I  can  understand  that. 

BESSIE.     (Whirls.)     Are    you    making    insinuations    about    my 

mother? 
TOM.  Don't  get  excited.  I  can  squeeze  out  enough  money  for  you 

to  go  to  Mexico  if — 
BESSIE.  Oh,  no!   (Emphatically;  folding  her  arms.)   You're  not 

sending  me  to  Mexico  alone. 
TOM.   (Stubbornly.)  You're  certainly  not  getting  me  down  there. 

With   everybody  gibbering  in  a  foreign  language,   I'd  ask  my 

way  to  a  hotel  and  end  up  at  the  dog  pound. 

BESSIE.  There  are  plenty  of  guides  and  interpreters.  And  Ameri- 
cans are  thicker  than  flies ! 
TOM.  Flies  .  .  .  yeah.   (Engrossed  in  catalog  again.)  You  know, 

some  of  these  trout  flies  are  real  works  of  art. 
BESSIE.  (Stomps  angrily  over  to  radio-phonograph.)  Oh!  You're 

hopeless!  Hopeless!  (Turns  MUSIC  OFF.)  Do  you  mean  to  tell 

me  you're  going  fishing  alone?  Without  Walt  Wilding? 
TOM.  (Rises.)  Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you?  I'm  going  with  CJ. 
BESSIE.  (Glaring.)  CJ.? 
TOM.  Sure.  C.J.  is  coming  to  dinner  tonight.  Wonderful  fellow! 

New  in  town.  I  told  you  about  him  this  morning. 
BESSIE.  You  mean  you're  taking  him  fishing,  and  I  have  to  feed 

him? 

TOM.  Oh,  his  wife,  Nora,  is  coming,  too.  I  told  him  to  bring  her 

along  to  keep  you  company. 
BESSIE.  (Sarcastically.)  How  nice  of  you! 

(Tom  moves  across  to  front  of  sofa,  taking  the  catalogs  and 
glancing  at  his  watch.) 

TOM.  Time  they  were  here,  too.  C.J.  and  I  have  to  go  over  a  lot 
of  plans  together. 
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BESSIE.  (Folds  arms,  taps  foot.)  I  hope  neither  of  you  so  much 

as  catches  a  minnow. 
TOM.   (Indicating  catalogs.)   I  brought  these  home  with  rne  so  I 

could  help  him  pick  out  some  new  equipment.  His  wife  got  mad 

last  year  and  threw  out  every  piece  of  fishing  gear  he  had. 
BESSIE.  That's  what  I  ought  to  do. 
TOM.  So  he's  taking  the  money  he'd  intended  to  give  her  for  a 

new  fur  coat  and  putting  it  into  new  fishing  equipment. 

(Bessie    can    only   gasp.    Tom   leafs    through    a   catalog   and 
chuckles  fondly.) 

I  bet  you  we  outfox  "Big  Benny"  this  year. 

BESSIE.  "Big  Benny!"  (Scathingly.)  The  fish  that  always  gets 
away!  (Storming  and  moving  to  Tom's  left.)  Fish!  I  hate  the 
very  word.  Oh,  why  didn't  I  marry  a  man  who  was  interested 
in  travel  and  culture  and  something — anything — but  fish!  Some- 
body like  Charles  Miller. 

TOM.  (Laughs  derisively.)  Oh,  him  again!  (Disgustedly.)  Some- 
times I'm  as  sorry  as  you  are  that  you  didn't  marry  that  guy. 

BESSIE.  (Fighting  back  tears  of  frustration.)  He'd  never  talk  to 
his  wife  that  way. 

TOM.  (Sits  on  sofa;  with  great  deliberateness.)  Well,  I  won't 
either.  (Buries  himself  in  his  catalog.)  I  won't  talk — period. 

BESSIE.  Tom  Barker!  (Outraged.)  Don't  think  you  can  evade  the 
issue  by  diving  into  those  catalogs  and  ignoring  me.  (Grabs  one 
of  his  catalogs,  tears  it  in  half.)  There ! 

(She  tries  to  grab  his  other  catalogs,  but  he  quickly  sits  on 
them.) 

TOM.  C.J.  and  his  wife  are  going  to  think  you  keep  a  neat  house. 

BESSIE.  I  don't  care  what  your  old  C  J.  thinks. 

TOM.  In  that  case  (rises,  snatches  a  handful  of  her  travel  folders 

from  end  table  at  left  of  sofa,  and  tears  them  into  small  pieces) 

.  .  .  there! 
BESSIE.  You  brute!  You  tore  up  my  travel  folders  before  you 

even  looked  at  them! 
TOM.  You  wanted  to  "do  things  together"!  (Busily  tearing  more 

folders.)  Well,  let's  begin  by  having  a  tearing-up  tantrum. 

(They  are  both  tearing  papers  madly  now.  The  DOORBELL 
RINGS  off  UL,  but  they  don't  seem  to  hear  it.) 

BESSIE.  (Furiously.)  Oh!  To  think  I  married  a  man  like  you — 
just  to  become  a — a  "fish"  wife!  (Snatching  another  catalog.) 
Charles  had  everything.  (Punctuating  her  words,  as  she  tears.) 
Money,  looks,  charm,  brains,  business  ability,  good  taste  in 
clothes — ! 
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(The  DOORBELL  RINGS  again.  MR.  MILLER  appears  in 
hallway  from  off  UR  and  stands  uncertainly  upstage  in  the 
archway  URC,  glancing  uneasily  from  the  front  door  ofi  UL 
to  the  violent  argument  proceeding  within  the  room.) 

TOM.  And  no  interest  in  fishing! 

BESSIE.  Absolutely  none.  Charles  Miller  was  madly  in  love  with 

me! 

TOM.  Madly's  the  word,  all  right. 

BESSIE.  You  needn't  sneer.  Charles  was  a  gentleman,  a — 
TOM.   (Shouting  above  the  RINGING  OF  DOORBELL.)  Well, 

why  didn't  you  marry  him? 

(Mr.  Miller,,  very  embarrassed  now,  shrugs,  tiptoes  off  toward 
front  door  UL,  and  goes  out  of  sight.) 

BESSIE.  (Shouting  back.)  I  had  my  reasons  at  the  time.  I  could 
have  had  Charles  for  the  snap  of  my  fingers.  (Tries  to  snap 
fingers  and  fails,  as  before.)  He  would  have  done  anything  for  me. 

TOM.  Except  marry  you ! 

BESSIE.  (Near  tears.)  It  was  my  fault  we  didn't  marry. 

TOM.  He  must  have  been  an  awful  specimen,  then;  because  when 
I  met  you — you'd  have  married  a  gibbering  idiot ! 

BESSIE.  (Triumphantly.)  That's  what  I  did  marry! 

(They  stop,  stand  completely  still,  and  glare  at  each  other 
belligerently.  The  DOORBELL  RINGS  AGAIN  and  CON- 
TINUES. Bessie  hears  it,  looks  horror-stricken,  and  grows 
suddenly  panicky.) 

Oh — there  they  are  now!  (Looks  around  at  the  havoc  they  have 
created.)  And  this  place  is  a  mess ! 

(She  hastily  begins  to  gather  up  torn  bits  of  paper.  Tom  starts 
toward  the  archway  URC.) 

TOM.  I'll  tell  them  we  were  having  a  paper  parade.  (Acidly.)  Con- 
fetti. In  honor  of  Charles. 

BESSIE.  (Frantically  gathering  up  scraps  of  paper.)  I  don't  care 
about  C.J.,  but  his  wife — I  Now,  don't  you  dare  open  that  front 
door  till  I  get  this  picked  up. 

TOM.  (Hands  on  his  hips,  watching  grimly.)  All  that  bending 
should  be  good  exercise  for  you.  Lots  of  reducing  courses  tell 
you  to  scatter  a  deck  of  cards  on  the  floor,  and  pick  'em  up 
with  your  teeth.  (Decides  to  help  her,  runs  back  in,  and  begins 
grabbing  up  bits  of  paper.)  Hurry!  I  don't  want  to  keep  CJ. 
waiting. 

(The  DOORBELL  STOPS  RINGING.  Tom  puts  his  col- 
lected paper  in  the  wastebasket  near  desk  DR,  turns,  runs 
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URC  through  archway,  and  disappears  toward  UL.  Bessie 
carries  her  bits  of  paper  across  to  R  and  exits  into  kitchen. 
MR.  MILLER'S  VOICE  booms  out  with  forced  cordiality 
ofJ  UL.) 

MR.  MILLER'S  VOICE.  Hello,  Tom!  (Off  UL.)  Thought  for  a 
minute  you'd  forgotten  about  asking  us  around. 

TOM'S  VOICE.  (Also  off  UL.)  I  should  say  not.  I  stopped  off 
and  got  some  sporting  goods  catalogs.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Mill- 
er. Come  right  on  in. 

(BESSIE  hurries  back  in  at  R,  crosses  to  sofa,  replaces  lid 
on  candy  box,  fluffs  the  pillows,  arranges  them  hastily,  and 
stops  at  left  end  of  sofa.  MR.  MILLER  appears  from  off  UL 
in  the  archway,  enters,  and  stands  near  right  side  of  it.  NORA 
MILLER,  his  wife,  follows  closely.  She  is  a  rather  modishly 
dressed  person,  more  patient  than  Bessie,  but  almost  as 
weighty.  TOM  comes  in  and  pauses  at  her  left,  near  left  side 
of  archway.) 

MR.  MILLER.  (As  they  enter.)  You've  never  met  my  wife,  Nora. 

Nora  .  .  .  Tom  Barker. 
TOM.  Glad  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Miller.  (Nora  smiles.  Tom  indicates 

Bessie.)  And  this  is  my  wife,  Bessie. 
NORA.    (Pleasantly;   crossing  in  front  of  sofa  toward  Bessie.) 

How  do  you  do? 

(Bessie  eyes  her  suspiciously.) 

BESSIE.  My  dear,  how  do  you  feel  about  fish? 
NORA.  (Emphatically.)  I  hate  them! 

BESSIE.  (Extends  her  hand,  and  Nora  shakes  it  cordially.)  Then 
I'm  delighted  to  meet  you ! 

(Mr.  Miller  and  Tom  laugh  good-naturedly.) 

MR.  MILLER.  Women  would  appreciate  our  love  of  fishing  if 

they  ever  tried  it. 

BESSIE.  I've  tried  it.  I  still  have  the  scar. 
MR.  MILLER.  Scar?  Where? 

(Bessie  opens  her  mouth  to  answer;  Tom  quickly  clears  his 
throat  and  takes  a  warning  half -step  forward.) 

BESSIE.  (Abruptly.)  Let  me  take  your  things. 

(Nora  hands  Bessie  her  hat  and  purse,  and  Bessie  places  them 
on  the  radio-phonograph.  Nora  picks  up  a  travel  folder  from 
the  end  table  at  left  of  sofa.) 
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NORA.  Oh,  my  dear!  What  lovely  pictures  of  Mexico! 

BESSIE.  (Pained.)  Please!  Don't  even  mention  Mexico.  I'm 
crushed.  I'd  hoped  to  persuade  Tom  to  spend  his  vacation  there 
this  year.  (Bluntly.)  But  now  that  he's  met  your  husband — 

MR.  MILLER.  (Going  to  easy  chair  RC-)  You'd  get  dysentery  and 
all  sorts  of  things  down  there  in  Mexico. 

NORA.  (Turns  toward  him.)  Nonsense.  You  just  have  to  be  care- 
ful where  you  eat. 

MR.  MILLER.  (Picks  up  one  of  Tom's  catalogs  from  beside 
chair.)  Why,  I  heard  of  a  woman  who  got  lockjaw  down  there. 

TOM.  Hmmm.  Maybe  I  should  take  Bessie  down,  after  all. 

(Both  men  laugh  loudly,  but  Bessie  and  Nora  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  humor.  Tom  winks  and  crosses  LC  behind  sofa.  Mr. 
Miller  leafs  through  the  catalog.) 

NORA.  (Sympathetically;  patting  Bessie's  arm.)  My  dear,  I  know 

just  what  you  go  through. 
BESSIE.  When  they  get  a  vacation,  they  run  off  to  Maine — and 

fish. 
NORA.  (With  an  accusing  glance  at  her  husband.)  And  spend  all 

the  money! 
BESSIE.  If  we  spent  as  much  for  a  pound  of  lamb  chops  as  they 

do  for  a  pound  of  fish — ! 
MR.  MILLER.  Good  heavens,  it  isn't  that  we  want  the  fish  as 

food! 
TOM.  (Leaning  over  back  of  sofa  and  picking  up  his  catalogs.)  I 

should  say  not !  It's  the  sport. 
NORA.   Some  sport!  Picking  on  a  poor  little  fish  with  all  that 

equipment. 

BESSIE.  I  think  it's  positively  cruel. 
TOM.   (Crossing  to  Mr.  Miller.)  No  crueler  than  those  bullfights 

you  want  me  to  see  in  Mexico.  (Taking  Mr.  Miller  by  the  arm 

and  ushering  him  toward  URC.)    Come  on,  C.J.  Let's  go  into 

my  private  den — where  we  won't  be  disturbed. 
MR.  MILLER.  Good  idea!  We  can  look  over  these  catalogs  in 

there. 

NORA.  Thank  heaven  we  won't  have  to  listen  to  their  ridiculous 

chatter  about  tents  and  tackle  and  bait ! 
TOM.   (As  he  and  Mr.  Miller  go  through  archway.)   Bessie  tore 

up  some  of  the  catalogs,  but — 

MR.  MILLER.  I  guess  I  told  you  what  Nora  did  to  my  tackle  last 
year. 

(Tom  and  Mr.  Miller  disappear  oft  UR  in  hallway.  Nora  sniffs 
disdainfully.) 
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NORA.  Yes!  And  I  still  don't  regret  it.  Even  if  it  did  cost  me  a 

new  fur  coat. 

BESSIE.  (With  a  toss  of  her  head.)  Men  can  be  so  selfish. 
NORA.  (Adjusting  her  girdle  and  crossing  RC.)  They're  all  alike. 
BESSIE.     (Considering.)     Well  .  .  .  there    are     a    few    who're 

thoughtful  and  considerate,  but — 
NORA.  (Sits  in  easy  chair.)  Only  in  books  or  movies,  my  dear. 

(She  removes  her  lipstick  from  her  pocket  and  begins  touch- 
ing up  her  lips.) 

BESSIE.  (Sits  near  right  end  of  sofa.)  I  knew  a  young  man  once 
when  I  was  a  girl — would  have  married  him  if  I'd  had  any 
sense — who  always  thought  of  me  first  and  himself  last. 

NORA.  Lucky  the  woman  who's  got  him.  Why  on  earth  didn't  you 
grab  him? 

BESSIE.  He  had  to  finish  college,  and  I  was  impatient  to  be  mar- 
ried. (Shakes  her  head  regretfully,  shrugs.)  So  when  Tom  came 
along  .  .  . 

NORA.  (Shakes  head  with  equal  sadness.)  When  we're  young,  we 
think  getting  married  will  solve  our  problems.  It  just  creates 
new  ones. 

BESSIE.  Charles  would  never  have  made  me  play  second  fiddle  to 
a  fish. 

NORA.  (Wistfully.)  There  was  a  nice  young  man  I  almost  mar- 
ried, too.  (Sighs  deeply.)  Only  his  father  was  in  the  fertilizer 
business.  (Sighs  again  and  pockets  lipstick.)  Oh,  well,  they're 
probably  as  toothless  and  paunchy  and  selfish  as  the  rest  now. 

BESSIE.  (Dreaming  again.)  No.  Charles  was  the  type  who'd  grow 
old  gracefully,  who'd  really  look  more  distinguished  in  middle 
age  than  he  did  in  youth.  Like  an  English  nobleman.  Tall  and 
slender. 

NORA.  Well,  in  a  way,  I'm  glad  my  husband  hasn't  kept  his  figure. 
I  have  to  worry  less  about  mine.  Though  I  do  go  to  a  weekly 
exercise  class. 

(Bessie,  immediately  interested,  rises  excitedly.) 

BESSIE.  Really?  What  do  they  make  you  do  in  a  class  like  that? 
NORA.  Oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  Bend-downs,  kick-ups — 
BESSIE.  (Avidly.)  Show  me  some.  I  really  don't  get  all  the  exer- 
cise I'd  like  to. 

(Nora  stands,  too,  and  is  rather  eager  to  demonstrate.) 

NORA.  Well,  for  instance,  we  get  down  on  our  haunches  like 
this  .  .  .  hands  on  hips.  (Demonstrates  and  speaks  encourag- 
ingly to  Bessie.)  Go  ahead.  Try  it.  (Bessie  does  so.)  Then  we 
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put  our  arms  straight  out  to  the  sides — like  this  (checks  to  see 
that  Bessie  is  following  her  lead)  ...  as  we  rise, 

(Both  women  rise  rather  shakily,  arms  stiffly  out  at  their 
sides.  Then,  making  sure  that  Bessie  has  the  idea,  Nora  settles 
back  down  to  her  haunches  again.) 

Then  down  again  .  .  .  not  too  fast  .  .  .  and  up.  (The  action  is 
repeated,  gradually  grows  faster.)  Then — down — and  up — and 
down — and — 

(Bessie  loses  her  balance  and  falls  with  a  thud,  just  as  TOM 
and  MR.  MILLER  re-enter  unexpectedly  from  off  UR  through 
hallway  URC.  Tom  carries  a  fishing  rod,  and  Mr.  Miller  has 
a  reel  in  his  hand.  Both  stop  and  gape  in  amazement.) 

TOM.  Oh-oh! 

(Startled  at  seeing  them,  Nora  also  loses  her  balance  and  falls 
with  a  thud.) 

MR.  MILLER.  What  is  this?  A  gym  class? 

(Both  men  break  into  unrestrained  laughter.) 

NORA.  You  needn't  laugh.  (Angrily.)  You  could  stand  a  lot  of 
weight  off  your  paunch. 

BESSIE.  (Muttering  unhappily.)  You  two  are  supposed  to  be 
looking  at  catalogs. 

MR.  MILLER.  I  can't  see  them  without  my  glasses.  (Glancing 
about.)  I  must  have  left  them  out  here  somewhere. 

NORA.  They're  in  my  handbag.  (To  Bessie.)  If  I  don't  keep  them 
there,  he  sits  on  them  and  breaks  them.  Then  I  have  to  read  him 
the  paper.  Sport  page,  financial  section — everything.  (Irately;  to 
Mr.  Miller.)  Well,  don't  just  stand  there,  Carl!  Help  me  up. 

(Mr.  Miller  hurries  RC,  puts  reel  down  on  the  chair,  and  helps 
Nora  to  her  feet.  She  crosses  to  radio-phonograph  and  gets 
his  glasses  from  her  purse.  Tom,  meanwhile,  leans  the  fishing 
rod  against  the  wall  UC,  comes  down  near  right  end  of  sofa, 
and  helps  Bessie  up.) 

TOM.  (Wryly;  to  Bessie.)  And  you  think  you'd  like  to  rhumba! 

(Nora  brings  Mr.  Miller's  glasses  back  to  RC  and  hands  them 
to  him.) 

NORA.  Here  are  your  glasses,  Helpless.  (He  puts  them  on.  She 
turns  to  Bessie.)  I  don't  know  what  these  men  would  do  without 
us  women. 

MR.  MILLER.   (Laughs  good-naturedly,  pats  Nora's  back.)   Oh, 
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we  do  well  enough  on  fishing  trips,  don't  we,  Tom?  (Moving  a 
step  or  two  toward  archway  URC.)  Well,  let's  get  back  to  busi- 
ness, and  leave  the  girls  to  their  exercise.  (Remembers  reel, 
turns  back,  picks  it  up.)  I'm  going  to  buy  myself  a  dandy  reel, 
just  like  this  one. 

NORA.  Now,  don't  you  go  picking  out  all  the  most  expensive 
things,  Carl.  We  haven't  got  money  to  burn. 

MR.  MILLER.  You  should  have  thought  of  that  when  you  burned 
all  my  fishing  stuff  last  year.  (Turns  to  the  others.)  Imagine! 
Nora  burned  one  of  my  best  reels!  A  reel  I'd  had  ever  since  I 
lived  in  (pauses,  glances  significantly  in  the  direction  of  Bessie) 
...  in  Hancock  Falls. 

BESSIE.  (Visibly  startled.)  Hancock  Falls?  Why— that's  where  I 
used  to  live !  On  Chestnut  Street ! 

NORA.  (Fery  much  surprised.)  Why,  C.J. !  You  never  told  me  you 
lived  in  Hancock  Falls, 

(Mr.  Miller  smiles  mysteriously  and  moves  down  beside 
Bessie  in  front  of  sofa.) 

MR.  MILLER.  There  are  lots  of  things  I  never  told  you,  my  dear. 

(Delightedly;  to  Bessie.)  So  you're  from  Hancock  Falls! 
TOM.  Don't  you  two  get  started  on  Hancock  Falls.   (Goes  UC, 

picks  up  fishing  rod.)   The  very  name  brings  back  unpleasant 

memories. 

MR.  MILLER.  (Innocently.)  Something  happen  to  you  there? 
TOM.  (Succinctly.)  I  met  Bessie! 

(Mr.  Miller  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  immensely,  but 
carefully.  He  sits  eagerly  on  the  sofa  and  pats  it,  indicating 
that  Bessie  is  to  sit  beside  him.) 

MR.  MILLER.  I  had  a  "case"  on  a  girl  in  Hancock  Falls  once. 
(Reminiscently.)  Girl  named  Hazel.  Hazel  Thorne — or  some- 
thing like  that. 

BESSIE.  (Sits;  breathlessly.)  Why — why — that  must  have  been 
my  sister ! 

(Nora  gives  Mr.  Miller  a  baffled,  angry  glance,  crosses  to  easy 
chair  RC,  and  fl ounces  down  into  it.  Tom  leans  the  fishing  rod 
against  the  wall  again  and  watches  with  increasing  curiosity.) 

NORA.  The  secrets  a  man  carries  around  inside  himself ! 

(Mr.  Miller  appears  not  to  hear  his  wife;  his  attention  all  on 
Bessie,  he  feigns  elaborate  surprise.) 

MR.  MILLER.  Not  really?  (Gazing  front.)  I  remember  she  had  a 
sister — now  that  you  mention  it.  (Laughs  a  bit.)  In  fact,  in  order 
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to  get  acquainted  with  Hazel,  I  carried  some  packages  for  the 

sister  once.  Can't  remember  her  name. 
BESSIE.  (Rather  dazed.)  Why — Charles  did  that!  Charles  carried 

packages  for  me — once ! 
MR.  MILLER.   (Appearing  not  to  notice  Bessie's  reaction.)  And 

I  pumped  the  young  one  about  Hazel.  (Suddenly.)  That's  right, 

I  remember  now!  The  kid  sister  was  called  Bessie. 
TOM.  (His  turn  to  be  surprised.)  B-Bessie?  (Pointing  an  excited 

finger  at  Bessie  and  coming  downstage  a  couple  of  steps.)  But — 

but  that's  your  name,  Bessie!  Bessie  Thorne! 
MR.  MILLER.  Yes.  (As  if  amused  by  the  memory.)  Little  Bessie 

Thorne. 
TOM.  She's  not  little  now!   (Comes  over  and  heartily  slaps  Mr. 

Miller  on  the  back.)  That's  my  wife  you're  talking  about. 
NORA.   (Leaning  forward.)  Your  wife?    (Gapes  at  Bessie.)  You 

mean  she — ? 

BESSIE.  (Gulps;  feebly.)  I— I— I— but— ! 
MR.  MILLER.  Wife?  You  mean  that  little  Bessie—?  (Stares  at 

Bessie9  stands,  then  laughs  with  elaborate  skepticism.)  Oh — but, 

no !  The  name  of  this  girl  in  Hancock  Falls  was  really  Elizabeth. 

But  her  mother  told  her  not  to  put  on  airs — that  her  name  was 

just  plain  Bessie. 

TOM.  (Happily.)  That  was  Bessie's  mother,  all  right. 
BESSIE.   (Writhing.)   But — you — you  can't  be  Charles!  Not  the 

Charles  I  mean! 
NORA.  Of  course  not.  (Stands,  speaks  emphatically  to  Mr.  Miller.) 

Your  name  is  Carl!  Not  Charles. 
MR.  MILLER.  (With  a  faked  reluctance.)  Well,  I'm  afraid  that's 

another  little  secret  I've  kept  from  you,  Nora. 
NORA.      (Explosively.)      What?      Why,      Carl— er— uh — Charles 

Miller! 
MR.  MILLER.  You  see,  my  mother  wanted  to  name  me  Charles; 

but  my  father   insisted  on   Carl.   And   since   they  could  never 

agree,  well — I  just  call  myself  C.J. 
TOM.  (Overjoyed.)  Well,  what  do  you  know!  (Puts  his  hand  on 

Mr.  Miller's  shoulder  and  eyes  him  up  and  down.)   "Charles." 

For  years  I've  been  hearing  about  "Charles,"  and  at  last  I've  met 

him  face  to  face ! 

(He  seizes  Mr.  Miller's  hand  and  begins  to  pump  it  enthusi- 
astically. Bessie,  on  the  verge  of  tears,  stares  at  Mr.  Miller.) 

BESSIE.  Th-there  must  be  some  mistake! 

TOM.  So  it  was  Bessie's  sister  you  courted?  That  skinny  little 
thing ! 

MR.  MILLER.  (With  an  uneasy  glance  at  Nora.)  Is  she  really?  I — 
I  don't  remember  now. 
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BESSIE.  (Beginning  to  cry  noisily.)  Tom  put  you  up  to  this! 
You  can't  be  the  Charles  who — !  Why,  he  was  so  distinguished- 
looking!  (Mr.  Miller  reacts  to  this.)  Gentlemanly,  gallant. 
(Breaks  off  abruptly,  stands  accusingly.)  What  street  did  you 
live  on  in  Hancock  Falls? 

MR.  MILLER.  (Almost  trapped.)  Oh — er — uh — Forsyte! 

BESSIE.  (Wails.)  That  was  it!  Oh,  dear!  (Collapses  back  onto 
sofa,  slides  to  left  end — as  far  away  from  Mr.  Miller  as  possible 
— and  weeps  loudly.)  Oh,  de-e-ar! 

(Nora,  with  another  ferocious  glance  at  her  husband,  hurries 
in  front  of  him  to  Bessie's  side,  sits,  and  comforts  her.  Mr. 
Miller  hastily  counters,  shying  away  to  RC.) 

MR.  MILLER.  Well!  Well!  It's  a  small  world,  isn't  it? 

TOM.  (Follows,  pumps  Mr.  Miller's  hand  again.)  C.J.,  I've  been 
hating  you  for  years,  without  knowing  you.  (Grins  broadly.) 
Every  time  I  do  something  Bessie  doesn't  like,  she  says  she 
should  have  married  you ! 

MR.  MILLER.  (Loudly;  for  both  Nora's  and  Bessie's  benefit.)  Oh, 
there  was  never  any  question  o£  marriage  there.  As  I  say,  I  had 
a  few  dates  with  Bessie  (Bessie  weeps  audibly,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands)  .  .  .  because  it  was  easier  to  get  to  know  her. 
She  was  sort  of  boy-crazy,  you  see,  and — 

(There  is  another  loud  wail  from  Bessie.  Nora  pats  her  sympa- 
thetically and  glares  at  the  men.) 

NORA.  Never  mind,  Bessie.  You  don't  know  how  lucky  you  are! 
BESSIE.  Y-yes.  (Calming  a  bit,  wiping  eyes.)  It's  plain  I'd  never 

have  got  to  Mexico  either  way!  (Tearfully  resentful.)  It'd  still 

be  fish,  fish,  fish ! 
TOM.   (Gaily.)  Life  is  going  to  be  a  lot  more  worth  living  from 

now  on.  (Shakes  Mr.  Miller's  hand  heartily  once  more  and  slaps 

him  on  the  back.)  Now  that  I've  finally  seen  "the  one  that  got 

away!" 

(The  two  men,  their  arms  about  each  other's  shoulders,  laugh 
uproariously.  The  women  fold  their  arms  haughtily  and 
tighten  their  lips,  as  they  stare  straight  ahead.) 

BESSIE.   (Almost  her  old  self  again.)  Tom  Barker,  I  hate  you! 

(Nora  stands  and  puts  a  hand  on  Bessie's  shoulder;  she  tilts 
her  chin  defiantly  toward  Tom  and  her  husband.) 

NORA.  Bessie,  we  ought  to  go  to  Mexico  without  them.  That's 

just  what  we  ought  to  do ! 
BESSIE.  (Also  defiantly.)  Y-yes.  You're  absolutely  right. 
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TOM.   (As  he  moves,  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Miller,  toward  URC.) 

I  already  told  Bessie  she  could  go. 
MR.  MILLER,  (Enthusiastically.)  Good  idea!  (Stops,  turns  to  the 

women.)  You  girls  get  packed  and  run  down  to  Mexico  City  for 

a  few  weeks. 
BESSIE.  (Determinedly.)  All  right!  Nora,  let's!  (Threateningly; 

to  the  men.)  And  maybe  we'll  meet  some  fascinating  men  down 

there — and  never  come  back ! 

(Tom  and  Mr.  Miller  are  vastly  amused.  They  are  off  in  an- 
other gale  of  laughter  and  have  to  hold  onto  each  other  for 
support.  Bessie  stands  and  stamps  her  foot.) 

NORA.  You  can  laugh.  But  I  bet  no  Latin  man  would  leave  his 
wife  to  go  fishing.  They're  great  lovers. 

(The  men  indulge  in  another  guffaw.  Tom  picks  up  his  fishing 
rod  from  the  wall  UC.) 

BESSIE.  (Hooks  a  sympathetic  arm  in  Nora's.)  They'll  see.  We 
may  meet  some  wealthy  oil  men.  Or  rancheros,  even ! 

MR.  MILLER.  (Through  his  laughter.)  We'll  never  be  that  lucky! 
(As  he  and  Tom  move  up  through  archway  URC.)  Come  on, 
Tom.  Let's  get  our  fishing  trip  planned. 

(The  two  men  disappear  toward  UR  in  hallway.  Bessie 
marches  angrily  URC  and  gazes  off  after  them.) 

BESSIE.  So!  They  think  we  wouldn't  be  attractive  to  men! 
NORA.  (In  front  of  sofa.)  Why,  I  bet  if  we  slimmed  down — ! 

(She  begins  to  exercise  furiously.  Bessie  hurries  down  and 
joins  her.  Together,  they  bend  and  straighten,  trying  zealously 
— but  futilely — to  touch  their  ankles.) 

And  I'm  going  to  climb  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  in  Mexico.  They 

say  when  it's  springtime  and  moonlight,  it's  the  most  romantic 

spot  in  the  whole  world ! 
BESSIE.  Imagine  your  husband  being  Charles  Miller.  The  Charles 

Miller. 

NORA.  Never  mind  him. 
BESSIE.  Of  course,  there  was  another  young  man  who  was  really 

crazy  about  me.  I'd  almost  forgotten  him.  Ned  .  .  .  his  name 

was.  (Panting  and  puffing.)  Threatened  to  become  a  hermit  .  .  . 

if  I  didn't  marry  him.  I  wonder  what  he's  doing  now. 
NORA.  Fishing  probably.  (Bending  and  stretching.)  One — two — 

three!  One — two — three! 

(EMMA  DALEY,  greatly  excited  and  fairly  bursting  with  her 
important  news,  bustles  in  URC  from  off  UL  and  comes  C.) 
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EMMA.  Bessie!  The  most  wonderful  news!  Berghdof  says  I  can 

go  to  Mexico.  With  you! 
BESSIE.  (Continues  exercising.)  Good.  Get  in  line. 

(Emma  tosses  her  hat  and  purse  onto  sofa,  hurries  across,  and 
takes  her  place  beside  Bessie.  Bessief  gasping  for  breath, 
performs  the  introductions  without  ever  stopping  her  bending 
and  stretching.) 

Emma  .  .  .  Nora  Miller.  .  .  .  Nora  .  .  .  Emma  Daley. 
NORA.  One — two  .  .  .  hello  .  .  .  three!  One  .  .  .  two  .  .  . 

(CAROL,  radiantly  happy  and  excitedly  leading  a  somewhat 
abashed  but  grinning  CLAIBORNE,  runs  in  URC  from  off 
UL.) 

CAROL.  (Thrilled.)  Listen,  everybody!  Claiborne  and  I  are  get- 
ting married !  Right  away ! 

(The  "exercisers"  merely  groan  in  unison  and  continue  their 
bending.  Claiborne  awkwardly  but  happily  squeezes  Carol's 
arm.) 

CLAIBORNE.  We'll  show  'em  who's  romantic! 

CAROL.  (Snuggling  against  Claiborne  as  they  move  to  R.)  And 

we're  going  on  a  wedding  trip,  too. 
CLAIBORNE.  (Turns  at  RC;  loudly.)  To  Lake  WhataLottaMe! 

(A  louder  groan  is  the  only  response  from  the  "exercisers") 

CAROL.  (Her  arm  possessively  about  Claiborne's  waist.)  But 
you're  not  going  to  be  "the  one  that  got  away!" 

(Deliriously  happy,  they  exit  into  kitchen,  arm  in  arm.  Im- 
mediately, ETHELYNNE  romps  breezily  in  through  archway 
URC  from  off  UL,  a  bag  of  groceries  under  her  arm.  She  stops 
by  the  easy  chair  RC.) 

ETHELYNNE.  Hey,  Mom!  I  got  the  groceries.  (Removes  loaf 
of  bread  from  sack  and  tosses  it  onto  easy  chair.)  A  loaf  of 
bread.  (Also  takes  a  head  of  lettuce  from  sack.)  A  head  of  let- 
tuce. (Drops  it  onto  the  easy  chair.)  And  something  you'll  all 
like !  (-Removes  a  huge  open-mouthed  fish  from  bag  and  holds  it 
up  triumphantly  by  the  tail.)  Fish! 

(Her  announcement  catches  all  three  of  the  older  women  in  a 
bent-down  position.  Emma  straightens  first,  her  stare  glassy- 
eyed  and  front.) 

EMMA.  Fish? 
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NORA.  (Straightening,  her  stare  likewise  glassy-eyed  and  front.) 

Fish! 
BESSIE.  (Also  straightens,  with  a  siren-like  wail.)  F-I-S-H! 

(Ethelynne  dashes  across,  jumps  up  on  the  sofa  behind  them, 
and  waves  the  fish  like  a  pendulum  in  front  of  their  faces. 
With  sickened  grimaces  and  holding  their  noses,  the  three 
women  continue  their  glassy-eyed  stares.  The  CURTAINS 
CLOSE  quickly.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the 


ALMOST  ANY  PLAY  that  treats  in  a  lighthearted  vein  the 
human  foibles  of  dieting,  weight-reducing,  fishing  jaunts,  senti- 
mental remembrances  of  girlhood  (or.  boyhood)  sweethearts,  and 
the  frustrations  of  planning  a  vacatioi^  is  likely  to  possess  some 
satiric  overtones.  Such  overtones  are  apparent,  although  not  neces- 
sarily predominant,  in  THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY.  Despite 
its  deft  twisting  of  a  few  ironic  barbs,  however,  it  remains  pri- 
marily a  good-natured  comedy  of  domestic  manners. 


THE  ACTING 

As  befits  a  play  of  this  type,  the  tone  of  the  acting  should  be 
airy,  effervescent,  and  high-spirited — never  ponderous  or  heavy- 
handed.  After  all,  Tom  and  Bessie  Barker  both  have  a  strong 
sense  of  humor;  and  even  in  their  angriest  moments,  they  can  still 
discern  the  "funny  side"  of  things.  Like  most  wedded  couples, 
each  may  have  his  or  her  little  personal  habits  and  idiosyncrasies 
which  invariably  irritate  the  other.  But  after  many  years  of  living 
together,  of  bringing  a  family  to  near-maturity,  and  of  being 
moderately  successful  in  business  and  social  relationships,  the 
Barkers  have  seemingly  developed  a  certain  tolerance  for  each 
other's  shortcomings.  True,  they  enjoy  shafting  critical  arrows  at 
each  other;  but  the  tips  are  rarely  dipped  in  malice  or  venom;  they 
may  sting  for  the  moment,  but  the  wounds  are  never  permanent. 
In  their  verbal  fencing,  each  prefers  to  feel  that  the  thrust  of  his 
or  her  mental  sword  is  dexterous  and  witty,  rather  than  cutting  or 
insulting.  Has  not  the  strategy  in  the  Battle  of  the  Sexes  always 
been  thus? 

Empathy  has  been  defined  as  the  imaginative  projection  oi  one's 
own  consciousness  into  another  being.  Actors  must  constantly 
keep  in  mind  that  this  dynamic  principle  is  at  work  not  only  on 
the  players  but  also  on  their  audience  as  well.  Players  cast  in  the 
several  roles  of  THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY  will  need  to  be 
especially  alert  to  the  empathic  responses  they  are  likely  to-  gen- 
erate in  the  emotions  of  an  audience.  Obviously,  Bessie  has  her 
faults ;  but  she  is  by  no  means  a*  totally  unsympathetic  shrew. 
When  she  talks  about  the  man  she  could  have  married,  she  is 
merely  hoping  to  goad  Tom;  she  never  sincerely  wishes  she  had 
married  Charles  Miller.  Tom  may  have  had  a  few  crosses  to  bear, 
but  his  husbandly  ego  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  damaged  in  the 
least.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  thrived  quite  lustily  in  the  exer- 
cise! Claiborne,  Carol's  fiance,  is  stodgy  and  unromantic;  so  it's  a 
good  thing  for  the  girl — and  for  Claiborne  too — to  face  up  to  that 
fact  at  this  critical  point  in  their  lives. 
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Players  must  recognize,  then,  how  unwise  it  would  be  to  enact 
any  of  these  scenes  with  a  deadly  seriousness.  They  will  instead 
work  for  the  light  touch;  and  especially  in  their  delivery  of  the 
barbed  bon  mot  and  the  good-natured  jibe  will  they  strive  to  play 
the  game  of  "lightly  touch  and  lightly  go." 

THE  SETTING 

Originally,  the  Barker  living  room  was  probably  a  usual  and 
conventional  one;  but  over  the  years,  with  Bessie's  decided  interest 
in  travel  and  faraway  places  and  Tom's  addiction  to  the  art  of  catch- 
ing big  fish,  the  place  has  more  and  more  taken  on  the  appearance 
of  a  recreation  room.  Realistic  walls  are  not  required;  curtains  or 
screens  will  suffice  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  acting  areas. 
The  bold  display  of  colorful  travel  posters,  the  proud  exhibit  of 
Tom's  piscatorial  triumphs  and  trophies — these  are  the  features 
that  can  easily  and  most  readily  acquaint  an  audience  with  all  it 
needs  to  know  about  the  Barkers'  home  and  habitat.  A  few  gaily- 
colored  pillows  on  the  furniture,  possibly  a  hanging  of  "split 
bamboo"  here,  a  bit  of  fish-net  drapery  there — these  are  luxuries 
which  a  producing  group  may  add  if  budget  and  opportunity 
permit.  Over  all,  there  may  be  an  air  of  ultramodernism,  of  piquant 
but  tasteful  sophistication. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS 

The  eating  of  much  candy  is  required,  so  it  is  recommended 
that  miniature  chocolates  rather  than  the  larger  varieties  be  sup- 
plied for  Bessie  and  Emma.  These  miniatures  will  be  easier  on 
both  the  figures  and  the  expense  sheet!  Be  sure  to  choose  creams 
and  similarly  soft  candies.  Avoid  caramels,  of  course.  .  .  .  The 
rhumba  music  and  Bessie's  inept  attempts  to  dance  to  it  are  not 
mandatory.  It  is  only  necessary  that  there  be  something  which 
suggests  "South  of  the  Border"  rhythms  and  gyrations.  ...  Be 
sure  that  there  is  no  barb  on  the  hook  which  is  presumably  caught 
in  the  seat  of  Ethelynne's  fishing  outfit  when  she  makes  her  first 
appearance.  It  will  take  Bessie  too  long  to  disentangle  it;  and 
besides,  a  real  hook  could  prove  dangerous  on  stage.  ...  In  the 
scene  in  which  the  Barkers  are  madly  tearing  up  the  folders  and 
catalogs  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  Tom  and  Bessie 
should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  scatter  pieces  of  paper  too  small 
and  too  much  at  random  to  be  retrieved  quickly.  Otherwise,  the 
action  of  the  play  may  be  delayed  unduly.  .  .  .  The  scenes  in 
which  Bessie,  Nora,  and  (later  on)  Emma  practice  their  impromptu 
reducing  exercises  have  invariably  been  productive  of  considerable 
merriment.  The  women  should,  however,  rehearse  the  activities 
thoroughly  enough  that  some  semblance  of  exercising-in-unison 
can  be  maintained. 
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THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE 

sofa,  pillow,  2  end  tables,  assorted  travel  folders,  box  of  choco- 
lates (at  LC) 

armchair  (at  RC) 

radio-phonograph,  assorted  records  (near  window  DL) 

desk,  travel  folders,  telephone,  letters,  gooseneck  lamp,  pen-and- 
ink  set,  wastebasket  (at  DR) 

bookshelf  or  trophy  case,  fishing  trophies  (on  or  in  wall  DR; 
optional — for  atmosphere  only) 

large  stuffed  fish  (on  wall  ULC;  optional — for  atmosphere  only) 

BROUGHT  ON 

fishing  rod,  line,  hook  (Ethelynne,  from  URC) 
wrist  watch  (Carol,  from  R) 
ring  in  box  (Claiborne,  from  URC) 
apron  (Bessie,  from  R) 
handkerchief,  compact  (Carol,  from  URC) 
handkerchief  (Mr.  Miller,  from  URC) 

assorted  sporting  goods  catalogs,  watch  (Tom,  from  URC) 
purse,  lipstick,  eyeglasses  (Nora,  from  URC) 
fishing  rod  (Tom,  from  URC) 
fishing  reel  (Mr.  Miller,  from  URC) 
purse  (Emma,  from  URC) 

grocery  bag,  loaf  of  bread,  head  of  lettuce,  large  fresh  fish 
(Ethelynne,  from  URC) 


A  Box  for  Portable  "DOORBELL"  and  "BUZZER1'  Sound  Effects: 


PUSH- 
BUTTON 


DOOR- 
BELL 


PUSH- 
BUTTON 

ELECTRIC 
BUZZER 
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Choric  Drama 


by  Rolf  in  W.  Coyle 
(Featuring  a  Verse-Speaking  Choir) 


*  CHOKIC 


OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY 


ROLLIN  W.  COYLE  is  primarily  a  schoolteacher.  Writing  is  his  avoca- 
tion; and  he  usually  does  it  during  summers,  when  school  is  not  in 
session.  "I  have  written  three  plays,"  he  says,  "and  sold  three  plays- 
two  of  them  to  Row-Peterson.  I  dread  finishing  the  two  I  am  now 
writing  for  fear  of  hurting  my  'batting  average.*  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  published  in  various  poetry  magazines.  In  1944,  for 
example,  I  received  an  award  for  the  best  poetry  written  during  that 
year  by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was  selected  by  Anne 
Hamiliton,  in  conjunction  with  Writer's  Magazine." 

Born  in  1915,  Mr.  Coyle  holds  two  degrees  from  Ohio  State 
University:  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  education  and  a  Master  of  Arts 
in  English  literature.  He  is  married  and  has  a  six-year-old  daughter. 
For  fifteen  years,  he  has  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  his  state  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  directing  dramatic  productions  for 
most  of  that  time.  During  World  War  II,  he  was  with  the  American 
First  Army  in  Europe  and  received  five  battle  stars* 


UNTO  THY  DOORS.  ©1952  and  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  85  COMPANY, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"UNTO  THY  DOORS/1  A  SHORT  CHORIC  DRAMA,  WITH  MUSIC 

WHEN  JOSEPH  and  Mary  arrived  In  Bethlehem  on  that  Night 
of  All  Nights,  to  enter  their  names  upon  the  tax  rolls  as 
required  by  the  laws  of  Caesar  Augustus,  it  was  of  utmost 
urgency  that  lodging  for  Mary  and  her  unborn  Babe  be  found 
at  once.  With  only  a  little  donkey  to  help  them  carry  their 
burdens,  the  two  had  traveled  by  foot  the  long  journey  from 
Nazareth.  It  was  already  evening  when — numbed  with  weariness 
and  begrimed  with  the  dust  of  the  road — they  entered  the 
gates  of  Bethlehem.  The  town  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  Inns 
and  hostelries  were  packed.  As  Tamius,  the  gruffly  uneasy  inn- 
keeper, explains,  "There  is  no  shelter  that  gold  or  jewel  can  buy 
in  Bethlehem  town  this  night!" 

Yet  find  shelter  they  must,  for  the  hour  of  Mary's  travail  is 
close  upon  her.  Desperately,  as  we  know,  Joseph  went  in  search 
of  a  door  that  would  open  unto  them.  Zidon,  the  sandal-maker 
well-known  for  his  many  generosities,  would  liked  to  have  in- 
vited in  the  tired  wayfarers;  but  his  selfish,  strident  wife  forbids 
it.  Everywhere  the  patient  Joseph  asks,  the  answer  is  always, 
"No  room!  No  room!"  Even  at  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  he 
pleads  for  refuge  from  the  chilly  night  for  Mary  and  the  Child- 
To-Be.  Tarchus,  the  High  Priest,  pities  them  but  is  torn  between 
compassion  and  the  dictum  of  ecclesiastical  law.  "It  is  im- 
proper," he  declares,  "unthinkable,  even,  that  a  child  should  be 
born  in  this  sacred  place!" 

At  last,  sad  and  despairing,  Joseph  returns  to  the  inn,  where 
he  has  left  Mary  to  rest.  When  she  joyously  informs  him  that 
the  innkeeper  has  offered  them  the  warmth  of  his  stable,  Joseph 
cries  out  in  his  bitterness  that  he  has  failed  his  wife — that  all 
Mankind  has  failed  her. 

Gently,  she  reminds  him  that  the  Heavenly  Father  must  have 
a  reason  for  wanting  His  Son  to  be  born  in  so  lowly  a  place. 
And  with  uplifted  face  and  heart,  she  adds,  "It  may  be  that 
on  this  wondrous  night,  I  am  destined  to  give  to  a  waiting  world 
a  Child  who  will  teach  a  new  charity,  a  new  understanding,  a 
new  faith." 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  THERE  IS  NO 
ROYALTY  FOR  AMATEUR  PERFORMANCE  IF  CAST  COPIES  ARE  PURCHASED. 
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The  Chapters 

WHO   APPEAR    IN    THE   CHORIC    DRAMA,    "UNTO   THY    DOORS,"    INCLUDE 

A    SPEAKING    CHOIR    OR    NARRATOR;    SING- 
ING  CHORUS;   5   MEN,   3   WOMEN;   TABLEAU 

THE  SPEAKING  CHOIR 

(Flexible  in  Number;  May  Be  Reduced  to  a  Lone  Narrator) 

THE  SINSING  CHORUS 

(May  Be  Offstage;  or  Their  Music  Played  -from  Recordings) 

JOSEPH 

Weary,    Worried — But  Is   Forcing  Himself   To   Be  Patient 

MARY 

His  Wife;  Also  Weary,  but  More  Patient,  More  Forgiving 

TAMIUS 

The  Keeper  of  the  Inn;  Conscientious }   Uneasy,  and  Gruff 

ZIDON 

A  Sandal-Maker  of  Bethlehem;  a  Man  Governed  by  His  Wife 

SARAH 

His  Wife;  A  Strident  Shrew;  Determined  to  Have  Her  Way 

THE  DAUGHTER 

Pretty,   Self-Centered;   Somewhat   Older  Than  Her  Brother 

THE  SON 

A    Thoughtless   Youth — Perhaps    16;   Dominated   by   Scorn 

TARCHUS 

A   Priest   of   the    Temple;   Fears  to   Break    with   Tradition 

THE  NATIVITY  TABLEAU 

(May  Be  Simple;  or  Elaborated  with  Kings  and  Shepherds) 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  SCENE:  BETHLEHEM. 

THE  TIME:  THE  HOUR  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING  THE  NATIVITY. 
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The  Setting 


IS  A  SUGGESTION  OF  AN  INN  DOOR,  A  HOUSE  INTERIOR,  AND  A  TEMPLE. 

IDEALLY,  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  all  for  a  realistic  setting.  With 
a  verse-speaking  choir  to  "set  the  stage"  orally,  the  action  moves 
swiftly  and  effectively  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  to  an  interior  corner  of 
a  tradesman's  dwelling,  thence  to  the  outer  temple,  and  finally  to  a 
Nativity  tableau. 

The  method  of  presentation  suggested  below  might  be  referred  to  as 
a  kind  of  simplified  "space  staging,"  in  that  the  transitions  from  one 
phase  to  another  are  achieved  by  the  words  of  the  verse-speaking  choir 
and  the  spatial  placement  of  a  few  benches,  a  table,  and  a  stool.  The 
choir  itself  is  seated  at  the  floor  level  in  front  of  the  stage  proper. 

Theoretically,  the  playing  space  is  divided  into  four  areas.  At  Left  or 
Down  Left,  a  door — with  a  crude  bench  or  possibly  a  rock  nearby — 
suggests  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  inn.  At  Right  or  Down  Right,  an- 
other door — with  a  rustic  table  and  benches  slightly  upstage  of  it — 
suggests  the  interior  of  Zidon's  dwelling.  The  Center  of  the  playing 
space  serves  for  two  scenes:  with  the  main  curtains  closed,  the  area 
downstage  of  them  becomes  the  entrance  to  the  outer  temple;  Upstage, 
behind  the  main  curtains,  the  scene  Is  set  for  a  simple  Nativity  tableau. 
(See  "Alternate  Floor  Plan"  diagram  in  "Notes  on  Producing  the  Play.") 


BACKDROP   OR  STAGE    WALL 
xrw^v/>x\^>xv/\x\x\/\rv/' 

SCREENS  OR  FLATS 

NATIVITY 
TABLEAU 


ZIOON'S     HOUSE 

(INTERIOR) 


*UNTO  THY  DOORS" 


BENCH 


INN     YARD 

(EXTERIOR) 


CURTAINS     CLOSED    FOR   TEMPLE    SCENE 


1    1    1   1    1 

-PFAhfNlft     r  u  m 

i    i    i    i    i 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  Upon  the  bona  fide 
purchase  of  eight  (8)  or  more  pamphlet  copies 
of  this  play,  amateurs  may  publicly  present 
"Unto  Thy  Doors"  on  stage  without  payment  of 
a  royalty  fee.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  or- 
ganizations desiring  to  use  this  dramatic  com- 
position for  radio,  television,  or  motion  pictures 
— permission  for  which  must  be  obtained  in 
writing  from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911 
Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Unto  Thy  Doors 


SCENE:   BETHLEHEM  OF  JUDAEA;  OUTSIDE  CERTAIN 
DOORS. 


TIME:    THE    HOUR    IMMEDIATELY    PRECEDING    THE 
NATIVITY. 


In  the  darkened  auditorium,  the  LIGHTS  come  up  on  the 
SPEAKING  CHOIR,  seated  before  the  stage  or  grouped  on 
elevations,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  Page  394  or  Page  412. 

CHOIR.   (Suddenly,  loudly.)  Listen,  ye  people!   (After  a.  pause; 

more  gently.)  Now  nears  the  hour  of  Christmas  1 
HIGH  VOICES.  And  a  story  we  would  tell ! 
LOW  VOICES.  A  story  often  told  before: 
SINGLE  VOICE.   (Masculine.)  How  Joseph  journeyed  with  his 

wife,  afar  .  .  . 
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CHOIR.  To  Bethlehem! 

SINGLE  VOICE.   (Feminine.)  How  Mary,  great  with  child,  had 

found  no  door. 
CHOIR.  No  door!  No  door! 
LOW  VOICES.  No  door  to  open  .  .  . 
CHOIR.  To  Mary  and  her  Child  unborn! 

(Offstage,  the  VOICES  of  the  SINGING  CHORUS  sing 
"Silent  Night!  Holy  Night!" — in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Speak- 
ing Choir  then  continues.) 

CHOIR.  This  story  has  been  told  a  thousand  thousand  times  in 
centuries  since,  and  yet  remains  a  tale  forever  new,  refreshed 
by  every  telling. 

SOLO  VOICE.  (Low.)  On  the  hour  of  Christmas, 

HIGH  VOICES.  This  story's  always  told. 

CHOIR.  Give  ear! 

SOLO  VOICE.  (With  hauteur.)  Emperor  of  all  the  lands  was 
Caesar  Augustus. 

(Imperial  TRUMPETS  sound.) 

His  command  went  forth 

That  all  must  go  again  to  the  land  of  their  fathers'  birth 
And  there  enroll  their  names  upon  a  list. 

CHOIR.  (Loudly,  insistently.)  Caesar  demands  the  names  of  all 
within  his  realm ! 

(DRUMS  roll  and  fade  away.) 

SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  Now,  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  of  David's 
house, 

Must  journey  forth  to  Bethlehem, 

The  city  of  their  fathers, 

Their  names  to  list  upon  the  roll ! 

HIGH  VOICES.  From  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  is  far — 
LOW  VOICES.  A  journey  long  and  difficult  indeed! 
HIGH  VOICES.  Down  from  the  mountains  to  Jordan's  banks — 
LOW  VOICES.  Along  the  Jordan,  winding  to  its  end — 
HIGH  VOICES.  Then  up  and  over  the  hills  of  Judah! 
CHOIR.  Climbing,  gazing,  trudging, 

Mary  and  Joseph  plod  their  way, 
SOLO  VOICE.  (Excitedly.)  Looking  for  a  city! 
ANOTHER  SOLO  VOICE.  (Also  excited.)  Bethlehem! 
HIGH  VOICES.  There!  There,  at  last: 
CHOIR.  (Triumphantly.)  Bethlehem!  O  Bethlehem! 

Bethlehem's  in  view ! 

The  long  journey  is  ended ! 
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(Offstage,  the  SINGING  CHORUS  sings  a  stanza  of  tfO 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem."  The  MAIN  CURTAINS  OPEN 
slowly.) 

CHOIR.  (Suddenly  ominous.)  But  wait!  Stop! 
HIGH  VOICES.  Where  is  shelter  for  the  Holy  Three? 

And  where  is  safety  in  this  night  ? 
LOW  VOICES. 

Oh,  where  is  comfort  for  limbs  benumbed  with  walking? 

And  where  is  solace  for  a  woman  worn  and  weak? 
CHOIR.  Solace,  safety,  comfort,  shelter! 

Tell  us,  O  Bethlehem, 

Have  you  no  inn? 

No  place  of  rest? 

HIGH  VOICES.  No  inn?  No  rest?  No  beds? 
LOW  VOICES.  Oh,  where  at  last  are  pillows  for  these  heads? 

(The  LIGHTS  FADE  from  the  Choir;  then  a  POOL  OF 
LIGHT  COMES  UP  on  the  area  at  Left  and  Down  Left, 
where  a  simple  door  suggests  the  exterior  of  an  ancient  inn. 
A  crude  bench,  or  possibly  a  large  stone,  can  be  seen  beside 
it.  JOSEPH  appears  Upstage  Left  and  comes  down  to  the 
pool  of  light  in  front  of  the  inn,  followed  by  MARY,  who 
hesitates  upstage  in  the  shadows  on  its  outer  edge.) 

JOSEPH.  (Calling  out.)  Ho!  Inside  there! 

(TAMIUS,  the  keeper  of  the  inn,  opens  the  door  Down  Left 
and  stands  framed  within  its  opening.) 

TAMIUS.  What  is  it?  (Peering  about.)  Does  someone  call  Tamius, 
keeper  of  this  house? 

JOSEPH.  Aye,  friend.  Is  this  not  an  inn? 

TAMIUS.  (Gruffly.)  An  inn  it  is,  stranger.  (Moving  out  a  step  or 
two.)  But  thou  hast  chosen  a  poor  night  to  visit  the  house  of 
Tamius.  Indeed,  thou  hast  chosen  a  poor  night  to  visit  Beth- 
lehem! 

JOSEPH.  Talk  not  in  riddles,  friend;  for  we  are  weary  beyond 
words.  Hast  thou  shelter  for  us?  We  have  come  a  long  journey 
from  Nazareth — with  only  a  small  donkey  to  share  our  burdens. 
(Indicates  Mary.)  My  wife  is  with  child,  and  we  have  urgent 
need  for  a  place  to  lay  her  head. 

TAMIUS.  (More  sympathetically.)  Alas !  My  inn  is  full.  All  inns 
in  Bethlehem  are  full  this  night.  For  this  is  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment upon  the  tax  lists  of  Caesar  Augustus.  And  Bethlehem  is 
crowded  beyond  housing  all  of  the  people. 

(He  turns  away,  about  to  leave.  Joseph  approaches  him 
quickly,  earnestly.) 
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JOSEPH.  Wait!  (Tamius  hesitates,  turns  back.)  We  have  money. 
Not  much,  'tis  true.  But  surely  you  must  have  within  your  house 
some  room,  some  small  forgotten  nook,  for  weary  travelers  such 
as  we. 

TAMIUS.  (With  a  small  laugh  and  a  shrug.)  Tamius  is  not  one 
to  pass  a  profit  by — little  though  it  be.  But  I  tell  you  true — my 
inn  is  full.  There  is  no  corner  where  another  might  crowd  his 
aching  limbs,  else  I  had  filled  it  hours  agone.  Why — many 
there  be  who  must  sleep  in  the  chill  outdoors  of  Bethlehem's 
night ! 

JOSEPH.  Were  matters  other  than  they  are,  we  would  not  shun 
God's  roofless  night.  (Goes  to  Mary,  puts  a  supporting  arm 
about  her.)  But  Mary,  my  wife,  is  ill.  Her  newborn  Babe — my 
firstborn  Son — must  not  come  His  sudden  way  to  a  world  un- 
sheltered ...  a  world  all  chilled!  A  world  unfriendly — cold! 

TAMIUS.  I  am  sorry.  (Kindly.)  If  thou  hast  a  friend  within  this 
town,  go  thou  there.  I  can  see  thou  art  a  man  of  the  one  God. 
Many  of  your  faith  abide  in  Bethlehem.  See  thou  them;  ask 
them  for  lodging!  There  is  no  shelter  that  gold  or  jewel  can  buy 
in  Bethlehem  town  this  night. 

(He  exits  through  the  doorway  Down  Left,  closing  it  after 
himself.  Mary  moves  slowly,  almost  painfully,  across  to  the 
bench  at  Left — upstage  of  the  door  to  the  inn — and  sinks 
upon  it.) 

MARY.  Be  of  good  hope,  my  husband.  We  will  find  lodging, 
Joseph.  My  heart  tells  me  it  is  so. 

(Joseph,  greatly  worried,  goes  to  her  and  takes  her  hand.) 

JOSEPH.  But,  Mary  .  .  .  your  .  .  .  your  time  grows  short! 

MARY.  Go,  Joseph — go  to  men  of  our  faith.  They  will  find  it 
within  their  hearts  to  grant  us  lodging. 

JOSEPH.  (Turns  away.)  Thou  knowest  not  men's  hearts  these 
days,  Mary.  They  follow  the  worldly  way:  speaking  of  God,  but 
knowing  and  believing  Him  not.  (Thoughtfully.)  Still  ...  if  I 
were  to  tell  them  what  we  know  our  Son  to  be  .  .  . 

MARY.  No,  Joseph!  (Rising  with  difficulty.)  No!  Let  the  Holy 
Father  reveal  His  secret  to  the  world!  In  His  own  way.  This 
wondrous  news  is  not  ours  to  tell. 

(Joseph  pauses  and  looks  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  shrugs.) 

JOSEPH.  You  are  right.  They  would  not  believe  it  anyway. 
MARY.  Why  must  men  be  of  so  little  faith?  (Gently.)  Even  thee, 

my  husband!  Dost  thou  not  know  that  He  will  provide  for  us  a 

door  that  will  open  in  the  hour  of  our  need? 
JOSEPH.  Thy  faith  replenishes  mine  own.  (Goes  to  her,  places  a 
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comforting  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  helps  her  to  sit  again.) 
Stay  thou  here,  Mary,  and  rest.  (Points  toward  the  shadows 
upstage.)  And  watch  that  our  little  donkey  goes  not  astray.  I 
shall  search  for  lodging  and  warmth. 

MARY.  (Smiles  up  at  him.)  I  trust  thy  perseverance,  my  husband. 

JOSEPH.  (Moving  toward  the  shadows  at  Center.)  I  shall  return 
for  thee  soon.  Very  soon.  Rest  if  thou  canst. 

MARY.  (Murmurs.)  Go  in  faith,  my  Joseph.  I  shall  await  thy 
return. 

(Joseph  goes  quickly  into  the  shadows  and  exits  Upstage 
Right.  The  LIGHTS  FADE  on  the  inn  and  Mary.  The  CHOIR 
speaks  in  the  darkness.) 

CHOIR.  Go,  Joseph!  Go  in  faith! 

Seek,  Joseph !  Seek  in  haste ! 

The  hour  is  at  hand  for  the  birth  of  the  Child ! 

The  hour  is  at  hand  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ ! 
SOLO  VOICE.  From  door  to  door  doth  Joseph  go. 
HIGH  VOICES.  Seeking!  Knocking!  Asking: 
LOW  VOICES.  "Open  thy  doors,  O  Bethlehem! 

Open  thy  hearts,  O  inhabitants ! 

For  now  comes  the  Prince 

Long  promised  by  the  prophets !" 
CHOIR.  Open!  Open!  Open! 

Open  thy  doors,  all  ye  people ! 

(The  LIGHTS  COME  UP  gradually,  illuminating  the  Speak- 
ing  Choir.) 

SOLO  VOICE.  But  always  the  answer  is  the  same: 
SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  "No  room!" 
THIRD  SOLO  VOICE.  (Louder.)  "No  room!" 
FOURTH  SOLO  VOICE.  (Even  louder.)  "No  room!" 
CHOIR.  (Angrily.)  The  doors  will  not  open! 

Bethlehem  turns  them  away — 

Joseph — 

And  Mary — 

And  Jesus ! 
SOLO  VOICE.  (Plaintively.)  But  is  there  not  one 

To  find  room  in  his  heart — 

Room  in  his  house? 

SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  Is  there  not  one  to  welcome  the  Christ? 
CHOIR.  Not  one!  Not  one! 
THIRD   SOLO  VOICE.  Look  into  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 

what  do  you  find? 
CHOIR.  Avarice!  Avarice!  For  men  are  blind. 
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ANOTHER  VOICE.  Look  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  what  is 

there? 

CHOIR.  Selfishness!  Selfishness!  The  heart  is  bare. 
ANOTHER  VOICE.  Look  into  the  deeds  of  man,  and  what  can 

you  read? 

CHOIR.  A  long,  long  history  of  mankind's  greed ! 
HIGH  VOICES.  For  man  is  a  shell,  unreal,  and  merely  a  wraith. 
LOW  VOICES.  For  there  is  little  soul  where  there  is  little  faith. 
SINGING  CHORUS.  (Offstage.) 

"The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight !" 

(The  LIGHTS  FADE  from  the  Choir;  and  ANOTHER 
LIGHT  slowly  illumines  the  scene  at  Right  and  Down  Right, 
where  a  crude  table  and  three  benches  suggest  the  interior  of 
the  house  of  Zidon,  the  sandal-maker  of  Bethlehem.  His  SON 
and  his  DAUGHTER  sit  on  either  side  of  the  table,  facing 
each  other.  Their  mother  and  Zidon's  wife,  SARAH,  busies 
herself  with  the  pantomime  of  placing  food  and  dishes  upon 
the  table,  standing  upstage  of  it.) 

SARAH.  (Stridently.)  Thy  father's  food  grows  cold!  (With  a 
glance  toward  door.)  Why  does  he  not  come  back  into  the  house 
and  eat  his  supper? 

THE  DAUGHTER.  Who  was  it  called  him  without? 

THE  SON.  (Shrugging.)  Some  stranger.  I  know  him  not. 

SARAH.  What  stranger  would  have  business  with  Zidon,  the 
sandal-maker,  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ? 

THE  DAUGHTER.  (To  the  Son.)  Didst  thou  hear  the  stranger 
say? 

THE  SON.  I  did  not  stay  to  listen.  His  clothes  were  worn, 
streaked  with  dust.  I  have  no  time  for  such, 

SARAH.  (Sarcastically.)  Some  moneyless  wanderer  to  ask  the 
loan  of  thy  father's  gold,  Fll  wager  thee ! 

THE  DAUGHTER.  (With  mocking  laughter.)  As  if  our  father 
had  gold  to  give  to  strangers!  He  hasn't  enough  to  buy  cloth 
for  his  wife  and  his  daughter. 

SARAH.  (Her  smile  jealous,  knowing.)  But  even  so,  Daughter  of 
mine,  thy  father  oft  finds  coins  enough  for  wanderers  and  fools ! 

THE  SON.  (Laughs.)  Especially  if  they  profess  a  love  for  Jeho- 
vah, and  kinship  with  our  father's  faith. 

SARAH.  (Calling  back  as  she  moves  into  the  shadow  Upstage 
Right,  presumably  for  another  plate.)  There  are  plenty  such  in 
Bethlehem  tonight.  Travelers,  tradesmen,  beggars,  thieves ! 

(ZIDON   enters   through   the   doorway  Down  Right.   He  is 
older  than  his  wife;  and  though  kind  of  voice  and  generous 
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of  spirit,  he  is  hesitant — almost  cowed — before  this  termagant 
woman.) 

ZIDON.  Sarah?   (Hesitantly.)  Sarah  ...  I  must  speak  with  thee. 
SARAH.  Zidon?  (Returning  to  upstage  end  of  table.)  Ah,  Zidon! 

(Sharply.)    Did  my  husband  at  last  remember  that  his  supper 

grows  cold  upon  the  table? 
ZIDON.   (Near  doorway.)  I  am  sorry,  Sarah;  but  there  is  a  man 

outside.  A  traveler.  Joseph  by  name.  He  asks  that — 
SARAH.    (Sitting.)    Did  he  ask  thee  for  the  gift  of  thine  own 

sandals,  old  man  ? 

ZIDON.  (Patiently.)  He  has  a  wife  who— 
THE  DAUGHTER.  Ah!  Then  he  wishes  gold! 
THE  SON.  Or  a  jewel  for  her  throat! 

(Sarah    and   the   Daughter   join    the    Son   in   loud,   scornful 
laughter.) 

ZIDON.   (Pained.)   Please,  Sarah!  Children!   (They  subside.)   He 

seeks  only  lodging  for  the  night. 
SARAH.  ) 

THE  DAUGHTER.  >  (In  scornful  unison.)  Only  lodging! 
THE  SON.  ) 

SARAH.  (Mockingly.)  Is  it  possible  that  lodging  is  all  he  wishes? 

Lodging  for  the  night?  So  little  a  thing? 

THE  SON.  Did  he  mistake  this  house  for  a  hostelry,  Father? 
THE  DAUGHTER.  Let  him  go  somewhere  else !  To  an  inn,  or — 
ZIDON.  The  inns  are  filled.  Their  rooms  can  hold  no  more. 
SARAH.  Nor  can  ours!  Sit  down,  husband,  and  eat  your  supper. 
ZIDON.  But  he  is  one  of  our  faith.  He  has  heard  my  name  be- 
fore— even  in  Nazareth — as  one  kind  to  strangers. 
SARAH.  Alas!  As  a  donkey  who  gives  every  beggar  a  free  ride, 

no  doubt. 
ZIDON.  Peace,  Sarah.  (Glances  uneasily  toward  door.)  This  man 

is  greatly  worried!  He  seeks  immediate  shelter.  I  said  that  I 

would  speak  with  thee.  His  wife,  you  see,  is  with  child,  and — 
SARAH.   (Outraged;  rises.)  So!  I  am  to  be  a  midwife  as  well  as 

common  servant  to  your  beggars!  No,  Zidon,  no!  Not  this  time! 
ZIDON.  But  the  man  is  hungry!  He  is  helpless — desperate! 
SARAH.   (Determinedly.)  This  is  once  the  misfortunes  of  others 

are  not  to  be  the  misfortunes  of  ours.  Tell  him  to  seek  other 

doors — doors  of  those  richer  than  we ! 
THE    SON.    (Jeering.)    Tell  him  to  seek  others   who  are  more 

stupid  than  we ! 
ZIDON.  (Sadly;  with  a  step  toward  them.)  But  I  do  not  wish  to 

hurt  the  man. 
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SARAH.  Away  with  him!  (With  a  gesture.)  Tell  him  to  be  gone! 

On  the  instant! 
ZIDON.  (Meekly,  unhappily.)  Well  .  .  .  perhaps  I  shall  tell  him 

that  .  .  .  that  thou  art  ill. 
SARAH.  Aye!  Tell  him  I  am  ill  because  my  husband's  name  as 

the  fool  of  Bethlehem  flies  so  far.  Even  unto  Nazareth!  Tell 

him  that! 

(Zidon,  amid  the  raucous  laughter  of  his  family,  goes  de- 
jectedly out  at  Down  Right,  closing  the  door  behind  him;  and 
the  LIGHTS  FADE  on  the  interior  of  his  house.  In  the  dark- 
ness, the  MAIN  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 

SOLO  VOICE.  (Deep;  despairing.)  So  Joseph's  search  went  on! 

CHOIR.  Through  all  of  Bethlehem, 

HIGH  VOICES.  Up  one  street  and  down  another! 

LOW  VOICES.  At  poor  man's  hovel  and  rich  man's  mansion — 

CHOIR.  Seeking!  Knocking!  Pleading: 

SOLO  VOICE.  "Lodging,  I  beg  you!" 

SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  (Indifferently.)  Not  here. 

SOLO  VOICE.  "Shelter  for  the  night,  I  pray?" 

FOURTH  SOLO  VOICE.  (Gruffly.)  Not  here. 

SOLO  VOICE.  "A  roof  for  my  Child  unborn?" 

SIXTH  SOLO  VOICE.  (Loudly.)  Not  here! 

CHOIR.  Not  here!  Not  here!  Not  here! 

(A  LIGHT  COMES  UP  slowly  on  the  front  of  the  main 
curtains  at  Downstage  Center.  This  is  the  Temple.) 

SOLO  VOICE.  And  so  at  last,  Joseph — 

HIGH  VOICES.  Driven  by  desperation — 

LOW  VOICES.  Cruelly  lashed  by  the  whip  of  time  running  out — 

SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  Joseph  came  at  last  to  the  Temple  of 

Jehovah — 
THIRD    SOLO    VOICE.   Came,   at   length,   to   the   door   of   the 

Temple — 
FOURTH  SOLO  VOICE.  The  Temple  where  Tarchus,  the  Priest 

of  Jehovah,  held  sway. 

(JOSEPH,  wearied  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  enters  in  front 
of  the  main  curtains  at  extreme  Downstage  Right  and  comes 
to  Downstage  Right  Center.  TARCHUS,  the  priest,  enters  in 
front  of  the  main  curtains  at  extreme  Downstage  Left,  crosses 
toward  Joseph,  but  stops  at  Downstage  Left  Center.  Joseph 
drops  to  one  knee  and  bows  his  head.) 
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CHOIR.  Here  in  the  Temple, 

Joseph  bows  in  obeisance. 
TARCHUS.  What  seekest  thou  here,  my  son? 
JOSEPH.  (Lifting  his  eyes.)  Is  this  not  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 

O  Holy  One? 
TARCHUS.   This   is   that   Temple.   I   am  Tarchus,   Chief   of  the 

Priests  of  Jehovah. 
JOSEPH.  Is  it  not  written,  Father,  that  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 

is  a  refuge  for  the  weary? 

TARCHUS.  It  is  so  written.  What  dost  thou  seek? 
JOSEPH.  (Imploring.)  Shelter!  Shelter  for  my  wife  and  her  un- 
born Babe ! 
TARCHUS.  (Taken  aback.)  My  son!  The  Temple  is  not  a  physical 

shelter. 

JOSEPH.  But— 
TARCHUS.  A  figurative  shelter,  yes.  For  the  spirit.  Surely  this  is 

understood.  Hast  thou  sought  shelter  elsewhere? 
JOSEPH.  Everywhere! 
TARCHUS.  But  certainly  the  followers  of  Jehovah  have  homes 

that — 
JOSEPH.    (Sadly.)    I  have  been  to  so  many  homes.  One — once 

robbed — trusts  no  one  now.  The  wife  of  Zidon,  the  sandal-maker, 

is  ill  and  can  have  no  guests.  And  many  more  have  no  room  to 

spare,  or  so  they  say. 
TARCHUS.   But  we  have  many  brothers  far  richer  than  these. 

Brothers  who  would  surely  open  their  doors  to  you. 

(Joseph  turns  away  and  speaks  with  a  trace  of  bitterness  and 
futility.) 

JOSEPH.  I  have  tested  such  doors  as  those.  One  rich  man's  home 
was  filled  with  relatives.  Another,  in  his  pride,  has  no  room  for 
such  as  we.  Another's  wife  cannot  abide  the  sound  of  children, 
for  she  has  none.  Everywhere  I  find  an  abundance  of  excuses 
but  no  shelter! 

(He  turns  again  to  Tarchus,  grasping  his  arms  and  looking 
beseechingly  into  his  countenance.) 

Hast  thou  no  lodging,  Father,  for  one  in  great  need? 

TARCHUS.  (Considering.)  Thy  child  .  .  .  when  will  it  be  born? 

JOSEPH.  Tonight!  We  so  believe. 

TARCHUS.  I — I  am  sorry.  (Torn  between  compassion  and  the 
dictum  of  ecclesiastical  law.)  But — it  is  improper — unthink- 
able, even — that  a  child  be  born  in  the  Temple ! 

JOSEPH.  (Near  the  breaking  point.)  Father,  I  beg  you — ! 

TARCHUS.  (Sternly.)  The  Church  has  laws,  my  son! 
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JOSEPH.  (Losing  control.)  But,  Father,  if  this  Child  is  born  in 
thy  Temple,  thy  Temple  will  become  a — a  shrine!  (Sinks  sobbing 
to  the  floor,  at  the  feet  of  the  priest.)  People  will  come  from 
afar — just  to  see — thy  Temple ! 

TARCHUS,  (Puzzled.)  What  is  this  that  thou  sayest,  my  son? 
What  is  this  talk  of  a  shrine? 

(There  is  a  pause.  Joseph  regains  mastery  of  himself.  He 
rises,  looks  at  Tarchus  uneasily,,  then  turns  away.) 

JOSEPH.  (Dully.)  I  ...  I  said  but  ...  words,  Father.  I  forgot 
myself. 

(He  starts  away  toward  Down  Right.  Tarchus  hastily  catches 
his  arm.) 

TARCHUS.  How  can  a  child — thy  child — make  of  my  Temple  a 

shrine?  Speak,  man!  What  didst  thou  mean? 
JOSEPH.  It  ...  it  is  not  for  me  to  reveaL   I  must  go  to  my 

wife.  She  will  be  sorely  in  need  of  me. 

(He  stumbles  off  Downstage  Right.  Tarchus,  looking  after 
him,  shakes  his  head  bewilder  edly,  turns,  walks  Down  Left 
and  out  of  sight,  presumably  into  the  inner  Temple.  The 
LIGHTS  FADE  from  the  main  curtains,  and  the  CHOIR 
speaks  in  the  darkness.) 


CHOIR.  (Quietly.)  Thus  it  was. 
LOW  VOICES.  Nowhere— 
HIGH  VOICES.  Nowhere— 
CHOIR.  Could  Joseph  find  room 
Nor  any  shelter. 

SOLO    VOICE.   And  meanwhile,    Mary   waited  .  .  .  waited  .  .  . 

waited  ...  on  the  bench  beside  the  ancient  inn. 
SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother, 
THIRD  SOLO  VOICE.  By  God  anointed— 
FOURTH  SOLO  VOICE.  By  God  appointed— 
FIFTH  SOLO  VOICE.  To  bring  His  Only  Begotten  Son  to  earth! 

(The  MAIN  CURTAINS  OPEN  slowly.  The  LIGHTS  RISE 
once  more  on  Stage  Left,  where  MARY  sits  alone  and  de- 
jected on  the  bench  beside  the  doorway  to  the  inn,  her  shawl 
drawn  close  about  her.) 

CHOIR.  See  her  now, 

As  she  sits  huddled  beside  the  innyard  door — 
Lonely, 
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111, 

Courageous — 

The  hour  of  her  travail 

Drawing  closer  and  faster  upon  her ! 

(TAMIUS  opens  the  door  to  the  inn  Down  Left,  comes  out, 
crosses  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  of  light,  and  peers  off  into 
the  shadows  for  a  moment  with  special  concern.  Then  he 
turns,  sees  Mary,  and  crosses  to  her.) 

TAMIUS.  What,  woman?  Art  thou  still  here? 

(Mary  stares  past  him,  her  reverie  unbroken.  He  raises  his 
voice.) 

Woman!  Art  thou  awake? 
MARY.  I  am  awake. 
TAMIUS.  Thy  husband  has  not  returned? 

(Mary  shakes  her  head.  The  innkeeper  speaks  more  kindly.) 

He  has  been  gone  a  long  time. 
MARY.  A  very  long  time.  I  fear  this  means  he  can  find  us  no 

room  ...  no  door  that  will  open. 
TAMIUS.  (Embarrassed  to  a  degree.)  Yes.  Well  .  .  .  yon  donkey 

(points  off) — there  in  the  innyard — is  it  thine,  woman? 
MARY.  Donkey?  (Suddenly  remembering  and  peering  off  into  the 

shadows.)  I  should  have  watched  it.  My  husband  bade  me  stay 

with  the  beast. 
TAMIUS.  The  beast  is  loose,  and  I  fear  'twill  cause  my  neighbors 

annoyance. 

MARY.  I  am  sorry.  (Trying  to  rise.)  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do. 
TAMIUS.  (Noting  her  effort.)  Nay,  nay! 

(Mary  grimaces  painfully,  clutches  herself,  and  weaves  un- 
steadily. He  hurries  to  her  and  eases  her  down  again  upon  the 
bench.) 

Rest  .  .  .  rest  here.  My  boy  will  catch  the  donkey.  (Starts 
Down  Left,  toward  the  door  of  the  inn.)  I  will  tell  him  to  tie  it 
in  my  stable  until  thy  husband  returns. 

MARY.  Thy  stable !  (Suddenly  grasps  the  sleeve  of  the  innkeeper.) 
Good  innkeeper! 

(He  faces  her  curiously.) 

Could  we — we  rest  in  thy  stable? 
TAMIUS,    (Incredulous  at  rlrst.)    In  the   stable?   But  the  stable 

houses  my  animals!  The  beasts  of  my  guests ! 
MARY.   (Pleading.)  We  would  not  require  much  room!  And — if 

only — 
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(The  innkeeper  stares  at  her  for  a  moment,  considering  the 
thought.) 

TAMIUS.  Well — there's  plenty  of  room  in  the  stable.  (En- 
thusiasm overcoming  his  reluctance.)  The  straw  is  deep  and 
clean,  and — and  it  is  warmer  than  this  night  out-of-doors! 

MARY.  We  would  be  so  thankful  for  only  a  stall — a  manger — in 
thy  stable !  And  my  husband  will  pay.  A  little,  at  least ! 

TAMIUS.  It  is  not  important  at  the  moment.  When  thy  husband 
returns,  we  two  can  talk  terms.  (With  a  gesture.)  If  you  would 
wish  to  go  to  the  stable  now — 

MARY.  I  shall  wait  here  .  .  .  yet  awhile. 

TAMIUS.  As  you  wish.  My  boy  will  tie  the  donkey  there.  Thou 
canst  retire  to  the  manger  when  thou  art  ready.  (Points  Upstage 
and  toward  the  Left.)  You  will  find  it  there — not  far  beyond. 

MARY.  God  will  bless  you  for  this  night. 

TAMIUS.  'Tis  a  small  thing.  Would  that  I  might  do  more,  but 
I — I  must  return  now  to  my  guests. 

(He  goes  inside,  closing  the  door  Down  Left.  Mary  sits  smil- 
ing, a  relieved  serenity  on  her  face.  Offstage,  the  CHORUS 
SINGS  very  softly,  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  the  opening 
stanza  of  Away  in  a  Manger."  Mary  murmurs  gratefully.) 

MARY.  Thank  thee,  good  innkeeper.  And  thank  Thee,  God. 

(JOSEPH  enters  slowly,  despondently,  from  the  darkness  at 
Upstage  Right  and  crosses  to  Left  Center,  toward  his  wife. 
She  sees  him,  rises  unsteadily,  and  crosses  to  meet  him,  call- 
ing out.) 

Joseph!  Oh,  Joseph!  Thou  hast  been  gone  so  long! 
JOSEPH.  Aye,  Mary.  (Hastens  to  her,  puts  out  an  arm  to  steady 

her.)  I  have  sounded  the  entire  city  this  night.  And  there  is  not 

a  kind  or  understanding  heart  within  the  coldness  of  its  walls. 
MARY.  Speak  not  so,  Joseph!  For  even  as  thou  hast  searched,  I 

have  found  a  man  of  kindness  and  a  roof  for  our  heads ! 
JOSEPH.  Mary!  (Eagerly,  joyously.)  Thou  hast? 
MARY.  Tamius,  the  innkeeper,  hath  offered  us  the  warmth  of  his 

stable ! 

JOSEPH.  (Startled.)  The— the  stable? 

MARY.  (Taking  his  hand.)  Our  little  donkey  is  already  there. 
JOSEPH.  The  stable!  (Unhappily.)  Is  this,  then,  the  place  where 

thy  Son  must  be  born?   (Releases  her  hand,  stumbles  across  in 

front  of  her  to  bench  near  doorway  Down  Left.)   Oh,  Mary,  I 

have  failed  thee !  Mankind  has  failed  thee !  So  many  doors  have 

failed  to  open  to  thy  need. 
MARY.    (Turns  to  him.)    Courage,  Joseph!   The   thought  of  the 

stable  came  so  suddenly  upon  me  that  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
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Jehovah's  intent — the  design  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  He  must 

have  a  reason  for  wanting  His  Son  to  be  born  in  a  lowly  place. 

(Moving  toward  Joseph.)  Oh,  Joseph,  dost  thou  not  see?  The 

Lord  hath  used  thee  this  night  to  test  His  people ! 
JOSEPH.  If  I  have  been  the  test,  then  surely  He  has  found  His 

people  wanting.  For  each  man  finds  a  devious  route  to  skirt  the 

true  charity.   (Sinks  upon  the  bench.)   Oh,  Mary,  I  am  weary! 

But  most  of  all,  I  am  sick  at  heart. 
MARY.  Sick  at  heart,  my  husband? 

JOSEPH.  That  there  are  so  many  who  must  learn  so  much. 
MARY.  (A  hand  on  his  shoulder,  her  face  uplifted.)  Who  knows, 

Joseph?  It  may  be  that  on  this  wondrous  night  I  am  destined  to 

give  to  a  waiting  world  a  Son  who  will  teach  a  new  charity!  A 

new  understanding!  A  new  faith! 
JOSEPH.   (Earnestly;  stands.)  Let  us  pray,  then,  that  it  will  be 

such  a  Son  as  will  open  the  doors  of  the  human  spirit  and  make 

God  a  true  part  of  each  man's  heart. 
MARY.  Come,  Joseph.  (Extends  her  hand;  he  smiles  and  takes  it.) 

Let  us  go  to  the  stable. 

(The  two  move  Upstage  Left,  hand  in  hand,  and  depart  into 
the  shadows.  The  LIGHTS  FADE  on  the  scene,  and  the 
MAIN  CURTAINS  CLOSE  to  allow  participants  in  the 
NATIVITY  TABLEAU  to  take  their  places  quickly.  The 
CHOIR  speaks  in  the  darkness.) 

CHOIR.  And  so  a  door  has  opened  at  last! 

LOW  VOICES.  A  door  to  a  stable 

HIGH  VOICES.  Where  a  hallowed  manger  waits 

CHOIR.  To  cradle  the  Babe  that's  to  come! 

SOLO  VOICE.  For  unto  Mary  a  Child  is  born! 

SECOND  SOLO  VOICE.  Unto  Mary  a  Child  is  given! 

CHOIR.  Unto  us  a  Saviour  is  promised! 

And  His  Name  shall  be  called 

Wonderful! 

Marvellous ! 

Prince  of  Peace ! 

And  He  shall  rule  forever  and  ever ! 

(Offstage,  the  CHORUS  SINGS  another  stanza  of  "Away  in  a 
Manger."  At  its  conclusion,  a  single  SHAFT  OF  LIGHT 
beams  down  upon  the  SPEAKING  CHOIR.) 

CHOIR.  (Pointing  upward.)  Look ! 
LOW  VOICES.  Look  to  the  heavens ! 
HIGH  VOICES.  In  yonder  sky,  there  hangs  a  star! 
CHOIR.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem! 
A  Sentinel  Star ! 
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A  Star  to  light  the  path  that  we  must  go ; 

Star  of  Destiny! 

Star  o£  Hope ! 

LOW  VOICES.  Behold  its  brilliance ! 
HIGH  VOICES.  Can  you  not  see  its  perfect  light? 
SOLO  VOICE.  (Masculine.)  Shepherds,  tending  their  flocks  upon 

the  hills,  will  see  it  soon  and  come  this  way. 
ANOTHER  VOICE.  Wise  Men,  too,  will  heed  its  beam  and  come 

from  afar. 

LOW  VOICES.  Look  at  it! 
HIGH  VOICES.  Remember  it  well! 

(The  MAIN  CURTAINS  OPEN  slowly  to  reveal  the  TAB- 
LEAU OF  THE  NATIVITY  in  the  area  Upstage  Center.) 

CHOIR.  Open  thine  eyes  and  open  thy  hearts! 
Open  thy  doors  to  its  Spirit! 
This  Star  will  change  the  world 
And  light  the  years 
Of  centuries  yet  unborn ; 
Until  at  last,  the  angels  sing — 
Until  at  last,  all  men  shall  cry: 
"True  Peace— Good  Will 
Have  come  to  earth  for  all !" 

(The  LIGHT  FADES  on  the  Speaking  Choir;  and  the 
LIGHTS  COME  UP  on  the  TABLEAU  OF  THE  NATIV- 
ITY, with  JOSEPH,  MARY,  and  the  CHILD.  From  the  dis- 
tance, the  voices  of  the  SINGING  CHORUS  swell  in  a 
reverent  but  joyous  singing  of  "Silent  Night!  Holy  Night!" 
At  its  conclusion,  the  scene  is  suffused  in  BRILLIANT 
LIGHT;  and  the  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 
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A  MORE  ELABORATE  PRODUCTION 

Groups  with  more  experienced  dramatic  and  musical  personnel, 
more  equipment,  and  ample  space  may  prefer  a  more  elaborate 
production  and  staging  method.  In  such  situations,  the  diagram 
below  should  prove  helpful.  This  "Alternate  Floor  Plan"  positions 
both  the  Speaking  Choir  and  the  Singing  Choir  on  stage  in  full 
view  of  the  audience.  Such  an  arrangement  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  those  directors  desiring  to  add  exten- 
sive choral  music  to  the  drama. 


STAGE     WALL 


SCRIM     CURTAIN 


NATIVITY 

TABLEAU 

(ELEVATED) 


TEMPLE    AREA 


OPENED    FOR    ENDING 


D 


PILLAR 


ZIDON'S      HOUSE 
(INTERIOR) 
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In  this  plan,  as  can  be  noted  at  a  glance,  the  door  to  the  inn  and 
Zidon's  dwelling  remain  in  their  original  positions.  The  Nativity 
Tableau  is  moved  several  feet  Upstage  Center  and  raised  on  a 
platform  behind  a  secondary  curtain  or  traveler  made  either  of 
scrim  or  an  opaque  fabric.  Set  properties  are  not  placed  upon  this 
platform,  however,  until  just  before  the  finale. 

On  a  second  elevation — possibly  on  risers — at  the  right  of  the 
Tableau  platform  is  the  Speaking  Choir.  The  Singing  Chorus  stands 
on  a  similar  elevation  at  the  left  of  the  Tableau  platform.  Instead 
of  the  Temple  scene  being  played  in  front  of  the  main  curtains, 
as  indicated  in  the  text,  it  is  enacted  Upstage  Center  in  front  of 
the  secondary  curtains  which  conceal  the  Tableau  setup.  To 
strengthen  the  suggestion  of  the  Temple  entrance,  pillars  may  be 
positioned  on  either  side  of  the  space  in  which  Joseph  and  Tarchus 
carry  on  their  conversation.  If  lighting  cannot  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  kept  off  the  pillars,  the  pillars  should  be  removed 
before  the  final  opening  of  the  secondary  curtain. 
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THE  PROPERTIES 
ON  STAGE 

bench  or  rock  (upstage  of  door  DL) 

table,  3  benches,  plates,  bowls,  etc.  (upstage  of  door  DR) 

crib  (Upstage  Center — Tableau) 
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TREE-STANDING"  AND  "SUSPENDIBLE"  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  STAGE 


SET-PIECE  COLUMN 


DRAPED   COLUMN 


CONSTRUCTION   DETAILS 


WOODEN  DISC 
(Top,  middle, 
and  bottom] 


SLATS:  1"  x  2" 


NAIL  WOOD 

SLATS  TO 
RIM  OF  DISCS 


COVER  ENTIRE 
PILLAR  WITH 
MUSLIN. 


WOODEN  DISC 
(Top  and 
bottom) 

CLOTH:  Pleated 
and  draped 


Tack 
Hany  from  batten 


With  handsaw  or  coping  saw,  cut 
two  circular  wooden  discs  in  di- 
ameter desired  for  the  column. 
Pleat  fabric  to  be  used  as  cover' 
ing  into  a  50%  fullness,  and 
tack  pleated  ends  to  edges  of 
wooden  discs.  Suspend  upper  disc 
from  overhead  batten  by  means 
of  hooks  (shown)  and  lines. 
Weight  lower  disc  to  stretch 
fabric  tightly. 


With  nails  or  screws,  fasten 
wooden  slats  to  edges  of  wooden 
discs  at  top,  middle,  and  bottom, 
Cover  cylinder  with  (1)  wire 
screen  and  then  (2)  with  muslin. 
Attach  structure  securely  to 
wooden  base  or  pedestal,  and 
conceal  joining  with  a  length  of 
curved  rubber  hose.  Size  and 
paint  the  column. 


RUBBER  HOSE 


CLOTH: 
Pleated 

and 
draped 


Weight 
with  books 


MUSLIN  OR 
OTHER  CLOTH 


1/2"  Clearance 
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Poetic  Drama 


VERNE  POWERS,  who  wrote  The  Wall,'  comes  from  Colorado— by  way 
of  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  places  along 
the  way.  He  is  married  and  has  three  daughters.  Among  his  non- 
academic  and  outside-of-the-theatre  experiences,  he  lists  those  of 
farm  hand,  beetfield  worker,  factory  roustabout,  teacher,  newspaper 
photographer  and  reporter,  filling  station  flunky,  carpenter's  helper, 
advertising  salesman,  and  hod  carrier. 

Educated  in  the  mountains  of  the  West,  he  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  with  majors  in  litera- 
ture and  social  studies,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  theatre  and 
speech  from  the  University  of  Denver.  He  has  taught  school  and 
directed  plays  in  the  high  schools  of  his  home  state  and  has  served  on 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  the  Theatre  at  Denver  University  and  in 
the  Department  of  Speech,  Radio,  and  Drama  at  Michigan  State 
University.  He  has  also  he"aded  the  Theatre  and  Drama  Department 
at  Southwestern  Louisiana  College  and  at  Lynchburg  College  in 
Virginia.  In  addition,  his  acting  and  directing  experiences  span  a 
dozen  years  with  such  groups  as  The  Little  Theatre  of  the  Rockies, 
the  Denver  Civic  Theatre,  and  the  Elitch's  Gardens  Theatre,  one  of 
the  more  durable  and  famous  of  America's  professional  acting  com- 
panies. 

His  writings  include  articles  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  theatre, 
scripts  for  all-school  shows,  skits,  plays,  and  stories.  His  historical 
and  educational  pageants  were  used  extensively  in  industrial  recrea- 
tion departments  and  schools  as  morale  builders  during  World  War  II. 
In  play  festivals  and  contests,  his  one-act  plays  are  frequently  on  the 
program.  High  Window,  Minor  Miracle,  and  Fog  on  the  Valley  are 
among  those  on  tKe  Row-Peterson  list. 


THE  WALL.  Copyright,  1957,  by  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"THE  WALL,"  A  ONE-ACT  DRAMA  WITH  POETIC  OVERTONES 

WHEN  WHOEVER  DIES  in  a  cause  that  is  free,  a  little  of  each 
of  us  dies  .  .  .  like  a  leaf  shook  down  from  a  tall,  staunch 
tree  in  the  path  of  the  tempest's  rage."  Thus  speaks  Zohar,  the 
philosophic  and  venerated  leader  of  the  invaded  village. 

The  hour  of  trial  is  at  hand.  Ere  midnight,  one  of  their  num- 
ber may  be  dragged  to  the  hill  above  the  tiny  harbor  and 
hurled  against  an  ancient  wall,  there  to  meet  Death  from  the 
guns  of  enemy  marksmen.  Vicente  Attardi,  a  daring  and 
courageous  fisherman,  has  been  seized  by  the  invading  sol- 
diery; and  he  stands  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of 
the  foreign  captain.  That  there  is  such  a  plot  is  known  to  many. 
As  one  nervous  sentry  whispers  it  to  another:  "The  villagers  call 
it  from  the  windows.  They  growl  it  in  the  streets.  And  on  the 
walls  they  scrawl  it  crude  and  bold— 'CAPTAIN  FRENZA 
DIES  TONIGHT!1  " 

Vicente's  ship,  the  "Red  Gull,"  sailing  into  the  harbor  in 
the  afternoon's  wane,  has  been  commandeered  and  searched. 
Guns  and  ammunitions  have  been  discovered  in  the  vessel's 
hold.  And  a  fellow-sailor — Ryko  by  name — is  revealed  as  an 
expert  in  explosives,  detonators,  time  devices. 

Thus  evidence — and  tension — increase!  And  with  them,  the 
fears  of  the  enemy  captain  mount  to  desperation's  point.  The 
sentries  finger  their  rifles.  Searchlights  sweep  over  the  decks 
of  the  "Red  Gull"  and  stab  the  black  waters  beyond.  The  vil- 
lagers tensely  watch  .  .  .  and  wait.  And  bit  by  bit,  under  the 
stress,  they  learn  more  and  more  about  themselves. 

At  length,  a  drum  beats  out  a  savage,  martial  roll;  and  the 
impatient  marksmen  begin  their  grim,  determined  march  to 
the  wall.  Vicente  Attardi  walks  before  them,  unspeaking,  un- 
afraid. The  execution  has  been  ordered.  Vicente  will  die!  "It 
is  written  in  the  stars,"  murmurs  the  venerable  Zohar.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  likewise  written  there  that  the  foreign  captain  and  thirty 
hand-picked  men  will  also  die  "ere  the  sun  of  the  morning  hits 
the  crest  of  the  hill!" 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO   APPEAR    IN   THE   DRAMA,    "THE  WALL,"    INCLUDE  THE   FOLLOWING 

FIVE   MEN   AND   TWO   WOMEN 


ZOHAR 

The  Man;  Aged,  Philosophic;  Venerated  by  the  Villagers 

TONDA  ATTARD! 

The  Woman  Whose  Son  Is  to  Die;  Long-Suffering  and  Old 

MALLOR 

Of   the   Invaders;   a   Professional  Soldier;  Burly,   Blunt 

KRAWITZ 

An    Officious  Fellow-Soldier   Who   Thirsts  for  the  Kill 

MATISSE  ROTHA 

The  Girl;  Supple,  Fearful;  Betrothed  to  the  Condemned 

RYKO 

The  Sailor  from  the  "Red  Gull";  Secretive,  Dangerous 

MAYLO  ZETRA 

The    Crippled    One;   Pale,   Sickly;  Pities    Only   Himself 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE    PLACE:    BEHIND   A   WALL;   ON   A   HILL  OVERLOOKING  THE   HARBOR 
AND  FISHING  VILLAGE  OF  ARRETTO. 

THE  TIME:  MOONRISE.  A  NIGHT  IN  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 
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The  Setting 


A  HILLTOP  OVERLOOKING  THE  HARBOR  AND  FISHING  VILLAGE  OF  ARRETTO, 

IN  THE  DARKNESS,  there  looms  a  wall — ancient,  misshapen,  unyield- 
ing— against  the  foreboding  vagueness  of  a  nighttime  sky.  At  once 
an  obstacle  and  a  refuge,  its  centuries  of  coloration  strangely  streaked 
by  the  warring  elements  of  the  firmament,  it  stands  taller  than  man, 
and  stronger  than  his  frequent  devastations.  Against  this  wall,  men  have 
fearfully  watched  and  fearsomely  died.  Another  will  die  tonight. 

A  gnarled,  graying  tree — its  fingered,  unleafed  branches  pointing 
accusation — stands  against  the  ceaseless  winds  at  far  Up  Left.  And 
Down  at  Right,  an  ageless  stump  stands  rootless,  rotting.  Askew  in  the 
foreground,  half-buried  in  the  dark  earth,  lie  a  pair  of  heavy,  rectangu- 
lar stones,  perhaps  once  mated  and  mortared  in  the  rampart  itself. 
Here  may  rest  the  breathless  climber  who  has  ascended  the  sharp  brow 
of  the  bluff  that  looks  down  into  the  nestling  village  and  out  across  the 
waters  of  the  harbor,  where  numberless  ships  have  come  and  gone.  And 
Up  at  Center,  close  against  the  wall,  are  stones  on  stones,  where 
watchers  take  their  bolder,  clearer  view  of  what's  below. 


(CYCLORAMA    O*    SKY    BACKING) 

,     STEPS     f 
(NOT  5CE«)t 


•THE  WALL' 
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has  been  successfully  produced  on  several  occasions.  Ini- 
tially, it  was  performed  by  the  William  Fleming  High  School 
of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  in  the  Regional  One-Act  Play  Festi- 
val, where  it  won  FIRST  RANKING  HONORS.  As  a 
result,  it  earned  a  place  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Virginia 
State  One-Act  Play  Festival,  staged  by  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Here  again  it  earned  the  DISTINGUISHED 
RATING,  the  highest  possible. 

At  the  Eastern  Thespian  Dramatic  Arts  Conference  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  14  and  15,  1950,  THE  WALL 
was  presented  as  a  featured  part  of  the  two-day  program 
for  the  assembled  delegates.  (See  Dramatics  Magazine, 
March,  1950,  and  the  same  publication  for  October,  1950; 
Pages  12  and  13.) 

All  of  these  presentations  were  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Genevieye  Dickinson,  Head  of  the 
Dramatics  Department,  William  Fleming  High  School, 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  Mrs.  Dickinson's  comments  and  sug- 
gestions for  producing  THE  WALL  are  to  be  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  play's  text,  Pages  447-450. 


For  two  consecutive  seasons,  THE  WALL  (under  the  title,  Dead 
Leaf  A-FallingJ  was  chosen  by  the  MANUSCRIPT  PLAY 
PROJECT  of  the  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION  for  recommendation  and  distribution  to  its  mem- 
ber-groups in  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  lor  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "The  Wall." 
Prospective  producers,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, must  obtain  written  consent  from  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to  use  this 
play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for  stage, 
radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:   BEHIND   A  WALL;  ON  A  HILL  OVERLOOKING 
THE  HARBOR  AND  FISHING  VILLAGE  OF  ARRETTO. 


TIME:    MOONRISE.    A    NIGHT    IN    THE    PRESENT    CEN- 
TURY. 


CURTAINS  OPEN.  Hunched  unhappily  on  one  of  the 
1  stones  at  Left  of  Center  is  THE  WOMAN,  her  head  and 
shoulders  draped  in  a  black  shawl.  Tonda  Attar di  her  name 
is;  and  she  has  lost  sons  before — three  of  them  in  the  wintry 
wildness  of  a  sea  berserk.  It  is  April  now,  and  a  warm  WIND 
kisses  her  tear-withered  face  and  blends  its  gentle  sighs  with 
the  grief-wrought  moans  that  shudder  the  old  woman's  body. 
For  tonight  Vicente  Attardi,  her  last  and  youngest  sonf  will 
stand  against  the  wall;  and  his  blood  will  stain  the  dank  soil 
at  its  base. 

423 
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Up  near  the  wall  and  close  to  the  Center  of  it  waits  THE 
MAN,  Zohar.  Immobile  as  the  rock  on  which  he  stands,  he 
peers  down  to  the  dock  below,  where  searching  men  swarm 
hurriedly  over  the  decks  of  the  "Red  Gull"  This  is  a  venerable 
man,  slow  of  body;  but  behind  his  quick  eyes  burn  the  feverish 
fires  of  resistance. 

All  is  silent,  save  for  the  WIND,  which  rises,  complains, 
then  subsides. 

THE  WOMAN.  Aaahh  .  .  . 

(The  WIND  echoes  her  anguish.) 

Vicente  mio  .  .  ,  Vicente  mio  .  .  . 

THE  MAN.  (Compassionately.)  Quiet,  woman. 
THE  WOMAN.  My  son  ...  my  son  ... 
THE  MAN.  Go  down  to  the  village. 
THE  WOMAN.  (Tonelessly.)  I  must  stay  here. 

(The  Man  turns  from  his  vigil.) 

THE  MAN.  On  this  windswept  hill?  Where  your  son  will  die? 
THE  WOMAN.  Zohar!  Zohar!   (Pheously.)  He  must  not  die! 
THE  MAN.  (Quietly.)  It  is  written  in  the  stars.  Vicente  Attardi 
will  die  this  hour. 


(He  turns  away  and  resumes  his  watch.) 


THE  WOMAN.  (To  herself  and  her  grief.)  Three  have  I  already 
lost.  Three  sinewy  sons  .  .  .  fishermen  .  .  .  sailors  .  .  .  down 
in  the  wintry  wildness  of  a  sea  berserk,  (Moans.)  And  Vicente 
now  .  .  .  my  youngest  .  .  .  and  last. 

THE  MAN.  The  soldiers  will  come.  This  place  is  not  for  you. 

THE  WOMAN.  (Weeping.)  Ah  me  ...  ah  me  ... 

THE  MAN.  Go  down  and  weep  with  the  women.  And  when  it  is 
over  ...  I  will  bring  your  son  to  your  arms. 

THE  WOMAN.  (With  a  low,  sharp  wail.)  Let  me  stay  on  this 
hill.  And  die  .  .  .  with  my  son. 

THE  MAN.  Hush.  (Suddenly  peering  about.)  The  moon's  stealing 
up.  And  the  sentries  walk  their  watch. 

(Their  faces  and  the  outlines  of  their  bent  bodies  grow  more 
distinct  as  the  steel-blue  BEAMS  OF  THE  FARAWAY 
MOON  bathe  the  blackness.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST  SENTRY.  (Shouting;  from  off  to  the 
Left.)  Ho,  there!  Who  wails  in  the  night? 
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(His  ELECTRIC  TORCH  probes  the  unfriendly  gloom;  and 
the  FIRST  SENTRY  enters  warily  at  Down  Left.  In  outline, 
he  is  a  hulking,  burly  man,  booted  and  helmeted;  and  his 
uniform  is  almost  hidden  by  his  long,  huge  cloak.  Though  he 
has  spent  his  years  as  a  soldier  and  carries  his  rifle  with  a 
casual  ease  born  of  long  habit,  the  workings  of  the  military 
mind  confuse  him  still.  His  voice  is  rough  and  garrulous. 
Grousing  a  bit,  he  brushes  the  scene  with  his  light.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  It's  the  devil's  own  night.  Black  as  a  cat.  An' 
this  killin'  t*  do. 

(The  inquisitive  eye  of  his  torch  falls  on  the  bowed  head  of 
The  Woman,  and  he  stops  beside  her.) 

Hunnh.  A  woman.  Only  a  woman. 

(He  grunts  indifferently  and  reshoulders  his  gun,  letting  it 
hang  from  a  strap.  The  Woman  senses  him  there  but  does  not 
raise  her  head;  her  voice  is  fiat,  accusing.) 

THE  WOMAN.  Your  hands  ...  are  ...  bloody.  Bare  .  .  ,  and 
bloody. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  How's  Jat?  (Looks  at  his  hands,  then  compre- 
hends.) Here  naw,  none  a'  that. 

THE  WOMAN.  (Vacantly.)  You'll  tie  his  arms  ...  and  bind  his 
eyes  .  .  . 

FIRST  SENTRY.  What  are  you  mabblin'  abaut? 

THE  WOMAN.  And  hurl  his  body  against  the  wall.  (Rising; 
in  quiet  terror.)  And  there  he'll  die  .  .  .  die  .  .  .  die! 

FIRST  SENTRY.  Stop  your  noise.  (Shoves  her  roughly  down.) 
W'at  are  y'  doin'  up  here,  any'ow? 

(There  is  a  brief  silence.  The  WIND  whispers  faintly  and 
dies.) 

THE  WOMAN.  I  am  ...  his  mother. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  'Is  mother?  (To  himself.)  Merciful  Gaud! 

THE  WOMAN.  (Insisting  and  rising  again.)  And  I  must  see  my 

son! 
FIRST    SENTRY.   Naw,    listen.   We've   trouble   enough   for   one 

night. 

(The  Woman  sobs  bitterly  and  sinks  down  on  the  stone;  then 
her  grief  grows  dull.) 

THE  WOMAN.  Is  it  so  much  trouble  ...  to  kill  a  man? 

FIRST  SENTRY.  (Considering.)  W'll,  the  shootin'  itselFs  not  so 

much.  It's  the  orders — red  tape — and  the  time  that  it  takes. 
THE  WOMAN.   (Emptily.)  And  no  thought  ...  at  all?  To  the 
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life  .  .  .  and  the  deed  .  .  .  and  the  tears? 

FIRST  SENTRY.  There's  na  time  for  tears.  (Impatiently;  cross- 
ing to  the  rock  at  RC  and  searching  the  gloom  with  his  torch.) 
Anyha'  .  .  .  it's  all  mechanical-like.  Somebody  says,  "March!" 
And  another  says,  "Halt!"  An*  somebody  else  says,  "Naw  pull 
the  trigger."  An'  that  way,  there's  nabody  much  that's  t'  blame. 

THE  WOMAN.  As  easy  ...  as  that. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  (Missing  her  irony.)  Na,  it's  not  alway  so  easy. 
It  takes  drillin'  an'  trainin'  t'  shoot  a  man  down  or  tickle  his 
guts  with  a  knife.  Y'  try  not  to  hear,  but  sometimes  he  yells  a 
little  bit  loud.  An*  y'  try  not  t'  see  .  .  .  when  that  —  somethin' 
—  goes  out  of  his  eyes. 

(He  hesitates  and  studies  The  Woman's  face  in  the  rays  of  his 
torch.  She  stares  straight  ahead,  seeing  nothing.  Furtively, 
the  MOONLIGHT  FADES;  and  the  First  Sentry  ventures  a 
glance  toward  the  blackness  at  Right,  exploring  the  rocks  and 
the  trees  beyond.  Then,  standing  behind  the  stone  at  RC,  he 
rests  a  foot  upon  it  and  plays  the  light  on  the  nervous  toe  of 
his  boot.  His  voice  is  remote,  vaguely  haunted.) 

It's  their  .  .  .  faces  .  .  .  that  keep  y'  awake  in  the  night. 

THE  WOMAN.  (Absently.)  The  face  ...  of  a  conscience  .  .  . 
can't  sleep. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  (Himself  again.)  Well,  I  wisht  I  was  sleep  in' 
right  naw  —  with  this  trouble  in  town,  an'  a  killin'  up  here.  (  With 
a  soldier's  brusqueness;  lowering  his  foot  to  the  ground  and 
straightening.)  Come  on  with  y',  naw.  Y'  better  get  on  down 
the  hill. 


to  the  Right,  the  SECOND  SENTRY  is  searching  them 
out.  His  WHISTLE  shrills  nearby.  Startled,  The  Woman 
rises  quickly  and  edges  up  near  the  wall.  The  First  Sentry 
laughs  shortly,  without  humor.) 

That'll  be  Krawitz,  A  hard  man  t'  please.  (Moving  toward  the 
stump  at  far  DR  and  calling  in  reply.)  Over  here  !  By  the  wall  ! 

(The  SECOND  SENTRY  approaches,  and  his  ELECTRIC 
TORCH  comes  to  focus  on  the  face  of  the  First.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND  SENTRY.  Mallor?  That  you? 
FIRST  SENTRY.  (Saluting.)  Right,  sir. 

(The  SECOND  SENTRY,  uniformed  like  his  fellow,  appears 
at  DR.  A  small,,  officious  man  —  brisk  and  curt  of  tone  —  his 
arrogant  manner  bespeaks  some  rank;  and  for  him  the  gun  is 
the  answer  to  all.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  All  quiet  on  the  watch? 
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FIRST  SENTRY.  All  quiet — so  far.  How  goes  the  trouble  in 
town? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  It  seethes  like  a  poisonous  pot!  But  we've 
seized  their  ship,  the  "Red  Gull" !  And  our  men  board  her  now. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  Then — at  least — we've  a  way  to  the  sea.  (Faintly 
eager.)  There's  a  chance  we  might — make  a  run  for  it? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  (Coldly.)  Who  talks  of  running?  We  are 
conquerors  here ! 

FIRST  SENTRY.  (His  bitterness  apparent.)  With  the  planes  of 
our  foes  overhead?  And  these  fiends  at  our  back?  An*  them  un- 
known waters  out  there?  (Jerks  an  impatient  thumb  toward  the 
sea.)  Makes  a  man  nervy,  I  say! 

SECOND  SENTRY.  That  might  not  be  well  to  admit!  (Changing 
this  dangerous  subject  and  crossing  to  the  stone  at  RC.)  Mean- 
time .  .  .  we  have  this  plot  to  smash. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  Aw,  yes.  The  plot.  (Indifferently.)  This  plot 
against  our  captain's  life. 

(The  Second  Sentry  stops  near  the  stone  and  beckons  his  com- 
panion close.  His  tone  is  low,  intense.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  They  call  it  from  the  windows!  And  growl  it 
in  the  streets !  And  on  the  walls  they  scrawl  it  crude  and  bold — 
"DEATH  TO  CAPTAIN  FRENZA!"  (Hesitates,  looks  wor- 
riedly about.)  'Tis  feared  they  will  strike  before  dawn! 

FIRST  SENTRY.  But  these  villagers  have  no  guns — no  weapons  I 

SECOND  SENTRY.  One  can  never  be  sure  of  the  fisherman  mind. 
When  their  ship,  the  "Red  Gull,"  came  into  port  (pointedly) 
.  .  .  there  were  rebels  and  guns  in  her  hold! 

FIRST  SENTRY.  (With  some  alarm.)  You're  sayin'  her  sailors 
wa'n't  searched? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  (Annoyed.)  They  were  searched — and  re- 
leased. Mistake  that  it  was!  Now  they  hide  from  our  reach  in 
the  hills.  And  there  may  have  been  others  who  swam  to  the 
shore.  Or  smuggled  in  bombs  for  the  plot. 

FIRST  SENTRY.  But  the  word?  Who  was  it  gave  word  of  their 
plot  to  our  captain? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  A  cripple.  (Shrugs.)  Some  misfit,  they  say. 
He  talked  in  the  tavern.  Our  men  seized  their  leader.  A  sailor. 
Attardi  by  name. 

(The  glance  of  the  First  Sentry  strays  briefly  toward  the  wall, 
enshrouded  now  in  the  deepest  of  the  shadows.  The  WIND 
whines  swiftly  past  and  is  lost  in  the  silence.  The  First  Sentry 
paces  thoughtfully  away  toward  L.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  There  are  others? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  There  are  others.  One  sailor — a  plotter  named 
Ryko — runs  free  in  the  night. 
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(He  holds  the  beam  of  his  torch  steadily  on  the  face  of  the 
First  Sentry.  The  latter  adjusts  the  strap  of  his  helmet  and 
unslings  the  gun  from  his  shoulder.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  But  ...  this  Attardi's  the  leader,  y'  think? 
SECOND  SENTRY.  We've  the  word  of  the  cripple  for  that! 

(The  First  Sentry  casts  the  rays  of  his  torch  into  the  gloom 
off  Left.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  But  Attardi  himself  says  nothing  at  all? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  (Angrily;  crossing  toward  the  First.)  He'll 
talk — or  he  dies!  And  that  very  soon,  (Spits  emphatically.)  Our 
marksmen  stand  ready,  their  fingers  all  itchy.  (Laughs  meaning- 
fully, clapping  his  companion  on  the  shoulder.)  To  cool  off  a 
plot — or  loosen  some  tongues — there's  nothin'  that's  better  than 
blood! 

(A  low  moan  escapes  the  lips  of  THE  WOMAN;  she  cowers 
UCt  near  the  feet  of  THE  MAN,  Zohar.  The  Second  Sentry 
chokes  off  his  laughter  and  whirls  quickly,  his  light  pinning 
the  two  villagers  against  the  rough  stones  of  the  wall.) 

Who's  there? 

FIRST  SENTRY.  (Uneasily.)  Just  ...  an  old  woman.  Her  over 
there.  Naw,  I — I  got  t'  be  walkin*  my  watch. 

(He  disappears  abruptly  into  the  night,  at  far  DL.  The 
Woman,  her  back  to  the  wall  and  her  frightened  fingers  grop- 
ing along  its  mortared  stones,  slips  silently  toward  the  Right 
— an  arm's  stretch  or  two  from  The  Man — and  eases  herself 
to  the  earth.  The  Second  Sentry  brings  the  beam  of  his  torch 
to  bear  upon  the  unmoving  face  of  Zohar.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  So!  Zohar  the  patriot.  (With  a  sneer;  moving 
toward  him.)  Still  resisting,  old  man? 

THE  MAN.  (Shrugs.)  As  you  say  ...  I  am  old. 

SECOND  SENTRY.  But  the  people  do  as  you  say.  (With  a  sud- 
den, menacing  move.)  Now,  what  do  you  know  of  this  plot?  And 
the  ship? 

THE  MAN.  (Vaguely.)  What  could  anyone  know?  Only  today,  in 
the  afternoon's  wane,  did  the  "Red  Gull"  come  back  into  port. 

SECOND  SENTRY.  Aye!  (Angrily.)  And  'twas  you,  no  doubt, 
that  flashed  her  crew  the  warning!  (His  light  on  The  Woman 
now.)  And  who's  this  old  crone  sitting  here? 

(The  Woman  silently  weeps.) 
THE  MAN.  Her  name  is  ...  Attardi. 
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(Surprised,  the  Second  Sentry  crosses  and  prods  her  with  his 
boot.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  Vicente  Attardi  your  son? 

THE  WOMAN.  (Rising  in  her  eagerness.)  My  son!  (Clutching  his 
sleeve.)  You  have  seen  my  son? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  They  question  him  now.  (Flinging  her  off  and 
pointing  off  toward  the  distant  Right.)  At  the  citadel. 

THE  WOMAN.  (Her  hands  beseeching.)  If  he  tells— he  will  live? 

SECOND  SENTRY.  (Laughs  again,  then  sobers  abruptly.)  Go 
down  to  your  houses.  (The  Woman  looks  pleadingly  up  to  The 
Man.  The  Sentry  addresses  the  two  of  them,  curtly,  harshly.) 
Demonstrations  are  not  permitted.  This  is  no  place  for  a  weak 
woman's  cries  or  an  old  man's  mouthings.  (Commandingly.)  Go! 
Get  on  down  the  hill — the  two  o£  you,  now!  And  don't  give  us 
any  more  trouble. 

( With  his  light  playing  into  the  shadows,  he  strides  briskly  to 
R,  then  turns  for  a  Anal  imperative  glance.  The  Man,  holding 
The  Woman's  arm,  assists  her  slowly  toward  L.  The  Sentry 
turns  away  and  passes  from  view  DR.  At  LC,  The  Man  sud- 
denly stops  and  whispers  sharply.) 

THE  MAN.  Listen!  (They  pause  uncertainly;  The  Man  gazes  into 

the  surrounding  blackness.)  What  was  that? 
THE  WOMAN.  (Dully.)  I  heard  nothing. 
THE  MAN.    (Pointing  toward  the  Left.)   Off  there!  A  footstep 

scraped  on  the  pebbles  of  the  path ! 

(They  listen.  The  WIND  caresses  the  scene  with  April's  soft, 
sweet  air  and  goes  again;  and  the  MOON  grows  bright  once 
more.  Someone  is  coming.  It  is  THE  GIRL,  Matisse,  whose 
supple  body  is  as  graceful  as  the  pine  and  as  vital  as  the 
spring  water  murmuring  at  its  roots.  The  Man  speaks  again.) 

'Tis  a  woman's  step.  (Softly  calls.)  Who's  there? 
THE  GIRL'S  VOICE.   (In  low,  urgent  answer.)  It  is  I.  Matisse 
Rotha. 

(Out  of  breath,  THE  GIRL  appears  DL.) 

THE  MAN.  Matisse!  Why  have  you  come? 

THE  WOMAN.  Go  back!  Go  back! 

THE  GIRL.  (Fearfully.)  I  dare  not  go  back!  (Moves  quickly  RC, 

with  a  backward  glance  of  terror.)  Maylo  Zetra  seeks  me  out! 
THE  MAN.  Maylo  Zetra?   (Comes  swiftly  to  her.)  The  crippled 

one? 
THE  GIRL.  He  of  the  twisted  foot  and  the  jealous  mind — he  has 

betrayed  Vicente! 
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(The  Man  grasps  her  arms  and  searches  her  face.) 

THE  MAN.  We  must  be  sure.  Did  he  say  it? 

THE  GIRL.  He  said,  "For  you,  Matisse,  have  I  done  this  thing!" 
And  he  seized  my  arm  and  tried  to  drag  me  to  the  enemy  captain 
(with  a  nod  toward  the  Right)  ...  up  to  yon  citadel. 

(The  Woman,  bewildered  by  this,  moves  a  step  toward  the 
others.) 

THE  WOMAN,  This  cannot  be!  Maylo  Zetra  is  the  friend  of  my 
son.  (With  another  step  toward  them.)  Vicente  and  he  were 
boys  of  an  age.  Together  they  worked  .  .  .  and  they  played 
and  .  .  . 

THE  MAN.  (With  a  special  emphasis.)  And  together  they  loved! 
(After  a  moment;  gently.)  Is  it  not  so,  Matisse? 

THE  GIRL.  It  is  so. 

(Near  tears ,  she  turns  away,  interlacing  her  pliant  £ngers.) 

Until  today,  I  had  not  known.  The  crippled  one  limped  to  my 
cottage  tonight  ...  as  I  sat  mending  the  nets.  There  was  a 
strange  way  upon  him.  In  the  smoky  haze  of  the  lamplight's 
flicker,  he  stared  and  whispered,  "Now — at  last — Matisse  Rotha, 
you  belong  to  me!" 

THE  WOMAN.  (With  puzzled  insistence.)  But  your  troth  has 
been  pledged.  You  are  Vicente's  woman ! 

THE  GIRL.  Forever.  (Goes  and  kneels  quickly  at  the  old  woman's 
feet.)  I  told  the  cripple  I  had  love  only  for  Vicente.  And  he 
said  ...  he  said,  "You  cannot  love  what  is  dead."  Then  I  knew 
that  Vicente  would  die ! 

(She  gives  way  to  broken  sobbing.  The  Woman  sits  in  numb 
disbelief  on  the  stone  at  LC.  The  Girl  clings  to  The  Woman's 
hands  and  stares  up  into  her  care-creased  face.) 

THE  WOMAN.  This  thing  ...  it  cannot  be! 

THE  GIRL.  There  was  lust  on  the  lips  of  the  cripple.  "You  will 
marry  Maylo  Zetra,"  he  said.  "This  night!"  But  I  tore  myself 
free  from  his  sweat-hot  hands  and  stumbled  my  way  up  this 
hill.  (Rises  and  turns  to  The  Man,  pleading.)  Zohar?  Zohar  .  .  . 
you  will  not  let  him  take  me  away? 

THE  MAN.  Do  not  fear.  (With  finality.)  The  hours  of  this  traitor 
are  numbered! 

THE  GIRL.  But  Vicente?  (Appealing  to  both.)  Can  nothing  be 
done?  (Goes  to  The  Woman  again.)  Of  what  is  Vicente  accused? 

THE  MAN.  Of  a  plot.  To  take  the  foreign  captain's  life. 

THE  GIRL.  But — only  today  did  the  "Red  Gull"  sail  into  port. 
And  Vicente  come  back  to  the  village.  (Weeping.)  Only  to- 
day .  .  . 
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THE  MAN.  (Simply.)  What  Vicente  does,  he  does  for  us  all.  We 

must  take  courage  from  that.  And  be  silent. 
THE  WOMAN.  (Racked  with  grief.)  But  if  Vicente  is  silent — he 

dies! 
THE  MAN.  And  if  he  should  speak  (shrugs)  ...  it  is  the  same 

at  the  end. 

( There  is  silence  again,  as  the  women  weep  and  cling  together. 
Then  the  warm  BREEZE  dries  their  tears  and  fades  their  sobs 
to  nothingness.  The  old  Man  moves  up  to  the  wall,  ascends  to 
his  place  of  watching,  and  peers  down  upon  the  village.  After 
a  time,  he  speaks  again.) 

What  word  from  down  there  in  the  town? 
THE  GIRL.  (Stands.)  The  foreign  captain  is  afraid.  His  soldiers 

march  down  from  the  citadel,  and  swarm  like  angry  flies  through 

the  streets.  Searching  .  .  .  searching! 
THE  MAN.  For  what  do  they  search? 
THE  GIRL.  The  plotters,  they  say. 
THE  MAN.  And  the  people? 
THE  GIRL.  (In  a  low  voice.)  The  people  crouch  nervously  in  the 

shadows.  Like  craven  wolves  ringed  'round  a  fire.  Watching  .  .  . 

waiting ! 
THE  WOMAN.  They  wait.  (Scornfully.)  Wait!  While  my  son  is 

doomed  to  the  wall!  In  other  days,  they  would  have  stretched 

this  cocksure  captain  by  the  neck!  And  driven  his  soldiers  into 

the  sea. 

THE  MAN.  We  have  no  means,  no  guns. 
THE  WOMAN.  (Coming  to  her  feet.)  We  have  hands!  (Stretches 

them  tremblingly  out.)   And  we  have  the  night!  Let  our  boys 

set  traps  for  their  clumsy  boots.  Let  our  women  lure  them  into 

the  alleys.  And  our  men  leap  upon  them — ripping  yells  unborn 

from  their  gasping  throats ! 
THE  MAN.  (His  voice  is  tired.)  There  are  no  men  left.  Not  men 

like  that. 
THE  GIRL.  They  died  in  the  square,  their  prayers  undone  with 

the  clatter  of  guns. 
THE  WOMAN.  As  Vicente  will  die  tonight.   (Piteously;  to  the 

heavens.)  Oh,  God  .  .  .  Where  is  Your  hand? 

(She  sits  again,  weeping.  A  cloud  scuds  across  the  moon,  and 
DARKNESS  settles  briefiy.) 

THE  MAN.  (Impersonally.)  A  cloud  hides  the  face  of  the  moon. 
THE  WOMAN.  Ahgh.  .  .  .  This  night  is  for  ...  death. 

(Beyond  URC,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  there  is  a  SUD- 
DEN, LOW  WHISTLE,  as  if  in  signal.  The  three  remain  taut, 
unspeaking,  driven  close  by  a  nameless  dread.  The  WHISTLE 
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IS  REPEATED  and  then  trailed  off  into  the  opening  notes 
of  an  old  sea  chantey,  reminiscent  of  "Blow  the  Man  Down") 

THE  GIRL.  (Whispers.)  That  whistle!  I  have  heard  it  before! 
THE  WOMAN.  Sometimes  .  .  .  Vicente  would  whistle  that  tune. 
THE  MAN.  Quiet.  (Echoes  the  whistler,  using  the  same  signal.) 
We  shall  see. 

(They  wait  tensely.  In  a  moment,  the  MOON  breaks  free  of 
its  cloud;  it  grows  brighter;  and  almost  immediately  a  tall 
SAILOR  swings  easily  up  from  the  indistinctness  beyond  the 
wall  and  perches  atop  it.  There  is  power  in  his  hands  and  a 
dangerous  confidence  in  his  voice.  His  clothes  are  loose-fitting 
and  bespeak  the  sea;  and  he  wears  a  sailor's  cap  upon  his 
close-cut  hair.  Ryko  is  the  name  he  answers  to.  The  women 
draw  back  in  surprise  and  alarm.) 

THE  SAILOR.  (Cautiously.)  You  are  Zohar,  old  man? 

THE  MAN.  (Guardedly.)  And  you? 

THE  SAILOR.  I  am  Ryko.  Of  the  "Red  Gull."  (Agilely  drops  to 
the  ground  and  briefly  salutes.)  At  your  service.  (After  a  mo- 
ment; more  urgently.)  Vicente  Attardi  spoke  of  this  wall.  And 
gave  me  that  tune  that  you  knew. 

THE  MAN.  (Still  careful.)  You  are  new  to  the  "Gull."  You've 
not  sailed  her  before. 

THE  SAILOR.  I  boarded  the  "Gull"  at  Biscay  Bay.  My  mission 
was  special.  (Eying  the  shadows,  and  lowering  his  voice  signifi- 
cantly.) Explosives  .  .  .  and  bombs. 

THE  MAN.  What  do  you  wish  of  Zohar? 

THE  SAILOR.  I  have  news  for  his  ears. 

(He  moves  closer,  sees  the  huddled  women,  and  indicates  them 
with  an  uneasy  hand.) 

Who  are  these? 

THE  MAN.  They  are  friends. 

THE  SAILOR.  (Suspiciously.)  They  are  women — with  tongues. 

THE  MAN.  Speak. 

THE  SAILOR.  (Shrugging.)  As  you  will.  I  have  done  this  work 
before.  In  other  ports  and  other  places. 

THE  MAN.  What  work  is  this? 

THE  SAILOR.  (Guardedly.)  Sabotage— on  ship  and  shore!  Mag- 
netic charges  .  .  .  detonators  .  .  .  time  devices.  Other  men  have 
plotted,  and  I  have  done  their  deeds. 

THE  MAN.  (Warming  a  little.)  That  is  good.  (Steps  down  from 
the  stones.)  You  are  Vicente's  friend? 

THE  SAILOR.  I  came  at  his  bidding.  We  planned  as  we  sailed. 
And  I  knew  what  was  wanted. 
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THE  MAN.  (Eagerly.)  You  have  done  it? 
THE  SAILOR.  It  could  not  be  done  .  .  .  not  what  you  ask ! 
THE  MAN.  (Angrily.)  Did  the  ship  not  see  the  signal  I  sent? 
THE  SAILOR.  'Twas  seen — when  we  first  hove  in  sight  of  the 

bay.  We  knew  they  were  here,  and  the  village  was  taken. 
THE  MAN.  (Despairingly;  a  cl  awl  ike  hand  on  the  sailor's  arm.) 

But  the  plot?  Has  our  plot  gone  amiss?  And  their  captain  will 

live? 
THE  SAILOR.  I  am  sorry  for  that.  But  we  did  what  we  could. 

When  your  signal  was  flashed  to  us  there  on  the  "Gull/'  we 

planted  our  bombs  on  the  ship.  (Shrugs.)  It  is  well  that  we  did. 

For  we  sailors  were  searched.  We  could  never  have  brought 

bombs  ashore. 

(The  Man  raises  his  palms,  drops  them  helplessly,  and  sighs 
his  resignation.) 

THE  MAN.  As  you  say  .  .  .  you  did  what  you  could.  And  who 
can  foretell  the  fortunes  of  war? 

(He  turns  in  silence,  ascends  the  stones  by  the  wall,  and  gazes 
down  upon  the  village.  His  voice  is  calmer  now,  almost  list- 
less.) 

What  went  amiss — that,  our  plot  was  found  out  ? 
THE    SAILOR.   We   went   to   the   tavern.    (With   an   uncertain, 

apologetic  step  toward  The  Man.)  As  sailors  will  when  ashore. 

We  were  watched.  Watched  and  betrayed ! 
THE  MAN.  (Mutters  darkly.)  Fools  that  you  were! 
THE  SAILOR.  (In  self-condemnation.)  Aye — fools  that  we  were. 

For  we  talked  too  much  and  too  loud.  And  the  walls  had  ears! 

(Ruefully  removes  his  cap  and  nervously  ringers  it.)  And  so  did 

the  crippled  one. 
THE  GIRL.  Then  that's  how  he  knew.  (Unable  to  restrain  herself 

longer.)   Can  you  say?  What's  the  fate  of  Vicente  Attar di?  I 

who  love  him  ask  you  this ! 
THE  SAILOR.  (Turning  to  her.)  He  sent  his  love  to  one  Matisse. 

And   called   out,    "Courage" — clear   of   voice    ...    as   soldiers 

dragged  him  through  the  street. 

(The  Woman  rises  and  touches  his  sleeve  imploringly.) 

THE  WOMAN.  My  son?  Can  you  not  save  my  son? 

THE  SAILOR.  Then  (very  gently)  .  .  .  then  you  are  his  mother! 

THE  WOMAN.  His  mother.   (In  a  shudder  of  new-found  grief.) 

Who  gave  him  life  .  .  .  and  now  must  see  them  take  it. 
THE  MAN.  (Uneasily.)  Quiet,  woman. 
THE  WOMAN.  Why  must  I  be  quiet  now?   (Goes  painfully  to 

his  left  and  stares  her  question   up   at  him.)    Why  goes  this 
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sailor — stranger — free?   When  soon  my  son  walks  to  this  wall 

to  face  the  guns  of  death  1 
THE  MAN.  Woman!  (Turning  at  last.)  Can  you  not  see?  It  is  all 

for  our  cause ! 
THE  WOMAN.  (Her  voice  rising.)  I  have  no  cause  but  my  son! 

(She  stands,  her  hands  outstretched  to  each  in  turn;  and  the 
MOONLIT  RAYS  now  boldly  wash  the  scene.) 

Will  you  not  help? 

(There  is  no  answer,  merely  an  apprehensive  exchange  of 
glances.  The  Woman  scans  their  faces  again,  then  lowers  her 
hands  despairingly.) 

You  will  not  help.  (Shaping  a  sudden  decision.)  Then  I  must  do 
.  .  .  what  I  can  do.  (Moves  swiftly  toward  R;  with  a  loud,  shrill 
call.)  Sentry?  Sentry! 

(The  Man  moves  after  her  and  seizes  her  arm.) 

THE  MAN.  Wait!  What  are  you  thinking  to  do? 

THE  WOMAN.  I  will  go  myself  to  this  foreign  captain.  To  plead 

for  the  life  of  my  son. 

THE  MAN.  And  for  your  pains,  he  will  spit  upon  you! 
THE  GIRL.  (To  The  Woman.)  Vicente  would  not  wish  it  so.  This 

captain's  ears  are  deaf — when  Mercy  cries ! 

THE  WOMAN.  (Calling  again.)  Ho!  The  watch!  I  am  here! 
THE  MAN.  Be  silent,  old  woman!  You  must  not  tell  of  our  plans. 
THE  SAILOR.  What  can  she  tell? 

(Unruffled,  he  replaces  his  cap.  In  hysterical  grief,  The 
Woman  turns  accusingly  upon  him.) 

THE  WOMAN.  I  can  tell  them  of  you!  Of  your  plot!  And  the 
bombs  you  have  hid!  (With  a  piercing  cry;  wrenching  free  from 
the  hands  of  The  Man.)  Sentry!  Over  here!  Hurry! 

(The  FIRST  SENTRY,  far  off  to  the  Left,  forces  his  noisy 
way  across  the  rocks  and  tufts  of  grass  in  swift  approach, 
shouting  as  he  runs.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST  SENTRY.  (In  the  distance.)  Who  calls? 

Who  calls  the  watch? 
THE  MAN.   (Helplessly.)   She  is  out  of  her  mind  in  her  grief. 

(Returning  to    The  Sailor  and   The   Girl.)    Come  .  .  .  quickly, 

come !  We  must  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  guard. 

(The  SENTRY'S  WHISTLE  sounds  through  the  stillness  off 
Left.  The  Woman  moves  to  the  stone  at  RC.  The  others  start 
quickly  toward  R.  Suddenly,  the  ANSWERING  WHISTLE 
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of  the  SECOND  SENTRY  comes  echoing  back,  from  off  to 
the  Right.  The  Man,  The  Sailor,  and  The  Girl  hesitate  briefly, 
undecided;  then  they  fearfully  merge  into  the  blackness  off 
L.  Only  The  Woman  remains,  her  bent  body  wrapped  in  her 
shawl  and  shaken  with  low,  convulsive  sobbing.  In  time,  the 
FIRST  SENTRY  appears  DL,  his  ELECTRIC  TORCH 
sweeping  the  scene.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  What's  here?  Who  calls  the  guard?  Answer— on 

your  life ! 

THE  WOMAN.  Your  captain!  Take  me  to  your  captain! 
FIRST  SENTRY.   (Spotting  her  with  his  light.)  Aah  .  .  .  there 

y'  are.   (Roughly;  approaching  her.)  What  is  it,  woman?  What 

'tis  it  y'  have  on  your  mind? 
THE  WOMAN.  I  have  word  .  .  .  that  will  save  my  son's  life! 

I  must  see  your  captain  at  once ! 
FIRST  SENTRY.  (Startled.)  Aw  .  .  .  naw,  wait  a  bit!  (His  laugh 

heavy  with  irony.)  I  dawn't  think  y'd  care  for  our  captain,  a-tall. 

(Otf  Right  can  be  heard  the  sound  of  RUNNING  BOOTS; 
and  soon  the  SECOND  SENTRY  slogs  in  at  the  stump  DR 
and  flashes  his  ELECTRIC  TORCH  all  about.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  What's  wrong  over  here? 

FIRST  SENTRY.  It's  the  woman  again!  Her  standin'  here. 

SECOND  SENTRY.  (Goes  angrily  to  her.)  Hear  me,  woman!  You 

had  orders  to  go ! 
THE  WOMAN.  (Beseeching.)  Your  captain!  Your  captain!  I  must 

see  the  man ! 
SECOND  SENTRY.  Our  captain  sees  no  one  this  night.  Go  on 

with  you  now!  (Thrusts  her  across,  and  she  lurches  against  the 

First  Sentry.)  Get  on  down  the  hill. 
FIRST  SENTRY.  (Holding  her  up.)  Might  be  important,  sir!  Y' 

never  can  tell. 
SECOND  SENTRY.  It  never  is!  Not  with  these  women,   (With 

emphasis.)  The  Captain  won't  thank  us — I  tell  you,  my  man — if 

we  drag  this  old  crone  to  screech  in  his  ears ! 
THE  WOMAN.  I  can  tell  of  my  son.  And  this  plot.  (Desperately.) 

And  I  know  about  Ryko,  the  sailor ! 
SECOND    SENTRY.   What's   that   you're   sayin'?    (Crossing  and 

seizing  her  wrist.)   Speak  up  now!  Here!  To  me!   (Raging;  as 

The  Woman  stands  mute.)  Speak,  I  say! 
FIRST  SENTRY.  (Placatingly.)  Y'  know  these  natives,  sir.  Don't 

talk  any  more  'n  they  have  to. 
SECOND  SENTRY.  The  same  can't  be  said  about  you!   (Giving 

in  with  ill  grace.)  But  all  right,  old  woman.  We'll  have  it  your 

way.  The  citadel's  near.  (Shoving  her  toward  DR.)  Along  with 

you  there.  But  you  try  any  tricks,  you'll  not  live  to  regret  'em. 
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(Turning  and  giving  a  crisp  command.)  And  you,  Mallor!  Pile 
brushwood  and  branches — down  here  by  the  wall.  (Motions  off 
toward  the  Right.)  And  build  up  a  fire.  We'll  soon  need  some 
light  for  this  business  at  hand ! 

(He  leads  The  Woman  away,  and  off  at  DR.  The  First  Sentry 
gives  the  place  a  final  sweep  with  his  torch,  then  moves  off 
Right  to  obey.  The  WIND  rustles  restlessly  and  subsides. 
THE  MAN  emerges  from  the  shadows  at  Left,  THE  GIRL 
and  THE  SAILOR  following.  The  three  stand  at  UL,  near  the 
wall,  conversing  in  low,  excited  tones.) 

THE  MAN.   (Woefully.)  Ay!  Our  cause  has  been  lost!  And  the 

devil  turned  loose. 

THE  GIRL.  Could  she  not  be  stopped  from  this  thing? 
THE  SAILOR.  She  only  thinks  to  save  her  son.   (Shrugs.)  Let 

her  go. 
THE  GIRL.  But  she'll  tell  them  of  you!  And  the  powder  that's 

hid! 
THE  SAILOR.  Of  the  "how"  and  the  "where"  she  knows  nothing 

at   all.    (Comes   almost  to   C,  glancing  warily  to  Left  and   to 

Right.)  As  I  said — the  bombs  have  been  set. 
THE  MAN.  (Moving  down  to  his  right.)  But  surely  the  soldiers 

must  search  on  the  ship ! 
THE  SAILOR.  Some  bombs  they  may  find  ...  on  the  decks  of 

the  "Gull." 

(On  the  verge  of  his  secret,  he  pauses  and  beckons  them  close, 
The  Girl  at  his  left.) 

But  there's  two  they  will  miss  .  .  .  for  they  cling  down  low — to 
the  barnacled  sides  of  the  rotting  old  ship ! 
THE  MAN.  (In  wonderment.)  To  her  sides?  Can  this  be? 

(Their  heads  are  conspiringly  close,  their  voices  churned  with 
repressed  excitement.) 

THE  SAILOR.  The  charge  of  these  bombs  is  magnetic  .  .  .  plas- 
tered tight  like  an  octopus  hand!  And  they  can't  be  pried  off 
without  blasting  the  ship.  (Slowly.)  And  Time's  ticking  out  in 
their  fuses ! 

THE  GIRL.  (Eagerly.)  Then  the  "Gull"  will  explode? 

THE  SAILOR.  The  "Gull"  will  explode.  (His  assurance  not  to 
be  denied.)  Ere  the  sun  of  the  morning  hits  the  top  of  the  hill! 
There's  powder  enough  to  rip  her  to  bits.  And  shake  all  else 
that's  close  down  beside  her ! 

THE  MAN.  The  dock?  And  all  that  their  soldiers  have  stored 
there? 

THE  SAILOR.  All !  All  will  sink  in  the  mud  of  the  bay! 
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THE  GIRL.  (Stricken.)  But  the  people!  Could  they  not  be  warned 
to  stay  clear? 

THE  SAILOR.  Belay  your  fears.  Their  captain  has  ordered  the 
area  restricted.  (Laughs  softly.)  Their  sentries  strut  like  barn- 
yard cocks  to  keep  away  intruders ! 

THE  MAN.  (His  elation  surging.)  Then  all  is  not  lost!  There  are 
more  ways  than  one  to  skin  a  foreign  cat.  A  strike  can  be  made, 
after  all ! 

THE  GIRL.  (The  taste  of  triumph  on  her  tongue.)  And  Vicente 
Attardi  dies  not  in  vain ! 

(Drifting  to  them,  there  by  the  wall,  is  the  cheerless,  off-key 
SINGING  of  the  FIRST  SENTRY  as  he  gathers  the  wood 
for  the  £re.) 

THE  SAILOR.  (Hearing  it.)  Yd  better  get  down  to  my  hole  in 

the  hill.   (Swings  with  careless  grace  to  the  top  of  the  walL) 

Say  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  Vicente  for  me ! 
THE  MAN.   (Ascending  his  rocky  perch.)  Dare  our  foes  not  sail 

the  "Gull"  to  the  sea? 
THE  SAILOR.  Her  wreck  would  strew  the  waves!  And  kill  all 

hands  aboard  her!  Sailing  or  staying — the  doom  of  the  ship  is 

the  same. 

(The  Girl  laughs  softly  and  moves  away  to  the  stone  at  LC.) 

THE   GIRL.  We  will  know  ...  if  she  sails   out  to  sea  in  the 

night? 
THE  SAILOR.  'Tis  unlikely,  I  think.  But  I'll  whistle  this  tune. 

(Gives  the  low  whistle,  which  trails  off  into  the  old  sea  chantey.) 

If  it  comes  to  your  ears,  you  will  know  the  "Red  Gull"  runs 

out  from  the  bay. 
THE  MAN.  (Cautiously.)  Have  a  care!  One  martyr's  enough! 

(The  Sailor  drops  from  sight  and  soundlessly  descends  the 
perilous  slope  beyond  the  wall.  The  WIND  rushes  along  the 
stones  again ,  and  The  Girl  pulls  her  thin  coat  closer  about 
her  trembling  shoulders.  Higher  up  on  the  hill,  far  ofi  Right, 
there  are  distant,  INDISTINGUISHABLE  SHOUTS  OF 
COMMAND  and  the  NOISE  OF  RESTLESS  SOLDIERY. 
The  Girl  nervously  edges  up  closer  to  The  Man  and  looks 
inquiringly  up  at  him.  He  nods.) 

'Tis  the  firing  squad !  Their  marksmen  make  ready  to  march  here 

from  the  citadel.  (Urging  her.)  You,  too,  should  go  down  from 

this  place. 
THE  GIRL.  (Uncertain  with  hope.)  If  I  stay  .  .  .  and  Vicente  is 

brought  ...  he  may  speak  of  our  love  a  last  time. 
THE  MAN.  (Sadly  shakes  his  head.)  They  will  bind  his  eyes  and 

guard  him  well.  (Pauses  suddenly,  listening.)  Matisse! 
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(She  quickly  steps  up  beside  him.  He  points  off  toward  the 
inscrutable  shadows  at  Left.) 

That  sound  on  the  path!  (They  listen.)  Do  you  hear? 

(Both  strain  their  gaze,  but  the  MOONLIGHT  FADES  for 
the  moment.) 

THE  GIRL.  (Whispering.)  The  tread  is  uneven  ...  of  a  foot 
that's  unsure.  (In  sudden  fright.)  'Tis  the  crippled  one!  Maylo 
Zetra  climbs  up  the  path!  Zohar!  He  conies  for  me! 

(Her  back  to  the  wall,  she  fearfully  edges  away  into  the 
protective  darkness  at  R.  The  IRREGULAR,  SCRAPING 
FOOTSTEPS  draw  nearer;  and  ere  long,  THE  CRIPPLED 
ONE  appears  DL,  breathing  hard  and  hobbling  wearily  upon 
his  stick.  The  BRIGHTENING  MOONLIGHT— now  grown 
weird — reveals  a  sickly  youth,  dark  of  hair  and  pale  of  coun- 
tenance. His  voice  is  a  malicious  harp  upon  which  suspicion, 
resentment,  and  self -pity  play  a  discordant  tune.) 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  (Timorously  peering  about.)  Who's  here? 

THE  MAN.  (Coldly.)  Do  you  not  fear  to  ask? 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  Zohar?    (His  foot  twisting  through  the 

sands  again.)  Zohar?  Are  you  here? 
THE  MAN.  I  am  here.  (The  name  becoming  an  epithet.)  Maylo 

Zetra! 

(The  Crippled  One  starts  toward  him,  then  stops  abruptly  and 
looks  about  suspiciously.) 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  That  whistle!  Was— was  that  not  a 
whistle  I  heard  just  now?  (There  is  no  answer,  and  his  sus- 
picion is  fused  with  alarm.)  I  heard  it!  'Twas  the  song  of  you 
who  resist ! 

THE  MAN.  (Fiercely  accusing.)  Traitor!  Why  have  you  in- 
formed? 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  (Cringing.)  It  ...  it  was  a  mistake! 
I — I  meant  no  harm, 

THE  MAN.  (His  voice  a  fearsome  whip.)  You  never  meant  aught 
else! 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  'Tis  the  fault  of  this  foot.  (In  a  self- 
pitying  wheedle.)  The  pain  of  it  drives  me  near  mad!  (With 
calculated  effect.)  It  ...  it  calls  for  the  touch  of  ...  of  a 
woman's  hand. 

THE  MAN.  Why  come  you  here,  you  Judas  boy? 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  I  come  for  the  girl.  Matisse  Rotha!  Have 
you  not  loved  a  girl  so  much  as  that? 
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(The  Girl,  her  fear  swept  away  in  contempt,  steps  forward; 
and  the  MOONLIGHT  falls  brightly  upon  her  face.) 

THE  GIRL.  Only  men  can  speak  of  love!  Not  a  cringing  jackal, 

with  a  crooked  foot  and  a  twisted  mind ! 
THE   CRIPPLED   ONE.  Matisse!    (Assuming  an  abject  air  and 

awkwardly  working  his  way  toward  her.)  I  am  sorry.  I  ...  I 

must  try  to  make  you  understand  that — 
THE  GIRL.  This  much  I  understand!  For  what  you've  done,  a 

man  must  die. 
THE  MAN.   Speak,  Maylo  Zetra!    (In  thunderous  wrath.)   Why 

have  you  done  this  awful  thing? 

(There  is  a  taut  silence.  The  Crippled  One  looks  from  The 
Girl  to  The  Man.  With  his  stick,  he  makes  pointless  tracings 
upon  the  ground.) 

THE  GIRL.  His  silence  speaks  his  guilt ! 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  The  pain  of  my  leg  ...  drove  the 
thought  to  my  head.  If  Vicente  should  die,  Matisse  would  love 
me  best.  (To  The  Girl.)  You  loved  me  once  ...  a  little. 

THE  GIRL.  Aye,  foolish  me !  Because  Vicente  was  your  friend. 
Your  friend!  (Bitterly.)  You  hear  my  words?  Through  boy- 
hood's years  he  fought  your  fights.  When  others  laughed  and 
shoved  you  down,  he  picked  you  up  and  set  you  on  your  feet 
again.  He  shared  his  food  .  .  .  and  thoughts  .  .  .  and  love  with 
you.  Yet  by  your  word,  tonight  he  dies!  (Draining  the  cup  of 
contempt.)  No  lower  thing  than  you  could  crawl  the  earth! 

THE  MAN.  Go  down  from  this  place !  And  let  us  see  your  face 
no  more ! 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  No  ...  no!  For  this  great  wrong  I've 
done,  I  must  stay  here  .  .  .  and  his  forgiveness  seek.  (Falls  to 
his  knees,  chattering  piously.)  And  when  Vicente  comes,  I'll  kiss 
his  hand  .  .  .  and  go  with  him  to  death ! 

THE  GIRL.  Your  soul  would  foul  the  air  to  heaven's  gates !  Now, 
stay  away ! 

THE  MAN.  And  this  remember,  trembling  traitor!  From  this 
hour  on,  walk  not  alone !  Never  will  you  know  from  what  dark 
doorway,  from  which  alley's  darkened  corner,  cold  Retribution's 
hand  will  fall  upon  you ! 

(Off  to  the  Right,  the  FIRST  SENTRY  has  heard  their 
voices;  and  now  he  calls  out,  surprisingly  near  at  hand.) 

FIRST  SENTRY'S  VOICE.  (Off  Right.)  Ho,  there!  Stand  where 

you  are! 
THE  GIRL.  The  sentry  again ! 

(She  runs  to  The  Man,  and  the  two  huddle  together  near  the 
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wall  UC.  The  Crippled  One  senses  their  fear  and  cries  out 
craftily.) 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  Over  here!  (Wailing.)  Help! 
THE  GIRL.  Always  this  Maylo  makes  trouble. 

(The  FIRST  SENTRY  enters  swiftly  DR.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  Can't  a  man  have  no  peace  from  your  yowlin'? 

(Putting  his  light  on  The  Crippled  One,  who  is  struggling  to 

rise.)  What's  all  the  ruckus  this  time? 
THE    CRIPPLED    ONE.    (Playing   for   sympathy.)    They— they 

shoved  me  down!  (Points  accusingly  to  The  Man  and  The  Girl.) 

They  tried  to  cut  me  with  a  knife ! 

(The  First  Sentry  pins  The  Man  and  The  Girl  to  the  wall 
with  his  light.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  So?  (Skeptically.)  Naw,  why  would  they  want 

t'  do  that? 
THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  They  say  I  ...  I  informed  on  Vicente 

Attardi. 
FIRST  SENTRY.  Oh,  ho!  So  there  blows  the  wind!  (The  beam 

of  his  torch  singling  out  the  foot  of  The  Crippled  One.)   The 

crippled  pigeon,  are  you? 
THE   CRIPPLED   ONE.  Your  captain  knows  me  well.    (Cajol- 

ingly.)  I  do  the  little — favors — that  he  asks. 
FIRST  SENTRY.  And  for  pay,  I  would  bet! 
THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  (Shrewdly.)  'Tis  true.  Your  captain  has 

promised  a  price. 

(Emboldened  now,  he  hobbles  to   The  Girl  and  puts  out  a 
possessive  hand.) 

He  said  I  could  have  this  girl  for  myself, 

(He  reaches  for  The  Girl's  waist;  she  shoves  him  deftly  away, 
and  he  spins  and  falls  again  at  the  First  Sentry's  feet.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  Then  claim  your  bride — if  you  can!  (Laughs 
crudely  and  eyes  The  Girl  with  new  interest.)  Though  it  looks 
like  a  man's  work  t*  me ! 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  (Bereft  of  control.)  You,  too,  wish  me 
dead !  So  do  they  all !  Nowhere  am  I  safe ! 

FIRST  SENTRY.  You  might've  thought  a'  that.  B'fore. 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  (Begging.)  For  the  sake  of  my  life  .  .  . 
you  must  take  me  away  from  this  village !  (Reaching  out  for  the 
Sentry's  feet.)  When  the  soldiers  go  (weeping)  ...  it  is  ended 
for  me ! 
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(Sickened,  the  Sentry  fends  him  off  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  I  can  do  nothing.  (Tosses  a  few  coins  on  the 
ground  near  The  Crippled  One's  face.)  Here.  Take  this  silver. 
And  go. 

(The  Crippled  One  seizes  the  coins  with  fumbling  fingers 
and  weaves  awkwardly  up.) 

THE  CRIPPLED  ONE.  (Piteously.)  For  these  few  coins  .  .  .  you 

would  sell  them  my  life? 
FIRST  SENTRY.  You'd  know  about  prices  much  better  than  me. 

(Seizes  The  Crippled  One  and  marshals  him  rudely  toward  the 

path.)  Take  your  water-weak  face  down  the  hill!  On  your  way, 

naw! 

(He  hurls  him  off  DL.  Up  at  the  citadel,  far  off  toward  the 
Right,  a  DRUM  begins  a  distant,  rhythmic  urging.  Close  at 
hand — and  also  off  Right — an  angry  COMMOTION  arises. 
The  SECOND  SENTRY  is  dragging  THE  WOMAN  back  to 
the  scene.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND  SENTRY.  (Off  Right;  wrathfully.) 
Keep  movin',  I  said!  Make  a  fool  out  of  me,  will  you,  old  dame? 
We  shall  see !  That  we  will !  I  told  you — no  tricks ! 

(The  Man  and  The  Girl  gaze  tensely  off  through  the  moonlit 
stumps  and  unseen  rocks  whence  the  tumult  comes.  The  First 
Sentry  turns,  unslings  his  gun,  and  runs  to  a  place  UR.  Soon 
THE  WOMAN— shoved  from  behind  by  the  irate  SECOND 
SENTRY — enters  DR  and  is  propelled  to  the  stone  at  RC. 
The  Second  Sentry  strides  determinedly  after  her.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  So  you  wanted  to  see  your  son!  (Shoves  her 
cruelly  down.)  Then  sit  there,  old  woman,  and  seel  See  him  die! 

(The  distant  sound  of  MARCHING  BOOTS  swells  in  unison 
with  the  DRUM.) 

FIRST  SENTRY.  She  had  nothing  to  tell? 

SECOND    SENTRY.   Nothing!    (Turns.)    'Twas  only  a  ruse!   A 

trick — to  be  near  her  son. 
FIRST   SENTRY.   (Laughs  drily.)   I'll  wager  our  captain  liked 

that. 

SECOND  SENTRY.  Our  captain  was  gone.  To  the  pier! 
FIRST  SENTRY.  (Startled.)  To  the  dock?  And  the  ship? 
SECOND  SENTRY.  He's  already  boarded  the  "Gull."  With  thirty 

men  .  .  .  hand-picked. 
THE  GIRL.  (With  a  faint  cry  of  hope.)  Then  the  prisoner — ? 
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THE  MAN.  (Eagerly.)  If  your  captain  is  leaving  —  ? 
SECOND   SENTRY.   (Loudly,  curtly.)   His  order  was  clear  that 
Attardi  should  die  ! 

(The  DRUMMING  and  MARCHING  draw  nearer.  The  Sec- 
ond Sentry  raises  his  arm  and  points  toward  the  Right.) 

They  bring  him  now  to  this  wall  ! 

(He  unshoulders  his  rifle  and  addresses  the  First  Sentry 
commandingly.  ) 

Mallor!  Quickly!  Set  a  match  to  the  brush.  There!  (Motions 
across  toward  an  unseen  clearing  off  Right.)  Beyond  the  clear- 
ing. Let  the  flames  leap  high  —  and  fast.  See  to  it  ! 

(The  First  Sentry  salutes  briskly;  then,  searching  his  pocket 
for  a  match,  he  hastily  runs  out  at  R.  The  Second  Sentry 
marches  to  the  wall  URC,  turns,  and  holds  his  rifle  ready. 
The  Woman  hunches  on  the  stone  at  RC,  her  body  and  spirit 
drained  dry  of  feeling.  The  Girl  flings  herself  to  her  knees  at 
the  left  of  The  Woman.) 

THE  GIRL.  Vicente?  Did  you  see  Vicente?  Did  he  speak? 
THE  WOMAN.  (Staring.)  I  saw  Vicente  .  .  .  yes.  And  yes  .  .  . 

he  spoke. 
THE  GIRL.  (Grasping  the  hands  of  The  Woman.)  Speak!  What 

does  he  say?  What  are  his  words? 
THE  WOMAN.  ".  .  .  Weep  no  sad  tears  for  me  ...  for  I  must 

do  what  I  must  do."  (Pauses,  her  withered  hands  listless  in  her 

lap.)    This   said  Vicente,  too  —  and  then  no  more:   "Tell  them 

nothing  !  I  do  not  wish  ...  to  die  in  vain." 

(The  heavy  tread  of  MARCHING  FEET  continues  apace, 
and  the  PULSING  DRUM  marks  their  unrelenting  approach. 
The  Man  moves  down  to  The  Woman's  side.  Off  Right,  the 
First  Sentry  has  set  a  match  to  his  fire.  The  unseen  FLAMES 
CRACKLE  briskly  and  give  off  a  faint  REDDISH  GLOW.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  He  dies  in  vain,  all  the  same!  Our  captain  is 
safe  from  your  plot.  (With  a  jeer  and  a  gesture.)  But  your  hero 
is  now  being  dragged  to  this  wall.  So  cry  your  cries  !  And  weep 
your  tears  ! 

THE  WOMAN.  (Her  unwavering  eyes  fixed  toward  Right.)  The 
well  of  my  tears  ...  is  dry  .  .  .  long  since.  (Steadfastly.)  And 
you  mongrel  dogs  won't  hear  my  wails  ! 


Right,  the  fiery  FLAMES  leap  up,  slanting  tortuous 
shadows  across  the  pallor  ous  faces  of  the  watchers.  The 
MARCHING  FEET  and  THROBBING  DRUM  are  near  at 
hand.) 
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THE  GIRL.  (Appalled.)  They  come!  (Pointing.)  They  come! 

THE  MAN.  And  Vicente  walks  before  them. 

THE  GIRL.  How  straight  he  walks  .  .  .  and  bold. 

THE  WOMAN.  (With  dispassion  born  of  grief  gone  dry.)  When 

as  a  child  .  .  .  Vicente  played  a  game.  'Twas  called  .  .  .  "The 

Blindman's  Buff."  He  plays  it  now. 
THE  MAN.  (Quietly.)  Courage,  woman. 
SECOND  SENTRY.  What  good  is  courage  when  you're  dead? 

(Now  the  INCESSANT  DRUM  and  the  MARCHING  FEET 
approach  with  awesome  crescendo  to  a  place  off  Right — just 
beyond  the  range  of  vision — and  are  stilled  by  a  SHARP 
COMMAND.) 

THE  SHARP  COMMAND.  (Off  Right.)  Marksmen  .  .  .  halt! 
About  .  .  .  face!  (After  a  short  silence.)  Place  the  prisoner! 
There !  Against  the  wall ! 

(The  DRUM  begins  a  muffled,  fierce  tattoo;  and  three  pairs 
of  BOOTS  SCRAPE  over  the  sands  to  an  unseen  segment  of 
the  wall.  The  Woman,  The  Girl,  and  The  Man  strain  per- 
ceptibly forward,  peering  toward  the  Right.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  (Tauntingly.)  You  people  do  not  fight  behind 

your  wall — you  only  die  against  it ! 
THE  MAN.  If  there  be  need  ...  a  thousand  more  will  come  .  .  . 

to  take  Vicente's  place!  Till  freedom  comes  back  to  our  shores! 
THE  GIRL.  How  quiet  .  .  .  how  simply  ...  he  stands !  As  though 

carved  from  the  stones  of  the  wall  itself. 
THE  WOMAN.  (Her  lips  mumbling  the  words.)  My  son  .  .  .  my 

son  ...  let  me  die  with  my  son. 
THE  MAN.  (A  restraining  hand  on  her  arm.)  When  whoever  dies 

...  in  a  cause  that  is  free  ...  a  little  of  each  of  us  dies.  Like 

a  leaf  shook  down  from  a  tall,  staunch  tree  ...  in  the  path  of 

the  tempest's  rage. 

(For  a  moment,  the  DRUMBEAT  ceases;  and  the  SHARP 
COMMAND  sounds  out  across  the  clearing.) 

THE  SHARP  COMMAND.  Hear,  now!  What  says  the  proclama- 
tion? 

ANOTHER  VOICE.  (Impersonal,  hurried.)  "For  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  constituted  authority  .  .  .  Vicente  Attardi  ...  of 
the  fishing  village  of  Arretto  .  .  .  shall  forthwith  die!  ... 
Captain  Frenza,  Commanding." 

(The  Woman  comes  painfully  to  her  feet,  her  hands  out- 
stretched,  imploring.  The  Girl  leans  tensely  forward  on  her 
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knees.  The  Man  removes  his  cap.  The  DRUM  renews  its 
throbbing,  like  a  thing  alive.) 

THE  SHARP  COMMAND.  You  have  heard  the  charge.  (Rolling 
the  words,  then  clipping  them  short.)  Marksmen!  Ready  your 
guns  .  .  .  take  aim  .  .  .  and  Are ! 

(There  comes  the  concerted  CRACK  OF  THE  RIFLES,  and 
the  DRUM  is  suddenly  still.  The  Woman's  arms  are  across 
her  waist,  as  if  she  herself  felt  the  bullets'  tear.  Then  she 
sinks  to  her  knees,  her  head  bowed  low  in  a  murmured  prayer.) 

THE  WOMAN.  Vicente!  My  son!  May  the  angels  of  heaven  .  .  . 

reach  down  .  .  .  for  your  soul. 
THE  GIRL.   (Staring  to  the  wall — and  beyond.)   Now  my  Love 

steals  away  ...  to  the  long,  long  Night. 

(She  buries  her  face  in  her  hands  and  weeps.  The  Man  re- 
places his  cap  and  stands  silent.  Off  Right,  the  FIRE  seems 
spent;  and  its  blood-red  GLOW  dies  down  .  .  .  and  down.) 

THE  SHARP  COMMAND.  Shoulder  arms!  .  .  .  To  your  left  .  .  . 
and  march ! 

(The  DRUM  renews  a  heavy,  solemn  beat;  the  BOOTED 
FEET  resume  their  march;  and  soon  they  are  heard  no  more. 
The  Second  Sentry  reshoulders  his  gun  and  steps  toward  the 
watchers.  His  voice  is  cold,  indifferent.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  The  body  is  yours — to  take  if  you  wish. 

(He  turns  to  leave.  Suddenly,  the  WHISTLE — the  sailor's 
chantey — floats  up  from  the  slope  beyond  the  wall.  The  Girl 
rises  quickly;  and  the  Sentry  turns  back,  listening.) 

THE  GIRL.  The  signal!  (Racing  to  the  wall  UC.)  The  "Red 
Gull."  (Ascending  the  stones  and  excitedly  pointing.)  Down 
there!  At  the  pier!  The  ship  prepares  to  sail! 

(The  Man  moves  up  and  mounts  the  stones  beside  her.) 

See?  The  searchlights  play  upon  her  prow.  And  stab  the  black 
waters  beyond. 

THE  MAN.  The  "Red  Gull"  moves!  Her  anchor's  up!  The  ship's 
moving  out  in  the  bay ! 

(The  Second  Sentry  returns  a  step  and  laughs  in  triumph,  as 
if  at  some  monstrous  jest.) 

SECOND  SENTRY.  'Tis  true!  The  old  ship  sails  to  the  open  sea. 
And  our  captain's  safe  upon  her  decks!  There  are  fifteen  men 
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to  guard  him  well — and  fifteen  more  to  sail  her.  (Points  to  the 
wall  off  Right.)  But  there  lies  the  end  of  the  thing  you  planned. 
And  Death  only  laughs  at  your  puny  plot ! 

(He  moves  away  and  disappears  at  Right,  his  mocking  laughter 
trailing  him  into  the  darkness.  The  Girl  turns  front,  fighting 
back  a  rising  hysteria.) 

THE  GIRL.  Then  Death  will  laugh  twice!  For  Vicente's  avenged! 

(Her  countenance  upward.)  Do  you  hear,  Vicente?  Avenged! 
THE  MAN.  (His  voice  no  longer  tired.)  Their  captain  and  thirty 

will  die!  (Comes  down  to  The  Woman.)  Do  you  hear,  Woman? 

'Tis  a  fair  exchange  .  .  .  for  a  sad  night's  work  1 
THE  GIRL.  It  is  fair! 

(She  comes  down  from  the  stones  and  looks  to  the  wall  where 
her  loved  one  lies.) 

Even  Vicente  would  have  favored  such  odds.  And  gloried  in  the 

vengeance. 
THE  WOMAN.  (On  her  knees.)  Vengeance  .  .  .  can  never  return 

my  son  ...  to  my  arms. 
THE  GIRL.   (Her  hand  to  her  throat.)   But  it  chokes  down  the 

pain.  And  turns  back  the  sword  to  the  conqueror's  throat. 

(The  Woman  seems  not  to  have  heard.  Her  eyes  stare  up  to 
an  unknown  void,  and  her  hands  clench  tight  with  a  deep- 
searing  fervor.) 

THE  WOMAN.  Hear  me,  whatever  gods  that  be !  Who  reaps  the 
seeds  that  are  sown  by  the  vengeance  wind?  Not  the  old.  Not 
the  dead — nor  the  dying.  'Tis  the  young — and  the  unborn  young 
— who  must  harvest  the  worms  of  this  soul-eating  thing!  (Her 
words  soaring  up  to  a  passion-wrought  pitch.)  Tell  them  all! 
Teach  them  now  .  .  .  ere  Time  runs  out  in  Oblivion's  brink 
.  .  .  that  the  cup  of  hate  is  an  empty  cup.  And  let  them  drink 
deep  of  the  glass  of  forgiving! 

(An  anguish  races  through  her;  she  lowers  her  head  and 
speaks  no  more.) 

THE  MAN.  (Kindly.)  It  is  ended.  Come. 

(He  steps  forward,  bends,  and  slowly  raises  The  Woman  to 
her  feet.) 

Vicente  awaits  us,  there  by  the  wall.  Let  us  bear  him  away  to 
some  silent  place  .  .  .  where  the  soft  winds  sing  from  the  sea 
he  loved  .  .  .  and  the  endless  reach  to  the  lonely  stars  is  as  near 
as  the  face  of  God. 
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(Sadly,  they  move  toward  their  mournful  task.  The  WIND 
moans  forlornly  along  the  wall;  a  merciful  cloud  blots  the 
moon's  gentle  rays,  and  all  is  DARKNESS  .  .  .  and  imper- 
turbable silence.  The  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


by  GENEVIEVE  DICKINSON 

Head  of  the  Dramatics  Department 

William  Fleming  High  School,  Roanoke,  Virginia 


OF  COURSE,  there  are  many  ways  of  staging  a  play  like  THE 
WALL.  With  a  few  well-positioned  spotlights  to  fade  in  and 
put  upon  the  players,  seated  upon  stools  and  dressed  completely 
in  black,  this  poetic  drama  could  readily  serve  as  a  highly  effec- 
tive "platform  reading,"  This  presentational  style  of  staging  was 
recently  used  on  tour  by  the  Charles  Laughton-Paul  Gregory  or- 
ganization; and  if  you  have  seen  such  of  their  shows  as  "John 
Brown's  Body,"  "Don  Juan  in  Hell,"  or  the  "Caine  Mutiny  Court- 
Martial,"  you  know  how  simple  but  memorable  this  kind  of  thing 
can  be.  Carefully  cued  sound-effects  play  a  meaningful  role  in  a 
production  of  this  nature,  but  these  are  not  difficult  to  acquire  or 
improvise. 

If  a  more  traditional  type  of  production  is"  desired,  a  cyclo- 
rama — the  darker  the  better — is  the  logical  background.  Two  plain, 
oblong  benches,  one  at  RC  and  the  other  at  LC,  will  serve  as  the 
"rectangular  stones."  A  round  bench  at  DR  will  suggest  the 
"rotted  tree  stump";  and  a  small  profile  of  a  "gnarled,  graying 
tree"  can  be  cut  from  corrugated  cardboard  arid  positioned  at  L 
or  ULC.  For  Zohar's  lookout  perch  UC,  any  kind  of  steps-and- 
platform  unit  will  afford  some  extra  variations  in  acting  levels. 
Since  an  actual,  physical  representation  of  the  wall  itself  can  be 
eliminated  entirely  (and  I  stress  this  possibility  very  strongly), 
The  Sailor  can  make  his  entrance  and  his  exit  directly  over  this 
steps-and-landing  arrangement.  The  spoken  allusions  to  the  wall 
and  consistent  pantomime  by  the  actors  with  reference  to  it  will 
make  it  easily  possible  for  members  of  the  audience  to  create  and 
place  the  wall  in  their  imaginations. 


A  MORE  REALISTIC  TREATMENT 

In  discussing  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  staging  of  THE 
WALL,  the  author  had  at  first  planned  to  use  only  a  single,  un- 
broken wall  segment  which  would  run  across  from  Right  to  Left 
on  a  line  parallel  with  the  footlights,  but  at  some  distance  upstage 
from  it.  For  a  wall  of  this  kind,  two  ordinary  stage  flats — either 
5'  x  12'  or  6'  x  12',  could  be  turned  on  their  sides  and  painted  to 
suggest  stones  and  mortar. 
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PLAYS  FOR  PLAYERS 
AN  ANGLED  WALL 


It  soon  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  the  use  of  two  angled  wall 
segments  would  prove  more  interesting  and  advantageous.  In  gen- 
eral, these  two  flats — trapezoidal  in  shape — could  be  about  10'  or  12' 
in  length.  At  their  upstage  ends,  they  would  converge  to  a  point 
slightly  Left  of  Center  and  would  be  about  SVz'  or  6'  high;  at  their 
downstage  ends,  they  would  be  about  6l/2f  or  7'  high.  Such  seg- 
ments would  probably  be  easier  to  handle  technically;  and  in  an 
aesthetic  sense,  they  would  certainly  be  more  dynamic.  Further, 
the  resultant  converging  of  oblique  lines  would  add  to  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  play ;  for  walls  thus  angled  and  with  forced  perspec- 
tive would  subtly  convey  the  idea  that  some  Overpowering  Force 
or  Fate  is  moving  inexorably  in  upon  the  characters,  cornering 
and  finally  entrapping  them. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  the  elevation  of  the  author's  original 
floor  plan  looked  something  like  this : 


ELEVATION  SKETCH  (Tentative)  for  "THE  WALL" 


THE  CONTEST  SETTING 

When  we  finally  got  down  to  the  business  of  actually  designing 
and  constructing  our  setting,  of  course,  we  were  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent  by  all  of  these  possibilities.  We  had  the 
talent  and  the  facilities,  and  we  favored  the  simplified-realistic 
approach. 

Since  we  were  required  to  work  with  a  curtain  cyclorama  in  the 
background  (a  District  and  State  rule  in  Virginia),  and  since  we 
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would  be  allowed  only  five  minutes  in  which  to  put  up  and  then 
strike  the  set,  we  naturally  had  to  work  with  materials  which  could 
be  moved  easily  and  quickly.  For  the  wall,  we  used  beaverboard 
flats,  1'  high  and  5'  wide;  and  each  was  set  and  anchored  on  its 
own  easel-type  stand.  One  simple  lashline  was  rigged  across  the 
back  o£  the  entire  wall,  at  a  height  of  about  5'  above  the  floor. 
The  tops  o£  the  flats  were  uneven  so  as  to  heighten  the  "crumbling 
wall"  effect. 

For  Zohar's  lookout  elevation  UC,  we  made  a  large  papier-mache 
rock  in  two  sections.  We  constructed  these  sections  on  frames 
shaped  with  chicken  wire ;  and  over  the  wire,  we  pasted  on  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  which  had  been  dipped  in  Casco,  a  pre- 
pared glue.  After  the  rock  sections  had  dried,  we  painted  them  a 
brownish  gray,  with  shadows.  Under  our  lights  and  viewed  from 
a  distance,  they  made  very  convincing  rocks.  In  similar  fashion, 
we  made  smaller  rocks  for  LC  and  RC,  as  well  as  a  round  tree 
stump  about  IVa'  high  for  placement  at  DR.  We  also  made  a  small, 
stunted  tree — with  only  a  few  branches — and  placed  it  ULC.  Under 
lights,  it  cast  an  effective  shadow  on  the  wall.  We  positioned  a 
set  of  steps  near  the  rock  UC,  thus  making  action  on  several  levels 
possible. 

THE  LIGHTING 

We  illuminated  the  stage  with  dark  blue  spotlights,  interspersed 
with  four  baby  floodlights  which  were  masked  with  dark  gray 
gelatine.  I  used  a  bit  of  amber  light  and  let  it  "creep  in"  after  the 
first  scene  between  the  sentries;  it  then  was  dimmed  up  or  down 
as  the  moonlight  presumably  fluctuated  through  the  clouds.  With 
this  lighting,  the  play  was  striking  in  the  starkness  of  its  mood. 
For  the  "fire"  which  the  First  Sentry  is  supposed  to  light  off  Right, 
we  used  a  baby  floodlight,  masked  with  red  gelatine  and  held  by 
one  of  the  stage  crew.  When  the  "fire"  was  "up,"  he  passed  his 
hand  and  outstretched  fingers  across  in  front  of  the  floodlight  in 
a  continuous,  flickering  motion.  This  light,  off  in  the  wings  at 
Right,  was  directed  across  and  upon  the  segment  of  the  wall  visible 
atUR. 

THE  COSTUMES 

I  was  uncertain  for  a  time  as  to  the  correct  uniforms  for  the 
First  and  Second  Sentries.  I  wanted  them  to  be  different  and  not 
identifiable  with  any  certain  country.  We  finally  decided  upon 
midnight  blue  coats  from  some  discarded  Marine  Corps  uniforms 
used  in  World  War  I.  These  had  a  very  thin  piping  of  red  down 
the  front  and  the  customary  brass  buttons,  but  they  were  quite 
unlike  the  present-day  Marine  Corps  tunics.  Under  lights,  they 
appeared  black.  The  boys  playing  these  roles  used  their  own  black 
trousers,  tucked  and  bloused  into  Marine  marching  boots.  Their 
helmets  were  painted  black,  and  a  short  cape  was  slung  over  the 
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shoulder  of  the  Second  Sentry  to  give  him  visual  distinction  from 
the  First.  Other  costumes  were  no  problem  at  all. 

SOUND  EFFECTS 

For  the  marching  feet  of  the  firing  squad,  we  used  a  contrap- 
tion constructed  for  us  at  one  of  our  local  radio  stations.  Small 
square  pieces  of  wood,  I"  x  1"  x  5",  were  strung  with  strong 
twine  on  a  wooden  frame  approximately  18"  x  18"  square.  When 
the  sound  of  marching  feet  began,  a  stagehand  grasped  the  frame 
in  his  hands  and  struck  the  bottoms  of  the  wooden  pieces  flat  | 
against  the  groundcloth  at  an  appropriate  tempo.  Then — as  the  / 
marching  grew  nearer  and  louder — the  device  was  briskly  and 
rhythmically  struck  against  the  floor  itself.  For  rifle  fire,  we  used 
three  metal  rods  (three  to  impart  a  "squad"  effect)  whipped 
sharply  against  a  taut  leather  pillow.  A  "live"  drum  was  used,  but 
our  wind  effect  was  supplied  from  a  recording.  A  good  substitute 
"wind"  can  be  created  by  rotating  a  cylinder,  such  as  an  old  nail 
keg,  against  a  strip  of  painted  scenic  canvas  or  muslin — varying 
the  tautness  of  the  cloth  and  the  speed  of  the  cylinder's  rotation. 

If  producing  groups  prefer  to  reproduce  sound  effects  for  THE 
WALL  from  amplified  recordings,  it  is  suggested  that  they  ex- 
amine the  catalogs  of  "Major  Records,"  distributed  by  Thomas  J. 
Valentino,  Inc.,  150  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York; 
and  "Speedy-Q  Sound  Effects,"  from  Gennett  Records,  Post  Office 
Box  38,  Foulke  Station,  Richmond,  Indiana.  Specifically,  the  fol- 
lowing records  will  prove  to  be  helpful : 

MAJOR  RECORD  NO.  5030  B:  "Long  Snare  Drum  Roll  for 
Execution." 

MAJOR  RECORD  NO.  5046  A:  "Execution  Drum  and  Vol- 
ley of  Rifles." 

MAJOR  RECORD  NO.  5048  B:  "Command  to  March,  March- 
ing Men,"  etc. 

MAJOR  RECORD  NO.  5006  A:  "Wind  (Continuous)." 

GENNETT  SOUND  EFFECTS  RECORD  NO.  1084  B:  "In- 
fantry; Marching;  One  Volley,"  etc. 

SPEEDY-Q  RECORD  NO.  7871  A:  "Fire  No.  1;  Bonfire," 
etc. 

THE  PROPERTIES 
BROUGHT  ON 

flashlight,  several  coins,  rifle  (First  Sentry,  from  DL) 
flashlight,  rifle  (Second  Sentry,  from  DR) 
walking  stick  (The  Crippled  One,  from  DL) 

**** 
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It  is  emphasized  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  represent  only 
one  director's  handling  o£  the  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  and 
sound  effects  for  THE  WALL.  They  are  not  set  down  here  as 
being  the  only  or  even  the  best  ways  of  achieving  the  desired 
results.  There  is  no  limit  upon  the  director's  ingenuity  and  artistry; 
and  the  staging  and  directing  of  this  play  can  oifer  full  and  excit- 
ing scope  to  both. 


Sound  Effect  of 
"MARCHING 
SOLDIERS" 


TOP 
VIEW 


USE  STRONG  CORD  OR  WIRE. 


(See  Page 
450.) 


WOODEN  PEGS-1" 
thick  by  5"  or  6"  long  - 
may  be  round  or  square. 


MAKE  FRAME 
OF  1" x  4" 
LUMBER. 


TO  OPERATE:  Strike  bottoms  of 
wooden  pegs  against  flat  sur- 
face in  rhythmical  beat. 
Experiment  with  force  of 
impact  and  with  various 
materials  as  sounding 
board. 


SOUND  EFFECT  of 
TIRING  SQUAD" 


Experiment  With  AH 
Effects  To  Determine 
Proper  Distance  from 
Scene  of  Action! 


CAUTION:  KEEP 
FACES  TURNED  AWAY 
FROM  EXPLOSION! 


THREE  METAL  RODS,  gripped  firmly 
and  evenly  in  the  hand,  are  struck 
forcefully  against  a  leather  pillow  or 
cushion  ,  .  . 


BLANK  .22  CALIBRE  CARTRIDGES  are 
(OR)  fired   from   pistols   into  a  metal  con- 

tainer or  old  oil  drum  %  full  of  water. 


Burst  three  or  four  PAPER 
BAGS  simultaneously.  .  .  . 


"FLAMES 
CRACKLING' 


Crumple  sheets  of  cello- 
phane; amplify  over  mi- 
crophone. Experiment  by 
working  the  effect  at 
varying  distances  from 
the  "mike/1 


RECTANGULAR  "STONE"  OR  "ROCK"  CONSTRUCTION 


Cover  rectangular  wooden 
frame  or  reinforced  apple 
box  with  chicken  wire,  two 
or  three  layers  of  news- 
paper strips  soaked  in  glue 
size,  and  a  final  covering 
of  burlap  or  muslin;  then 
paint. 


FOOT-IRON  - 


STAGE 
SCREW 


ANCHOR  "ROCK"  OR  "STONE"  securely  to  floor  by  means  of  foot-irons  and  stage 
screws.  This  is  especially  important  in  a  play  like  "THE  WALL/1  in  which  the 
momentum  of  the  actors— as  they  are  pushed  onto  or  thrown  against  the  "rock" 
—is  likely  to  dislodge  the  structure  and  thereby  shatter  the  illusion. 


SOME  OUTLINES  FOR  STAGE  " TREES/' "STUMPS,"  ETC. 


(Especially  useful  in  designing  settings  for 
plays  like  "THREE  ON  A  BENCH,"  "THE 
SEEKERS,"  "THE  WALL,"  and  similar  works 
requiring  an  exterior  locale.) 


PROCEDURE  FOR  MAKING  A  "PROFILE  TREE":  (1)  Develop  sketch 
m  terms  of  bold  and  simple  strokes;  (2)  prepare  a  "postcard"  model 
of  drawing,  and  lay  it  out  in  small  squares  in  order  to  insure  accurate 
proportions  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  transferring  design  onto 
larger  area;  (3)  transfer  outline  of  sketch  onto  flat  piece  of  wallboard 
or  plywood  of  desired  size;  (4)  use  a  coping  saw,  sabre-saw,  or  "cut- 
all"  in  cutting  out  shape  of  design;  (5)  paint  "tree"  appropriately  in 
terms  of  remainder  of  setting,  and  (6)  anchor  to  position  by  means 
of  scenery  jacks. 
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Modern  Farce 


A  Modern  American  Farce  in  One  Act 


WILLIAM  A.  KUEHL,  from  whose  typewriter  came  Sunstroke,  has 
been  enthusiastic  about  "play  acting"  ever  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  sit  up  by  himself  in  a  movie-theatre  seat.  He  would  —  and  still 
does  —  stage  amateur  theatricals  whenever  the  slightest  opportunity 
presents  itself.  His  early  writing  efforts  were  rewarded  by  publica- 
tion of  some  of  his  poetry  in  Child  Life  magazine. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Kuehl  was  graduated  from  Northwestern  University 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  speech.  In  1955,  he  received 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree.  While  he  was  at  Northwestern,  it  was 
Alvina  Krause  who  inspired  him  in  acting,  and  Edward  Hungerford 
who  stimulated  and  guided  his  writing  endeavors. 

Playwright  Kuehl  has  served  two  years  in  the  Army;  and  for 
two  seasons,  he  has  acted  in  summer  stock  at  Eagles  Mere,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  presently  at  work  writing  dialogue  and  lyrics  for  a  new 
musical  revue  to  be  given  as  the  one-hundredth  production  at  the 
Eagles  Mere  Playhouse.  He  concludes  with  this  whimsical  note: 
"And  now  I  am  ready  to  begin  the  Big  Adventure  which  every 
young,  single,  and  twenty-five-year-old  man  looks  forward  to.  I 
sail  for  Italy  at  the  end  of  May  and  plan  no  particular  return." 


SUNSTROKE.   ©1956  and  1957,  by  Row,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"SUNSTROKE,"  A  ONE-ACT  FARCE  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


ONLY  a  self-styled  genius  like  lively,  imaginative  Isabella 
would  ever  have  thought  of  planning  a  "Rain  Party"  on  the 
lawn.  Unfortunately,  it's  only  half  an  hour  till  party  time;  and 
the  sun  is  still  shining  brightly!  Desperate,  Isabella  enlists  the 
aid  of  her  friends — Mary  Jo,  a  giggler  with  a  passion  for 
Marlon  Brando,  and  William  Richard  ("W.  R."),  a  somewhat 
slow-thinking  football  star — to  help  her  make  a  quick  change- 
over to  a  "Sun  Party."  Matters  are  complicated  because  Isa- 
bella's mother,  Mrs.  Weiskopf,  has  forbidden  "W.  R."  to  enter 
the  house.  Cotton-brained  but  interested  in  self-improvement, 
she  doesn't  want  Isabella  associating  with  this  football  player, 
whom  she  considers  "nice — but  subnormal." 

In  consequence,  the  three  teen-agers  feel  compelled  to  elude 
and  hoodwink  Mrs.  Weiskopf  through  a  series  of  mad  escapades 
in  which  "W.  R."  is  pushed  out  the  window,  the  sun  porch  is 
covered  with  a  sea  of  balloons  and  umbrellas,  and  Mary  Jo  is 
hopelessly  entangled  in  a  network  of  crepe  paper  streamers. 
Brenda,  the  robustious  maid,  is  drafted  into  Isabella's  frenzied 
preparations.  Even  Mrs.  Weiskopf  eventually  is  caught  up  in  the 
whirl.  Telephoning  the  Weather  Bureau,  she  orders  some  rain! 
"Just  send  up  one  of  your  little  planes  with  some  dry  ice. 
Thank  you." 

While  "W.  R."  and  Mary  Jo  rehearse  their  dance-entertain- 
ment routine  of  "Song  for  a  Rainy  Day,"  Isabella  suddenly  dis- 
covers a  way  to  make  the  coming  of  rain  a  certainty:  she  asks 
Geronimo,  the  Weiskopf  yardman  who  Is  one-sixteenth  Indian, 
to  lead  everybody  In  the  "Apache  Dance  of  Rain." 

The  ritual  fails,  of  course;  but  at  least  Mrs.  Weiskopf  discov- 
ers to  her  amazement  that  "W.  R."  has  been  in  and  out  of  her 
house  all  afternoon.  Delightedly  deciding  that,  after  all,  he 
must  be  a  pretty  bright  lad  to  have  deceived  her  so  cleverly, 
she  cordially  "accepts"  him  info  the  family.  Then  suddenly — 
without  warning — the  rain  does  begin  to  fall!  The  guests  are 
arriving,  and  the  day  is  saved. 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO    APPEAR    IN    THE    PLAY,    "SUNSTROKE,"    INCLUDE   THE    FOLLOWING 

TWO    MEN    AND    SIX    WOMEN 

ISABELLA  WEISKOPF 

A  High  School  Girl;  Daring,  Inventive,  Overdramatic 

MARY  JO 

Her  friend;  Less  Imaginative)  but  Equally  Pretty;  16 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  ("W.  R.11) 

A  Pleasant  Fellow;  Lacks  Conversational  Brilliance;  16 

MRS.  WEISKOPF 

An  Absent-Minded  "Self -Improver";  a  Steady  Talker;  40 

BRENDA 

The  Cook  and  Maid — Happy  to  the  Point  of  Giddiness 

GERONIMO 

A  Neighborhood  Yardman;  Part  Indian  and  Proud  of  It 

ELEANOR  FOGEL 

A  Dumpy,  Slightly  "Dippy"  Character;  in  Her  Thirties 

NEVA  RINGENBERGER 

Eleanor's  Friend;  Equally  Dumpy  and  "Dippy";  about  30 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  PLACE:  THE  SUN  PORCH  OF  THE  WEISKOPF  HOME  IN  A  "CLEAN-CUT" 
AMERICAN  COMMUNITY. 

THE  TIME;  SUMMER;  EARLY  AFTERNOON. 
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The  Setting 


IS  THE  PORCH  OF  THE  WEISKOPF  HOME  IN  A  "CLEAN-CUT"  COMMUNITY. 

ALIGHT,  airy  place,  the  room  has  been  attractively  arranged  with 
cheerful,  comfortable  sun-porch  furnishings.  Ideally,  this  porch 
should  have  several  windows;  however,  only  one  is  really  necessary. 
This  is  placed  In  the  rear  wall,  near  the  corner  at  Upstage  Right.  Advis- 
edly, it  should  be  equipped  with  draperies  which  can  be  drawn  to  cut 
off  the  view  when  the  view  is  not  necessary.  (Actually,  the  yard  and 
lawn  beyond  the  window  are  not  visible;  therefore,  actors  passing  be- 
yond the  outside  of  the  window  should  walk  on  their  knees  so  as  to 
appear  lower  than  the  level  of  the  window  sill  itself.) 

Upstage  Left  of  Center,  also  in  the  rear  wall,  there  is  a  door  which 
opens  onto  a  landing  and  an  unseen  stairs  by  which  one  may  presumably 
descend  to  the  yard  outside.  Another  door,  at  Downstage  Left,  gives 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

A  couch  stands  near  Center.  At  Left,  slightly  upstage,  is  an  easy 
chair.  There  is  a  table — a  very  small  one — at  Downstage  Left,  below 
the  doorway.  In  the  corner  at  Upstage  Left  is  a  hall-tree.  At  Downstage 
Right  stands  a  stepladder.  Assorted  pictures,  hangings,  and  other  ap- 
propriate wall  decorations  may  be  added  to  enhance  the  recreational 
atmosphere  of  the  room.  There  is  a  dial  telephone  on  the  table  DL. 


PLAIN    SKY  0RCYCLORAMA 


INTERIOR    BACKING 


-TO    YARD 


WINDOW 


1 

—  1  1 

so 

FA 

1 

1 

STEPLADDER 


EASY  CHAIR 

(TO  KITCHEN)  -».  \ 


FLOOR   PIRN          "SUNSTROKE"  FURNITURE 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Sunstroke." 
Prospective  producers,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, must  obtain  written  consent  from  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to  use  this 
play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for  stage, 
radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:  THE  SUN  PORCH  OF  THE  WEISKOPF  HOME  IN 
A  "CLEAN-CUT"  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  WHERE 
THERE  IS  NO  LABOR  TROUBLE,  NO  HOUSING  PROB- 
LEM, OR  NO  INTERNATIONAL  COMPLICATIONS. 
(THERE  ARE  SUCH  PLACES!?) 

TIME:  SUMMER;  ABOUT  TWO  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  AFTER- 
NOON. 


rpHE  CURTAINS  OPEN.  The  SUN  IS  SHINING  brightly 
J,  beyond  the  window  UR.  The  room  is  empty,  its  appearance 
neatly  in  order — but  not  for  long.  After  a  moment,  a  sack  of 
candy  kisses  is  tossed  in  through  the  open  window  and  lands 
with  a  thud  on  the  floor  inside.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a 
sack  of  new  balloons,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  package  of  uncut 
crepe  paper,  and  a  packet  of  straight  pins. 
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There  is  another  brief  pause.  Then  ISABELLA  cautiously 
raises  her  head  into  view  outside  the  window  UR.  WILLIAM 
RICHARD'S  head  appears  in  the  window  next,  then  MARY 
JO'S.  Isabella,  Mary  Jo,  and  William  Richard  ("W.  R")  are 
all  high  school  students,  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  All  are 
dressed  exactly  alike  in  Lew's,  sweat  shirts — plain,  colored,  or 
with  school  lettering — white  socks,  saddle  oxfords  or  loafers. 

Isabella  is  the  leader  of  the  group.  She  has  ideas;  the  others 
follow  them.  Her  tendency  is  to  be  somewhat  overdramatic  at 
times.  Neither  Mary  Jo  nor  William  Richard  exhibits  excessive 
intelligence.  Mary  Jo  is  a  giggler;  that  is  her  means  of  self- 
expression.  William  Richard  is  a  healthy,  reasonably  pleasant 
adolescent;  he  may  even  be  charming  someday — in  an  athletic 
sort  of  way. 

The  two  girls  survey  the  room  with  quick,  uneasy  glances  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  unoccupied;  then  they  notice  that  William 
Richard  has  raised  his  head  up  between  theirs. 

ISABELLA.  (Hissing.)  Down!  (Pushing  William  Richard's  head 
down  and  out  of  sight.)  Stay  down ! 

(Mary  Jo  and  Isabella  take  another  hasty  glance  at  the  room 
and  then  lower  themselves  out  of  sight.  Very  soon,  the  door 
ULC — the  one  from  the  yard  outside — slowly  opens.  ISA- 
BELLA sticks  her  head  inside,  looks  around  the  room,  seems 
satisfied  that  no  one  else  is  present,  slips  inside  quickly,  and 
motions  to  Mary  Jo  to  follow,  whispering  loudly.) 

Come  on!  Quick! 

(MARY  JO  jumps  into  the  room  at  ULC,  closes  the  door  be- 
hind her,  and  leans  against  it,  breathing  hard.) 

MARY  JO.  (In  a  hoarse  whisper.)  I  wonder  where  your  mother — 

ISABELLA.  Schssh! 

MARY  JO.  (More  loudly.)  Well,  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  talk  now. 

ISABELLA.  (Commandingly.)  Schssh!  (Mary  Jo  subsides.  Isa- 
bella runs  stealthily  to  window  UR  and  pulls  draperies  shut;  she 
then  tiptoes  across  to  DL,  opens  door,  and  looks  off  to  see  if 
anyone  is  approaching  from  that  direction.  Satisfied,  she  closes 
door  and  turns  significantly  to  Mary  Jo.)  All  clear. 

(Mary  Jo  opens  door  ULC  and  stands  aside,  making  room  for 
William  Richard  to  enter.  Isabella  raises  her  voice  slightly.) 

Now.  (No  one  appears.)  NOW ! 

(There  is  a  short  pause,  then  WILLIAM  RICHARD  shuffles 
in  uneasily  at  ULC.) 

WILLIAM   RICHARD.    (Entering.)    Isabella,  you'd  think  I  had 
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false  teeth  or  ingrown  toenails  or  some  other  social  disease. 
(Plaintively.)  I  hope  that  someday  I  can  walk  in  your  front  door 
without — ! 

(Isabella  and  Mary  Jo  both  make  a  lunge  for  him,  catch  him  by 
the  arms,  and  propel  him  C,  behind  the  couch.  His  protests 
grow  more  voluble.) 

I'm  being  maltreated!  I'm  being  abused! 

ISABELLA.  Quiet!  (As  she  and  Mary  Jo  push  William  Richard 
down  and  out  of  sight  behind  the  couch.)  There,  Now,  no  unnec- 
essary talk  out  of  you,  W.  R.  You  know  we  have  to  play  this 
"cool."  It's  sure  death  for  me  if  Mother-angel  finds  you  here. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  have  been  declared  "off 
limits.'' 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (From  behind  the  couch.)  Your  mother's 
going  to  make  me  a  neurotic. 

ISABELLA.  If  you  could  only  have  made  at  least  five  minutes  of 
brilliant  conversation  when  you  first  met  her!  (Picking  up 
articles  previously  tossed  in  through  window.)  Mother  loves 
brilliant  conversation.  (Piling  balloons,  crepe  paper,  scissors, 
candy  kisses,  and  packet  of  pins  downstage  in  front  of  couch.) 
Just  one  witticism,  one  pearl  of  wisdom — that's  all  I  asked  for. 

MARY  JO.  (Surprised.)  From  him?  W.  R.? 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  I  couldn't  think  of  any  good  words. 

ISABELLA.  You  mean  you  couldn't  think  of  any  words.  You 
didn't  even  open  your  mouth;  you  just  sort  of — slobbered! 
Mother  was  frightened  to  death. 

(Mary  Jo  kneels  on  couch — near  left  end  of  it — and  looks 
down  behind  it  at  William  Richard.) 

MARY  JO.  (Giggling.)  Isn't  he  cute? 

ISABELLA.  Of  course  he  is.  That's  the  only  reason  I  put  up  with 

him. 
MARY  JO.  Why,  he's  almost  as  cute  as  Marlon  Brando!  (Throws 

herself   back    on    couch,   sighs   deeply.)    Oh,   Marlon,    Marlon, 

Marlon!  Do  you  even  know?  Or  care? 
ISABELLA.  Enough  of  this.  Now  we  get  to  work.  (Drops  to  her 

knees  in  front  of  couch  C,  picks  up  a  handful  of  balloons.)  First 

we  blow  up  balloons.  Mary  Jo,  here  are  some  balloons  for  you 

.  .  .  and  here  are  some  for  W.  R. 

(She  gives  balloons  to  Mary  Jo,  who  in  turn  drops  some  of 
them  over  the  back  of  couch  to  William  Richard.  During  the 
following  scene,  the  three  of  them  struggle  to  blow  up  the 
balloons.  Mary  Jo  and  Isabella  grow  red  in  the  face,  sputter, 
and  have  a  humorously  difficult  time.  The  conversation  con- 
tinues  without  interruption.) 

I  think  balloons  are  disgustingly  ordinary,  but  I  take  consolation 
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in  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  had  them  at  a  lawn  party  before. 
We're  going  to  tie  every  one  of  these  balloons  on  trees  out  in 
the  yard. 

MARY  JO.  (Sliding  down  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  floor  near 
left  oi  Isabella.)  Isn't  it  awful  the  way  things  worked  out?  You 
had  your  whole  party  planned  perfectly.  It  was  so  neat!  The 
most  beautiful — 

ISABELLA.  And  the  most  original — 

MARY  JO.  Yes,  the  most  original  party  anyone  had  ever  given. 
And  then  the  sun  had  to  go  and  shine ! 

ISABELLA.  Maybe  it'll  rain  yet.  There's  still  time.  (Glancing  at 
her  wrist  watch.)  No  one's  supposed  to  get  here  for  twenty-five 
minutes  yet.  (To  the  heavens;  dramatically.)  Oh,  come  on  and 
rain!  RAIN!  (To  Mary  Jo.)  It  would  have  been  the  most  original 
party  ever  given. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (From  behind  couch.)  I  liked  Carol  Chap- 
man's party — where  she  had  all  those  big  door  prizes. 

ISABELLA.  (Silencing  him.)  That  was  a  cheap,  commercial  way 
to  win  friends.  You  can't  say  I  didn't  use  lots  of  imagination 
when  I  planned  a  lawn  party  in  the  rain.  I  checked  with  the 
calendar  we  got  from  the  seed  store.  I  'phoned  the  radio  station 
to  check  on  the  weather  reports.  Everything  said,  "RAIN !" 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (Sticking  his  head  up  from  behind  couch.) 
Why  not  have  a  desert  party — with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink? 
Plates  and  glasses — all  empty.  Tell  everyone  that  it's  all  a 
mirage! 

(He  laughs  loudly  and  disappears  again  behind  the  couch.) 

MARY  JO.  (Ignoring  him.)  Isabella,  do  you  suppose  if  you  set  up 
the  garden  hose  with  the  sprinkler  going  full  blast — well,  do  you 
think  that  would  do  for  rain? 

ISABELLA.  I  never  accept  substitutes.  I  won't  lower  my  stand- 
ards. 

MARY  JO.  (Vastly  impressed.)  Oh,  Isabella,  I'm  so  proud  of  you! 

ISABELLA.  I'll  be  set  for  both  kinds  of  parties — rainy  and  sunny. 

MARY  JO.  You've  got  real  courage! 

ISABELLA.  Whatever  happens,  my  guests  shall  be  treated  to  a 
glamorous  and  unforgettable  occasion. 

MARY  JO.  (Close  to  emotional  tears.)  Oh,  Isabella,  I'm  so  proud 
to  be  your  friend! 

(Suddenly,  a  balloon  which  William  Richard  has  inflated  be- 
hind the  couch  gets  out  of  his  control,  snorts  out  of  his  hands 
with  a  loud  "blurp,"  and  flies  up  through  the  air.  There  is  a 
freighted  silence  as  the  two  girls  stare  front  and  tighten  their 
lips  indignantly;  then  William  Richard  sheepishly  raises  his 
head  above  the  back  of  the  couch  again.) 
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WILLIAM  RICHARD.  Sorry. 

ISABELLA.    (Icily.)   Mary  Jo,  is  there  something  we  can  give 

W.  R.  to  do  that  is  less  complicated  than  balloon-blowing? 
MARY  JO.  He  could  cut  crepe  paper. 

(The  sound  of  a  shrill  POLICE  WHISTLE  is  heard  from  off- 
stage Left.  William  Richard  bobs  up  again;  and  he  and  the 
two  girls  "freeze"  in  horror.  The  WHISTLE  is  heard  again. 
Isabella  rises  quickly.) 

ISABELLA.  Duck,  everybody!  It's  my  mother! 

(William  Richard  lets  out  a  yelp  of  terror.  The  WHISTLE  is 
heard  again,  followed  by  MRS.  WEISKOPF'S  CALL  of 
''Isabella!'9  There  is  another  terror-stricken  "freeze"  on  stage. 
Mary  Jo  starts  to  whimper.) 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  What'll  I  do?  Should  I  give  myself  up? 

ISABELLA.  Now,  don't  panic,  anybody.  W.  R.,  you  get  back  down 
behind  that  couch.  Mary  Jo,  you  lie  flat  along  the  front  of  it 
here  ...  so  Mother-angel  can't  see  underneath.  (Hurrying  to 
LC.)  I'll  keep  her  out  of  range. 

(Everyone  scrambles  into  position.  The  WHISTLE  and  MRS. 
WEISKOPF'S  CALL  of  "Isabella!"  are  heard  once  more— 
this  time  close  outside  the  door  DL.  Then  the  door  opens,  and 
MRS.  WEISKOPF  enters.  A  garrulous  woman  in  her  forties, 
Mrs.  Weiskopf  is  wearing  an  attractive  afternoon  dress,  com- 
fortable shoes,  and  glasses  and  carrying  a  book  in  one  hand;  in 
her  other  hand,  she  is  holding  a  police  whistle  which  is  sus- 
pended from  a  chain  around  her  neck.  Her  expression  is  pleas- 
ant, but  generally  rather  vacant.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Isabella,  where  on  earth  is  your  biology  text- 
book? I  thought  I  told  you  to  leave  your  schoolbooks  right  out 
in  plain  sight  .  .  .  where  I  could  read  them  when  I  wanted  to. 

ISABELLA.  (Pointing.)  What's  that  in  your  hand? 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Chemistry.  And  I  don't  feel  I'm  ready  for 
chemistry  yet.  I  want  to  get  all  I  can  out  of  your  biology  book 
first.  (Coming  to  Isabella's  left.)  It's  really  amazing  what  they 
teach  high  school  people  these  days.  I  had  no  idea  crustaceans 
could  be  so  fascinating ! 

ISABELLA.  Well,  the  biology  book  is  probably  in  the  living  room 
someplace. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I  thought  I  might  have  left  it  in  this  room. 
(Turns  and  begins  searching  on  and  under  the  very  small  table 
at  extreme  DL.  Isabella  watches  her,  but  occasionally  casts  an 
apprehensive  glance  toward  William  Richard  and  Mary  Jo.  Mrs. 
Weiskopf  continues  enthusiastically.)  I  spent  the  whole  morning 
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reading  in  here.  There's  so  much  to  read.  Why,  I  don't  have  a 
minute  to  lose — I've  got  to  work  fast.  I've  barely  tasted  the 
sciences!  And  I'm  so  eager  to  get  to  the  humanities.  (Concludes 
her  search  at  table,  turns  to  Isabella,  and  gives  her  thorough 
attention  for  a  moment.)  You  know,  Isabella,  I  always  feel  so 
inadequate  with  you.  You've  always  been  such  a  bright  little 
penny,  and  I'm  such  a  dull  old  dime.  I'm  constantly  amazed  that 
you're  mine!  (Peering  into  Isabella's  face.)  I  suppose  people  say 
you  get  your  intellect  from  your  father,  but  he's  really  not  very 
intelligent — it's  just  that  he  knows  so  much.  Most  people  think 
he  must  be  a  wizard  to  be  so  successful,  but  he's  really  only  very 
lucky. 

(She  resumes  her  search,  crossing  to  front  of  couch  C,  near 
left  end  of  it.  Isabella  hastily  follows,  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
divert  her  mother's  attention.) 

The  money  keeps  rolling  in  ...  and  your  father  is  so  confused! 
(Kneels  down  by  the  couch  and  comes  face  to  face  with  Mary  Jo, 
who  has  remained  silent  and  prone  on  the  floor.)  Mary  Jo  ... 
are  you  lying  on  my  biology  book? 

MARY  JO.  No,  Mrs.  Weiskopf . 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Gets  up.)  That's  strange.  (Moves  across 
Mary  Jo  to  right  end  of  couch,  stops,  and  turns.)  Mary  Jo,  if 
you're  tired,  lie  down  on  the  couch.  Don't  be  afraid  of  getting 
the  cushions  dirty. 

MARY  JO.  But  I— I  like  the  floor,  Mrs.  Weiskopf. 

ISABELLA.  (Quickly.)  Mary  Jo  thinks  she's  getting  curvature  of 
the  spine.  Lying  flat  on  the  floor  gets  rid  of  it. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Really!  I  haven't  studied  bones  yet!  (Leans 
down  and  studies  Mary  Jo  more  closely.)  Why,  yes,  Mary  Jo, 
you  do  have  an  awful  slump ! 

MARY  JO.  Mrs.  Weiskopf,  I  didn't  know  you  wore  glasses. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I  just  wear  these  to  read.  (4s  Mary  Jo  con- 
tinues to  stare  at  her.)  Oh,  there's  nothing  in  them.  See.  (Re- 
moves her  glasses,  holds  them  up,  and  pokes  her  fingers  through 
the  openings  where  the  lenses  should  be.)  Psychologically, 
they're  a  great  help.  I  feel  so  much  more  "bookish"  with  them 
on.  It's  all  part  of  my  self -improvement  program.  (Moving  away 
toward  stepladder  DR.)  Well,  Isabella,  are  you  all  set  for  your 
party? 

ISABELLA.  Just  about,  Mother-angel.  I'm  reorganizing, 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Stops  near  ladder,  with  a  sudden  thought.) 
You  haven't  added  anyone  new  to  your  guest  list,  have  you? 

ISABELLA.  They — they've  all  been  awarded  your  seal  of  ap- 
proval. (Nervously.)  At  least  .  .  . 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Good.  (Begins  searching  around  the  steplad- 
der for  the  book.)  Because  there  is  one  person  I  will  not  have  in 
this  house.  You  know  whom  I  mean — that  horrible  boy  you  call 
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W.R.  The  one  who  can't  talk.  I'll  never,  as  long  as  I  live, 
forget  that  experience  when  you  showed  him  to  me.  He  should 
have  been  on  a  chain!  I  tell  you,  my  nerves  were  shattered!  He 
just  stood  there  giggling,  with  a  glazed  look  in  his  eyes.  (Stops 
suddenly  and  looks  toward  the  girls.)  And  why  do  you  call  him 
W.  R.?  Doesn't  he  even  have  a  name? 

ISABELLA.  Yes.  W.  R.  stands  for  William  Richard.  But  we  call 
him  W.  R.  because  it  gives  him  dignity. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  He  can  use  it. 

MARY  JO.  W.  R.  is  really  an  awfully  nice  boy,  Mrs.  Weiskopf. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I  don't  doubt  it.  (Crosses  to  front  of  couch, 
near  Mary  Jo's  feet.)  But  as  a  mother  interested  in  her  daugh- 
ter's welfare,  I  can't  take  the  risk.  (Looking  down  at  Mary  Jo.) 
Goodness  knows,  you're  no  brain  child,  Mary  Jo;  but  I've  put 
up  with  it  because  you're  just  a  harmless  little  girl  friend. 

(Isabella,  near  left  end  of  couch,  moves  downstage  a  step  or 
two,  about  to  protest.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  stops  her  with  a  gesture 
and  moves  on  across  to  her.) 

But  I  can't  have  my  daughter  keeping  company  with  a  boy  who's 
even  more  mentally  deficient  than  I  am.  (Pauses,  turns,  addresses 
both  girls.)  Now,  you  girls  study  "Marriage  and  the  Family"  in 
school,  don't  you? 

Oh,  sure! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Then  I  know  you  understand.  High  school 
girls  are  so  foolishly  romantic.  Isabella,  you  might  take  it  into 
your  head  to  fall  in  love  with  this  boy,  run  off,  get  married,  and 
have  children.  (Appalled  at  the  word.)  Children!  Can  you  im- 
agine what  they'd  be  like?  (Shakes  her  head  and  crosses  toward 
door  DL,  greatly  aroused.)  Goodness  knows  the  Weiskopf  family 
genes  aren't  strong  intellectually  the  way  it  is!  Intelligence  is  a 
recessive  trait  in  this  family.  (Turns  near  doorway.)  So,  Isabella 
.  .  .  any  brain  matter  you've  picked  up  along  the  way  has  got  to 
be  protected !  You've  got  to  think  of  posterity ! 

(Deeply  stirred,  she  exits  DL,  leaving  the  door  open.  Isabella 
runs  across  and  closes  it  quickly.  Mary  Jo  giggles  and  sits  up.) 

MARY  JO.  Oh,  you  were  just  brilliant,  Isabella — the  way  you 
handled  your  mother !  Simply  brilliant ! 

ISABELLA.  Yes.  I  thought  so. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (Stands  up;  irately.)  I've  had  just  about 
enough!  (To  Isabella.)  Your  mother  insults  me,  and  you  don't 
say  one  word  to  protect  my  name.  (Loudly.)  And  who  said  any- 
thing about  marrying  you?  I  never  did.  This  is  a  plan  to  trap  me 
into  it.  I'm  a  doomed  man ! 

ISABELLA.   (Calmly;  crossing  to  his  left.)   Stop  bellowing,  W. 
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R.  Our  main  problem  today,  in  case  you  have  forgotten,  is  to  get 
this  party  organized.  You  can  start  cutting  crepe  paper. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  Everyone  has  crepe  paper  decorations. 

ISABELLA.  Hanging  from  trees?  (This  stops  him!)  Come  on  over 
here  to  the  window,  you  two.  (Moving  upstage  to  left  of  win- 
dow.) I'll  show  you  how  it  will  work. 

(Mary  Jo  gets  up,  and  she  and  William  Richard  move  up 
beside  Isabella.  She  pulls  back  the  curtains,  and  the  three  of 
them  lean  out  the  window — William  Richard  in  the  middle. 
NOTE:  A  low  bench  can  be  placed  outside  the  window  for  the 
actors'  hands  to  rest  upon,  in  case  the  scenery  is  too  fragile  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  three.  Of  course,  when  all  three  lean 
out  the  window,  the  audience  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  three 
identical  posteriors — a  circumstance  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  Isabella,  William  Richard,  and  Mary  Jo  are  dressed 
exactly  alike.  Isabella  continues  her  explanation.) 

There'll  be  crepe  paper  streamers  running  from  one  tree  to  the 
other.  And  each  tree  will  have  balloons  and  candy  kisses  hanging 
from  its  branches. 

(The  door  DL  opens;  and  MRS.  WEISKOPF  enters,  carrying 
a  magazine.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I  didn't  find  the  biology  book,  but  this  month's 
issue  of  Field  and  Stream  just  came  in.  (There  is  a  stunned  si- 
lence as  the  three  posteriors  apparently  try  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Mrs.  Weiskopf  peers  in  their  direction  and  moves  a  step  nearer, 
pausing  at  LC.)  You  .  .  .  are  over  there,  aren't  you,  Isabella? 

ISABELLA.  (Without  changing  position.)  Y-yes,  Mother-angeL 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  And  is  that  you,  Mary  Jo? 

MARY  JO.  (Also  without  changing  position.)  Yes,  Mrs.  Weiskopf. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Oh,  dear!  Girls  are  so  careless  about  posture 
and  the  social  graces  these  days.  (Sighs,  starts  to  turn  away.)  I 
do  wonder  what — !  (Something  tells  her  to  stop  and  look  again. 
She  does  so.)  Hmmmm  ...  so  many  legs.  (Counts  them.)  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  Divided  by  two — ?  (She  figures  it  out 
correctly  and  says,  "Three"  aloud,  but  to  herself.  She  isn't 
quite  sure  at  first,  then  is  suddenly  very  sure.)  THREE!  Isa- 
bella, I  don't  believe  I've  met  your  other  friend. 

(Isabella  and  Mary  Jo  straighten  up  part  way  and  look  at 
each  other  in  desperation.) 

ISABELLA.  Ohhh — uh — this  is  Nancy  Melke.  She  just  dropped 

by  to  help  me  with  my  party. 
MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Starting  toward  window.)  Oh,  hello,  Nancy! 

I'm  glad  you — 
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(Isabella  straightens  completely  and  hurries  toward  her 
mother,  effectively  blocking  her  path.) 

ISABELLA.  P-Please,  Mother  .  .  .  she's  awfully  bashful.  It  em- 
barrasses Nancy  to  tears  to  meet  people.  So  if — well,  you  know — 
please  don't — 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Oh?  Oh — I  understand,  dear.  That's  quite  all 
right.  (Considerately;  lowering  her  voice.)  The  last  thing  I'd 
want  to  do  is  to  embarrass  Nancy.  I'll  just  sit  over  here  (turns 
away  and  goes  to  easy  chair  L)  .  .  .  and  read  my  magazine. 
(Sits,  opens  magazine,  immediately  becomes  absorbed  in  read- 
ing it.)  Go  ahead  with  what  you're  doing,  girls.  Just  be  careful 
you  don't  fall  out  the  window. 

(This  immediately  gives  Isabella  and  Mary  Jo  an  idea,  of 
course.  They  glance  significantly  at  each  other.  Isabella  hur- 
riedly returns  to  her  former  position  near  the  window  URC; 
and  she  and  Mary  Jo  grasp  William  Richard  by  the  legs,  lift 
him  up,  and  push  him  out  the  window.  He  falls  out  of  sight. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  girls  return  to  front  of  couch  C, 
sit  on  the  floor,  and  prepare  to  cut  the  package  of  crepe  paper 
into  streamers.) 

ISABELLA.  I'll  cut  the  crepe  paper.  You  pin  it  together. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Glancing  up  and  looking  around  curiously.) 
Oh — what  happened  to  Nancy? 

ISABELLA.  She  ...  left. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Rather  sudden,  wasn't  it? 

ISABELLA.  Not  if  you  knew  Nancy. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  What  a  sweet  girl!  It's  such  a  relief  to  meet 
a  shy  young  girl  these  days.  Most  of  them  are  so  noisy. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD'S  VOICE.  (Yelling  from  outside  on  the 
lawn.)  Isabella!  Isabell-a-a-a-a-a-a ! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (After  a  moment.)  Nancy? 

ISABELLA.  Nancy.  She's  got  nodules  on  her  vocal  cords. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Poor  child. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD'S  VOICE.  (Calling  from  outside  again.) 
Isabella-a-a-a-a-a-a-a ! 

ISABELLA.  (Getting  up.)  I'd  better  go  see  what  she  wants.  Mary 
Jo,  you  stay  here  and  cut  out  crepe  paper.  Nancy  and  I  will 
blow  up  the  rest  of  the  balloons  in  the  garage.  (Picks  up  sack 
of  balloons  and  moves  ULC  toward  outside  door.)  I'll  never  get 
my  party  reorganized  at  this  rate.  (Posing  dramatically.)  Every- 
thing's going  wrong! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help? 

ISABELLA.  Yes.  Cut  crepe  paper! 

(She  makes  a  highly  dramatic  exit.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  rises,  puts 
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the  magazine  down  on  the  chair,  crosses  to  the  front  of  the 
couch  C,  sits  in  the  position  just  vacated  by  Isabella,  and  begins 
to  cut  crepe  paper  while  Mary  Jo  pins  it  together  in  streamers.) 

MARY  JO.  Isabella  had  the  neatest  menu  worked  out. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Yes,  I  know.  Lemonade  .  .  .  cream  puffs  filled 

with  ice  cream  .  .  .  and  covered  with  chocolate  sauce. 
MARY  JO.  Oh,  no!  Storm  Clouds,  Raindrops,  and  Mud. 
MRS.   WEISKOPF.    (Confused.)    Storm   Clouds,   Raindrops,   and 

Mud? 
MARY  JO.  Uh-huh.  Everything  was  in  the  rain  theme — even  the 

food.  Cream  puffs  were  the  Storm  Clouds.  Lemonade  was  the 

Raindrops,  and  chocolate  sauce  was  the  Mud.  Isn't  that  neat? 

(Giggles.)  But  now,  with  the  sun  shining,  it'll  be  just  plain  old 

lemonade  and  ice  cream. 
MRS.  WEISKOPF.   (Laboring  painfully  with  the  scissors.)  You 

know,  Mary  Jo,  we're  not  moving  very  fast  with  these  streamers. 

I'd  better  call  Brenda  in  here  to  help.  She's  right  in  the  next 

room. 

(She  puts  her  police  whistle  to  her  lips  and  blows  it 
shrilly.  After  a  moment,  the  door  DL  opens;  BRENDA  enters, 
comes  to  LC,  stops,  and  gives  a  deep  curtsy.  Brenda  is  the 
full-time  cook  and  housemaid  in  the  Weiskopf  residence. 
Single  and  in  her  thirties,  she  is  obviously  a  happy  person; 
in  fact,  she's  just  plain  giddy — giddy  with  the  joy  of  living. 
At  the  present  moment,  she  is  dressed  "to  the  teeth"  in  a 
fussy,  gaudy,  out-of-date  evening  dress  with  many  bows  and 
ruffles,  and  is  wearing  a  flashy  rhinestone  necklace,  bracelet, 
and  long,  dangling  earrings.  Like  an  elephant,  she  comes  up 
out  of  her  low  curtsy.) 

BRENDA.  Did  you  ring,  ma'am? 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Yes,  Brenda.  We  need  you.  Leave  everything 
out  there  (nods  vaguely  toward  L)  .  .  .  I  can  cook  dinner  to- 
night if  worse  comes  to  worst.  We're  desperate.  Help  us.  You 
cut.  Mary  Jo  and  I  will  pin. 

BRENDA.  Sure  thing,  Mrs.  Weiskopf.  (Crosses,  sits  beside  them, 
and  does  as  instructed.)  But  I've  got  to  go  to  my  own  gay-la 
party  pretty  soon.  Remember? 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Oh,  that's  right,  Brenda!  When  does  your 
party  start? 

BRENDA.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  been  invited  yet. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Oh,  I  see. 

BRENDA.  (Her  voice  booming.)  Well,  the  party's  a  big  surprise — 
I'm  not  supposed  to  know  a  thing  about  it.  A  couple  of  the  girls 
have  got  it  all  planned.  It's  going  to  be  a  "Come-As-You-Are" 
party.  You  know,  they  rush  in  and  yell  (really  yelling)  .  .  . 
"Surprise !  You're  invited  to  a  party.  Come  as  you  are !"  (In  a 
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chatty,  normal  tone.)  Of  course,  they  always  catch  a  person  all 
messy  and  with  her  hair  uncombed.  But  I  found  out  about  this 
party,  so  I  got  all  dolled  up.  (Triumphantly;  with  a  big,  hearty 
laugh.)  I'm  all  ready  for  'em. 

MARY  JO.  But  won't  your  girl  friends  catch  on  when  they  see 
that  you — ? 

BRENDA.  You  mean  with  all  these  "glad  rags"  on?  No-o-o-o!  I'm 
playing  it  smart;  I'll  act  like  I  just  got  out  of  the  bathtub! 

(She  sticks  one  foot  straight  up  in  the  air  to  show  that  she 
has  on  no  shoes  or  stockings.  Mary  Jo  giggles;  Brenda  laughs 
happily,  and  they  all  go  back  to  work  feverishly. 

Suddenly,  a  balloon  pops  through  the  window  UR  and  floats 
into  the  room.  Another  one  pops  in — and  then  another.  No 
one  notices.  ISABELLA  and  WILLIAM  RICHARD  rise 
slowly  up  from  behind  the  window  opening,  their  arms  full 
of  inflated  balloons.  They  toss  all  of  them  into  the  room. 
They  stoop  to  the  ground  outside,  gather  up  more  balloons, 
and  toss  in  armful  after  armful  until  balloons  are  £  oat  ing  and 
drifting  everywhere  about  the  room.  William  Richard  and 
Isabella  disappear  from  the  window. 

Balloons  are  all  around  Mary  Jo,  Mrs.  Weiskopf,  and 
Brenda;  but  by  this  time,  they  are  so  involved  with  the  crepe 
paper  streamers  that  they  don't  seem  to  see  anything  else. 
The  streamers  have  become  so  long  and  confusing  that  they 
have  entwined  themselves  all  around  the  three  women  as  they 
cut  and  pin  and  wind.  The  more  they  try  to  straighten  the 
streamers,  the  more  tangled  they  become.  Mrs.  Weiskopf 
finally  gets  to  her  feet.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I  have  the  solution!  It's  the  algebraic  solu- 
tion. We'll  unwind  this  mess  around  the  whole  room.  You  hang 
onto  one  end,  Mary  Jo.  (Mary  Jo  does  so,  also  rising.)  Brenda — 
follow  me ! 

(Mrs.  Weiskopf  begins  to  unwind  the  streamers  as  she  en- 
circles the  room,  plowing  through  the  balloons  unconcernedly, 
dodging  around  furniture,  and  looping  sections  of  the  streamer 
around  the  hall-tree  UL,  the  ladder  DR,  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  Mary  Jo — all  with  the  happy  assistance  of  Brenda.) 

MARY  JO.  (Giggling  hysterically.)  I'm  the  Queen  of  the  May! 
(After  a  moment;  changing  her  tone.)  It  would  have  been  the 
neatest  rain  party  ever.  Oh,  I'm  so  sad!  (Wails.)  And  I'm  so 
sad  for  Isabella!  It's  crushing  the  very  life  out  of  her.  (With 
another  wail.)  She  said  so! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  This  has  gone  far  enough.  (Suddenly  very 
serious.)  If  rain  means  so  much  to  my  child,  we're  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  (Crosses  to  telephone  on  table  DL  and 
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dials.)  Operator,  give  me  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
.  .  .  Thank  you.  (To  the  others.)  When  the  farmers  ask  for  rain, 
everyone  jumps.  Someone's  going  to  do  a  little  jumping  for  me. 
Brenda,  you  can  go  back  and  finish  whatever  you  were  doing. 
BRENDA.  I  was  thinking  of  painting  my  toenails. 

(She  exits  regally  DL.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  speaks  into  the  tele- 
phone again.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Hello?  United  States  Weather  Bureau?  This 
is  Mrs.  Neil  Weiskopf.  I'd  like  some  rain  this  afternoon.  In 
about  (checking  her  wrist  watch)  .  .  .  fifteen  minutes  would  be 
fine.  Two  hours*  worth  is  plenty.  And  be  sure  it  hits  the  south- 
east part  of  town.  (Listens  very  briefly,  speaks  sharply.)  Now, 
stop  that !  I  can't  stand  anyone  who  sputters.  You  promised  rain 
,  this  afternoon,  and  you  didn't  produce.  Now  get  busy  and  send 
up  one  of  your  little  planes  with  some  dry  ice.  I'll  be  waiting. 
And  thank  you  so  much.  You're  very  sweet.  Good-bye.  (Hangs 
up  receiver  and  tarns  to  Mary  Jo.)  There!  You  see?  It's  about 
time  someone  took  some  initiative  around  here.  (Determinedly; 
marching  toward  door  ULC.)  We're  going  to  have  rain. 

MARY  JO.  (Awed.)  Golly,  Mrs.  Weiskopf! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I'm  going  to  find  Isabella  and  tell  her  to  go 
ahead,  as  planned. 

(She  exits  ULC.  Mary  Jo  tries  to  follow.) 

MARY  JO.  Wait  for  me,  Mrs.  Weiskopf!  (Struggles,  realizes  she 
is  trapped  in  crepe  paper  streamers.)  Ohhh!  (Starts  to  whimper, 
standing  alone  amidst  the  streamers  and  the  balloons — a  pathetic 
figure.)  Ohhh!  Doesn't  anyone  care  about  me? 

(The  door  ULC  opens,  and  GERONIMO  enters.  Yardman- 
houseman  for  several  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
is  part-Indian — one-sixteenth,  to  be  exact — and  well  aware  of 
it.  He  wears  old  work  clothes,  and  his  age  is  indeterminate. 
He  climbs  over  the  balloons  and  streamers,  and  crosses  toward 
door  DL  without  looking  at  Mary  Jo.) 

GERONIMO.  How!  Mary  Jo! 
MARY  JO.  Hi,  Geronimo! 

(He  exits  DL.  Mary  Jo  suddenly  realizes  she  is  alone  again.) 

Ooohhh!  Won't  someone  come  save  me?  Oh,  Marlon,  where  are 
you? 

(ISABELLA  and  WILLIAM  RICHARD  dash  in  ULC  and 
close  the  door.  Both  lean  against  it,  exhausted  and  out  of 
breath.) 
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WILLIAM  RICHARD.  We  just  missed  her! 

MARY  JO.  Your  mother's  out  there  looking  for  you,  Isabella. 

ISABELLA.  I  know.  (As  she  and  William  Richard  move  down- 
stage behind  couch.)  But  we  had  to  come  and  get  the  stepladder 
so  we  can  hang  up  candy  kisses, 

(Off  ULC,  close  at  hand,  there  comes  another  blast  of  the 
POLICE  WHISTLE  and  MRS.  WEISKOPF'S  VOICE,  call- 
ing "Isabella!"  Isabella  wilts.) 

It's  the  call  of  the  wild ! 
WILLIAM  RICHARD.  I'm  a  dead  pigeon! 
MARY  JO.  Run  for  your  life! 

(William  Richard  makes  a  run  for  the  door  ULC;  but  just  as 
he  gets  there,  it  flies  open  and  pushes  him  back  against  the 
wall  UL,  out  of  sight  between  the  door  and  the  wall.  MRS. 
WEISKOPF  enters  and  poses  dramatically.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Triumphantly.)  It's  going  to  rain! 
ISABELLA.  What! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Yes.  I  left  instructions  with  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  Get  out  your  umbrellas,  girls ! 

(She  leaves  again,  closing  the  door  behind  her  and  revealing 
a  wilted  and  shaken  William  Richard,  plastered  against  the 
wall.) 

MARY  JO.  Isn't  she  the  neatest? 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  Yeah,  she  thrills  me. 

ISABELLA.  Come  on,  W.  R.  (Crossing  toward  ladder  DR.)  We're 
not  taking  any  chances.  ( William  Richard  comes  forward  to  left 
end  of  couch.)  Help  me  take  out  the  ladder.  Rain  or  shine,  we're 
hanging  candy  kisses  on  the  plum  trees. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  Well  .  .  .  nothing  like  getting  in  train- 
ing for  football ! 

(The  door  ULC  flies  open  again,  and  William  Richard  just 
manages  to  hit  the  floor  in  front  of  the  couch,  prone  and  out 
of  sight  of  MRS.  WEISKOPF,  who  again  stands  in  the  up- 
stage  entrance.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Have  you  seen  Geronimo?  He  was  mowing 

the  lawn  only  a  minute  ago. 
MARY  JO.  Yes,  he  went  that  way.  (Points  toward  door  DL.  Then, 

as  William  Richard  lets  out  a  moan  in  fear  that  he  may  be  seen, 

Mary  Jo  quickly  changes  her  direction- giving.)  N-no!  He  went 

that  way! 

(She  points  toward  door  ULC.  Mrs.  Weiskopf,  who  has  started 
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moving  toward  door  DL,  turns  in  a  wide  circle  at  LC,  and — 
without  slowing  her  pace — marches  ULC  and  out,  closing  the 
door  behind  her.  William  Richard  lies  on  the  fioor,  limp  and 
exhausted.  Isabella  calls  to  him.) 

ISABELLA.  Going  to  lie  there  all  day? 

MARY  JO.  Hit  'em  again!  Hit  'em  again!  (William  Richard 
manages  to  get  up.)  Harder!  Harder!  Hit  that  line! 

ISABELLA.  Go  outside,  W.  R.  I'll  lower  the  ladder  out  the  win- 
dow to  you.  Hurry! 

(William  Richard  exits  hurriedly  ULC.  Isabella  picks  up  the 
stepladder  and  takes  it  to  the  window  UR.  Mary  Jo  giggles 
and  fights  her  way  around  right  end  of  couch  and  upstage  to 
left  of  the  window.) 

MARY  JO.  Isn't  this  exciting! 

(WILLIAM  RICHARD  appears  outside  of  window  UR.  Isa- 
bella whispers  loudly,  "Think  fast!"  and  hands  the  ladder 
through  the  window.  William  Richard  takes  it  and  carries  it 
away,  off  beyond  UR.  Some  of  the  streamers  previously  at- 
tached to  the  ladder  are  broken  ofit  but  the  ones  extending 
directly  from  the  ladder  to  Mary  Jo  begin  to  pull  the  startled 
girl  toward  the  window.  She  screams.) 

Ohhh!  Help!  Someone,  help!  Fin  being  dragged  under! 
ISABELLA.  (Grabbing  the  streamers  and  breaking  them  apart.) 
Save  the  hysteria  for  adolescent  boys,  Mary  Jo.  We've  got  to 
get  the  umbrellas. 

(She  grabs  Mary  Jo's  hand,  drags  her  DL,  and  out.  From  a 
distance,  out  on  the  lawn,  there  is  a  blast  from  the  POLICE 
WHISTLE,  then  MRS.  WEISKOPF'S  CRY  of  (<  Geronimo! 
Geronimo!"  GERONIMO  enters  DL,  crosses  UR  to  window, 
and  answers.) 

GERONIMO.  Yes,  Mrs.  Weiskopf  ? 

MRS.  WEISKOPF'S  VOICE.  (From  outside  on  lawn.)  Get  into 
your  costume  for  Isabella's  party.  We're  going  to  have  rain! 

(Geronimo  turns  from  the  window  and  returns  to  door  DL 
just  as  ISABELLA  and  MARY  JO  re-enter,  their  arms  loaded 
with  closed  umbrellas*  Geronimo  maneuvers  his  way  around 
the  girls  and  exits.  Isabella  and  Mary  Jo  rapidly  open  all  the 
umbrellas  and  place  them  downstage  on  a  line  parallel  with 
the  footlights,  with  the  tops  of  the  umbrellas  facing  the  audi- 
ence. The  result  is  a  small  sea  of  umbrellas.) 

MARY  JO.  (As  she  opens  umbrellas.)  It  will  work,  won't  it?  The 
dancing  with  umbrellas? 
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ISABELLA.  (Helping  her.)  Of  course  it  will  work.  I  planned  it. 
MARY  JO.  What  I  mean  is   (giggles)   ...  we  won't  be  able  to 

dance  very  close. 
ISABELLA.  I'll  show  you.   (Takes  an  umbrella;  Mary  Jo  takes 

one.)  Til  lead.  (The  two  dance  together,  each  with  an  umbrella 

held  high  in   one  hand.  Mary  Jo   sings  the  first  few  lines  of 

"April  Showers"  or  some   other  appropriate  song  while  they 

dance.)  This  is  the  way. 
MARY  JO.   You'd  never  guess,  but  I'm  pretending  that  you're 

Marlon  Brando  and  that  he's  holding  me  tight  (breathes  deeply) 

...  in  his  big  hairy  arms ! 

(WILLIAM  RICHARD  enters  at  ULC.  Isabella  sees  him  and 
stops  dancing.) 

ISABELLA.  You're  just  in  time,  W.  R.  I  want  you  to  practice 

your  song  once  more  before  everyone  gets  here. 
MARY  JO.   (-4s  William  Richard  groans.)   What  key  should  we 

sing  it  in? 
ISABELLA.  Each  of  you  pick  your  own. 

(She  takes  a  critical  stance  at  RC.  William  Richard  and  Mary 
Jo  each  take  umbrellas  and — twirling  them  in  front  of  them- 
selves in  vaudeville  style — sing  the  "Song  for  a  Rainy  Day," 
in  a  tune  that  they  seem  to  make  up  as  they  go  along.  They 
confine  their  "act"  to  the  area  at  C  and  LC.) 

MARY  JO  and  WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (Together.) 

"The  sky  is  blue  today. 

I  want  it  to  rain  right  away. 

Ooooooooo — there's  a  cloud! 

Opooooooo — there's  a  cloud ! 

Nimbus,  cirrus,  cumulus  masses, 

Nimbus,  cirrus,  cumulus — 

Where  are  those  raindrops? 

Look!  Look!  Look!  Here  they  come! 

Aaaaahhhhhh! 

Fitter,  pitter,  pitter, 

Patter,  patter,  patter ! 

Drip-drop,  drip-drop  .  .  . 

Squish. 

Squish." 
ISABELLA.  (Interrupting.)  Let's  have  more  feeling  on  this  next 

part. 
MARY  JO.  "A  woman  stands  on  a  rainswept  corner, 

And  there  is  terror  in  the  night." 
WILLIAM  RICHARD.  "A  man  wallows  in  blood  from  a  hole 

That  a  thirty-eight  made  in  him." 
MARY  JO  and  WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (Together.) 
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"But  the  rain  cleans  the  wound  with  the  kiss  of  angels, 
And  there  is  romance  in  the  night. 
Oh,  music !  Oh,  mystery !  Oh,  magic — 

In  a  raindrop! 
Fitter,  pitter,  pitter, 
Patter,  patter,  patter! 
Drip-drop,  drip-drop  .  .  , 
Squish. 
Squish!" 

MARY  JO.  (After  a  pause.)  Oh,  isn't  that  the  neatest  song  ever! 
That  part  about  the  blood  just  sends  shivers  through  me! 

(There  is  the  sound  of  the  POLICE  WHISTLE  off  ULC, 
then  ANOTHER  WHISTLE — coming  closer.) 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  Oh,  no!  I  can't  take  much  more  of  this. 
ISABELLA.  Quick !  Everyone — into  the  umbrellas. 
WILLIAM  RICHARD.  I'm  getting  battle  fatigue! 

(Isabella,  Mary  Jo,  and  William  Richard  dive  to  the  floor  at 
DRC  and  hide  among  the  umbrellas,  keeping  as  much  of  them- 
selves out  of  sight  as  possible.  MRS.  WEISKOPF  enters 
through  the  door  ULC,  pauses,  and  blows  her  WHISTLE 
again.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Calling.)  Geronimo!  I  want  to  see  your  cos- 
tume. (Looks  around,  takes  a  step  or  two  downstage.)  Where 
is  everyone?  You'd  think  I  was  on  a  desert  island. 

(GERONIMO  enters  DL,  in  costume.  Representing  a  canni- 
bal, he  wears  long  black  stockings  on  his  legs  and  arms,  a 
bushy  grass  skirt,  loop  earrings  tied  to  his  ears,  white  under" 
shirt  and  shorts,  and  black  coloring  smeared  unevenly  on  his 
face.  He  stops  at  LC.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  moves  through  the  bal- 
loons and  around  the  umbrellas  toward  RC,  as  she  takes  a 
good  look  at  Geronimo9 s  garb.) 

Oh,  let's  see  you,  Geronimo.  (He  comes  to  front  of  couch.) 
Turn  around.  (He  does  so.)  Um-hmm.  You  know,  at  times  like 
these,  your  Indian  blood  comes  out  in  you.  All  one-sixteenth 
of  it.  Now,  you  understand  that  you  don't  have  to  do  anything 
at  the  party  but  stand  by  that  big  cannibal  cooking-pot  out  there 
in  the  yard  and  dip  up  lemonade  from  it.  (Geronimo  nods 
solemnly.  Isabella,  William  Richard,  and  Mary  Jo — hidden 
behind  three  of  the  downstage  umbrellas — begin  to  crawl  to- 
ward the  door  DL.  Neither  Mrs.  Weiskopf  nor  Geronimo  seems 
to  see  them.)  All  we  need  now  is  the  rain. 

GERONIMO.  You  want  rain? 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  I  'phoned  the  Weather  Bureau.  They're  ar- 
ranging everything. 
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GERONIMO.  Government — they  take  own  sweet  time.  If  you 
want  rain  right  now  pronto  fast  quick,  I  get  it  for  you.  (Makes 
a  sudden,  impressive  gesture  with  his  hand.)  ZOO  IE!  Like  jet 
plane. 

ISABELLA.  (At  DLC;  rising  straight  up  out  of  the  umbrellas.) 
How? 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (With  a  little  scream.)  Magic! 

GERONIMO.  Yes.  Me  know  old  Apache  way  to  make  rain. 

ISABELLA.  (Excitedly.)  Let's  do  it! 

GERONIMO.  It's  called  .  .  .  "Apache  Dance  of  Rain." 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  Dear  me!  Is  it  very  pagan? 

GERONIMO.  No.  Pure,  full-blooded  American  folklore. 

(Mary  Jo  pops  up  from  behind  her  umbrella,  with  a  scream  of 
ecstasy.  She  and  Isabella  now  stand  at  LC;  William  Richard 
is  still  on  the  floor  just  to  the  right  of  the  girls,  trying  to 
conceal  himself  with  the  umbrella.) 

MARY  JO.  A-a-a-h-h-h! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (With  another  start.)  I'm  going  mad!  Is  there 
anyone  else  in  those  umbrellas?  (William  Richard  makes  for  the 
exit  DL,  but  finds  his  path  inadvertently  blocked  by  the  two 
girls.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  comes  to  Geronimo's  right  and  peers 
toward  the  moving  umbrella.)  Oh,  is  that  little  Nancy  Melke 
hiding  behind  the  umbrella?  Don't  run  away,  Nancy;  there's  no 
need  to  be  frightened.  (Hurries  to  right  of  runaway  umbrella, 
addresses  it  soothingly.)  No  one's  going  to  hurt  you.  And  if 
you  don't  want  to  come  out  of  that  umbrella,  you  don't  have  to. 
(William  Richard  slowly  rises  to  his  feet,  facing  Mrs.  Weiskopf 
but  with  the  umbrella  held  carefully  in  front  of  his  face.)  But 
I'm  sincerely  glad  to  meet  such  a  lovely  young  girl. 

(She  grabs  one  of  William  Richard's  hands  and  pumps  it 
cordially.) 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (Having  difficulty  with  his  voice.)  I— I'm 
glad  to  meet  you,  too,  Mrs.  Weiskopf. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  And  don't  fret  about  your  nodules.  (Examin- 
ing the  hand  she  holds;  pityingly.)  But  you  ought  to  put  some 
lotion  on  these  hands. 

ISABELLA.  (Quickly;  stepping  between  her  mother  and  William 
Richard.)  Mother,  we've  got  to  start  the  "Rain  Dance"  now. 
(Freeing  the  boy's  hand  from  Mrs.  Weiskopf 's  grasp.)  The 
party's  supposed  to  start  in  ten  minutes.  Geronimo,  what  do  we 
need  for  the  "Apache  Dance  of  Rain"  ? 

GERONIMO.  Sincerity  in  heart  and  many  happy  warriors. 

ISABELLA.  Mary  Jo,  go  get  Brenda.  (Mary  Jo  hastens  to  comply, 
racing  out  DL.)  She  can  help. 
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GERONIMO.  Need  much  dancing  ground, 
ISABELLA.  Clear  the  room! 

(Isabella,  Mrs.  Weiskopf,  Geronimo,  and  William  Richard — 
still  concealing  himself  behind  the  umbrella — quickly  move 
the  furniture  and  the  rest  of  the  umbrellas  to  the  sides  of  the 
room.  William  Richard,  trying  to  stay  as  far  away  from  the 
others  as  he  can,  pushes  the  easy  chair  against  the  Left  wall; 
the  other  three  push  the  couch  URC,  between  the  window  UR 
and  the  door  ULC,  and  as  close  against  the  rear  wall  as  pos- 
sible. They  then  move  toward  R  and  DR,  arranging  the  bal- 
loons and  umbrellas  against  the  Right  wall.  BRENDA  and 
MARY  JO  enter  at  DL.) 

BRENDA.  You  say  you  want  me  to  dance?  I'd  love  to!  (Waltz- 
ing in  a  big  circle  in  the  Left  half  of  the  room  and  singing.) 
"Sweethearts  .  .  .  sweethearts  .  .  .  sweethearts  .  .  ." 

(The  door  ULC  flies  open,  and  ELEANOR  FOGEL  and 
NEVA  RINGENBERGER  charge  in.  Eleanor  and  Neva  are 
both  dumpy  women  in  their  thirties  and  are  dressed  in  sloppy- 
looking  bathrobes*  bedroom  slippers,  and  have  their  hair  up 
in  curlers  and  bobby  pins.  In  her  happy  gyrations,  B rend a 
nearly  falls  into  their  arms.) 

ELEANOR.  Surprise! 

NEVA.  (Simultaneously;  screaming  gaily.)  Surprise! 

ELEANOR.  Brenda,  you're  invited  to  a  party! 

S^J^TrMo    \  Shouting  together.)  COME  AS  YOU  ARE ! 
ELEANOR.  I 

BRENDA,  (Likewise  screaming  happily.)  Hi,  girls!  What  a  sur- 
prise! (Between  her  two  visitors,  calling  to  the  others.)  Say, 
everybody,  I  want  you  to  meet  Eleanor  Fogel  and  Neva  Ringen- 
berger.  Two  swell  girls. 

(There  is  a  general  exchange  of  ad-libbed  greetings.  Brenda, 
near  ULC,  holds  her  guests  at  arm's  length  and  surveys  their 
costumes  critically.) 

Girls,  you  look  a  mess !  A  perfect  mess ! 
ELEANOR.  You  don't  look  so  hot  yourself! 

(She  cackles  merrily.) 

BRENDA.  I  just  stepped  out  of  the  bathtub.  (Laughs,  shows  her 

bare  feet.)  See? 
ISABELLA.  (Coming  forward  to  RC.)  You're  just  in  time  to  help 

us  with  the  "Apache  Dance  of  Rain."  Okay,  Geronimo,  take  it 

away! 
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(Geronimo  crosses  quickly  to  corner  UL,  picks  up  hall-tree, 
places  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  points  to  it  impres- 
sively.) 

GERONIMO.  Apache  god  o£  rain!  Now  everyone  get  in  circle 
'round  rain-god.  (All  do  so.)  Do  what  Geronimo  do! 

(In  the  dance  that  follows,  everyone  does  his  best  to  follow 
Geronimo  exactly — with  variations  appropriate  to  his  or  her 
character.  Geronimo  raises  his  hands  high  and  shouts  a  drawn- 
out,  ear-piercing  "Aieee!"  Then  he  crouches  low  and  begins  to 
move  his  feet  in  a  slow-beating  rhythm.  His  hands  claw  at  the 
air,  wriggle  at  his  sides,  and  beat  his  knees.  Weird  moans, 
grunts,  and  other  strange  sounds  come  from  his  mouth.  The 
tempo  and  intensity  of  the  dance  increase.  Geronimo  begins  to 
move  in  a  circle  around  the  hall-tree.  The  others  follow, 
whirling,  leaping,  grimacing,  moaning.  The  dance  reaches  a 
fever  pitch  and  stops  abruptly.  Everyone  listens  intently  for 
rain.  There  is  none,  fust  as  suddenly,  the  dance  picks  up  where 
it  left  off — at  the  same  fever  pitch — and  rises  to  an  even 
higher  frenzy.  By  this  time,  of  course,  William  Richard  has 
tossed  aside  his  umbrella  and  completely  forgotten  himself  in 
the  excitement  of  the  dance.  There  is  a  sudden  stop.  All  listen 
for  rain.  Isabella  runs  to  the  window  UR  and  looks  out.) 

ISABELLA.  The  sun's  shining! 

(There  are  moans  of  disappointment,  and  the  dancers  separate 
and  follapse  disconsolately.  Brenda,  Neva,  and  Eleanor  drift 
toward  the  easy  chair  near  Left  wall;  Geronimo  shrugs  and 
moves  directly  UC;  Mary  Jo  and  Isabella  lean  against  wall  at 
R,  gasping  for  breath.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  holds  onto  the  hall-tree 
for  support  at  C  and  suddenly  comes  face  to  face  with  William 
Richard  before  he  can  recover  himself.  They  stare  at  each 
other  in  horror.  Isabella  and  Mary  Jo  cringe  nervously  against 
the  wall  at  R.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  YOU!  (William  Richard  is  speechless;  he  can 
only  gurgle  helplessly  and  grin  foolishly.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  is  out- 
raged.) We  danced  for  rain  and  we  got  you!  Well,  say  some- 
thing! (After  a  pause.)  Can  you? 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  (Finally  getting  some  words  out.)  It's  a 
real  pleasure  seeing  you  again,  Mrs.  Weiskopf. 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Astounded.)  That  voice!  Nodules!  (Gasps.) 
Go  over  to  that  window  (points  UR)  and  lean  out,  young  man. 
(William  Richard  does  so.  Mrs.  Weiskopf  moves  UC,  near 
Geronimo,  and  views  William  Richard's  posterior  critically  and 
with  triumph.)  Um-hmmm.  It's  the  same.  You  are  Nancy  Melke! 
(William  Richard  straightens  up  and  faces  her.)  You've  been 
playing  tricks  on  me  all  afternoon.  You've  been  running  circles 
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around  me.  I've  been  completely  fooled.  (With  a  cry  of  delight.) 
How  wonderfully  clever  of  you!  Young  man,  I  adore  clever- 
ness !  It  was  a  brilliant  maneuver !  ( William  Richard  is  extremely 
bewildered.  She  puts  an  admiring  hand  on  his  arm.)  There  must 
be  a  stroke  of  genius  in  you.  Somewhere. 

MARY  JO.  (Giggling.)  Isn't  this  neat? 

BRENDA.  Sorry  about  the  rain,  Isabella.  (Leading  the  way  toward 
door  ULC.)  Come  on,  girls.  We've  got  a  party  of  our  own. 
Good-bye. 

NEVAN°R'  1  (FollowinS  Brenda.)  Good-bye,  everybody. 

(Eleanor,  Neva,  and  Brenda  exit  ULC.  The  door  has  scarcely 
closed  behind  them  when  a  LOUD  PEAL  OF  THUNDER  is 
heard.  Everyone  in  the  room  straightens  and  stands  as  if 
frozen  in  his  tracks.  There  is  ANOTHER  PEAL  OF  THUN- 
DER. The  door  ULC  opens,  and  BRENDA  hurries  back  in.) 

BRENDA.  Thought  I'd  better  come  back  for  one  of  these  um- 
brellas. 

(She  picks  up  an  umbrella  and  hastily  exits  again  at  ULC. 
There  is  ANOTHER  PEAL  OF  THUNDER.  Everyone 
strains  forward,  listening  intently.  Abruptly,  the  sound  of 
FALLING  RAINDROPS  is  heard.  Isabella  rushes  upstage 
to  the  window t  near  William  Richard.) 

ISABELLA.  It's  RAINING!  (-Everyone  starts  screaming  and 
shouting  at  once:  "Rain!"  "Look!"  "It's  starting  to  rain!"  etc. 
Isabella  resumes  command.)  Quick!  Get  these  umbrellas  out- 
side. The  guests  are  arriving.  Start  the  music!  (At  RC.)  This 
will  be  the  most  "original"  party  ever ! 

MARY  JO.  (Beside  Isabella,  squeezing  her  hand.)  Now — if  only 
Marlon  were  here ! 

(Isabella,  Mary  Jo,  and  Geronimo  take  several  umbrellas  and 
dash  out  ULC  with  them.  William  Richard  starts  to  follow, 
but  Mrs.  Weiskopf  grabs  him  by  the  arm  just  as  he  is  about 
to  exit.) 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  (Firmly  but  pleasantly.)  You're  not  going 
anywhere  for  a  while,  W.  R. ! 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  But,  Mrs.  Weiskopf—! 

MRS.  WEISKOPF.  The  party  can  wait.  Right  now,  you're  going 
to  sit  down  with  me  (leading  him  toward  couch)  .  .  .  and 
we're  going  to  have  some  exciting  conversation.  I've  been  dying 
to  hear  some  witty  talk  all  day.  (Seating  him  on  couch.)  I  just 
love  brilliant,  self -improving  conversation,  don't  you?  (Eagerly 
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seating  herself  beside  him.)  Now  .  .  .  you  pick  any  topic  close 
to  your  heart. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD.  {After  painful  deliberation.)  Well  ...  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  an  accumulation  of  dark  nimbus  clouds — 
just  like  the  kind  we've  had  piling  up  here  in  the  sky  all  after- 
noon— will  eventually  produce  rain.  And  there's  no  reason  to 
think  they  won't.  Any  fool  can  see  that.  Even  us! 

(William  Richard  and  Mrs.  Weiskopf  smile  at  each  other  and 
then — slowly — break  into  gay  laughter.  There  is  ANOTHER 
LOUD  PEAL  OF  THUNDER,  and  the  CURTAINS  CLOSE 
quickly.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


IN  THE  DIRECTING  and  acting  of  farce,  a  helpful  guide  to  re- 
member is  that  pace  doesn't  mean  race.  Many  directors  seem  to 
feel  that  pace  is  the  essence  of  good  farce  and  light  comedy,  and 
there  is  sound  basis  for  such  a  conclusion.  To  the  inexperienced, 
however,  this  concept  of  pace  all  too  often  comes  to  mean  exclu- 
sively fast  pace — hard-driving,  unrelenting,  unvaried  pace.  Such  an 
interpretation  of  the  term  is  quite  likely  to  produce  only  one  of 
two  undesirable  results:  Either  there  will  be  such  a  faster-than- 
sight-and-sound  delivery  of  lines  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  an  audience  to  follow  what  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place, 
or — as  oftentimes  happens — there  will  be  such  a  grimly  deter- 
mined-to-be-fast-and-funny  performance  that  much  of  the  joy  and 
deftness  inherent  in  the  script  are  bluntly  bludgeoned  out  of  it. 
Either  approach  is  sure  to  be  detrimental  to  the  successful  play- 
ing of  farce;  for  there  is  probably  no  other  dramatic  form  so 
deceptively  dependent  upon  expert  timing  and  pantomimic  clarity. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

SUNSTROKE  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  utilizing  dif- 
ferent types  of  settings:  folding  screens,  cut-down  flats,  or  set 
pieces  in  combination  with  a  cyclorama.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
tune  with  the  exaggerated  and  somewhat  fanciful  tone  of  the  play 
itself  to  have  stylized  and  humorously  shaped  clouds  cut  from 
cardboard  and  suspended  from  invisible  wires  at  a  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  the  porch.  A  practical  door,  one  which  opens 
inward  upon  the  stage  at  Up  Left  Center,  and  an  open  window 
frame  at  Up  Right  are  the  basic  minima.  The  bottom  of  this  win- 
dow should  be  high  enough  from  the  floor  so  that  William  Richard 
can  appear  to  "fall  out"  convincingly. 

Costume  suggestions  given  in  the  script  itself  should  not  be 
considered  as  mandatory  or  final.  The  three  identical  costumes  for 
the  teen-agers  should  vary  with  styles  current  and  consistent  with 
local  custom.  The  more  startling  Brenda's  costume  can  be  (within 
the  bounds  of  good  taste,  of  course)  the  better.  If  Geronimo  pre- 
fers not  to  wear  the  black  stockings  referred  to,  he  can  cover  the 
exposed  parts  of  his  body — especially  his  arms,  legs,  and  upper 
torso — with  a  coppertone  makeup.  When  he  removes  his  workaday 
clothes  and  dons  his  cannibal  costume,  he  should  look  as  startlingly 
"native"  as  possible.  Incidentally,  he  doesn't  have  very  much  time 
in  which  to  effect  this  change;  so  it  must  be  carefully  calculated 
and  rehearsed  in  advance.  In  an  emergency,  the  time  can  be 
stretched  a  bit  by  having  Isabella  and  Mary  Jo  elaborate  upon  their 
"umbrella  dance." 

For  the  "armloads"  of  inflated  balloons  which  Isabella  and  Wil- 
liam Richard  are  supposed  to  throw  through  the  window,  it  is 
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recommended  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  be  blown  up  before 
actual  performance  begins;  there  obviously  will  not  be  time  for 
the  two  actors  to  manage  it  in  the  brief  time  allotted  them  in  the 
script.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  Mary  Jo  needs  to  be  quite  com- 
pletely enmeshed  in  endless  crepe  paper  streamers,  especially  with 
those  that  tie  her  to  the  stepladder.  While  she,  Isabella,  Mrs.  Weis- 
kopf ,  and  Brenda  will  have  time  to  prepare  some  of  these  streamers 
in  view  of  the  audience,  it  will  help  if  quite  a  number  of  additional 
streamers  are  cut,  pinned  together,  and  concealed  somewhere  in 
back  of  the  couch  before  the  curtains  open.  When  Mrs.  Weiskopf 
begins  her  "algebraic  solution,"  she  can  cavort  around  behind  the 
couch  and  unobtrusively  pick  up  these  ready-made  ones,  combin- 
ing them  with  the  ones  already  in  her  hands. 

The  sounds  of  thunder  and  falling  rain  can  be  played  from 
recordings.  SPEEDY-Q  RECORD  NO.  791  IB  is  a  good  one  to 
have  in  your  sound-effects  library;  and  it  can  be  purchased  from 
Gennett  Records,  Post  Office  Box  38,  Foulke  Station,  Richmond, 
Indiana.  The  price  is  $2.00,  plus  shipping  charges.  A  section  of 
heavy-gauge  tin  makes  an  effective  thunder  sheet  for  manual  op- 
eration; and  dried  peas  can  be  dropped  onto  and  rolled  around  the 
top  of  a  snare  drum  to  simulate  the  sound  of  falling  rain. 


THE  PROPERTIES 


hall- tree  (in  corner  UL) 
stepladder  (DR) 


ON  STAGE 

draperies  (on  window  UR) 

couch  (near  C) 

easy  chair  (at  L) 

small  table  and  dial  telephone  (at  extreme  DL) 

BROUGHT  ON 

candy  kisses,  sack  of  balloons,  scissors,  uncut  crepe  paper,  packet 

of  straight  pins  (tossed  in  through  window  UR) 
wrist  watch  (Isabella,  from  ULC) 
lensless  glasses,  book,  police  or  athletic  whistle,  magazine,  wrist 

watch  (Mrs.  Weiskopf,  from  DL) 
armloads  of  inflated  balloons  (Isabella  and  William  Richard,  at 

window  UR) 
several  umbrellas  (Isabella  and  Mary  Jo,  from  DL) 


Sound  Effects  of  "RAIN"  and  "THUNDER" 


A  "THUNDER  SHEET"  is 
made  by  bolting  the  top 
of  a  3'  x  5'  piece  of  26- 
gauge  sheet  metal  be- 
tween two  1 "  x  3"  battens 
and  suspending  it  in  an 
off-stage  position.  Wood- 
en handle  is  bolted  to 
lower  end  to  enable  oper- 
ator to  shake  the  sheet  to 
produce  rumblings  and 
crashes  of  "thunder." 


j.1  Probably  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  create  the 
sound  of  "RAIN"  is  to  place  a  pound  or  so  of  dried  peas 
or  beans  in  a  flat,  circular  container  and  rotate  it  with  an 
irregular  rhythm.  The  bottom  of  the  container  may  be 
wire  screen,  rather  than  wcod. 


"THUNDER 
SHEET" 
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Tragedy 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  S 


BULL  RING 


CLARENCE  R,  ROBINSON  explains  that  The  White  Dove  was  inspired 
by  (but  not  patterned  after)  the  life  story  of  the  great  Spanish 
matador,  Juan  Behnonte.  Mr.  Robinson  hopes  to  write  more  about 
bullfighting  in  the  future;  and  he  would  also  like  to  be  able  to 
write  poems,  plays,  and  stories  about  the  sea  —  something  in  the 
tradition  of  John  Masefield  and  C.  S.  Forester. 

Born  in  Newark,  Ohio,  in  1928,  Clarence  Robinson  culminated 
his  formal  education  at  Ohio  State  University.  Majoring  in  English, 
he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education  in  1949. 
It  was  not  until  he  began  teaching  at  Grand  Valley  High  School, 
Orwell,  Ohio,  that  he  became  interested  in  dramatics.  Since  1950, 
he  has  directed  many  plays  for  both  the  high  school  and  community 
theatres. 

Mr.  Robinson  began  writing  only  recently.  His  more  successful 
efforts  are  The  White  Dove;  the  poem,  "Futility,"  published  in  the 
1956  National  Poetry  Association  Anthology;  and  the  poem,  "Pleas- 
ure and  Pain,"  published  in  the  1956  summer  issue  of  the  poetry 
magazine,  The  JVew  Athenaetn.  He  has  been  married  seven  years, 
has  one  son,  and  —  in  addition  to  his  teaching  —  has  held  various 
jobs  such  as  steelworker,  iceman,  night  watchman,  and  farm  laborer. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"THE    WHITE    DOVE,11   A   TRAGEDY    OF   A   TORERO 

ALWAYS  there  have  been  men  born  to  desire  danger,"  muses 
old  Mama  Rosa  as  she  stares  mournfully  down  at  her  dead 
son,  Juan.  "They  stand  in  front  of  charging  wild  beasts.  They 
climb  barren  mountains.  They  race  each  other  around  endless 
tracks  in  roaring  cars  or  hurtle  themselves  through  space  .  .  . 
reaching  even  for  the  moon  and  the  stars!"  She  puts  her  arm 
comfortingly  about  her  son's  widow,  the  weeping  Maria,  and 
adds,  "You  and  I,  my  child,  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  lov- 
ing of  two  such  men." 

Juan  Hirpo,  a  brave  and  highly  promising  young  matador 
who  is  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  infant  son,  returns  to  the 
ring  after  a  brief  retirement.  His  wise  old  manager,  grizzled 
and  horn-scarred  Carlos  Gonzales,  recognizes  Juan's  great 
talent  and  is  certain  he  can  eventually  make  of  the  young  man 
a  magnificent  matador.  To  this  end  he  has  arranged  the  after- 
noon's contest. 

Maria,  Juan's  beautiful  wife,  is  intuitively  convinced  her  hus- 
band will  be  killed  and  tries  desperately — and  with  every 
device  she  knows — to  dissuade  him  from  nis  purpose!  Mama 
Rosa,  likewise  aware  that  death  on  the  horns  will  be  the  in- 
evitable outcome,  would  also  like  to  stop  Juan.  But  in  the  early 
years  of  her  own  marriage,  she  has  compelled  Juan's  father  to 
give  up  the  bulls  and  thereby  driven  him  to  a  tragic  and  un- 
timely end.  She  refuses  to  interfere.  And  Juan  enters  the 
arena. 

He  performs  brilliantly,  breath-takingly.  Again  and  again,  the 
vast  crowd  pays  him  praise  with  cheers  and  gasps.  Then,  in  the 
very  moment  of  his  glory,  an  unexpected  breeze  lifts  Juan's 
cape  from  the  eyes  of  the  bull.  A  horn  is  driven  into  the  heart 
of  the  matador  .  .  .  and  he  dies. 

Eventually,  the  grief-stricken  Maria  comes  to  understand  the 
reasons  behind  her  husband's  fatal  decision.  And  with  the  help 
and  compassionate  wisdom  of  Mama  Rosa  and  kindly  Padre 
Manuelo,  she  is  at  last  able  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  tragedy 
of  Juan's  sudden  passing. 

THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR. 
EACH  AMATEUR  STAGE  PERFORMANCE:  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO    APPEAR    IN    THE    ONE-ACT    PLAY,    "THE    WHITE    DOVE,"    INCLUDE 

*THREE     MEN     AND    TWO    WOMEN 

OLD  GONZALES 

A   Crippled  Ex-Bull  fighter;  Wise  and  Forthright 

JUAN  HIRPO 

A  Young  Matador;  Determined,  Strangely  Intense 

MARIA 

His  Attractive  Wife;  Possessing  Strong  Emotions 

MAMA  ROSA 

Juan's  Mother;  Robust,  Direct,  Seemingly  Happy 

PADRE  MANUELO 

A  Man  of  Middle  Years;  Philosophical,  Kind,  Just 

*  TWO  PEASANT  MEN  (Optional) 

Who  Bear  Juan's  Body  on  a  Stretcher.  (No  lines,) 


(Refer  to  "Guide  to  Pronunciation11  on  Page  520.) 

Scene  Synopsis 

THE  PLACE:  A  ROOM   IN  A  SMALL  HOTEL  ACROSS  THE  STREET  FROM  THE 
PLACE  OF  THE  BULLFIGHTS;  SOMEWHERE  IN  SPAIN. 

THE  TIME:  THE  HOUR  OF  THE  BULLFIGHTS;  SHORTLY  BEFORE  FIVE  O'CLOCK 
IN  THE  AFTERNOON. 
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The  Setting 


IS  A   DINGY  HOTEL   ROOM   ACROSS  THE  STREET   FROM   THE   BULLFIGHTS. 

THE  ILLUMINATION,  although  not  strong,  reveals  the  severely  simple 
outline  of  the  room  and  the  paucity  of  its  furnishings.  A  doorway  at 
Upstage  Right  Center  leads  into  the  corridor  and  thence  to  the  street; 
an  opening  at  Left  gives  access  to  adjoining  quarters.  At  Right,  a 
window  looks  out  upon  the  street  and  beyond  to  the  unseen  Plaza  del 
Toros,  the  "Place  of  the  Bulls."  Downstage  Left,  at  some  height  above 
the  floor,  the  Intersecting  muntins  or  sash  of  a  small  window  uninten- 
tionally suggest  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  furniture,  plain  and  straight  of  line,  consists  of  a  narrow  cot 
slightly  upstage  of  Left  Center,  a  backless  bench  for  two  at  Right  Cen- 
ter, and — beneath  the  window  Downstage  Left — a  table  or  chest  of 
drawers.  The  latter,  embellished  with  the  upright  picture  of  a  saint 
semicircled  by  five  lighted  candles,  comprises  an  improvised  shrine. 
Nearby  is  a  small  altar-like  bench  or  stool. 

The  only  splashes  of  color  emanate  from  two  or  three  huge  posters 
which  proclaim  the  hour  and  place  of  the  bullfights  and  feature  bold 
depictions  of  courageous  matadors  gracefully  enfolding  the  murderous 
charge  of  the  black  bulls  In  the  swerve  and  swirl  of  blood-red  capes. 
These  placards  are  prominently  mounted  on  the  face  of  decorative 
folding  screens  (optional)  at  Upstage  Right  and  Upstage  Left  or  sus- 
pended on  the  rear  wall.  If  simplified  costume  for  bullfighter  is  used,  the 
shirt,  tie,  hat,  and  vest  are  placed  on  the  cot  upstage  of  Left  Center. 


HALLWAY       CORRIDOR 


DOORWAY  , 

FOLDING   SCREEN*! 

(OPTIONAL)  j 


SCREEN 

(OPTIONAL) 


BACKLESS    BENCH 


f~  7  ARMCHAIR 

FLOOR  PLAN       *THE  WHITE  DOVE"        FURNITURE 
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THE  WHITE  DOVE,  in  its  original  manuscript  form,  was  first 
produced  by  the  students  of  Grand  Valley  High  School, 
Orwell,  Ohio,  on  January  30,  1955,  with  the  following  cast: 

JUAN Andy  Kovacs 

MARIA    Diane  Miller 

ROSINA    Jo  Ann  Unger 

PEPITO    David  Waters 

The  production  was  directed  by  Clarence  R.  Robinson.  The  playing 
time  was  approximately  twenty-five  minutes. 
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IMPORTANT       NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "Th«  White 
Dove."  Prospective  producers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  must  obtain  written  consent 
from  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to 
use  this  play — or  any  excerpts  therefrom — for 
stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 


THE  WHITE  DOVE 


SCENE:  A  PLAINLY  FURNISHED  ROOM  OF  AN  OLD 
HOTEL  ACROSS  THE  STREET  FROM  THE  PLAZA  OF 
THE  BULLFIGHTS;  IN  A  SMALL  CITY  SOMEWHERE 
IN  SPAIN. 

TIME:  THE  HOUR  OF  THE  BULLFIGHTS;  A  FEW  MIN- 
UTES BEFORE  FIVE  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  AFTERNOON. 


*FHE  CURTAINS  OPEN.  At  Right,  near  the  window,  stands 
LOLD  CARLOS  GONZALES,  watching  and  listening  as  the 
EXCITED  LAUGHTER  and  GOOD-NATURED  SHOUTS 
of  the  festival  crowd  drift  in  to  him  from  the  street  beyond. 

A  grizzled,  horn-scarred  ex-bullfighter,  Old  Gonzales  is  a 
man  to  speak  his  mind — gruffly  and  shrewdly.  Other  men  with 
a  limp  such  as  his  would  favor  it  with  a  cane  or  a  stick,  but 
not  Carlos!  He  smiles*  checks,  the  time  on  a  heavy  gold  watch 
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from  his  vest  pocket,  pushes  his  hat  back  from  his  forehead, 
tugs  at  his  gray  mustache,  and  nods  with  satisfaction. 

OLD  GONZALES.  What  crowds!  Thousands  of  people  .  .  .  fill- 
ing the  city  for  the  festival ! 

(Across  the  room,  seated  on  the  narrow  cot  at  Left  Center, 
JUAN  HIRPO,  a  young  matador  of  slender  but  powerful 
body,  is  dressing  for  the  corrida.  Already  he  wears  the 
securely-gartered  pink  stockings,  the  skin-tight  torero 
breeches  with  the  gold-tassel ed  drawstrings  just  below  the 
knees,  and  his  cotton  undershirt.  .  .  .  NOTE:  The  bullfighter's 
costume  may  be  simplified  or  eliminated  entirely.  See  "Notes 
on  Producing  the  Play9'  for  sketches  and  suggestions.) 

JUAN.  Always  they  come  (excitedly)  .  ,  .  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Bulls! 

(A  man  in  his  twenties,  Juan  has  a  youthful  face  and  voice. 
Somewhat  melancholy,  he  can  yet  laugh  on  occasion;  but  he 
seems  possessed  of  an  incessant  determination,  a  strange 
inner  intensity.  He  finishes  the  putting  on  of  his  zapatillas — 
the  black,  soft-soled,  heelless  slippers;  and  his  movements, 
though  restless,  are  decisive  and  graceful.) 

OLD  GONZALES.  Already  the  people  are  pushing  their  way 
through  the  gates  across  the  street,  eager  for  the  fights  to  begin. 

JUAN.  (Rising.)  I,  too,  am  eager,  my  friend! 

OLD  GONZALES.  I  will  tell  you  when  it  is  time.  (Over  his  shoul- 
der.) You  must  relax.  Rest. 

JUAN.  (Going  impatiently  to  improvised  shrine  DL.)  Rest?  At 
such  a  time?  Not  today,  Carlos.  Not  now! 

(He  takes  the  thin  gold  chain  with  its  five  medals  from  the 
top  of  the  chest  and  fastens  it  about  his  neck.  The  older  man 
turns  from  the  window.) 

OLD  GONZALES.  You  are  excited,  eh? 

JUAN.  Excited,  yes!  (Returning  to  cot.)  My  blood  pounds  with 
it!  (Picks  up  the  white  shirt  with  the  embroidery  down  the 
front  and  puts  it  on.)  I  wish  I  might  make  you  understand  what 
this  means  to  me,  Companero.  (Buttoning  shirt  and  moving  C.) 
At  last,  the  moment  is  at  hand!  I  fight  again!  After  months  of 
uncertainties  and  doubts  .  .  .  the  time  has  come  when  I  again 
face  the  bulls  in  the  ring ! 

(Old  Gonzales,  very  fond  of  his  protege,  chuckles  softly  and 
limps  across  to  the  right  end  of  the  backless  bench  near  RC.) 

OLD   GONZALES,   As  you  say.    (With  friendly  sarcasm.)    The 
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great — but  not  yet  famous — matador,  Juan  Hirpo,  returns  from 
his  very  early  retirement ! 

JUAN.  (Laughs.)  Do  not  jest  with  me,  old  man.  (Tucking  his  shirt 
in  at  the  waist.)  You  know  that  I  did  not  retire  before.  (Sud- 
denly troubled.)  It  is  just  that  when  one  is  young  .  .  .  and 
one's  wife  is  young  .  .  .  one  makes  promises  which  .  .  . 

OLD  GONZALES.  (Quickly  interjecting.)  No  matter.  This  after- 
noon, you  have  a  new  beginning!  (Confidently,  reassuringly.) 
And  this  time  it  will  be  different !  This  time — 

JUAN.  This  time  I  will  not  stop!  (Intensely;  striding  deter- 
minedly to  window  R.)  I  will  not  stop  until  all  Spain  knows 
who  I  am!  (With  a  sweep  of  his  hand  toward  the  street.)  Until 
all  Spain  is  cheering  me ! 

(He  turns — momentarily  uncertain — walks  to  the  old  man, 
places  his  hands  on  the  arms  of  the  other,  and  shakes  him 
roughly,  but  affectionately.) 

Can  I  do  it,  old  friend?  Tell  me  how  I  am. 
OLD  GONZALES.  (Simply.)  You  can  do  it. 

(He  straddles  the  bench  and  indicates  that  Juan  is  to  put  his 
foot  upon  it.  Juan  complies,  and  the  old  man  proceeds  to 
tighten  and  tie  the  gold-tassel ed  machos  which  hold  the  bot- 
toms of  the  breeches  tight  against  the  legs.) 

Would  I,  Carlos  Gonzales  of  Cordoba — known  to  the  world  as  a 
manager  of  great  matadors — would  I  be  wasting  my  time  and 
my  money  with  you  if  I  were  not  sure  of  your  great  talent  and 
promise?  (Doubles  fist  and  swings  at  Juan's  leg  with  rnock 
ferocity.)  After  all,  my  young  friend,  was  it  not  I  who  per- 
suaded the  impresario  to  give  you  this  fight? 

(Juan  laughs  exultantly  and  raises  his  other  foot  to  the  bench 
for  the  tying.) 

JUAN.  And  what  a  fight  it  will  be!  Two  bulls  in  a  single  day! 
(Glancing  uncertainly  at  his  manager.)  Of  course,  by  the  time 
we  pay  all  of  our  expenses  .  .  . 

OLD  GONZALES.  No  matter.  It  is  a  fight!  (Painfully  swings  his 
leg  around  and  sits  facing  forward  on  bench.)  When  you  were 
a  dirty-faced  muchacho  out  in  the  fields — chasing  seed  bulls 
around  the  pastures  at  night  for  practice — you  would  have  given 
your  right  ear  for  this  chance  today. 

JUAN.  (Quickly;  standing  behind  the  old  man.)  Oh,  I  arn  not 
complaining,  my  friend!  (Affectionately.)  My  friend  .  .  .  and 
the  friend  of  my  dead  father!  (His  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
old  one.)  You  must  know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you,  (With  a 
gentle  laugh.)  It  is  only  that  you  are  so  very  serious  here,  like 
a  tired  old  bull  sitting  back  on  his  haunches. 

OLD   GONZALES.  It  is  good  to  be  serious  before  the  corrida. 
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(Curiously.)  But  you,  my  Juanito — you  seem  unusually  gay  for 
a  man  who  is  to  face  the  bulls  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
JUAN.  I  do  not  feel  gay. 

(He  returns  to  the  cot  LC,  picks  up  the  slim  black  satin  tie, 
and  fits  it  carefully  to  the  collar  of  his  frilled  shirt.) 

I  am  happy,  perhaps  .  .  .  but  sad.  I  am  happy  because  I  am  once 
again  doing  what  I  want  to  do.  (Shrugs.)  And  I  am  sad  because 
I  might  die  in  the  doing  of  it.  (Pauses,  then  resumes  thought- 
fully.)  I  feel  brave  because  I  have  faith  .  .  .  faith  in  the  sure- 
ness  of  my  hands,  in  the  swiftness  of  my  eyes.  (Strangely 
troubled.)  And  yet  I  am  afraid  of  ...  of  ... 
OLD  GONZALES.  Of  El  Toro?  (Rising.)  Of  the  bull? 

(The  young  matador  slowly  shakes  his  head.) 

JUAN.  Of  the  crowd.  Worried  that  they  may  not  like  me.  (Flex- 
ing his  fingers.)  Yet  .  .  .  they  must  like  me ! 

OLD  GONZALES.  (Limping  to  Juan.)  The  people  will  like  you. 
They  will  feel  as  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  you. 

(Chuckling  reminiscently,  he  deftly  ties  the  satin  strand 
about  Juan's  neck.) 

A  little,  skinny  boy — always  hungry,  always  so  intent — waving 
your  coat  at  dogs,  bicycles,  everything  that  passed  you  in  the 
streets.  Even  then  I  knew  that  if  the  chance  should  ever  pass 
my  way,  I  could — and  would — make  of  you  a  magnificent  mata- 
dor! 
JUAN.  You  give  me  courage,  old  friend. 

(There  is  something  else,  however,  which  troubles  him.  He 
turns  away,  circles  around  the  left  end  of  the  cot,  and  hesi- 
tates behind  it.) 

But  there  is  ...  there  is  also  Maria!  When  she  finds  out  .  .  . 
she  will  never  forgive. 

OLD  GONZALES.  Ah,  that  wife  of  yours!  (Sits  on  cot;  exas- 
perated.) Why  can  a  woman  not  be  content  to  let  a  man  follow 
the  road  of  his  destiny? 

JUAN.  (Sadly.)  Maria  understands  nothing  of  destiny.  (Pacing  to 
right  end  of  cot.)  She  understands  only  that  I  made  a  promise 
in  the  year  of  our  marriage  that  .  .  .  that  I  would  never  again 
fight  the  bulls. 

OLD  GONZALES.  (With  faint  disgust.)  That  a  woman  would 
seek  such  a  promise — ! 

JUAN.  It  ...  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Maria's  mother  and  .  „  . 
and  our  baby-to-be  .  .  .  that  I  promised! 

OLD  GONZALES.  (Bluntly.)  Both  now  dead  of  a  fever! 

JUAN.    (In  anguish   and  bewilderment  blended.)    And  there  can 
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never  be  another  baby!  (Comes  C.)  And  a  wall  has  grown  be- 
tween Maria  and  myself.  (Bitterly.)  A  wall  which  will  grow 
higher  and  colder — now  that  I  have  broken  my  promise ! 
OLD  GONZALES.  (Stands.)  A  man  should  promise  no  one  but 
himself.  (Firmly.)  I  remind  you,  Juan,  that  the  contract  has 
been  signed.  (Nodding  toward  window  R.)  And  the  brave  bulls 
now  paw  the  earth  of  their  pens  at  the  edge  of  the  arena. 

(He  limps  to  Juan,  grasps  his  aim,  and  searches  his  face.) 

No  more  regrets,  eh? 

JUAN.  (After  a  pause.)  No  more  regrets. 

OLD  GONZALES.  And  no  more  talk  of  being  afraid.  Fear  not 
the  shouting  and  the  faces  of  the  crowd.  After  today,  they  will 
be  singing  your  praises.  (Puts  a  hand  on  Juan's  shoulder.)  And 
if  only  your  father  were  alive,  he  would  be  the  happiest  of  all! 

(The  youth  is  deeply  touched  by  the  old  man's  confidence.  He 
smiles  and  warmly  clasps  the  other's  hand.) 

JUAN.  You  are  right! 

OLD  GONZALES.  Your  fears  will  fade  with  the  smell  of  the  bull 

and  the  first  hammering  of  his  hoofs  upon  the  sands. 
JUAN.  Today  I  shall  not  fail  you  ...  or  myself ! 
OLD  GONZALES.  Buenof  Well  said!   (With  a  change  of  tone; 

glancing  toward  shrine.)   Perhaps  now  you  would  like  to  make 

your   devotions.    (Limping  away  toward  L.)    I  will  bring  the 

muleta  from  my  room. 

(He  disappears  through  the  opening  at  L.  The  DISTANT 
NOISES  OF  THE  CROWD  FADE  OUT.  In  the  silence, 
Juan  walks  slowly  DL  to  the  improvised  shrine,  kneels  at  the 
small  bench,  bows  his  head  for  a  moment^  then  lifts  his  gaze, 
and  prays.) 

JUAN.  (Humbly.)  O  Providence  Divine  ...  in  return  for  the 
favors  I  am  about  to  ask,  I  can  give  but  little.  I  confess  my 
pride  .  .  .  but  I  am  lost  for  a  way  to  live  without  it.  I  was  born 
of  humble  dust  .  .  .  but  a  man  does  not  wish  to  crawl  forever 
in  the  dust  of  his  beginnings.  (Earnestly.)  It  is  for  a  man  to 
look  upward — to  fight  upward — toward  the  star  of  some  faraway 
hope  .  .  .  knowing  well  that  he  can  never  hold  that  star  tight 
in  his  hand  .  .  .  but  knowing,  too,  that  he  would  be  less  than 
a  man  if  he  did  not  try!  If  this  be  my  sin,  I  beseech  Your  for- 
giveness. In  this,  the  time  of  triumph  and  my  moment  of  peril, 
I  beg  Your  blessing  and  the  safety  of  Your  arms.  Above  all, 
bless  and  protect  the  ones  I  love!  ...  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  His  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  ask  it.  Amen. 

(He  makes  the  cross  by  placing  his  thumb  athwart  the  bent 
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forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  kisses  it,  and  rises.  Then  he 
crosses  to  the  cot,  picks  up  his  vest,  and  puts  it  on. 

MARIA,  Juan's  wife,  appears  in  the  doorway  URC.  A 
beautiful  girl  of  good  figure  and  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age,  she  is  dressed  attractively  in  neat  but  inexpensive 
clothes.  Maria,  although  headstrong  and  temporarily  under- 
going emotional  upheaval,  remains  fundamentally  appealing. 
She  pauses  inquiringly  for  a  moment,  sees  her  husband,  and — 
smouldering  with  anger — comes  directly  downstage.) 

MARIA.  So!  My  husband  fights  the  bulls  today! 

JUAN.    (Starts  with  surprise.)    Maria!   How  did  you  get  here? 

How  did  you — ? 
MARIA.  How  did  I  know  where  my  husband  had  gone?  (Laughs 

mirthlessly.)  Your  armchair  bullfighter  friends  could  not  keep 

your  secret.  (With  sarcasm.)  They  told  me  you  were  getting  a 

"job"  in  Seville! 

JUAN.  (Lamely.)  I  ...  I  did  not  go  to  Seville. 
MARIA.  That  I  had  already  guessed.  (With  a  glance  about.)  This 

place  is  quite  a  bit  out  of  the  way.  But  I  have  found  it. 
JUAN.    (Going  to  her.)    I  am  sorry,   Maria.    (About  to  embrace 

her.)  But  I  knew  if  I  told  you  where  I  was  really  going,  there 

would  be  endless  arguments. 

(Maria  moves  away  from  him  to  DRC.  He  follows,  pleading.) 

Listen  to  me,  Maria.  I — I  had  to  do  this.  Please  try  to  under- 
stand what  this  means  to  me. 

MARIA.  (Coldly.)  Do  you  forget  a  promise  so  easily? 

JUAN.  I  know  that  I  promised,  but — 

(OLD  GONZALES  limps  hurriedly  in  through  the  opening  at 
L,  carrying  the  muleta,  a  small  rectangle  of  red  cloth  on  a 
short  staff.  He  sees  Maria  and  is  vastly  surprised  and  angered.) 

MARIA.   (Turns  to  Juan;  suddenly  entreating.)  Juan!  How  can 

you  put  me  through  this  torture — this — ? 
OLD  GONZALES.  Maria!   (Limping  to  LC.)   Juan,  what  is  she 

doing  here  ?  I  thought  that  she — 
MARIA.  (Scathingly;  moving  toward  him.)  You  thought  you  had 

hoodwinked  the  silly  little  wife!  Is  that  it? 
OLD  GONZALES.  Yes.  (Quickly.)  I  mean  .  .  .  now  look,  Maria. 

You  have  no  right  to  come  here  at  the  last  moment  and — 
MARIA.  "Right"?  (At  C;  scornfully.)  You  are  a  one  to  speak  of 

rights!  Do  you  have  the  right  to  take  my  husband  away  from 

our  home  and  bring  him  here  to  kill  himself?  You  miserable 

old — meddler! 

JUAN.   (At  right  of  Maria.)  Enough,  Maria!   (Heatedly.)   I  will 
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not  allow  you  to  speak  in  this  way  to  Carlos !  He  is  my  manager. 
My  true  friend. 

MARIA.  Hah!  He  is  a  friend  who  would  sell  your  life  for  glory — 
and  money  to  feed  his  own  (with  a  deprecatory  gesture)  decrepit 
body. 

(Juan  stands  amazed  at  this  outburst.  Old  Gonzales  winces, 
turns  his  back  upon  Maria,  and  limps  DL.) 

JUAN.  Maria!  Senor  Gonzales  is  not  getting  a  single  centavo  for 

this  fight  today.  From  his  own  pockets  he  has  paid  everything. 

Even  the  train  tickets. 
MARIA.    (Moving   to   cot.)    Then   it  must  be   that  he   wishes — 

through   you — to    gain    the    success   that   he   himself   has    lost. 

(Acidly;  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cot.)  Old  Carlos  Gonzales! 

The   cripple   who   could   never  become   the   great   torero!    (To 

Juan.)  So  he  wants  you — poor,  foolish  Juan  Hirpo — to  do  it  for 

him! 
JUAN.    (Outraged.)   I  will  not  listen  to  any  more  of  such  talk! 

(Turns,  paces  upstage.)  The  writers,  the  newspapers,  everybody 

will  tell  you  that  if  Carlitos  had  not  been  crippled  young,  he 

would  have  been  one  of  Spain's  greatest — ! 
OLD  GONZALES.   (Turns.)   Please,  Juan.  You  have  no  need  to 

defend  me. 

(He  limps  painfully  to  Maria  and  stands  looking  down  at  her, 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  the  muleta  in  the  other.) 

Say  what  you  like  about  me,  Senora.  All  that  I  have  done  is  to 
tell  Juan  that  I  can  make  of  him  a  great  killer  of  bulls.  For 
many  months,  I  have  been  working  with  him — patiently,  thor- 
oughly— in  the  small,  private  rings.  But  I  have  not  stolen  him. 
Of  his  own  desire,  he  has  come  back  to  face  the  bulls  again. 
(Challenging  her.)  But  if  you  can  persuade  your  husband  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  bulls — and  the  ancient  art  of  fighting 
them — then  take  him ! 

MARIA.  (Rising.)  I  will!  Juan  is  returning  with  me  to  our  vil- 
lage. Now! 

(Juan,  startled,  turns  and  stares  toward  her.  Old  Gonzales, 
unable  to  conceal  his  disdain,  limps  in  front  of  the  girl  toward 
C,  and  speaks  as  if  to  himself.) 

OLD  GONZALES.  You  women  sicken  me.  You  marry  a  man,  and 
then  you  think  you  have  the  right  to  make  him  over  into  one 
of  yourselves.  You  twine  your  soft  arms  around  him  and  strangle 
his  manhood.  You  milk  him  of  his  pride — his  will  to  be  a  man — 
and  then  you  sigh  in  secret  for  some  public  hero  who  has  not 
the  "good  fortune"  to  be  married.  (To  Maria;  fiercely.)  Very 
well!  (Disgustedly;  with  a  gesture  toward  Juan.)  Take  your — 
your  property  back  home  with  you ! 
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(Juan  comes  swiftly  down  between  the  old  man  and  the  girl, 
his  voice  loud  and  angry.) 

JUAN.  Carlos!  Maria!  Have  I  nothing  to  say  in  this ?  (Less 
sharply;  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  old  man.)  You,  old  friend — 
leave  us  for  a  time.  I  shall  try  again  to  explain  this  to  Maria. 

OLD  GONZALES.  (After  a  pause;  reluctantly.)  Since  you  wish  it. 

JUAN.  (Guiding  him  upstage  toward  corridor.)  See  to  it  that  our 
brave  picadores  and  banderilleros  are  not  bolstering  their 
courage  with  liquor.  We  will  have  great  need  of  their  help  soon. 

OLD  GONZALES.  Great  need!  (Hesitating  in  doorway;  exas- 
perated.) And  I  must  remind  you  that  if — before  the  fight — you 
fill  your  thoughts  with  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman,  the  horns  of 
El  Toro  will  make  of  your  belly  a  sieve!  And  spray  the  hot 
sands  with  your  blood ! 

JUAN.  (Quietly.)  I  hear  you  well,  amigo. 

(The  crippled  ex-bullfighter  glares  at  the  defiant  Maria,  sighs 
deeply,  and  exits  URC.  Maria  sinks  unhappily  upon  the  cot 
and  glares  angrily  at  her  husband.  Juan  goes  to  her,  groping 
for  words  with  which  to  soothe  her  troubled  spirits.) 

You  must  not  be  angry  .  .  .  my  darling.  Because  I  fight  the 
bulls  .  .  .  this  does  not  mean  that  I  love  you  the  less.  I  love 
you  very  much!  And  I  wish  you  to  be  happy! 

MARIA.  How  can  I  be  happy  .  .  .  when  you  risk  your  life  in 
a  ...  a  senseless  game? 

JUAN.  (Patiently;  sitting  by  her  side  and  taking  her  hand  in 
his.)  To  me,  Maria,  the  corrida — the  fighting  of  a  brave,  wild 
bull — is  not  a  game.  It  is  something  .  .  .  much  more. 

MARIA.  But  why  do  you  do  it,  Juan?  (Sincerely  trying  to  under- 
stand.) Is  it  the  money  or — ? 

JUAN.  Money?  (Shrugs.)  No.  It  is  something  inside  me.  Here. 
When  I  am  in  the  ring  with  the  bull,  I  am  no  longer  Juanito 
Hirpo,  a  mere  stonecutter's  apprentice  ...  a  gray  little  man 
who  sees  life  only  in  shades  of  gray.  No ! 

(His  voice  quickens,  and  he  seems  to  be  seeing  the  scene  in 
the  eye  of  his  mind.) 

As  I  look  across  the  arena,  suddenly  the  world  is  new  and  clear 
and  filled  with  a  never-ending  sunlight!  Each  object  stands  out 
in  the  sharpest  of  shapes  and  colors.  The  bull  charges,  and  the 
pounding  of  his  savage  hoofs  is  a  strain  of  surging  music — a 
giant  drum  that  echoes  on  the  air ! 
MARIA.  You  are  not  afraid? 

(He  shakes  his  head,  and  she  gazes  at  him  in  wonderment.) 
JUAN.  In  the  beginning,  El  Toro  looms  like  a  mountain  moving 
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down  upon  me.  Enormous!  Dreadful!  Then  ...  as  his  horns 
brush  the  cape  again  and  again  ...  he  grows  smaller  and 
smaller  (gently)  .  .  .  seeming  almost  as  ...  as  a  friend.  At 
last  .  .  .  when  he  has  fallen  quietly  in  death  ...  I  have  con- 
quered more  than  the  beast,  I  have  conquered  myself.  And  I  am 
suddenly  both  glad  and  sad  and  .  .  . 

(Sensing  that  Maria  does  not  comprehend,  he  breaks  off  and 
rises  impatiently.) 

Oh,  what  is  the  use?  (Pacing  hopelessly  to  left  end  of  bench 
RC.)  You  can  never  understand.  No  one  can.  Save  those  who 
themselves  have  faced  the  horns. 

MARIA.  (Rising  and  moving  toward  front  of  bench  RC.)  Juan, 
I  am  trying!  But  my  mind  is  blurred  .  .  .  and  tinged  red  with 
the  vision  of  your  blood  draining  f utilely  from  you ! 

JUAN.  (Desperately.)  Can  you  not  love  me  in  spite  of  this? 

(There  is  a  pause.  Maria  sits  on  the  bench,  not  looking  at 
Juan.) 

MARIA.  (Dully.)  In  spite  of  anything  ...  I  will  always  love  you. 
(Juan  stands  behind  the  girl  and  puts  his  arms  about  her.) 

JUAN.  You  must  continue  to  love  me !  I  cannot  live  without  that. 

MARIA.  If  only  you  would  give  up  the  bulls,  Juan!  (Implor- 
ingly.) Go  back  to  your  job  in  the  shed  of  the  stonecutter.  Make 
monuments  and — 

JUAN.  I  have  tried ,  Maria!  Believe  me,  I  meant  to  keep  at  my 
job.  But  as  I  would  sit  pounding  chisel  against  stone,  I  would 
be  dreaming  of  the  noises  in  La  Plaza  del  Toros. 

(Across  the  street,  the  SHOUTING  OF  THE  CROWD 
REGISTERS  AND  FADES  OUT.  Juan  lifts  his  hand  toward 
the  sound  and  goes  on.) 

The  shouting  of  the  crowd  would  press  in  upon  me,  as  it  is 
pressing  now.  And  I  would  forget  my  stonecutting  and  smash 
my  fingers  with  the  hammer.  (Laughs  shortly,  hopelessly.)  No, 
Maria.  (Comes  to  right  end  of  bench  RC.)  If  I  must  make 
monuments,  I  will  make  living  monuments.  To  myself  and  the 
bulls! 

MARIA.  (Coldly.)  I  am  sorry  my  love  is  not  strong  enough  to 
make  you  forget  all  this. 

JUAN.  (Quickly  sitting  beside  her.)  Don't  you  see,  Maria?  When 
a  man  feels  great  love  for  a  woman,  he  must  do  something  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  it !  Worthy  of  her! 

MARIA.  (Rising;  her  anger  returning.)  Ah !  And  now  it  is  for  me 
that  you  do  this.  No,  thank  you!  (Moving  in  front  of  him  to 
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armchair  DR,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  in  front  of  her.)   Oh, 
Juan!  What  has  come  over  you?  What  has  happened  to  you? 
JUAN.  (Stands,  looks  at  her.)  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened 
to  me! 

(The  intensity  of  his  tone  causes  her  to  turn  and  look  at  him. 
He  goes  to  her,  puts  his  hands  on  her  arms,  and  seats  her.) 

Somehow  I  will  make  you  understand !  (Straightens,  looks  down 
at  her.)  Seven  weeks  ago  it  was,  and  I  was  coming  home  from 
the  job.  (Thoughtfully;  a  strange  sadness  upon  him.)  I  walked 
out  of  the  shed  of  the  stonecutter  .  .  .  tired  and  sweaty  and 
dirty.  (Moving  to  front  of  bench  RC.)  All  around  me — every- 
where— there  seemed  only  the  filth  of  the  gutter,  the  buzzing  of 
flies,  the  smells  of  decay,  and  the  tight  unhappy  faces  of  the 
people  in  the  street.  (Putting  his  left  foot  upon  the  bench;  ex- 
citement coming  into  his  voice.)  Suddenly — only  a  small  way 
in  front  of  me — a  white  bird  floated  slowly  down  onto  my  path. 
A  beautiful,  pure  white  dove!  I  stopped.  It  walked  along  in  the 
dust.  And  as  I  watched,  I  thought  to  myself  .  .  .  "Little  Dove, 
why  do  you  walk  down  here  in  the  heat  and  the  dirt?  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  spread  those  clean,  white  wings  and  fly  away! 
Above  all  this!" 

(He  lowers  his  foot  to  the  floor  and  faces  the  girl.) 

And  do  you  know,  Maria?  As  if  he  had  heard  my  thoughts,  the 
white  dove  did  fly  away!  And  I  followed  his  flight  up  and  up 
until  he  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  church  steeple. 

MARIA.  (Rises.)  And  that  is  when  you  decided? 

JUAN.  (Simply.)  That  is  when  I  decided. 

MARIA.  ( Walking  in  front  of  him  to  C.)  And  your  mother?  What 
does  your  mother  think  of  all  this  ? 

JUAN.  She  was  coming  here  to  see  me.  To  wish  me  luck.  (Un- 
easily.) But  her  train — perhaps  it  is  late. 

MARIA.  And  she  did  not  forbid  your  fighting  today? 

JUAN.  Mama?  (Laughs.)  She  is  happy  for  me. 

(He  goes  to  Maria  and  speaks  wistfully,  imploringly.) 

Oh,  Maria,  if  only  you  had  Mania's  faith  in  me!  If  only  you 
would  believe  in  me ! 

MARIA.  You  speak  of  faith,  my  husband.  You  speak  of  believ- 
ing, but  .  .  . 

JUAN.  (Quickly.)  And  I  speak  of  love!  And  of  being  happy! 
(Behind  her,  his  arms  starting  to  go  around  her.)  Oh,  Maria, 
we  were  happy  once  .  .  .  before  our  little  one  died.  We  can  be 
happy  again! 

MARIA.  (Moving  out  of  his  embrace.)  You  speak  of  many  things. 
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(Coldly;  her  back  still  toward  him.)   But  you  do  not  speak  o£ 

your  broken  promise! 
JUAN.  A  promise  made  for  the  sake  of  our  baby!   (In  anguish.) 

Our  baby  who  is  dead! 
MARIA.  (Insistently;  crossing  to  DLC.)  But  you  swore  it,  Juan! 

You  swore  that — 
JUAN.   I   swore   that  I  would  never  enter  the  bull  rings  again 

(forcefully)   as  long  as  our  baby  should  live!  Those  were  my 

words.    You  heard   them.   Your   mother   and  my  mother  heard 

them.  And  Padre  Manuelo. 
MARIA.   (Strangely.)   Padre  Manuelo — yes!  He,  too,  heard  your 

promise!  (Turns  to  Juan;  triumphantly.)  And  that  is  why  he  is 

coming  here  today! 

(Juan,  visibly  startled,  stares  at  his  wife.) 

JUAN.  The  padre?  He  is— here ? 

MARIA.  He  traveled  with  me  on  the  train.  But  in  the  jostlings  of 

the  crowds,  we  became  separated. 
JUAN.  He  is  coming  to — to  see  the  fights? 
MARIA.  To  see  you.  To  remind  you  of  your  promise ! 
JUAN.  I  do  not  need  Padre  Manuelo  to  remind  me  of  my  words! 

(Angrily.)  Maria!  Why  have  you  done  this  thing? 
MARIA.  Because  I  will  not  see  the  man  I  love  walk  blindly  into 

danger — even  death ! 

(Juan  strides  to  Maria,  seizes  her  arms,  pulls  her  close,  and 
stares  into  her  face.) 

JUAN.  Death!  Death!  Always  you  talk  of  death.  From  men  like 
me,  Maria,  he  is  never  far  away.  We — Death  and  I — we  are  not 
strangers.  I  saw  my  father  die  when  I  was  very  young.  Two 
brothers  died  in  violence.  And  then,  one  year  ago,  our  child — 
your  baby — died  in  my  arms ! 

MARIA.  (Struggling.)  Juan!  I  beg  of  you — 

JUAN.  I  had  not  wished  to  tell  you  this,  Maria.  But  when  our 
little  one  was  put  beneath  the  flowers  .  .  .  and  we  knew  that 
there  could  never  be  another  .  .  .  living  or  dying  meant  but 
little  to  me.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  many  nights,  over  and  over 
again  I  asked  myself  "Why?  Why?"  And  I  came  to  believe  that 
this  selfsame  Death  who  makes  the  questions  is  the  only  one 
who  can  ever  make  the  answers! 

(His  force  subsides;  he  releases  Maria  and  steps  back;  and  his 
voice  is  quieter,  more  subdued.) 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  find  my  answer  in  the  ring  this  afternoon, 
but  .  .  . 
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(A  cry  escapes  Maria.  She  sinks  onto  the  small  bench  DL  and 
shakes  her  head,  as  if  trying  to  convince  herself  that  it  will 
not  happen.  Juan  goes  on  without  interruption.) 

But  I  do  not  think  it.  A  matador  must  believe  in  himself.  (Close 
to  his  wife,  caressing  her  cheek.)  I  do  not  have  style — as  yet — 
but  I  am  not  afraid.  I  shall  fight  well.  And  someday  you  will  be 
rich  and  proud  of  me. 

MARIA.  I  would  rather  be  proud  of  a  live  stonecutter  than  a 
glorious — but  very  dead — matador ! 

(There  conies  a  LOUD  KNOCKING  in  the  corridor  URC. 
Juan  turns  and  moves  inquiringly  toward  it.  Maria  rises 
eagerly.) 

Padre  Manuelo!  He  has  come! 

(Juan  hesitates  near  the  right  end  of  the  cot  as  his  mother, 
ROSA  HIRPO,  bursts  through  the  doorway  URC.  Vigorous 
and  outspoken,  Mama  Rosa  is  a  happy,  robust  peasant  woman 
who — although  seemingly  incapable  of  the  deeper  emotions — 
has,  nonetheless,  a  wealth  of  understanding.  With  a  happy  cry, 
she  makes  straight  for  Juan  and  encircles  him  in  a  bearish 
embrace.  Disappointed,  Maria  moves  uneasily  upstage  to  the 
cot.) 

MAMA  ROSA.  Juan!  My  son!  My  Juanito! 

JUAN.  Mama!   (Laughingly.)   Easy,  Mamacita!  Do  not  crush  my 

bones — this  afternoon,  of  all  times ! 
MAMA  ROSA.  What!  (With  mock  concern;  holding  him  at  arm's 

length.)    Can  a  poor,  weak  old  woman  break  the  bones  of  the 

greatest  matador  in  all  Spain  ? 
JUAN.    (With  a  hearty  laugh.)   You  hear,  Maria,  what  my  fans 

think  of  me? 

(Mama  Rosa,  noticing  the  girl  for  the  first  time,  rushes  to  her 
and  favors  her  also  with  a  great  hug.) 

MAMA  ROSA.  Maria!  And  how  is  my  favorite — my  only — daugh- 
ter-in-law? 

MARIA.  (Subdued.)  I  am  well,  Mama. 

MAMA  ROSA.  Good!  (Going  DL.)  I  am  glad  that  you  are  well. 
(Places  her  purse  on  bench,  looks  at  Juant  then  at  Maria.)  But 
you  are  not  so  happy,  eh?  (Juan  and  Maria  glance  quickly  at 
each  other,  then  away.)  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
our  Juanito's  return  to  the  ring. 

MARIA.  No,  Mama  Rosa.  I  do  not. 

JUAN.  (Nervously.)  If — if  you  will  excuse  me?  (Starting  hur- 
riedly toward  L.)  I  must  get  the  cape  and  the  sword  .  .  .  which 
old  Carlos  has  left  in  his  room. 
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(He  exits  through  the  opening  at  L.  Mama  Rosa  eyes  Maria 
shrewdly. ) 

MAMA  ROSA.  So?  You  have  been  begging  your  husband  not  to 
fight  today. 

MARIA.  (Defiantly.)  I  have! 

MAMA  ROSA.  And  you  are  getting  nowhere.  (Laughs,  shakes  her 
head.)  Ah,  my  Juan!  He  was  always  like  this.  (Walking  toward 
bench  RC.)  When  he  was  younger,  he  would  slip  from  the  house 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  "Oho!"  I  said.  "It  is  a  girl  he  is 
meeting.  A  secret  muchacha."  (Laughs  again,  shrugs.)  But  no! 
It  was  the  bulls!  Our  little  Juanito  would  be  out  in  the  moonlit 
pastures,  inviting  the  animals  to  gore  and  trample  him,  and  being 
chased  by  angry  farmers. 

MARIA.  You  should  have  stopped  him ! 

MAMA  ROSA.  I  tried.  (Looks  at  her  hands,  smiles  ruefully.) 
Several  calluses  I  wore  on  my  hand,  and  broke  a  number  of 
very  good  switches.  But  still  he  went. 

MARIA.  Mama  Rosa  (glances  toward  opening  L  and  lowers  her 
voice)  .  .  .  have  you  seen  Padre  Manuel o  anywhere?  He  is  com- 
ing here,  but — 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Surprised.)  Here?  The  padre? 

MARIA.  I  asked  him  to  come.  To  plead  with  Juan ! 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Shakes  her  head.)  Ah,  Maria!  If  Juan  says  he  will 
fight  (shrugs;  philosophically)  ...  he  will  fight! 

(OLD  GONZALES  appears  in  the  corridor  beyond  the  door- 
way URC  and  hurriedly  limps  in}  calling  excitedly.) 

OLD  GONZALES.  Juan?  Juan,  are  you — ?  (Sees  Mama  Rosa, 
breaks  off  abruptly,  removes  his  hat,  and  laughs  happily.)  Rosa! 
The  friend  of  my  heart ! 

MAMA   ROSA.    (At  the  same   time.)    Carlos   Gonzales!   Amigo! 

(With  arms  outstretched,  they  rush  to  each  other,  meeting 
slightly  upstage  of  C.  The  old  woman  gives  him  one  of  her 
great  bear  like  hugs.) 

You  old  dog!  I  have  not  seen  you  for  days. 
OLD  GONZALES.  Rosita  Hirpo!  (Holding  her  off  and  surveying 

her.)  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  grow  old,  as  I  do?  Every  day  I 

grow  older  and  uglier,  and  you  get  younger  and  prettier. 
MAMA  ROSA.  Ah!  (With  a  laugh;  knowing  that  he  jests.)  How 

you  talk,  you  old  clown!  He  may  be  older  in  the  legs,  Maria; 

but    his    tongue    grows    more    like    a    schoolboy's    every    day. 

(Nudges   Old  Gonzales  with  her  elbow  and  winks.)    If  I  had 

married  you  instead  of  Juan's  papa,  I  would  be  old  indeed  now — 

trying  to  keep  up  with  your  foolishness ! 
OLD  GONZALES.  (In  mock  seriousness.)  Thank  the  heavens  for 
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saving  me  from  such  a  fate !  (More  soberly;  limping  R  to  win- 
dow.) So  ...  you  have  come  to  see  your  son  strike  chills  to 
the  hearts  of  the  bulls,  eh? 

MAMA  ROSA.  Si!  I  would  have  been  here  sooner,  but  the  slug- 
gard of  a  train  was  late. 

OLD  GONZALES.  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  You  are  only  just  in 
time.  The  plaza  is  filled  to  overflowing.  The  judges  are  in  their 
places.  (Coming  to  right  of  bench  RC.)  The  music — the  trum- 
peter— is  waiting.  And  the  crowd  is  yelling  to  begin.  (Shrugs, 
throws  Maria  an  uncertain,  inquiring  glance.)  So  ...  if  Juan 
is  ready  .  .  .  ? 

(There  is  a  brief,  uneasy  pause.  Then  Mama  Rosa  starts 
toward  L,  as  if  to  bring  her  son.) 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Stoutly;  calling.)  Juan?  We  go  now  to  the  arena! 
(Cheerfully;  as  Maria  blocks  her  path.)  Come  for  your  good- 
luck  kiss ! 

MARIA.  (In  desperation.)  No,  Mama!  Not — not  yet.  (Hastening 
toward  Old  Gonzales,  her  hands  outstretched.)  Senor  Gonzales 
.  .  .  only  a  few  moments  longer?  Padre  Manuelo  will  be  here, 
and  then — 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Firmly.)  The  judges  must  not  be  kept  waiting, 
Maria. 

(As  Maria  turns  to  protest,  JUAN  enters  at  L,  carrying  sword 
case  and  crimson  cape.  He  crosses  quickly  to  the  cot,  puts 
down  the  case  and  the  cloth,  then  straightens.  Mama  Rosa  ad- 
dresses him  quietly.) 

It  is  time,  Juan. 
JUAN.  Si,  Mamacita.  (Looking  steadily  at  the  others.)  It  is  time. 

(From  the  cot,  he  picks  up  his  torero  hat — the  fiat,  black  mon~ 
tero  with  the  protrusions  at  the  sides.  Mama  Rosa  helps  him 
to  place  it  carefully  upon  his  head.  Maria  sinks  slowly,  despair- 
ingly upon  the  bench  RC.) 

MAMA  ROSA,  And  your  coat,  Juanito?  Where  is  your  "coat  of 

lights"? 

OLD  GONZALES.  He  will  put  it  on  at  the  gates  of  the  arena. 
JUAN.   (Laughs,  shrugs  apologetically.)  It  is  shabby,  Mama,  and 

would  not  do  for  my  public  to  see  at  close  range. 
MAMA  ROSA.  It  does  not  matter,  my  son.  (Embraces  and  kisses 

him  resoundingly.)   I  know  that  I  will  be  proud  of  you  at  the 

end  of  this  day! 
JUAN.  Gracias,  Madrecita. 

(Mama  Rosa  smiles,  nods,  and  moves  DL  to  retrieve  her 
purse.  Juan  crosses  RC  and  looks  hopefully  down  at  his  wife.) 

Maria?  You  .  .  .  you  will  come  to  the  place  of  the  bulls? 
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MARIA.  (With  emphasis;  rising.)  I  will  not!  (Turns  furiously  on 
Old  Gonzales.)  You,  Carlos  Gonzales!  You  are  the  cause  of  this. 

OLD  GONZALES.  I  am  sorry  i£  I  cause  you  pain,  Maria.  (With 
much  sincerity.)  And  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  rudeness  o£  some 
moments  ago.  (Limping  away  from  her  toward  cot.)  But  your 
husband  has  a  great  talent.  Yes,  a  genius.  I  cannot  see  it  wasted. 

MARIA.  You  may  think  you  have  won,  Sefior.  But  if  anything 
should  happen  to  Juan,  his  blood  will  be  on  your  hands ! 

JUAN.  (Patiently.)  Maria,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  o£  such 
things.  I  am  going  to  fight,  and  you  must  be  content  with  that. 

MARIA.  I  do  not  have  to  be  content  with  that!  (Staring  at  him 
and  speaking  with  heavy  deliberateness.)  Juan  .  .  .  i£  you  fight 
today,  I  will  leave  you ! 

MAMA  ROSA.  (In  a  shocked  whisper.)  Maria! 

(She  exchanges  a  dismayed  glance  with  Old  Gonzales.  Juan  is 
badly  shaken,  but  controls  himself  with  an  effort.) 

JUAN.  I£  that  is  what  you  must  do,  Maria.  Only  this  I  wish  to 
say  to  you  ...  I  will  love  you  and  cherish  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

MARIA.  (On  a  note  of  rising  hysteria.)  Hah!  And  how  long  will 
that  be,  my  brave  husband? 

JUAN.  (Grabbing  her  roughly  by  the  shoulders.)  Maria!  I  beg  you! 
Cease  tolling  the-  death  bell  for  me  while  I  am  yet  alive !  (Im- 
ploringly.) Why  can  you  not  accept  what  I  3222?  And  love  me 
and  help  me? 

(She  is  silent;  he  releases  her;  she  turns  from  him,  her  face 
a  mask  of  tightness.  The  others  watch  tensely.) 

MARIA.  (Stonily.)  We  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
JUAN.  You  are  right.  (Breathes  deeply,  exhales,  and  moves  to  C» 
his  tone  crisp  and  decisive.)  We  go  now! 

(Facing  front,  he  extends  his  left  arm.  Old  Gonzales  gathers 
the  crimson  cape,  drapes  it  quickly  across  Juan's  arm,  then 
picks  up  the  sword  case,  and  stands  in  readiness.  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  TUMULT  OF  THE  CROWD  COMES  TO 
CRESCENDO  and  CEASES.  KETTLE  DRUM  and  TRUM- 
PET signal  the  call  to  the  festival.  Juan,  his  head  erect,  ad- 
dresses Mama  Rosa.) 

Come,  my  mother!  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  attendants  seat  you 
well. 

(He  turns  swiftly,  strides  URC,  and  exits.  Old  Gonzales, 
sword  case  in  hand,  limps  hurriedly  out  after  him.  Mama  Rosa 
likewise  starts  to  follow,  but  halts  abruptly  at  LC  as  Maria 
turns,  runs  URC,  and  calls  tearfully  after  her  husband.) 
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MARIA.  Juan!  Juanito!  Come  back!  (Stands  framed  in  the  door- 
way for  a  moment,  then  turns,  and  rushes  to  the  older  woman.) 
Oh,  Mama  Rosa  ...  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  him!  Yet  how  can 
I  endure  the  hours  like  this  .  .  .  when  I  love  him  so  much? 
(Seizes  Mama  Rosa's  hands.)  Please,  Mama,  add  your  voice  to 
mine.  Plead  with  Juanito!  (Imploringly.)  Help  me! 

MAMA  ROSA.  My  child.  (Caressing  Maria's  hand.)  You  must  not 
despair. 

MARIA.  You  will  help  me? 

MAMA  ROSA.  I  ...  I  cannot  help  you. 

MARIA.  Please,  Mama!  (Beseechingly;  clinging  desperately  to 
the  old  woman's  hands.)  Do  you  care  nothing  for  your  son?  Do 
you  want  him  to  die? 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Very  quietly.)  I  care  very  much  for  my  son. 
Since  the  passing  of  his  father,  he  is  all  I  have  had  to  live  for. 
I  brought  him  to  manhood.  And  I  have  tried  to  make  him  con- 
tent with  the  dull  life  of  the  village,  but  this  love  of  the  bulls 
was  strong  in  him  from  the  first. 

MARIA.  (Insistently.)  But  together  we  can  stop  him.  He  will  not 
stand  against  both  our  voices ! 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Shakes  her  head.)  I  am  sorry,  Maria. 

(Off  R,  in  the  distant  arena,  the  MUSIC  BEGINS.  It  is  the 
traditional  music  of  the  bull  ring,  "La  Virgen  de  la  Macarena." 
Maria  steps  back  from  Mama  Rosa,  shoving  her  hands  away. 
The  girl's  voice  lashes  out  in  angry  accusation.) 

MARIA.  You  want  Juan  to  fight!  You  want  him  to  face  the  horns, 
so  you  can  return  in  triumph  to  the  village  ,  .  .  preening  your 
pride  in  front  of  the  other  women ! 

MAMA  ROSA.  No,  Maria.  (With  a  sad  smile.)  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  the  mother  of  a  hero. 

MARIA.  (Scornfully.)  I  cannot  believe  it! 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Gently.)  Of  course  you  cannot.  You  are  blinded 
by  your  desire  to  keep  your  loved  one  safe.  (With  a  step  toward 
the  younger  one.)  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Maria.  You  are  the 
daughter  I  could  never  have.  (Trying  to  take  Maria's  hands.) 
Please  know  how  deeply  I,  too,  feel  the  awful  thing  that  tears 
at  your  heart. 

MARIA.  (Refusing  to  give  her  hands.)  If  you  cared  deeply  for 
me — or  for  Juan — you  would  stop  this  madness!  He  will  be 
killed! 

(The  SURGE  OF  THE  MUSIC  drives  Maria  with  a  new 
desperation.  She  moves  quickly  toward  the  window  R.) 

Juanito  is  out  of  practice!   (Gestures  ojff.)  These  bulls  will  be 
fiercer  and  more  dangerous  than  any  he  has  faced  before ! 
MAMA  ROSA.  That  is  true.  But  old  Carlos  is  wise,  and  this  is 
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Juan's  chance  to  make  a  new  beginning.  He  needs  us.  (Moving 
to  URC.)  Come.  Come  with  me  to  the  arena. 
MARIA.  (Despairingly.)  I  ...  I  cannot! 

(Mama  Rosa  hesitates  in  the  doorway  and  looks  back  at  Maria 
for  a  moment,  hoping  she  will  follow.  Finally,  the  old  woman 
shrugs  and  goes  out.  The  MUSIC  COMES  UP,  REGISTERS 
STRONGLY,  and  GRADUALLY  DIMINISHES.  As  Maria 
listens,  she  twists  her  hands  nervously  and  paces  tensely  to 
C.  The  MUSIC  STOPS.  It  is  followed  by  a  MIGHTY 
SHOUTING  of  "EEEE-HAH,  TORO  I"  Maria  turns,  runs  to 
the  window  R,  and  peers  out.  There  2S  APPLAUSE  FROM 
THE  CROWD. 

Suddenly,  PADRE  MANUELO  appears  in  the  corridor 
URC,  and  glances  inquiringly  into  the  room.  A  strong,  impos- 
ing man  of  firm  faith  and  ordinarily  gentle  mien,  he  wears  a 
clerical  robe  of  coarse  cloth  and  carries  his  hat  in  one  hand, 
a  handkerchief  in  the  other.  He  is  partially  out  of  breath  from 
running. ) 

PADRE  MANUELO.  (Calling.)  Maria?  You  are  here? 

MARIA.  (Turning.)  Padre  Manuelo?  (Eagerly  crossing  to  RC 
behind  bench.)  Oh,  Padre,  why  have  you  not  come  sooner? 

PADRE  MANUELO.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  (Comes  downstage, 
wiping  moisture  from  his  face.)  A  man  was  ill.  I  stopped  to 
help.  And  later — in  the  crowds — I  could  not  find  you. 

MARIA.  (Impatiently.)  No  matter  now.  You  must  cross  to  the 
arena  at  once !  Juan  has  already  gone,  but — 

PADRE  MANUELO.  I  know.  (Walking  to  front  of  cot  LC.)  I 
spoke  with  him  in  the  street.  Mama  Rosa,  too. 

MARIA.  (Urgently;  following  him.)  You  must  go  to  my  hus- 
band— forbid  him  to  fight ! 

PADRE  MANUELO.  (Sits  wearily.)  I  cannot  do  that,  Maria. 
(Gestures  toward  the  distant  SHOUTING  OF  THE  CROWD.) 
Besides,  he  is  already  facing  the  bull.  The  people  are  shouting 
his  name. 

MARIA.  There  may  still  be  time,  Padre!  (Pulling him  to  his  feet.) 
Hurry!  Speak  to  Juan!  Remind  him  o£  his  promise. 

PADRE  MANUELO.  I  will  do  no  such  thing,  Maria!  Only  by  a 
woman's  means  did  you  evoke  such  a  promise.  And  it  ended  with 
the  passing  of  your  little  one. 

(Startled  and  bewildered  by  the  force  and  meaning  of  his 
words,  she  retreats  a  step,  gazing  at  him.) 

MARIA.  But  .  .  .  but  did  you  not  come  all  this  way  to  remind 

Juan  that — ? 
PADRE  MANUELO.  I  have  come  to  remind  you  that  your  place 
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is  with  your  husband!  And  to  be  with  you  and  with  Juan — if 

either  of  you  should  need  me. 
MARIA.  But,  Padre,  I  thought — 
PADRE  MANUELO.  (Sternly.)  This  is  a  terrible  thing  you  have 

done,  Maria! 
MARIA.  I  have  done? 
PADRE  MANUELO.  To  speak — even  to  think — of  leaving  your 

husband ! 
MARIA.  (Lamely.)  I — I  did  not  wish  to  leave  him,  Padre  Manuelo. 

I  thought  only  to  ...  to  force  him  to  ...  to  stay  with  me. 
PADRE  MANUELO.  (With  a  heavy  sigh.)  Is  it  that  you  are  still 

a  child,   Maria?   Do  you  not  understand  your  husband's  heart 

better  than  this? 

(Off  in  the  arena,  the  CROWD  SHOUTS  EXULTANTLY, 
and  then  GROWS  QUIET.  Maria,  shaking  her  head  as  if  to 
clear  it,  walks  slowly,  thoughtfully  toward  DL.) 

MARIA.  So  many  .  .  .  many  things  I  cannot  seem  to  understand. 
To  me,  these  fights  are  but  a  brutal,  senseless  sport  of  blood — a 
wanton  waste  of  men  and  horses. 

PADRE  MANUELO.  Thousands  there  must  be  around  the  world 
who  feel  the  same,  Maria.  I  myself,  as  a  man  of  God,  could  wish 
such  festivals  at  an  end.  (Shrugs.)  And  yet,  they  have  been  part 
and  plan  of  our  people  for  a  thousand  years. 

MARIA.  (Truly  puzzled.)  But  what  is  the  plan — the  sense — of  it? 

PADRE  MANUELO.  The  plan  of  our  festival  is  to  show  the 
triumph  of  courage  over  danger. 

MARIA.  (Desperately.)  But  why  would  a  man — ? 

PADRE  MANUELO.  Juan  is  seeking  something,  Maria.  (Moving 
toward  her.)  Remember  that  each  man  seeks  something,  my 
child — love,  freedom,  honor,  truth.  (Shrugs  thoughtfully.) 
Whatever  it  is,  there  are  always  a  few  who  seek  it  more  fiercely, 
more  hungrily  than  others. 

MARIA.  But  to  give  up  everything  ...  to  risk  one's  all! 

PADRE  MANUELO.  Is  it  so  strange?  In  the  circus,  a  man  risks 
his  all  in  one  swift,  breathless  arc  of  the  trapeze.  Or  in  the 
challenging  of  the  lion  with  the  flimsiest  of  chairs,  (Shrugs.) 
Just  so  in  the  arena:  the  man  survives  by  his  daring,  and  the 
bull  dies. 

MARIA.  (Facing  him.)  And  if  it  is  the  other  way? 

PADRE  MANUELO.  (Quietly.)  Then  the  plan  is  no  longer  man's 
.  .  .  but  God's. 

(There  is  a  SUDDEN,  PROLONGED  SHOUTING  FROM 
THE  UNSEEN  CROWD,  followed  by  THUNDEROUS  AP- 
PLAUSE which  FADES  OUT.  Then  comes  the  BLARE  OF 
A  TRUMPET,  the  judges'  signal  to  begin  la  pase  de  muerte, 
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"the  pass  of  death" — the  third  and  final  phase  of  the  contest. 
Padre  Manuel o  takes  Maria's  hand  and  addresses  her  urgently.) 

You  will  come  with  me  now  ...  to  the  arena  and  Juan? 
MARIA.  Yes.  Yes,  I  must  go!  (Crosses  with  him  upstage  toward 

the  corridor;  then  suddenly  very  much  afraid,  she  draws  back 

and  retreats  to  C.)  No!  No,  Padre  ...  I  cannot.  (Covering  her 

ears  with  her  hands.)  The  screaming  of  the  crowd  ...  it  freezes 

me  with  terror ! 

PADRE  MANUELO.  The  time  is  short,  Maria! 
MARIA.  (Rapidly.)  Padre — go  to  him.  Speak  to  him  there  by  the 

barrier.  Tell  him  that  Maria  loves  him  and  waits  for  him! 
PADRE   MANUELO.    (Hastening   URC.)    Perhaps   that  is  best. 

(Quickly;  from  the  doorway.)  Juanitp  will  fight  so  much  better, 

knowing  that  you  are  here,  awaiting  his  return. 

(He  hurries  out  into  the  corridor.  Maria  turns  front,  clenches 
her  hands,  lifts  her  gaze,  and  speaks  softly  and  tensely,  as 
though  to  the  absent  Juan.) 

MARIA.  Yes,  Juan!  I  will  wait.  And  try  to  keep  my  mind  as  I  wait. 
Oh,  my  Juanito,  come  back  safely!  You  must  come  back  to  me! 
(Lowers  her  head  and  walks  unsteadily  toward  shrine  DL.)  I 
will  stay  here  and  love  you  .  .  .  and  worry  for  you  .  .  .  and 
pray  for  you ! 

(She  sinks  to  her  knees  and  throws  herself  forward  upon  the 
small  bench,  silently  praying.) 

(Within  the  room,  ALL  LIGHTS  FADE  SLOWLY  TO 
DARKNESS.  Simultaneously,  a  REDDISH-AMBER  GLOW 
SUFFUSES  THE  SKY  beyond  the  window  at  R.  Immedi- 
ately, the  SHOUTING  OF  THE  DISTANT  CROWD  BE- 
GINS ANEW,  SWELLING  AND  RECEDING  at  intervals. 
Soon  a  CHANTING  BEGINS.  The  crowd  is  obviously  pleased 
and  is  according  the  matador  a  SUCCESSION  OF  "/OLES!" 
Each  is  louder  than  the  last,  and  each  is  punctuated  by  the 
triumphant  beat  of  the  KETTLE  DRUM. 

On  the  first  ((;OLE!"  a  SPOT  OF  REDDISH-AMBER 
LIGHT  beams  down  upon  the  supplicating  figure  of  Maria  at 
the  shrine.  With  each  BEAT  OF  THE  DRUM,  the  LIGHT 
GROWS  BRIGHTER.  By  the  TENTH  BEAT,  it  is  a  PULS- 
ING, CRIMSON  RED;  and  from  then  onward — to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  EVER-LOUDER  DRUMBEATS  and 
the  ALWAYS-INCREASING  FRENZY  OF  THE  CHANT 
--it  THROBS  FASTER  AND  FASTER,  like  the  beating  of 
some  gigantic  heart. 

On  the  TWENTIETH  BEAT,  the  SOUNDS  COME  TO 
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A  DEAFENING  CRESCENDO  and  CEASE  ABRUPTLY. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  LIGHT  ON  THE  SHRINE 
BLACKS  OUT;  and  beyond  the  window  at  R,  the  REDDISH 
SUFFUSION  OF  THE  SKY  SLOWLY  CHANGES  TO 
BLUE.  On  the  doorway  URC  and  the  area  directly  downstage 
of  it,  a.  LIGHT  OF  COLDLY  BLUISH  TINGE  BEGINS 
TO  GROW. 

Suddenly,  in  the  corridor  beyond,  there  is  the  sound  of 
FOOTSTEPS,  RUNNING  AND  DRAWING  CLOSER.  Then 
PADRE  MANUELO  bursts  in  through  the  doorway  URC, 
sees  Maria  kneeling  at  DL,  and  rushes  toward  her.) 

PADRE  MANUELO.  Maria!  Maria! 

(The  girl  rises  quickly  and  faces  him.  The  padre  stops  at 
DLC.) 

MARIA.  Padre  Manuelo!  Did  you  see  Juan?  Did  you  tell  him  .  .  .  ? 

(Sensing  what  impends,  she  stares  at  the  man  of  God;  and 
her  hand  goes  to  her  throat.) 

PADRE  MANUELO.  I  ...  I  was  too  late.   (Removes  his  hat.) 

The  horn  of  the  bull  .  .  .  has  entered  his  heart, 
MARIA.  Juan !  Juan  has  been  .  .  .  killed! 
PADRE  MANUELO.  (Tonelessly.)  Juan  has  been  killed. 
MARIA.  (In  a  despairing  whisper.)  Oh  .  .  .  God! 
PADRE  MANUELO.  My  child! 

(Maria  sways  slightly.  He  goes  quickly  to  her,  eases  her  down 
onto  the  bench  DLt  and  stands  with  his  hand  compassionately 
on  her  shoulder.  She  buries  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobs 
brokenly.  Within  the  room,  the  LIGHTS  GROW  SLIGHTLY 
BRIGHTER,  as  before;  but  they  are  now  PREDOMI- 
NANTLY BLUE. 

OLD  GONZALES,  the  crimson  cape  across  his  shoulder, 
appears  URC,  hesitates,  beckons  to  others  off  in  the  corridor, 
limps  LC,  and  draws  the  cot  somewhat  downstage.  He  then 
steps  DC  and,  facing  upstage,  waits  with  bowed  head  as  TWO 
PEASANT  MEN,  carrying  JUAN'S  BODY  between  them  on 
a  stretcher,  enter  URCf  move  to  the  front  of  the  cot,  and  stop 
on  a  line  parallel  with  it.  Meanwhile,  Padre  Manuelo  moves 
upstage  behind  the  cot.  Old  Gonzales  moves  upstage  again, 
and  the  four  men  place  the  body  on  the  cot  and  cover  it  with 
a  dark  blanket.  Again  Old  Gonzales  steps  back,  and  the  Two 
Peasant  Men  depart  URC  with  the  stretcher. 

The  old  manager  removes  the  cape  from  his  shoulder  and 
drapes  it  lovingly  over  the  figure  of  the  dead  bullfighter. 
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Afterward,  he  moves  to  the  right  end  of  the  cot  and  stares 
with  abject  despair  and  bewilderment  at  Juan's  face.  Maria 
stands,  walks  to  the  left  end  of  the  cot,  and  looks  down  at 
the  body  of  her  dead  husband.) 

OLD  GONZALES.  I  ...  I  cannot  believe  it.  How  .  ,  .  how  can 
this  have  happened?  (Sadly.)  Juanito  ...  so  brave  ,  .  .  so 
young!  (Shaking  his  head  in  awe.)  Nineteen  times  Juan  placed 
his  feet  sharply — with  infinite  grace — in  the  sands  of  the  arena, 
and  nineteen  times  did  the  sharp  horns  of  El  Toro  rush  harm- 
lessly past  Juan's  side. 

PADRE  MANUELO.  Never  have  I  seen  a  people  so  frenzied  one 
moment,  so  silent  with  fear  the  next ! 

OLD  GONZALES.  But  there  was  no  fear  in  this  man!  He  was 
good!  (Sorrowfully  shaking  his  head.)  Too  good  to  ...  ! 

(Maria  lifts  her  gaze  and  looks  accusingly  at  the  old  man.) 

MARIA.  (Bitterly.)  No  man  is  good  enough  to  cheat  Death — when 

Death  wears  the  face  of  a  bull. 
OLD  GONZALES.  (As  if  arguing  with  himself.)  But  every  pass — 

every  move — was   perfect!    (Despairingly.)    Then — all   without 

reason — it  happened!  With  sword  aimed  straight  and  true — 
PADRE  MANUELO.  (Excited  in  spite  of  himself.)  Juan  leaped 

forward,  high  and  in,  over  the  very  horns ! 
OLD  GONZALES.  And  in  that  same  instant,  the  wind  whipped 

the  cape  from  the  eyes  of  the  bull.  And  with  one  last,  dying, 

upward  thrust  of  his  head,  he — 
MARIA.   (Quickly;  with  a  shudder.)  Leave  us,  old  man!  Do  not 

try  to  explain  this  murder. 
OLD  GONZALES.  No!  (Desperately;  crossing  behind  cot  to  right 

of  the  padre.)  No,  Maria!  It  was  not  murder! 
MARIA.  My  husband  is  dead.  He  can  give  you  nothing  more. 
OLD  GONZALES.  But  you  must  listen  to  me! 
MARIA.  Quickly!  Go!  (Sti£ing  a  scream.)  Andale! 
PADRE  MANUELO.   (Sadly.)   Grief  rides  too  heavily  upon  her 

tongue.    Come,    Senor.    (Guiding   the    old  man    gently    toward 

URC.)  We  will  wait  in  the  hall. 

(Near  the  doorway,  Old  Gonzales  and  Padre  Manuelo  pause 
for  a  last,  respectful  glance;  then  they  disappear  into  the  cor- 
ridor. Maria  regains  her  composure  with  an  effort,  walks 
slowly  to  the  upstage  side  of  the  cot,  and  gazes  down  at  Juan's 
body.  Her  voice  is  a  conflict  of  emotions.) 

MARIA.  I  have  waited,  Juan  .  .  .  and  you  have  come  back  to  me. 
Not  as  I  had  hoped  .  .  .  but  cold,  unspeaking  .  .  .  the  life  gone 
out  of  you.  Dead.  Dead  ...  as  so  many  terrible  times  I  have 
dreamed  you  would  be. 
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(She  raises  her  head  and  moves  to  the  right  end  of  the  cot. 
After  a  moment,  her  gaze  is  drawn  to  Juan's  face;  and  she 
speaks  again.) 

They  say  you  were  brave,  my  Juanito  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  brave. 
They  say  you  had  no  fear  of  the  brutal  horns  that  have  gored 
into  you,  tearing  the  life  from  you  .  .  .  and  the  soul  from  me. 
(Shaking  her  head.)  My  poor  Juanito!  You  dreamed  of  being 
borne  to  me  in  triumph,  on  the  shoulders  of  your  proud  and 
joyous  public,  A  hero  in  glory! 

(She  turns  away  and  closes  her  eyes  briefly,  as  if  to  shut  out 
this  sight.) 

Instead  you  were  carried  .  .  .  carelessly  and  indifferently  .  .  . 
by  two  sweating,  silent  peones  .  .  .  uneasy  in  their  middle  age 
by  the  death  of  one  so  young.  (Walks  behind  bench  RC  and 
directs  her  gaze  off  through  window.)  As  the  sun  drops  behind 
the  plaza,  there  is  no  rejoicing,  no  celebrating  in  the  streets. 
There  are  only  small  knots  of  excited  men  .  .  .  pretending  to 
be  sad,  but  secretly  glad  they  had  the  luck  to  see  the  excite- 
ment of  your  dying.  (Bitterly;  raising  her  voice.)  Yes!  They 
saw  Juan  Hirpo  die  today.  But  they  did  not  see  Maria  die  .  .  . 
her  hopes  turned  back  to  dust! 

(MAMA  ROSA  enters  URC,  a  very  old  woman  now,  her  years 
and  her  sorrow  weighing  heavily  upon  her.  She  comes  slowly 
to  the  right  end  of  the  cot  and  looks  at  her  dead  son,  her  grief 
and  disbelief  at  counterpoint.) 

MAMA  ROSA.  Juan  .  .  .  my  Juanito  .  .  .  my  son! 

MARIA.  (Impersonally;  not  turning.)  You  are  too  late.  We  are 
both  too  late. 

MAMA  ROSA.  At  the  moment  of  this  awful  thing,  a  blackness 
struck  my  eyes;  and  in  a  faintness,  I  fell  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  crowd.  I  have  come  as  soon  as  I  could. 

MARIA.  No  matter  .  .  .  now. 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Gently  caressing  Juan's  brow.)  One  hears  of 
death  .  ,  .  and  speaks  of  death.  Then  .  .  .  seeing  it  before  one's 
eyes  .  .  .  cannot  believe  it.  And  yet  ...  of  a  great  sudden- 
ness ...  I  saw  it  come ! 

(Shaking  her  head,  she  turns  away  and  walks  slowly  to  the 
front  of  bench  RC.) 

My  son  .  .  .  the  bravest  of  them  all  ...  tossed  high  on  the 

horns  of  Death! 
MARIA.  (Coming  to  right  of  bench.)  Did  you  not  know  that  this 

could  have — would  have — no  other  end? 
MAMA  ROSA.  (With  a  sigh;  sitting.)  I  knew. 
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MARIA.  (Accusingly.)  And  yet  you  would  not  raise  your  voice 
to  stop  him! 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Her  gaze  front.)  You  thought  me  only  a  heart- 
less old  woman,  caring  nothing  for  the  safety  of  her  only  son. 
But  you  are  wrong,  Maria.  (Holds  out  her  right  hand.)  Come. 
Sit  with  me  .  .  .  and  I  will  tell  you. 

(Maria  turns  and  steps  away.  The  old  one,  sensing  heir  cold- 
ness, speaks  imploringly.) 

I  need  you  now.  We  need  each  other. 

MARIA.  (Dully.)  We  need  a  man  in  the  family.  Not  a  dead  mata- 
dor, 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Lowers  her  hand  and  shrugs.)  I  tell  you,  Maria, 
there  is  a  pattern  here.  A  pattern  which  began  with  Juan's 
father,  dead  now  these  fifteen  years. 

MARIA.  Juan's  father  did  not  fight  the  bulls. 

MAMA  ROSA.  Yes.  Juan's  father  fought  the  bulls  .  .  .  before  he 
married  me. 

MARIA.  (Surprised;  facing  her.)  And  .  .  .  and  after? 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Sadly.)  He  gave  up  the  fighting.  (Shrugs.)  Per- 
haps my  tongue  was  sharper  than  yours,  my  arguments  louder. 
So  ...  never  again  did  Juan's  papa  go  near  the  rings ! 

MARIA.  At  least  you  had  your  lives  together. 

MAMA  ROSA.  No.  (Shaking  her  head.)  I  had  cheated  him  of 
what  he  wanted  most.  He,  too,  was  killed!  (In  sudden  anger  at 
herself.)  Not  in  a  moment  of  truth  or  triumph — but  miserable 
and  broken — trapped  by  a  job  he  hated!  Buried  alive — in  a  pile 
of  rocks  and  rubble ! 

MARIA.  Mama!  (Curiously;  drawn  to  the  old  woman.)  Juan  would 
never  speak  of  this. 

MAMA  ROSA.  With  a  hundred  other  peones,  my  poor  husband 
shoveled  and  sweated  and  cursed  his  life  away  in  the  making  of 
a  great  dam  above  our  village.  One  day,  with  a  terrible  sudden- 
ness, a  sliding  of  the  earth — a  landslide,  they  called  it — trapped 
them  all,  (Maria  reacts  with  sad  dismay.)  Under  a  rock,  a  stone 
of  many  tons,  they  found  my  Juan.  They  brought  me  to  him  .  .  . 
pinned  tightly  down  and  full  of  pain  ,  .  .  but  not  quite  dead. 

(Grief  stops  her  for  a  moment;  and  Maria,  strongly  stirred 
with  sympathy  at  last,  sits  on  the  bench  at  the  old  woman's 
right.) 

MARIA.  Oh,  Mama  .  .  .  forgive  me !  So  much  unhappiness  you 
have  had ! 

MAMA  ROSA.  His  words  .  .  ,  his  eyes  .  .  .  accuse  me  still! 
"Rosa!"  he  said  with  the  little  breath  left  to  him,  "Oh,  Rosa, 
why  did  you  not  let  me  live — and  die — with  the  bulls?  In  the 
ring,  I  could  have  died  with  pride  .  .  .  perhaps  in  glory  ,  *  . 
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instead  of  here  in  this  lowly  pile  of  dirt  .  .  .  with  my  soul 
driven  from  me  .  .  .  my  body  crushed  with  an  unending  drudg- 
ery!" (Lifted  to  her  feet  by  the  anguished  memory  of  it.)  Do 
you  not  see,  Maria?  I  had  changed  the  life  of  one  man!  (Turn- 
ing and  gesturing  toward  cot.)  I  could  not  do  it  to  his  son! 

MARIA.  But,  Mama,  his  dying  was  an  accident.  Juan  has  died 
so — so  uselessly! 

MAMA  ROSA.  Uselessly?  So  it  may  seem  to  you. 

(She   still  looks   toward  her  dead  son,   and  her  voice  rises 
earnestly.) 

But  Juanito  has  died  in  the  doing  of  something  he  wanted  to 
do  ...  not  something  he  hated  .  .  .  not  cheated  of  whatever  it 
is  a  man  calls  his  destiny ! 

(Maria  rises.  Mama  Rosa  turns  to  herf  takes  her  hands,  and 
smiles  sadly.) 

You  and  I  ...  we  see  this  fighting  of  the  bulls  only  as  a  thing 
which  takes  away  the  men  we  love.  But  to  Juan  it  meant  so 
much  that  for  it  he  would  live  happily  .  .  .  and  die  willingly. 

MARIA.  (Slowly.)  At  last,  Mama,  I  think  I  am  ...  beginning 
to  see. 

MAMA  ROSA.  Always  there  have  been  men  set  apart  .  .  .  men 
who  have  been  born  to  desire  danger.  They  stand  in  front  of 
wild  charging  beasts.  They  climb  mountains  .  .  .  only  to  find  at 
the  top  the  necessity  for  climbing  down  again.  They  race  each 
other  around  endless  tracks  in  speeding  cars  ...  or  hurtle 
themselves  through  space  .  .  .  reaching  even  for  the  moon  and 
the  stars!  (Puts  an  arm  around  Maria  and  draws  her  close.)  You 
and  I,  my  child,  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  loving  of  two  such 
men. 

MARIA.  (Controlling  her  tears.)  No,  Mama!  I  am  glad  now  that 
I  loved  Juan  Hirpo.  And  I  did  love  him!  (Falls  to  her  knees 
with  a  sobbing*  and  holds  the  old  one's  hand  close  against  her 
cheek.)  But,  Mama  .  .  .  Mama,  will  he  ever  forgive  my  cruel 
words  .  .  .  my  harsh  thoughts?  And  will  you  and  old  Carlos 
and  .  .  .  ?  Oh,  Mamacita  .  .  .  ! 

(She  breaks  down  and  weeps  unashamedly.  Mama  Rosa  com" 
forts  her  as  best  she  can.) 

MAMA  ROSA.  (Gently.)  It  is  nothing.  You  were  so  filled  with 
fear  for  a  few  moments  that  love  was  crowded  out.  (Kindly 
urging  Maria  to  her  feet  again.)  But  it  is  back  now  .  .  .  strong 
in  your  heart.  (Smiles  sadly,  withdraws  her  hands.)  Stay  with 
Juan  for  the  little  time  that  is  left. 

(She  goes  slowly  to  the  right  end  of  the  cot,  briefly  bows  her 
jiead,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  then  goes  wearily  URC, 
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and  exits.  Maria  walks  to  the  cot  and  looks  down  at  Juan's 
face.  She  is  gentler  now;  much  of  the  bitterness  has  gone 
from  her,  leaving  only  an  infinite  sadness.) 

MARIA.  I  hope,  Juanito  mio,  that  you  can  hear  me  from  wherever 
you  may  be.  Now  ...  at  last  .  .  .  your  story  of  the  white  dove 
has  meaning  for  me.  (Her  hand  tenderly  on  his  face.)  So  strong 
was  your  desire  to  rise  above  Jfee  ordinary — yet  you  had  no 
chance  except  as  a  killer  of  biills!  f'hope  that  today  as  you 
entered  the  ring,  with  the  music  in  your  ears,  that  you  were 
happy  enough  to  make  up  for  the  life  we  have  lost  together. 
(Shaking  her  head.)  When  they  brought  me  the  word,  I  could 
picture  nothing  but  your  poor  bleeding  body  being  trampled  in 
the  dust  of  the  arena.  (Lifts  her  gaze  and  fights  back  the  tears.) 
But  perhaps  your  spirit  .  .  .  like  the  white  dove  .  .  .  was  soar- 
ing high  above. 

(She  bends  and  kisses  him  gently  on  the  forehead;  then  fall- 
ing to  her  knees,  she  places  her  head  beside  his  and  weeps.) 

I  pray  that  it  was,  Juan. 

(The  CURTAINS  CLOSE  slowly.) 


(End  of  the  Play) 


GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


amigo  (ah-MEE-go) 
andale  (AHN-da-lay) 
banderilleros 

(bahn-day-reel-L  Y  A  Y-r  ohs ) 
bueno  (BWAY-no) 
Carlitos  (kar-LEE-tohs) 
Carlos  (KAR-lohs) 
centavo  (then-TAH-voh) 
companero 

(kom-pahn-YAY-roh) 
Cordoba  (KOR-doh-bah) 
corrida  (kor-REE-dah) 
de  (day) 
del  (del) 
el  (ayl) 

Gonzales  (gohn-THA-lays) 
gracias  (GRAH-the-ahs) 
Hirpo  (EER-poh) 
impresario 

(eem-pray-SAH-ree-oh) 
Juan  (HWAHN) 
la  (lah) 
los  (lohs) 

Macarena  (mah-kah-RAY-nah) 
machos  (MAH-chohs) 
madrecita 

(mah-dray-SEE-tah) 


mamacita  (mah-mah-SEE-tah) 
Manuelo  (mahn-WAY-loh) 
Maria  (mah-REE-ah) 
matador  (mah-tah-DOR) 
mio  (MEE-oh) 
montero  (mon-TAY-roh) 
muchacha  (moo-CHAH-chah) 
muchacho  (moo-CHAH-choh) 
muerte  (moo-AYR-tay) 
muleta  (moo-LAY-tah) 
iole!  (OH-lay) 
padre  (PAH-dray) 
pase  (PAH-say) 
peones  (pay-OH-nays) 
picadores  (pe-kah-DOR-ays) 
plaza  (PLAH-sah) 
Rosa  (ROH-sah) 
Rosita  (ro-SEE-tah) 
seiior  (say-NYOR) 
senora  (say-NYO-rah) 
Seville  (say-VEEL-yah) 
torero  (toh-RAY-roh) 
toro  (TOH-roh) 
toros  (TOH-rohs) 
Virgen  (VEER-hen) 
zapatillas 

(thah-pah-TEEL-lyahs) 


A  SPECIAL  NOTE 

Directors,  actors,  technicians,  and  other  readers  wishing  to 
broaden  their  backgrounds  in  the  history  and  literature  of  bull- 
fighting will  find  a  number  of  outstanding  books  available  on  the 
subject.  Especially  noteworthy  and  exciting  are  Death  in  the 
Afternoon,  by  Ernest  Hemingway;  The  Brave  Bulls,  by  Tom  Lea; 
Juan  Belmonte:  Killer  of  Bulls;  and  My  Life  as  a  Matador,  by 
Carlos  Arruza,  with  Barnaby  Conrad. 
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Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


A  SPECIAL  EFFORT  has  been  exerted  to  make  the  foregoing 
playscript  of  THE  WHITE  DOVE  as  technically  complete  and 
effective  as  possible.  A  reasonable  degree  o£  authenticity  has  also 
been  one  of  the  guiding  considerations.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  recognized  and  anticipated  that  certain  directors  would 
desire — either  because  of  a  lack  of  production  facilities  or  a  short- 
age of  experienced  technical  assistance — to  simplify  and  even  ab- 
breviate the  script  for  their  special  circumstances. 

THE   SETTING 

For  purposes  of  simplicity,  the  floor  plan  found  at  the  beginning 
of  the  play's  text  has  been  designed  for  inclusion  within  the  ordi- 
nary cyclorama  or  arras  curtains  of  the  average  stage.  The  open- 
ings in  this  cyclorama  will  suffice  for  the  doorways  at  URC  and 
at  L,  as  well  as  for  the  window  at  R.  The  smaller  window  above 
the  makeshift  shrine  DL  is  entirely  optional.  A  plain  bench,  a 
chair,  a  stool  or  small  bench,  a  table  or  chest  of  drawers,  and  a 
narrow  cot  which  can  be  collapsed  if  portability  is  a  factor — these 
few  easily  obtainable  pieces  will  meet  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  action. 

Highly  recommended,  but  not  to  be  considered  essential,  are  the 
two  authentic,  full-color  "Bullfight  Posters"  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Marboro  Books,  Dept.  136,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  The  colors  are  striking;  and  the  size,  one  and  three- 
fourths  feet  wide  by  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  is  especially 
imposing.  There  are  two  different  posters  in  the  package,  which 
sells  for  $2.00,  plus  charges  for  shipping  and  handling.  If  possible, 
write  Marboro  Books  well  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  verify  avail- 
ability of  stock  and  possible  change  of  price.  (Marboro  sells  many 
books  and  art  items  of  special  interest  to  play  directors,  but  it 
sometimes  sets  a  minimum-order  requirement  of  $3.00.) 

If  the  producer  wishes  to  manufacture  his  own  posters,  he  will 
find  some  suggested  line  drawings  on  Page  525.  If  these  designs  are 
chalked  or  painted  boldly  in  brilliant  colors  against  a  black  back- 
ground (perhaps  of  small  folding  screens),  they  can  make  a 
dramatic  and  meaningful  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the 
play's  locale  and  mood. 

SHORTENING  THE  PLAYING  TIME 

In  certain  situations,  the  director  may  find  himself  or  herself 
faced  with  a  specific  and  exact  allotment  of  performance  time.  For 
example,  in  a  number  of  contests  and  festivals,  the  actual  running 
time  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes — sometimes  less,  depending  upon 
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the  number  of  entries.  If  the  director  must  shorten  THE  WHITE 
DOVE  in  order  to  comply  with  a  regulation  of  this  nature,  the 
following  "cuts"  (either  in  part  or  in  entirety)  may  be  effected: 

1.  Omit  Juan's  prayer,  just  before  Maria's  entrance; 

2.  Eliminate  Father  Manuelo  as  a  character; 

3.  Eliminate   all   of  the  material  after  Maria's   line  which 
begins  with  "I  ...  I  cannot!"  on  Page  511  and  which  ends 
at  the  point  before  Old  Gonzales  says,  "I  ...  I  cannot 
believe  it,"  on  Page  515.  Specifically,  the  lights  black  out 
completely  the  moment  Mama  Rosa  departs  for  the  arena; 
there  is  appropriate  music  for  the  "bridge" ;  and  when  the 
lights  come  up  again,  Juan's  body  is  already  in  position  on 
the  cot  Old  Gonzales  stands  at  the  right  end  of  it,  Maria 
at  the  left  end.  The  old  man  begins  his  speech,  "I  ...  I 
cannot  believe  it,"  etc.,  blends  with  his  own  speeches  the 
lines  intended  for  Father  Manuelo,  and  of  course  exits  by 
himself  at  URC  after  Maria  says,  "Quickly!  Go!  Andale!" 

4.  Possibly  delete  certain  words,  phrases,  and — perhaps  occa- 
sionally— even  whole  sentences  from  some  of  the  charac- 
ters' longer  speeches. 

SOUND  EFFECTS  AND  MUSIC 

In  the  author's  original  production  of  THE  WHITE  DOVE, 
there  were  no  sound  effects;  and  the  only  music  was  "La  Paloma," 
played  from  a  recording  at  the  opening  and  later  to  "bridge"  the 
time  lapse  between  Juan's  departure  for  the  arena  and  the  moment 
when  the  lights  came  up  again  to  reveal  his  dead  body  on  the  cot. 
It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  a  satisfactory  production  of  the  play 
can  be  staged  without  the  use  of  any  sound  effects  or  music  at  all. 

However,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  value  in  utilizing  and  in- 
tegrating music  and  appropriate  sound  effects  if  they  can  possibly 
be  managed.  Not  only  will  they  assist  in  heightening  the  mood, 
but  they  will  also  help  greatly  in  establishing  the  presence  of  the 
distant  crowd  and  the  proximity  of  the  arena,  as  well  as  intensify- 
ing and  projecting  the  unseen  but  highly  significant  drama  of  the 
bullfight  itself — as  it  begins,  rises  to  a  climax,  and  comes  abruptly 
to  its  tragic  end. 

Ideally,  these  auditory  effects  would  include:  the  laughter, 
shouting,  cheering,  applauding,  and  chanting  of  the  CROWD;  the 
blaring  of  a  TRUMPET;  the  beating  of  a  BASS  or  KETTLE 
DRUM;  and  such  MUSIC  as  "La  Virgen  de  la  Macarena,"  or  "The 
Brave  Bulls:  Music  of  the  Bullfight  Rings,"  or  special  selections 
from  Bizet's  opera,  Carmen. 

A  good  recording  of  crowd  noises  and  reactions  is  obtainable 
from  SPEEDY-Q  SOUND  EFFECTS,  Box  438,  Foulke  Station, 
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Richmond,  Indiana;  THOMAS  J.  VALENTINO,  INC.,  150  West 
46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  or  STANDARD  RADIO 
TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES,  INC.,  360  N.  Michigan  Aye., 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  The  person  placing  the  order  should  be  specific 
in  describing  what  is  needed.  The  price  per  record  is  $2.00,  plus 
shipping  charges. 

A  recording  of  "La  Virgen  de  la  Macarena,"  the  song  actually 
played  at  the  beginning  of  all  bullfights,  may  be  purchased  from 
La  Mundial  Spanish  Record  Shop,  926  South  Halsted  Street,  Chi- 
cago 7,  Illinois.  The  price  of  $1.25,  which  must  accompany  the 
order,  includes  charges  for  packing  and  shipping.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  the  individual  record  rather  than  the  long-playing  type,  and 
also  be  sure  to  order  well  in  advance  of  production  dates. 

If  the  producer  has  an  ample  budget,  he  may  wish  to  add  to  his 
library  the  twelve-inch,  long-playing  Audio-Fidelity  record  en- 
titled "The  Brave  Bulls:  Music  of  the  Bullfight  Rings."  This  is 
distributed  by  Dauntless  International,  750  Tenth  Avenue,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  The  cost  is  $5.95,  plus  shipping  charges;  and  the 
record  comes  in  an  attractive  album  complete  with  a  4"  x  5"  book- 
let containing  valuable  information  about  the  origins  and  practices 
of  the  bullfighting  ceremony,  and  twenty-four  full-color  reproduc- 
tions of  scenes  depicting  matadors  in  action. 

There  is  no  recording  available  for  the  crowd's  shouting  of 
"Eeee-hah,  Toro!"  and  the  succession  of  "Oles"  in  the  chanting. 
It  should  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  arrange  to  have  these  sounds 
created  by  a  local  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  voices,  recorded  on 
tape,  and  cued  to  the  script. 

THE  COSTUMES 

In  the  earlier  productions  of  THE  WHITE  DOVE,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  a  special  costume  for  the  matador.  Juan 
merely  wore  ordinary  street  clothing;  and  when  asked  about  his 
"suit  of  lights,"  he  explained  (as  in  the  present  script)  that  he 
would  put  it  on  just  before  he  entered  the  ring.  Likewise,  in  the 
first  presentation,  there  were  none  of  the  other  adjuncts  peculiar 
to  the  art  and  ceremony  of  bullfighting:  the  muleta,  the  cape,  the 
sword  case,  and  the  improvised  wall  shrine. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  achieve  an  acceptable  production 
without  these  details.  However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
inclusion  and  use  of  the  matador's  regalia  provide  distinct  ad- 
vantages and  should  be  given  serious  consideration.  Such  a  cos- 
tume supplies  a  verisimilitude  and  an  immediacy  which  materially 
strengthen  the  play's  credibility. 

Renting  an  outfit  for  the  matador  is  prohibitively  expensive  and 
must,  therefore,  be  ruled  out.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturing 
or  improvising  a  satisfactory  substitute  can  be  a  relatively  simple 
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and  economical  procedure.  To  assist  anyone  wishing  to  undertake 
this  latter  approach  to  the  problem,  two  sets  of  sketches  or  cos- 
tume plates  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  pages. 

To  begin  with,  the  modern  Americanized  version  of  the  "torero 
pants"  (designed  for  and  worn  by  the  distaff  side)  is  fortunately 
plentiful.  It  is  suggested  that  a  pair  of  these  pants,  preferably 
black  in  color,  be  obtained  to  fit  Juan's  proportions.  A  temporary 
hem  is  sewn  around  the  bottom  of  each  leg;  a  small  gold  cord  is 
inserted  into  each  hem  as  a  kind  of  drawstring,  and  tiny  red  or 
gold  tassels  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  cord.  A  narrow  red 
sash,  one  to  two  inches  in  width,  is  tacked  securely  to  the  waist 
of  the  breeches  as  a  kind  of  "permanent"  rather  than  detachable 
feature.  A  flat  gold  or  white  braid,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  can  be  sewn  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  pants  legs, 
from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  to  elaborate  the  decoration. 

An  ordinary  white  dress  shirt  of  cotton  broadcloth  or  satin,  with 
white  pleating  or  ruffles  sewn  on  the  front  from  collar  to  waist, 
will  serve  for  the  upper  part  of  the  costume.  The  tie  may  be  satin 
or  velvet,  black  or  red  in  color  and  about  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  width.  It  is  tied  in  a  conventional  knot  about  the  neck 
and  attached  to  the  front  of  the  shirt  with  snap-fasteners  to  assure 
its  staying  flat  and  in  position.  The  matador  should  wear  full- 
length  cotton  stockings,  tightly  gartered  at  the  tops  to  keep  them 
straight  and  smooth.  Pink  is  the  traditional  color,  although  white 
is  sometimes  used.  Black  ballet  slippers  or  black  tennis  slippers 
are  worn  on  the  feet,  and  they  may  be  adorned  with  small  bows  of 
leather  or  cloth.  The  hat  may  be  carried  rather  than  worn,  or  it  may 
be  omitted  altogether. 

The  bullfighter's  cape  is  intended  more  as  a  property  than  a 
costume  and  is  never  worn.  Actually,  for  purposes  of  this  play, 
any  large  square  or  rectangle  of  crimson  cloth,  such  as  velvet, 
velveteen,  sateen,  or  even  broadcloth,  will  suffice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  decision  is  made  to  dispense 
with  the  matador's  costume,  then  the  action  and  business  of  the 
opening  scene  as  it  specifically  relates  to  the  tying  of  the  machos 
and  the  putting  on  of  the  shirt,  tie,  and  vest  will  have  to  be  altered 
accordingly. 

Mama  Rosa  would  probably  wear  a  plain  dark  dress,  lace  shawl, 
black  shoes,  and  coarse  cotton  stockings.  The  other  characters  may 
wear  ordinary  street  clothes,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Padre 
Manuelo  who  might  wear  some  kind  of  very  plain  clerical  robe  of 
inexpensive  cut  and  materials.  One  producer  has  suggested  that  the 
costumes  be  severely  stylized.  The  actors  and  actresses  would  wear 
clothes  entirely  black  in  color  and  cut  on  straight,  simple  lines. 
Touches  of  red  would  be  limited  to  Juan's  sash,  Maria's  gloves,  etc. 
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THE  LIGHTING 

Since  the  action  transpires  in  the  late  afternoon  o£  a  warm  day, 
there  would  be  sunlight  outside  the  window  R  and  beyond  the 
window  DL  (if  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  setting).  The  basic  mood 
of  the  play  is  tragic,  so  the  lighting  within  the  room  would  not 
be  bright.  The  earlier  scenes  of  the  play,  until  the  time  Maria 
kneels  at  the  improvised  altar,  could  be  enacted  in  a  warm  light 
which  is  predominantly  amber.  It  is  especially  important  in  a 
serious  dramatic  play  that  the  lighting  be  concentrated  on  the 
players  and  kept  off  the  walls  as  much  as  possible. 

The  combination  of  special  lighting  and  sound  effects  on  Pages 
513  and  514  is  frankly  and  intentionally  theatrical  and  was  designed 
with  two  important  purposes  in  mind: 

1.  To   denote  the  passing  of  time  without  interrupting  the 
continuity  of  the  story,  without  detracting  from  the  mood 
of  the  play,  and  without  slackening  the  emotional  tension 
which  has  already  been  established  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  mount  steadily  toward  the  climax ; 

2.  To   convey  symbolically  to  an  audience,  by  means  both 
visual  and  auditory,  the  fact  that  the  contest  in  the  arena 
is  moving  swiftly  and  powerfully  toward  its  tragic  con- 
clusion.  The   twenty  pulsing  beats    of   the   crimson   light 
signify  not  only  the  twenty  charges  of  the  bull  in  the  ring, 
they  also   symbolize   the  beating  of  the  matador's  heart, 
which  stops  abruptly  when  it  is  pierced  by  the  horn. 

After  Juan  has  presumably  been  killed  in  the  ring,  the  bluish 
light  serves  the  useful  function  of  changing  the  mood  and  the 
tempo,  as  well  as  foreshadowing  what  is  to  come.  With  the  blue 
illumination  on  only  the  doorway  URC  and  the  area  downstage  of 
it,  Father  Manuelo  will  be  making  the  announcement  of  Juan's 
tragedy  while  he  and  Maria  are  both  standing  in  semidarkness. 
Likewise  the  lighting  around  the  cot  should  be  kept  down  or  off 
entirely  until  after  the  Two  Peasant  Men,  with  the  assistance  of 
Old  Gonzales  and  Padre  Manuelo,  have  placed  Juan's  body  on  the 
cot  and  departed.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  preferable  that  this 
scene  be  played  with  the  four  men  in  semidarkness  or  in  silhouette. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  transitional  lighting  effects  are 
optional,  but  it  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  such 
effects  in  a  play  of  this  nature  (even  if  modified  appreciably)  can 
provide  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  actors,  the  technical  staff, 
and  the  audience. 

If  the  candles  on  the  chest  of  drawers  DL  would  create  a  fire 
hazard  when  lighted,  they  may  be  left  unlighted;  and  a  small  lamp, 
powered  by  dry  cell  batteries  and  concealed  by  the  candles,  can 
be  focused  on  the  picture  for  the  makeshift  shrine.  It  would  have 
to  be  controlled  from  offstage,  of  course. 
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THE  PROPERTIES 
ON  STAGE 

backless  bench  (at  RC) 
small  armchair  (at  DR) 
narrow  cot — of  the  collapsible  type  used  by  the  army  or  campers 

(at  LC) 
dark  blanket  and — if  bullfighter's  costume  is  to  be  used — shirt, 

tie,  vest,  and  hat  (on  cot  LC) 
bullfight  posters    (on  walls  or  on  optional  decorative  folding 

screens  at  UL  and  UR) 

table  or  chest  of  drawers  (against  wall  DL) 
5  candles,  picture,  neck  chain  with  5  thin  medals  attached — all 

optional  (on  table  or  chest  of  drawers  at  DL) 
small  bench  or  stool  (near  table  or  chest  of  drawers  DL) 
watch,  chain,  hat  (Old  Gonzales,  near  window  R) 

BROUGHT  ON 

xnuleta — a  small  piece  of  crimson  cloth  of  serge  or  flannel  folded 
and  doubled  over  a  tapered  wooden  stick  with  a  steel  point  at 
one  end  and  a  grooved  handle  at  the  other — optional   (Old 
Gonzales,  from  L) 
purse  (Mama  Rosa,  from  URC) 
sword  case  and  cape — or  a  rectangular  red  cloth  of  sateen  or 

velveteen,  2'  wide  by  5'  long  (Juan,  from  L) 
hat,  handkerchief  (Padre  Manuelo,  from  URC) 
cape — same  one  as  above  (Old  Gonzales,  from  URC) 
collapsible  stretcher  or  strip   of   canvas  between  two  wooden 
poles  (Two  Peasant  Men,  from  URC) 


A  Method  for  Making  a  Stretcher 


Canvas    or  burlap 
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AN  ALLEGORY 

IN  ONE    ACT 


by  NEIL  D.  GREENE 


NEIL  D.  GREENE,  author  of  The  Seekers,  was  born  August  30,  1905,  on 
a  farm  in  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin,  where  he  lived  and  attended 
school  until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  then  moved  to  Boscobel, 
Wisconsin.  After  graduation  from  high  school,  he  entered  State  Col- 
lege at  Platteville  and  earned  a  B.S.  degree.  He  taught  in  rural  and 
elementary  schools  until  1943,  when  he  began  teaching  English, 
speech,  and  drama  in  Wisconsin's  Muscoda  High  School,  where  he 
is  presently  employed. 

"My  interest  in  writing,"  reports  Mr.  Greene,  "began  in  1948,  at 
which  time  I  wrote  and  produced  a  one-act  play,  Cowbells  Are 
JRingin',  for  the  Wisconsin  Centennial.  Robert  E.  Gard,  author  of 
the  recent  book,  Grassroots  Theatre,  and  various  novels,  inspired  me 
to  take  up  writing  seriously.  As  a  result,  I  wrote  The  Seekers.,  which 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  state  play  writing  contest." 

Professionally,  Mr,  Greene  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Idea  Theatre,  the  Wisconsin  Speech  Associa- 
tion, the  Wisconsin  High  School  Forensic  Association,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  acting  as  President  of  the  Muscoda  Public  Library 
Board. 
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The  Play's  Story 

"THE  SEEKERS,11  AN  ALLEGORICAL  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 

JLLTHOUGH  presumably  set  in  fifteenth  century  England, 
£1  this  play  depicts  the  frailties  of  mortal  man  In  almost  any 
place  at  any  time.  In  fact,  a  subtitle  might  read,  "Man 
Strangely  Seeks  His  Own  Destruction — or  What  Fools  We 
Mortals  Be!" 

Briefly,  the  story  concerns  the  halting  of  a  funeral  procession 
by  three  revelers  outside  an  ancient  inn.  Upon  investigation, 
they  are  dismayed  to  discover  that  the  deceased  being  borne 
by  the  pallbearers  has  been  a  close  friend  of  theirs.  When  they 
learn  from  the  casket-bearers  that  a  mysterious  stranger  by  the 
name  of  Death  has  been  responsible  for  the  sudden  demise  of 
their  former  companion,  the  revelers  grow  boastfully  angry  and 
vow  to  seek  out  and  destroy  this  dark  marauder! 

In  the  ensuing  hours  of  the  night,  the  three  search  in  vain 
through  the  village  and  the  surrounding  forest.  At  last,  weary 
and  discouraged,  they  sink  down  upon  a  grassy  mound  under  a 
large  oak  tree  to  rest.  It  is  here  that  they  accidentally  unearth 
a  buried  treasure  of  gold  and  gems — all  of  astounding  worth. 
Immediately,  a  burning  greed  takes  hold  of  the  three  men;  and 
they  painstakingly  plot  each  other's  destruction.  Before  dawn 
breaks  over  the  forest,  the  three  have  met  Death  in  a  logical 
but  highly  dramatic  encounter.  The  play  ends  with  the  approach 
of  the  casket-bearers  .  .  .  bent  on  their  inevitable  errand. 


THE  PRICE  PER  PAMPHLET  COPY  OF  THIS  PLAY  IS  FIFTY  CENTS.  ROYALTY  FOR 
EACH  AMATEUR  STASE  PERFORMANCE  IS  $5.00.  OTHER  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 
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The  Characters 


WHO    APPEAR    IN    THIS    ONE-ACT    ALLEGORY,    "THE    SEEKERS,"    INCLUDE 

EIGHT  MALE  PLAYERS 


FIRST  MAN,  about  50 
SECOND  MAN,  about  23 
THIRD  MAN,  about  40 

STITCHIT,  the  tailor: 

COBBLE,  the  shoemaker 
COOKER,  the  cook 
PLOUGH,  the  plowman 
MILLER,  the  miller 


THE  REVELERS— clad  in 
the  attire  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Englishmen  of  fortune 

THE  LEADER— wears  the 
poor  garb  of  his  trade 


THE  PALLBEARERS— 

each   attired  in   the 
poor  garb  of  his  trade 


Scene  Synopsis 


THE  TIME:  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY;  AN  EVENING  IN  AUTUMN. 

THE   PLACE:    IN   THE  STREET   OUTSIDE  THE  VILLAGE  INN   AND— AFTER  AN 
INTERLUDE— BENEATH  AN  OAK  TREE  A  MILE  DISTANT  FROM  THE  VILLAGE. 
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The  Setting 


IS  A  STREET  NEAR  AN  INN  AND— LATER— UNDER  AN  OAK  TREE. 

SINCE  THE  PLAY  itself  is  allegorical  in  implication,  the  locale  may  be 
symbolic  and  composite  in  its  spatial  concept.  The  street,  a  theo- 
retical one,  extends  from  Downstage  Left  to  Downstage  Right.  Only  a 
suggestion  of  the  inn's  facade  (at  Upstage  Left)  and  possibly  the  vague 
skyline  of  other  and  more  distant  rooftops  need  be  visible  in  the  early 
evening  twilight.  The  wooden  bench  at  the  right  of  the  inn  doorway  is 
optional.  (See  Page  555  for  possible  simplification  of  setting.) 

The  profile  cut-out  of  a  large  gnarled  tree  trunk  (or  the  silhouette  of 
a  tree,  as  suggested  by  drapery  or  muslin  outline)  is  situated  slightly  to 
the  right  of  Right  Center  Stage.  A  small  grassy  mound  is  near  the  right 
side  of  the  tree  and  somewhat  downstage  of  it.  The  street  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  play  becomes  the  wooded  path  of  the  second. 

NOTE:  In  the  author's  original  production,  the  oak  tree  and  the 
grassy  mound  of  earth — requisites  for  the  second  and  final  phases  of 
the  play's  action — were  quickly  moved  into  position  after  the  lights 
faded  out  on  the  inn  exterior.  To  effect  a  smoother  and  swifter  transi- 
tion, however,  and  to  sustain  the  mood,  it  may  be  advisable  to  place 
the  tree  trunk  and  earth  mound  before  the  curtains  open  and  the  play 
begins.  Available  facilities  and  the  director's  personal  preference  will 
naturally  influence  the  choice  of  procedure,  but  there  are  obvious  ad- 
vantages in  concentrating  the  first  sequence  in  the  Left  half  of  the 
stage  and  the  culminating  sequences  in  the  Right. 

CYCLOAAMA    OR   SKY    BACKING 
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won  FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  Teachers"  Section  of  the  1955 
Playwriting  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  High  School 
Forensic  Association.  Subsequently,  it  was  honored  by  in- 
clusion in  the  1955  Suinmer  Issue  of  Wisconsin  Stage,  a 
publication  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


THE  SEEKERS  was  first  performed  at  Muscoda  (Wisconsin)  High 
School  in  1955  and  later  at  the  Wisconsin  State  College  of 
Platteville,  with  the  following  cast:  • 

FIRST  REVELER   Floyd  Bethke 

SECOND  REVELER Carl  Morris 

THIRD  REVELER Lloyd  Bethke 

STITCHIT,  THE  TAILOR Roger  Harness 

COBBLE,  THE  SHOEMAKER   Harry  Bethke 

COOKER,  THE  COOK Donald  Linscheid 

PLOUGH,  THE  PLOWMAN James  Ferebee 

MILLER,  THE  MILLER Robert  Kraus 

All  performances  noted  above  were  under  the  direction  of  the  author, 
Neil  D.  Greene. 
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IMPORTANT      NOTICE 

A  royalty  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  separate 
and  individual  performance  of  "The  Seekers." 
Prospective  producers,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, must  obtain  written  consent  from 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Ave- 
nue, Evanston,  Illinois,  before  planning  to  use 
this  play  —  or  any  excerpts  therefrom  —  for 
stage,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  or  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 


SCENE:  IN  THE  STREET,  OUTSIDE  THE  INN,  AND— 
AFTER  AN  INTERLUDE— BENEATH  AN  OAK  TREE 
NOT  FAR  DISTANT. 


TIME:    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY;    AN    EVENING   IN 
AUTUMN. 


AS  THE  CURTAINS  OPEN,  the  sounds  of  LOUD  TALK- 
ING and  the  BOISTEROUS  LAUGHTER  of  gay  revelry 
are  issuing  from  the  inn  doorway  Upstage  Left.  Only  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  structure's  facade — and  possibly  the  vague  out- 
lines of  other  and  more  distant  rooftops — are  visible  in  the 
evening  twilight. 

Soon,  the  LAUGHING  and  TALKING  DIMINISH  and 
gradually  FADE  OUT  altogether.  Now  the  sound  of  the 
MEASURED  TAPPING  OF  A  STAFF  can  be  heard,  ac- 
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companied  by  the  RHYTHMIC  TREAD  OF  FEET  on  the 
cobbled  street  off  toward  the  Left. 

After  a  time,  THE  LEADER— STITCH JT,  the  tailor- 
enters  at  Downstage  Left,  tapping  his  crudely -fashioned  staff. 
He  is  followed  immediately  by  THE  PALLBEARERS:  COB- 
BLE, the  shoemaker;  COOKER,  the  cook;  PLOUGH,  the 
plowman;  and  MILLER,  the  miller.  They  are  carrying  a 
makeshift  co&n,  a  rude  wooden  box  with  a  few  miscellaneous 
and  withered  flowers  on  top  of  it. 

The  FIRST  MAN,  one  of  The  Revelers,  appears  in  the  inn 
doorway  ULC  and  leans  against  it,  flagon  in  hand.  He  watches 
as  The  Pallbearers  progress  very  slowly  down  the  street  (from 
Downstage  Left  toward  Downstage  Right),  with  The  Leader 
one  pace  in  advance  and  setting  the  cadence  with  firm  steps 
and  the  heavy  taps  of  his  staff  while  the  bearers  of  the  casket 
follow  with  solemn  tread.  Suddenly  the  First  Man  calls  to 
them  from  the  doorway. 

FIRST  MAN.  Ho  there!  You  with  the  coffin! 

(The  procession  comes  to  a  halt  near  Left  Center.  The  First 
Man  approaches  and  addresses  the  casket  attendants  in  a 
demanding  tone.) 

Who  is  it  you  carry  there  ? 

(Meanwhile,  the  SECOND  MAN  emerges  from  the  innf  with 
flagon  in  hand,  and  cries  out  roughly.) 

SECOND  MAN.  What's  going  on  here? 

(The  THIRD  MAN,  in  the  act  of  finishing  the  drink  from 
his  flagon,  comes  out  of  the  inn  and  stares  curiously  at  the 
procession.  The  Second  Man  addresses  The  Pallbearers  and 
The  Leader  insistently.) 

I  say,  who  are  you  fellows  and  why  the  casket? 

THIRD  MAN.  (Approaching  and  speaking  to  The  Leader.)  Come, 
come !  Speak  up,  man ! 

(The  Pallbearers  stand  in  apparent  awe  and  speechless  be- 
wilderment.) 

FIRST  MAN,  Aye !  Speak  up,  you  dolts !  We  want  to  know  your 

identity  and  the  name  of  the  corpse  you  bear — if,  in  truth,  it 

be  a  corpse. 
THIRD  MAN.  (Loudly.)  If  you  be  men — which  I  have  reason  to 

doubt — and  not  dumb  animals,  answer  my  comrades'  questions. 

And  immediately!  (Waving  his  flagon  threateningly.)  Before  I 

beat  you  into  speech  with  this  empty  flagon! 
THE  LEADER.   (In  great  fear.)   No!  There  is  no  need  to  beat 
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us!  We  are  but  poor  attendants  o£  the  dead,  who  are  earning  a 
paltry  sum  by  delivering  this  corpse  to  its  final  resting  place. 

SECOND  MAN.  (To  his  fellow  revelers.)  This  man  has  wits. 

THE  LEADER.  We  mean  no  harm,  we  assure  you. 

(He  signals  The  Pallbearers  to  lower  the  coffin.  They  slowly 
ease  their  burden  to  the  ground  near  Left  Center,  slightly 
downstage.  Then  they  respectfully  remove  their  caps  and  take 
positions  in  a  kind  of  semicircle  at  the  right  end  of  the  coffin 
and  somewhat  upstage  of  it,  facing  toward  DL.  The  Leader 
slowly  moves  to  the  left  end  of  the  casket  and  faces  The 
Revelers,  who  now  stand  in  a  triangular  grouping  at  the  left 
of  The  Leader.) 

SECOND  MAN.  (Arrogantly.)  Tell  me,  Wits,  what  your  name 
might  be  ? 

FIRST  MAN.  And  the  names  of  these  dumb  peasants  with  you 
(with  a  gesture)  .  .  .  those  who  seem  to  have  lost  their  tongues. 

THE  LEADER.  Pray  have  patience  with  us  poor  men ! 

THIRD  MAN.  (Loudly,  insistently.)  We  want  to  know  the  name 
of  the  poor  soul  whom  you  cart  away  here  in  such  secret  manner ! 

THE  LEADER.  I  beg  of  you — do  not  shout.  If  you  will  but  guard 
your  patience,  I  will  tell  you. 

THIRD  MAN.  Then  be  about  it! 

THE  LEADER.  Even  though  we  serve — however  ignobly — the 
dead,  we  wish  to  show  proper  respect. 

FIRST  MAN.  Mr.  Wits  speaks  very  bravely.  And  very  impu- 
dently! (To  The  Leader.)  If  it  is  respect  you  want,  you  insolent 
pig,  we  three  comrades — whose  perfectly  delightful  evening  you 
have  ruined — will  teach  you  some  respect! 

(He  prepares  to  strike  The  Leader.) 

THE  LEADER.  Peace,  I  pray  you!  We  mean  no  insolence  nor 
harm.  We  are  but  poor  attendants  of  this  corpse — who  wish  to 
deliver  the  body,  collect  our  fee,  and  retire  in  peace  to  our 
homes. 

SECOND  MAN.  Then  speak  up,  for  we  have  exhausted  our 
patience. 

THE  LEADER.  I  am  but  a  poor  tailor — Stitchit  by  name — who 
seeks  an  additional  twopence  to  supplement  my  meager  income 
as  a  tailor. 

FIRST  MAN.  A  good  Saxon  name,  and  appropriate. 

THE  LEADER.  The  first — there — is  Cobble. 

(JEfe  points  to  the  man  in  front,  on  the  upstage  side  of  the 
coffin.  Cobble  seems  to  have  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
he  has  a  voice.) 
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COBBLE.  Cobble,  the  shoemaker.  I  also  mend  shoes.  If  you — 
SECOND  MAN.  You  had  best  mend  that  wagging  tongue,  lest 

you  overwork  it. 
THE  LEADER.   (Pointing  to  second  man  upstage  of  the  coffin.) 

The  second  is  Cooker,  (Indicating  man  farthest  from  the  coffin.) 

And  that  is  Plough. 
PLOUGH.  I  plow! 

THIRD  MAN.  A  magnificent  revelation,  but  a  dismal  name. 
FIRST  MAN.    (Indicating  other  casket-bearer,  who  stands  near 

right  end  of  box.)  Who  is  the  fourth? 
THE  LEADER.  He  is  Miller.  He  and  the  others,  like  myself,  are 

but  poor — 
SECOND  MAN.  The  dead  one?  (Gestures  toward  coffin.)  Who  is 

the  corpse? 
THE  LEADER.  I  beg  you!  We  do  not  wish  to  reveal  the  identity 

of  the  dead.  It  is  not  the  policy — 
FIRST  MAN.   (To  his  fellow  revelers.)  Comrades,  must  we  beat 

this  gibbering  old  idiot  into  talking? 
SECOND  MAN.   (Moving  as  if  to  open  the  box.)  We  shall  soon 

see  for  ourselves  whom  these  suspicious  characters  are  toting  in 

this  makeshift  coffin ! 

(The  Leader  endeavors  to  prevent  anyone  from  opening  the 
coffin.) 

THE  LEADER.  I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  molest  the  dead ! 

FIRST  MAN.  Then  name  this  corpse,  and  be  prompt  about  it. 

THE  LEADER.  (Reluctantly.)  He  is  ...  a  poor  friend  of  yours. 

FIRST  MAN.        l 

SECOND  MAN.  \    (In  unison.)  A  friend?  His  name? 

THIRD  MAN.      ) 

THE  LEADER.  He  was  called  .  .  .  Mortal. 

FIRST  MAN.        ) 

SECOND  MAN.  >    (Together.)  Mortal! 

THIRD  MAN.      ) 

PAL^ARERS. 

SECOND  MAN.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  ours,  indeed.  (Sadly.) 

Poor  Mortal! 

THIRD  MAN.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  is  Mortal? 
FIRST  MAN.  There  may  have  been  an  error  in  identification.  He 

was  very  strong,  you  know. 
THIRD  MAN.  Open  the  casket — that  we  may  prove  to  ourselves 

that  he  is  truly  Mortal. 
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THE  LEADER.  (Stubbornly.)  I  cannot  expose  the  dead!  He  is 
ready  for  burial. 

(The  Second  Man  tosses  aside  his  flagon  and  moves  to  rip 
open  the  casket  himself.) 

SECOND  MAN.  Open  it!  Or,  by  heaven,  we  will! 

(The  Leader  throws  himself  upon  the  casket,  knocking  some 
of  the  flowers  to  the  ground.) 

THE  LEADER.  No!  (In  supplication.)  I  pray  to  God  you  do  not 
open  the  casket,  for  we  shall  all  die !  Poor  Mortal  suffered  some 
dread  disease  which  will  kill  us  all  if  we  so  much  as  unseal  this 
casket.  I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  let  my  poor  attendants  depart 
with  our  charge  and  bury  him  quickly ! 

(The  First  Man  intervenes,  restraining  the  Second  Man  from 
pushing  The  Leader  away  from  the  casket.) 

FIRST  MAN.  Let  the  old  fool  and  his  casket  be.  (To  The  Leader 
and  The  Pallbearers.)  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  tell  us 
who  it  was  that  struck  down  our  dear  friend  with  this  disease 
you  speak  of. 

THE  LEADER.  It  was  ...  DEATH! 

THIRD  MAN.  Death?  (To  his  fellows.)  I  know  him  not. 

FIRST  MAN.  He  is  unknown  to  me  likewise.  (To  The  Leader.) 
Who  is  this  Death  of  whom  you  seem  so  much  in  fear? 

THE  LEADER.  I  know  him  not,  nor  can  I  describe  him;  for  no 
man  has  beheld  him  in  the  flesh  and  lived  to  tell  it ! 

FIRST  MAN.  (Insistently.)  Did  someone  not  see  him  when  he 
attacked  our  friend  Mortal? 

THE  LEADER.  I  was  not  there,  (Indicating  Pallbearers.)  Nor 
were  my  friends.  But  those  who  saw  Mortal  perish  say  that  he 
was  sitting  last  evening  on  that  (pointing  upstage)  very  bench 
yonder,  with  his  flagon  of  ale,  when  all  of  a  sudden  his  face 
turned  to  a  scarlet  hue,  after  which  his  flesh  burst  forth  in  a 
profuse  bleeding.  Then — still  clutching  his  flagon — he  fell  to 
the  street,  lifeless  in  his  own  blood ! 

(Plough  points  toward  a  spot  near  the  bench  by  the  inn.) 

PLOUGH.  See?  There  are  the  signs  still! 

FIRST  MAN.  (Glances  toward  bench,  nods.)  Signs,  yes.  But  we 
comrades  are  not  interested  in  signs.  (Imperatively.)  Tell  us 
more  of  this — this  stranger  called  Death — who  goes  around  kill- 
ing people. 

THE  LEADER.  Those  who  speak  of  him  and  have  witnessed  the 
work  of  his  hand  say  that  he  will  come  to  all  of  us  if  we  but 
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wait  our  turn.   (Significantly.)   And  if  one  tries  to  evade  him, 

Death  will  seek  him  out  to  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth! 
SECOND  MAN,  What  if  we  seek  him  out  first— and  destroy  him? 

What  then? 
THE  LEADER.  Some  have  been  over-anxious  and  have,  when  they 

sought  him  out,  lost  in  the  death  struggle. 
COBBLE.  I  am  told  that  he  has  no  favorites.  Mothers  and  little 

babes,  laborers  and  rich  alike — all  have  felt  Death's  hand! 
COOKER.  (With  a  nervous  glance  about.)  They  say  he  comes  to 

each  of  us  but  once,  but  that  once  is  fatal ! 
PLOUGH.  He  is  both  old  and  young.  He  has  visited  the  earth 

since  the  beginning  of  life,  and  yet  will  continue  to  visit  the 

earth  throughout  all  eternity. 
FIRST  MAN.  By  the  heavens !  These  men  (indicating  Pallbearers) 

babble  like  frightened  pigeons.   (Boldly.)  I  fear  him  not — this 

shadow-walker!  Neither  am  I  blind  like  all  these  yellow-bellies 

that  cringe  at  every  little  shadow.  I  for  one  shall  seek  out  Death 

this  very  night ! 
SECOND  MAN.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of  death.  If  I  but  knew  where 

he  was  to  be  found,  I  would  be  most  anxious  to  engage  him  in 

a  struggle. 
MILLER.  He  is  known  to  be  in  this  vicinity.  We  bear  proof  of 

that  in  the  casket  here. 

THIRD  MAN.  Has  he  a  favorite  spot?  A  place  where — ? 
THE  LEADER.  A  great  many  have  met  up  with  him  on  yonder 

crooked  road.   (Points  toward  JR.)   However,  you  may  have  to 

search  the  byways  as  well  as  the  highway;  for  he  travels  far 

and  fast. 

(He  gestures  off  DR,  in  the  general  direction  toward  which 
he  and  his  attendants  intend  to  depart.) 

MILLER.  Many  were  found  hanging  by  the  neck  under  the  great 
oak  tree  at  the  crossroads.  (Also  pointing  R.)  It  is  a  mile  or 
so  up  yonder  road. 

FIRST  MAN.  Enough  of  this  idle  talk!  (To  his  fellows.)  Let's  go 
into  the  tavern;  and  over  a  flagon  of  wine,  we  shall  lay  our 
plans  for  finding  this  coward,  Death!  And  we  shall  do  away  with 
him  once  and  for  all  before  he  escapes.  (To  The  Pallbearers  and 
The  Leader.)  Do  you  wish  to  join  us  and  observe  how  brave 
gentlemen  like  us  can  stare  Death  in  the  face  without  a  quiver? 

THE  LEADER.  (Emphatically.)  By  the  grace  of  God,  we  do 
not!  We  seek  him  not.  We  are  content  to  bury  those  who  do. 

COOKER.  For  a  fee. 

PLOUGH,  Aye,  for  a  modest  fee. 

COBBLE.  We  are  at  your  service,  gentlemen,  when  you — 

FIRST  MAN.  (Angrily.)  Confound  you  for  ambitious  old  beggars! 
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(With  a  wave  of  his  hand.)  Get  on  with  your  burying  while  my 
comrades  and  I  prepare  to  meet  Death. 

(The  Leader  and  The  Pallbearers  pick  up  the  casket  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  their  obligations  as  attendants  of  Death.  Mean- 
while, The  Leader  addresses  The  Revelers  warningly.) 

THE  LEADER.  Beware!  For  he  will  prove  more  than  a  match 
for  all  three  of  you. 

FIRST  MAN.       ) 

SECOND  MAN.  >    (In  unison;  contemptuously.)  Be  off  with  you! 

THIRD  MAN.      J 

(The  Pallbearers  adjust  the  weight  of  their  grim  burden  and 
prepare  to  depart  in  the  direction  of  DR.) 

THE  LEADER.  Till  we  meet  again,  remember  Stitchit,  the  tailor. 
COBBLE.  Cobble. 
COOKER.  Cooker. 
PLOUGH.  Plough. 
MILLER.  Miller. 

THE  LEADER.  >  (In  unison;  moving  DR.)   We  are  at- 

THE  PALLBEARERS.  )       tendants  of  Death! 

(The  procession  proceeds  DR  and  exits.  The  Revelers  watch 
skeptically  for  a  moment,  then  the  three  of  them  move  upstage 
toward  the  doorway  of  the  inn.) 

THIRD  MAN.  Beggars!  The  whole  lot  of  them. 
FIRST  MAN.  Enough!  Let  us  to  the  tavern  and  pledge  ourselves 
as  comrades  over  a  flagon  of  wine.  Come! 

( The  First  Man,  Second  Man,  and  Third  Man  disappear  into 
the  inn  UL;  and  the  LIGHTS  FADE  OUT  on  the  scene.  In 
the  darkness,  MUSIC  symbolic  of  a  burial  dirge  SWELLS 
and  REGISTERS  strongly.) 

NOTE:  If  the  tree  and  earth  mound  have  not  been  treated  as  a 
basic  part  of  the  setting  at  the  beginning,  they  are  quickly 
moved  into  position  under  cover  of  darkness  during  the  musical 
"bridge."  The  simulated  tree  trunk  is  placed  slightly  to  the  Right 
of  Stage  Center,  with  the  grassy  mound  immediately  to  the  right 
of  it  and  somewhat  downstage. 

The  FUNERAL  MUSIC  STOPS;  and  a  CHALLENGING, 
VIGOROUS  MUSIC  COMES  UP  STRONGLY.  Simultane- 
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ously,  the  LIGHT  BEGINS  TO  COME  UP  very,  very  slowly 
around  the  tree  trunk  area.  There  is  a  certain  misty  quality 
in  the  illumination  which  filters  down  through  the  tree 
branches — as  if  from  a  cloud-haunted  moon,  perhaps.  The  rest 
of  the  scene  is  dark  and  elusive  with  strange  shadows. 

The  MUSIC  SLOWS  DOWN,  seems  to  "tire,"  and  finally 
STOPS  altogether.  In  the  background,  a  lonely  OWL 
HOOTS  intermittently  in  the  forest.  There  is  the  CHIRP  OF 
A  CRICKET,  and  the  occasional  sound  of  a  distant  DOG 
BARKING  AND  HOWLING. 

Then,  in  the  gradually  increasing  light  of  the  moon,  the 
FIRST  MAN  enters  slowly  and  wearily  on  the  path  from  DR, 
a  sharply  pointed  stick  in  his  hand.  He  pauses  for  breath, 
glances  about,  shrugs  with  disappointment,  sees  the  grassy 
mound  beneath  the  tree,  strolls  across,  and  sinks  upon  it  to 
rest.  He  looks  about  again,  takes  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  wipes  his  forehead,  and  shoves  the  handkerchief  back 
into  his  pocket.  For  want  of  something  better  to  do,  he  begins 
to  poke  indifferently  about  in  the  ground  with  his  stick. 

The  SECOND  MAN,  likewise  weary  from  his  searching, 
enters  DR,  sees  his  companion,  lurches  across  to  the  tree 
trunk,  sighs  deeply,  sits,  and  rests  his  back  against  it.  He  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  THIRD  MAN,  who  seems  even 
more  worn  than  his  companions.  With  slumped  shoulders,  he 
weaves  his  way  toward  the  tree,  accidentally  trips  across  the 
legs  of  the  SECOND  MAN,  and  sprawls  flat  on  the  ground 
beyond  him,  near  the  left  of  the  tree.  For  a  moment,  he  is  too 
exhausted  to  move;  he  merely  emits  a  long,  weary  groan. 

The  Second  Man  removes  a  vicious-looking,  large-bladed 
knife  from  his  belt,  picks  up  a  twig,  and  aimlessly  begins  to 
whittle  at  it.  The  Third  Man  groans  again,,  turns  over  on  his 
back,  and  looks  idly  up  at  the  stars.  The  Revelers  are  ap- 
parently exhausted  by  their  fruitless  search  for  Death.) 

SECOND  MAN.  I  weary  of  this  empty  search !  We  have  covered 
the  whole  village  and  all  these  woods  surrounding  it  ...  care- 
fully .  .  .  painstakingly  .  .  ,  and  have  not  so  much  as  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Death ! 

(The  Third  Man  rises  to  a  sitting  position,  takes  a  large- 
bladed  knife  from  his  belt,  and  absently  tests  its  sharpness 
with  his  thumb.) 

THIRD  MAN.  This  fellow  Death  is  a  piker.  Methinks  he  is  afraid 
to  engage  the  three  of  us. 
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FIRST  MAN.  (Still  absently  poking  the  mound  with  his  stick.) 
Aye.  Were  he  as  all-knowing  and  all-powerful  as  those  casket- 
toters  made  him  out,  he  would  have  challenged  us  face  to  face 
ere  now. 

SECOND  MAN.  I'm  for  returning  to  the  village  for  some  food 
and  wine. 

THIRD  MAN.  I  agree.  It's  much  too  late  for  us  to  find  Death 
now. 

(The  First  Man  seems  to  have  discovered  something  that  in- 
terests him  immensely.  He  comes  to  his  knees  and  begins  to 
dig  feverishly.) 

FIRST  MAN.  Wait!  (Excitedly.)  Hold  a  minute,  my  fellow 
seekers ! 

(He  forcefully  jams  his  stick  into  the  mound,  and  it  thuds 
dully  against  a  certain  wooden  resistance.) 

I  seem  to  have  .  .  . 

SECOND  MAN.  (Coming  to  his  knees.)  Have  what? 
FIRST  MAN.  (Digging  madly.)  I — I  have  discovered  something! 

Something  buried!  Here! 

(The  Third  Man,  his  attention  also  caught,  crawls  over  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  see  what  the  First  Man  is  so  excited 
about.) 

THIRD  MAN.  What?  What  is  it? 

FIRST  MAN.  I  don't  know  yet.  (As  he  works.)  Something  .  .  „ 

hard. 
SECOND  MAN.  (Tapping  in  the  hole  with  his  knife.)  Listen!  It 

sounds  like  ...  a  box  ...  or  a  chest! 

(The  Three  Revelers  begin  to  dig  furiously;  and  after  a  time, 
the  First  Man — with  the  aid  of  the  Second — lifts  a  large 
wooden  box  from  the  earth.  TECHNICAL  NOTE:  See  Page 
555  for  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  achieving  this  illusion. 
The  Second  Man  cries  out  excitedly.) 

A  box! 

(The  First  Man  and  Second  Manr  exerting  much  effort,  carry 
the  box  past  the  tree,  put  it  down  near  C,  and  labor  desperately 
to  open  their  find.  The  Third  Man  peers  into  the  empty  hole 
in  the  mound,  gasps,  and  swiftly  begins  to  scoop  handfuls  of 
gold  coins  out  of  the  hole  from  which  the  box  has  been  lifted. 
He  shouts  with  frenzied  delight.) 

THIRD  MAN.  Gold!  Gold!  Millions  of  florins  of  wonderful,  beau- 
tiful gold! 
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(The  First  Man  and  Second  Man  succeed  in  opening  the  box. 
Awe-struck,  they  peer  into  it,  scarcely  daring  to  believe  their 
eyes.) 

SECOND  MAN,  (Yelling.)  Jewels! 

FIRST  MAN.  (Breathlessly.)  Diamonds!  Rubies! 

(The  Third  Man  runs  to  the  box  and  stares  at  the  jewels  as 
if  dazed.  Simultaneously,  the  First  Man  and  Second  Man  dash 
back  to  the  hole  in  the  earth  and  fondle  the  heap  of  coins 
which  the  Third  Man  has  hastily  piled  nearby.  Then  the  three 
men  begin  to  dash  to  and  fro,  racing  between  the  hole  and 
the  box  and  emitting  hoarse  cries.) 

FIRST  MAN.  )  Rubies!  Gold!  Diamonds!  Treasure  untold! 
SECOND  MAN.  >  Money  by  the  bucketful!  Gems  and  gold! 
THIRD  MAN.  )  Gold  and  gems ! 

THIRD  MAN.   (At  the  gold  again.)   There  must  be  bushels  and 

bushels  of  gold! 
FIRST   MAN.    Gold   florins   and   priceless   gems   fit   for  a  king! 

Wealth  enough  to  buy  an  empire ! 

SECOND  MAN.  Enough  to  buy  the  choicest  of  clothes,  and — 
THIRD  MAN.  Enough  for  the  rarest  of  foods  and  wines ! 
FIRST  MAN.  (Throwing  his  arms  gleefully  about  his  comrades.) 

Are  we  not  fortunate  that  we  sought  Death? 
SECOND  MAN.  Aye,  we  are  fortunate  indeed! 
THIRD  MAN.  And  to  think  those  idiotic  old  pallbearers  sent  us 

here,  of  all  places ! 
FIRST  MAN.  Methinks  this  Death  is  a  silly  old  fool.  He  must  be 

blind,  else  he  would  have  beat  us  to  it. 
SECOND  MAN.  Death  is  a  coward  and  a  fake.  1*11  prove  it.  (Calls 

out  loudly  into  the  darkness.)   Death,  you  faker!  Here  we  are! 

We  have  gold  and  jewels!    (Scoops  both  of  his  hands  full  of 

jewels  and  coins  and  thrusts  them  high  into  the  air.)  See !  Come 

and  get  it,  you  coward ! 
FIRST  MAN.    (Sternly.)    Shut  up,  you  young  fool!  The  whole 

countryside   will  know   our  secret.   It  isn't  Death  we  have   to 

worry  about  now — but  people. 

THIRD  MAN.  Aye,  our  comrade  speaks  the  truth.  If  we  are  dis- 
covered with  all  this  treasure,  we  shall  be  called  thieves  and 

hanged  for  our  wealth. 
FIRST  MAN.   (Warily.)  We  must  find  a  safe  hiding  place.  And 

quickly ! 
SECOND  MAN.  Should  we  not  divide  the  treasure  first? 

(The  Third  Man  glances  fearfully  about,  lest  someone  may 
have  heard  the  Second  Man  and  come  to  spy  upon  them.) 
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THIRD  MAN.  It's  too  dangerous.  We  may  have  been  followed, 
or  (to  the  Second  Man)  someone  may  have  heard  your  reckless 
yelling  in  the  darkness.  (Glancing  secretively  about.)  We  must 
hide  the  treasure  now  where — 

FIRST  MAN.  We'll  do  as  he  says.  We'll  hide  the  gold  now  and 
wait.  When  we  are  certain  no  one  has  followed  us,  we  shall 
divide  our  wealth  and  carry  it  to  the  village. 

SECOND  MAN.  Where  shall  we  hide  it? 

FIRST  MAN.  Why,  right  where  we  found  it! 

THIRD  MAN.  How  shall  we  get  our  separate  shares  back  to  the 
village?  There  is  far  too  much  to  carry  without  bags  or  baskets 
of  some  sort. 

FIRST  MAN.  (Coming  to  a  decision.)  Someone  must  return  to 
the  village  for  baskets  while  the  other  two  conceal  the  gold  and 
jewels. 

THIRD  MAN.  If  we  had  but  bread  and  wine,  we  could  eat  and 
drink  away  the  time  until  we  were  sure  no  one  was  watching. 

SECOND  MAN.  Surely  the  one  chosen  to  fetch  the  baskets  may 
also  bring  both  bread  and  wine  at  the  same  time. 

FIRST  MAN.  We  must  hurry!  This  business  must  be  done  to- 
night— while  it  is  yet  dark. 

SECOND  MAN.  Who  shall  go  for  the  baskets? 

THIRD  MAN.  Whoever  goes  must  be  clever  and  fleet  of  foot.  No 
one  must  see  him  going  and  coming.  While  he  is  in  the  tavern, 
no  one  will  suspect  him;  for  it  is  his  custom  to  be  in  a  tavern. 

FIRST  MAN.  He  must  take  a  roundabout  way  to  throw  any  fol- 
lowers off  the  track. 

SECOND  MAN.  I  am  the  youngest  of  the  three  and  very  clever. 
I  volunteer  to  go ! 

(He  prepares  to  leave.) 

FIRST  MAN.  Much  depends  upon  your  success.  Therefore,  keep 

a  sharp  eye ;  and  do  not  tarry  in  the  tavern. 
THIRD  MAN.  (Picking  up  the  scattered  coins  and  returning  them 

to  the  pit.)  Aye,  this  is  the  biggest  night  of  our  lives!  Never 

shall  we  see  such  a  one  again.  (To  the  Second  Man.)  Therefore, 

good  speed,  Comrade ! 
FIRST  MAN.  Aye,  and  a  safe  journey! 
SECOND  MAN.  (Exultantly.)  I  can  scarce  wait  till  I  return!  We 

shall  then  drink  a  hearty  toast  together  to  a  golden  future.  Aye, 

Comrades? 

(He  exits  quickly  DR  in  the  direction  of  the  village.) 

THIRD  MAN.  Aye. 

FIRST  MAN.  That  we  will.  (Assists  the  Third  Man  in  gathering 
up  the  gold  pieces.)  Our  friend  is  a  true  comrade. 
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THIRD  MAN.   True,  he  is.  A  faithful  and  honest  comrade  for 

such  as  us. 
FIRST  MAN.  True,  indeed — and  ambitious.  I  like  ambitious  young 

men.  Give  me  a  lift  with  this  box. 

(The  First  and  Third  Man  replace  the  heavy  box  in  its  orig- 
inal place  in  the  pit.  The  First  Man  whistles  softly  and  tune- 
lessly as  he  works.) 

THIRD  MAN.  I  only  hope  that  he  will  arouse  no  suspicion  in  the 
village. 

(The  two  men  begin  covering  up  the  box  with  dirt.) 

FIRST  MAN.  He  is  rash,  but  a  smart  one,  nevertheless.  Never 
fear.  He  will  be  back  presently,  and  then  we  may  proceed  with 
my  plan. 

THIRD  MAN.  (Surprised.)  Your  plan?  What  mean  you? 

FIRST  MAN.  I,  too,  am  ambitious — like  our  young  friend.  And 
so  should  you  be.  (Lowers  his  voice  confidentially.)  For  I  have 
a  plan  whereby  the  two  of  us  may  profit  handsomely ! 

THIRD  MAN.  (Cautiously.)  What  is  this  plan  of  which  you 
speak? 

FIRST  MAN.  There  would  seem  to  be  enough  gold  for  three,  but 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  there  would  be  so  much  more  for  two, 

THIRD  MAN.  But  .  .  .  what  of  our  friend? 

FIRST  MAN.  He  is  nice  to  have  around  to  run  our  errands  (mean- 
ingfully) .  .  .  but  hardly  old  enough  or  experienced  enough  to 
handle  so  much  wealth. 

THIRD  MAN.  Aye,  he  is  much  too  young.  He  would  be  most 
certain  to  do  something  eventually  to  spoil  everything. 

FIRST  MAN.  (As  he  works.)  Perhaps  you  noticed  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  when  he  volunteered  to  go  to  the  village.  In  that 
way,  I  would  arouse  no  suspicion  in  his  mind  by  sending  him. 
Since  he  is  young  and  innocent,  he  will  believe  us  honest.  It 
will  then  be  easy  to — eliminate  him  and  to  take  his  share! 

THIRD  MAN.  (Happily  falling  in  with  the  plan.)  Once  we  have 
the  baskets,  and  with  him  out  of  the  way,  it  will  be  no  job  at  all 
to  get  the  treasure  back  to  town.  We  two — 

(He  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  sound  of  TWIGS  BREAK- 
ING and  LEAVES  RUSTLING  offstage.  The  two  men  peer 
cautiously  into  the  darkness.) 

What  was  that? 
FIRST  MAN.  (Listening.)  Nothing  but  some  wild  animal  nosing 

about.  (With  a  slightly  scornful  glance  at  his  companion.)  I  say, 

my  dear  fellow,  you  are  a  bit  skittish. 
THIRD  MAN.  (Still  listening.)  There  could  be  somebody  who — 
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FIRST  MAN.  Shame   on  you  for  a  coward!    (Confidently.)   We 

have  the  stuff  covered.  No  one  would  be  the  wiser.  As  I  told 

you,  it  is  my  plan  to  have  our  friend  bring  back  the  baskets. 

The  food  and  wine  were  just  a  ruse  to  throw  him  off  the  track. 

When  it  is  convenient  after  his  return  .  .  .  we  shall  dispose  of 

him! 

THIRD  MAN.  (Nervously.)  How  shall  we  ...  eliminate  him? 
FIRST    MAN.    (Seating  himself   on    the  mound.)    Quite    simple. 

There  are  two  of  us  and  only  one  of  him.  With  our  combined 

strength,  he  will  soon  be  dispatched. 
THIRD  MAN.  But— what  if  he  calls  for  help?  Will  someone  not 

hear  him  and  discover  our  secret? 
FIRST  MAN.  That  is  precisely  why  I  need  your  help.  He  must 

not  utter  a  sound   (significantly)   ...  so  he  must  be  taken  by 

complete  surprise. 

(There  is  a  brief  pause.  The  Third  Man  sits  beside  the  First 
Man  and  speaks  softly.) 

THIRD  MAN.  How  shall  we  do  this? 

FIRST  MAN.  When  our  comrade  returns,  I  shall  ask  him  cheer- 
fully to  break  the  bread — to  pass  the  drinks.  That  should  please 
him. 

THIRD  MAN.  He  would  appreciate  that  honor. 

FIRST  MAN.  In  the  meantime,  I  charge  you  to  keep  an  open 
countenance  and  be  of  good  humor — lest  he  discover  something 
afoot,  and  all  will  be  spoiled.  When  he  has  set  out  our  feast,  I 
shall  wrestle  him  swiftly  from  behind,  with  my  hand  clasped 
firmly  over  his  mouth  to  stifle  any  cry. 

THIRD  MAN.  (Patting  his  knife.)  Then  I  shall  finish  him  off 
with  my  broad  blade. 

FIRST  MAN.  Exactly. 

THIRD  MAN.  And  all  the  treasure  will  be  ours? 

FIRST  MAN.  Aye.  I  shall  keep  mine.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to 
guard  yours.  Is  that  not  a  clever  scheme? 

THIRD  MAN.  Most  exceeding  clever  and  most  profitable,  as  you 
say! 

FIRST  MAN.  (Rises.)  Then  all  is  perfect.  (Crossing  to  the  left  of 
tree  trunk  and  beckoning  his  comrade  to  follow.  The  Third  Man 
rises  quickly  and  complies.)  Let  us  pledge  this  new  comrade- 
ship. Place  your  trusty  hands  in  mine. 

(The  First  Man  extends  his  hands,  and  the  Third  Man  places 
his  hands  upon  them.) 


FIRST  MAN. 
THIRD 


VTAN.   I     /T         .        .  Each  to  the  other  of  us  twc 
MAN.  \     (In  unlson'>  You  to  me,  and  I  to  you ! 
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(As  the  First  Man  and  the  Third  Man  laugh  conspiratorially 
at  the  excellence  of  their  plan  and  clap  each  other  upon  the 
back  in  genial  camaraderie,  the  LIGHTS  FADE  OUT  com- 
pletely, leaving  them  in  darkness.  Simultaneously,  a  faint 
SPOTLIGHT  COMES  UP  on  the  area  Down  Right,  close  to 
the  proscenium.  Immediately,  the  SECOND  MAN  comes  into 
view  there*  from  off  DR.  He  carries  three  baskets.  In  one, 
there  are  three  loaves  of  bread  and  three  flasks  of  wine.  In 
the  isolation  of  the  forest,  he  glances  warily  about,  is  satis- 
fied that  he  is  alonef  sets  the  baskets  on  the  ground,  and  speaks 
to  the  audience  in  a  hushed  and  confidential  voice.) 

SECOND  MAN.  (With  a  self-satisfied  smile.)  While  I  have  been  to 
the  village,  seeking  food  and  wine  and  baskets  for  the  treasure, 
there  came  to  me  a  wise  thought  that  will  pay  me  handsomely 
for  my  trouble.  As  you  know  (with  a  glance  toward  the  tree 
trunk),  there  is  nowhere  near  enough  treasure  for  three.  But 
there  is  sufficient  for  my  own  use.  (With  an  apologetic  shrug.) 
So  ...  it  is  necessary  that  I  eliminate  the  other  two.  There- 
fore, while  I  was  in  the  village  obtaining  these  other  items 
(indicates  baskets)  ...  I  chanced  upon  an  apothecary — a  drug- 
gist— a  rather  dull  fellow.  And  giving  him  the  excuse  that  I  was 
pestered  with  rats,  I  was  able  to  obtain  poison  which  I  intend 
to  introduce  into  my  comrades'  drinks! 

(He  allows  himself  the  luxury  of  a  small  chuckle,  reaches  into 
an  inner  pocket,  and  furtively  brings  out  a  vial  of  poison.) 

The  apothecary  assured  me  that  one  drop  of  this  poison  would 
be  sufficient  to  fell  an  ox.  But  to  be  doubly  sure,  I  have  brought 
a  full  vial,  A  job  half  done  is  not  done  at  all,  you  know. 

(He  reaches  into  the  basket  and  brings  out  one  of  the  flasks. 
From  the  vial,  he  carefully  pours  several  drops  of  the  poison 
into  the  wine.  He  then  replaces  the  flask  in  a  particular  place 
within  the  basket  so  as  not  to  confuse  it  with  his  own.  He 
repeats  this  action  with  the  second  flask,  talking  as  he  works.) 

My  two  comrades  are  much  too  old  and  thick-witted  to  suspect 
anything  until  it  is  too  late.  They  will  eat  and  drink  and  be — but 
enough  of  this  talking!  They  will  be  expecting  me,  and  I  must 
not  disappoint  them.  Observe  how  clever  I  shall  be ! 

(As  he  stoops  to  gather  up  the  baskets,  the  SPOTLIGHT 
BLACKS  OUT,  leaving  him  in  darkness.  Simultaneously,  the 
LIGHTS  BRIGHTEN  again  around  the  tree  trunk  and  grassy 
mound.  The  FIRST  MAN  and  THIRD  MAN,  standing  near 
the  left  side  of  the  tree  with  their  heads  close  together,  are 
cautiously  pantomiming  the  details  of  their  treachery.  The 
SECOND  MAN,  carrying  his  baskets,  strides  jauntily  up  to 
the  grassy  mound  and  greets  his  comrades  jovially.) 

SECOND  MAN.  Ho  there,  Comrades  I 
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(The  First  Man  and  the  Third  Man  start  somewhat  guiltily, 
step  apart,  smile,  and  greet  the  newcomer  genially.) 

I  have  returned  safely  and  promptly,  as  I  promised.  Am  I  not 
to  be  congratulated? 

(The  First  Man  crosses  and  heartily  pats  the  Second  Man  on 
the  back.) 

FIRST   MAN.   You  have   done  splendidly,  my  lad — if  you  have 

brought  everything  with  you. 
THIRD  MAN.  You  have  the  wine? 
SECOND  MAN.  Everything. 
FIRST  MAN.  Then  you  may  do  the  honors  of  serving,  after  whieh 

we  will  proceed  with  the  division  of  our  goods. 
SECOND  MAN.  I  am  honored  and  shall  make  the  most  of  the 

opportunity. 

(He  takes  the  three  flasks  from  the  basket,  removes  the  corks, 
and  places  his  own  vessel  on  the  ground  nearby;  the  other 
two  he  takes  to  the  tree  trunk  and  puts  down  also.  He  then 
returns  to  the  baskets,  stoops  over,  and — with  his  back  toward 
his  companions — starts  to  bring  out  the  loaves  of  bread. 

Swiftly,  the  First  Man  pounces  upon  him  from  behind  and 
places  his  hand  firmly  over  the  Second  Man's  mouth.  With  his 
knife  uplifted,  the  Third  Man  rushes  upon  the  Second  Man 
and  deftly  plunges  the  blade  into  the  body  of  the  surprised 
victim.  The  unequal  struggle  ceases  abruptly;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment, the  body  of  the  Second  Man  slips  lifelessly  to  the 
ground.  During  the  fray,  the  flask  from  which  the  Second 
Man  had  intended  to  drink  has  been  upset  and  its  contents 
spilt  upon  the  soil. 

There  is  a  strained  silence  as  the  First  Man  and  Third  Man 
straighten  up,  glance  at  each  other,  and  then  stare  down  at  the 
lifeless  body.) 

THIRD  MAN.  He  is  ...  dead. 

(The  First  Man  smiles,  crosses,  picks  up  the  two  flasks  of 
wine,  returns,  and  hands  one  of  them  to  the  Third  Man.) 

FIRST   MAN.  An  excellent  job,   Comrade!    (Raising  his  flask.)  ' 
Here's  a  toast  to  the  glorious  future ! 

"We  sought  for  Death,  but  found  this  gold. 
None  for  the  young;  all  for  the  old!" 

(Each  man  drinks  long  and  heartily  from  his  flask.  Then, 
when  the  potion  begins  to  take  its  effect,  the  two  seekers  show 
signs  of  surprise,  dismay,  and  finally  the  agonies  of  having 
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been  poisoned.  Amid  moanings  of  "We've  been  poisoned!"  and 
similar  cries  of  anguish,  their  bodies  stiffen,  distort,  writhe 
with  torment,  and  finally  collapse.  At  length,  they  grow  quiet, 
sprawled  grotesquely  near  the  body  of  the  Second  Man. 

Now  can  be  heard  the  MUFFLED  TREAD  OF  AP- 
PROACHING FOOTSTEPS — to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
FUNERAL  DIRGE— and  soon  THE  PALLBEARERS  enter 
DR.  They  carry  a  rude  wooden  box,  and  THE  LEADER 
walks  before  them.  The  procession  comes  to  Cf  stops,  and 
lowers  the  coffin  to  the  ground.  The  Leader  removes  the  lid 
and  steps  back.  The  Pallbearers  move  to  the  inert  bodies  and 
bend  down  to  pick  up  one  of  them.  The  LIGHTS  FADE,  and 
the  CURTAINS  CLOSE.) 

(End  of  the  Play) 


Notes  on  Producing  the  Play 


FOR  a  symbolical  play  like  THE  SEEKERS,  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  strive  for  realism  or  authenticity  in  scenic  design, 
lighting,  costuming,  or  properties.  In  fact,  such  an  approach  would 
tend  to  weaken  and  dilute  the  very  intent  of  the  allegory.  This 
play  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  use  of  imaginative 
symbols  and  stylizations. 

THE  SETTING 

Analyzed  in  terms  of  its  barest  essentials,  all  that  the  setting 
itself  requires  is  a  small  bench  at  Upstage  Left  and  something  to 
identify  the  locale  as  that  of  an  entrance  to  an  inn  or  tavern.  A 
weather-beaten  sign  attached  to  an  upright  post  or  pole  will  suffice. 
This  sign  would  bear  the  word  "Inn"  or  "Tavern,"  and  would  be 
lettered  in  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  Old  English  script. 
If  a  more  detailed  representation  of  the  inn  is  desired,  an  actual 
scenic  flat  with  a  doorway  can  be  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

THE  EARTH  MOUND 

The  "earth  mound"  or  grassy  elevation  near  Right  Center  can 
be  devised  economically  and  satisfactorily  by  reinforcing  two 
joined-together  wooden  apple  boxes  so  that  they  will'  support  the 
weight  of  a  man.  These  may  be  draped  over  with  a  section  of 
artificial  grass  borrowed  from  a  mortician  or  cemetery.  The  crate 
or  box  thus  reinforced  and  concealed  should  be  hollow,  of  course, 
in  order  that  the  somewhat  smaller  wooden  box  containing  the 
treasure  can  be  lifted  quickly  from  the  top  or  side  of  the  mound 
on  cue.  Real  dirt  is  unnecessary,  since  the  seekers  need  only  pan- 
tomime their  digging. 

In  order  to  mask  the  actual  removal  of  the  treasure  chest  from 
its  "pit,"  the  First  and  Second  Men  can  intentionally  block  the 
audience's  view  of  the  process  with  their  bodies.  This  procedure 
can  be  repeated  when  the  chest  is  restored  to  its  original  hiding 
place  and  presumably  covered  with  earth  and  sod. 

Regarding  the  playwright's  own  solution  to  this  problem  when 
he  first  staged  the  play,  Mr.  Greene  has  written  as  follows:  "The 
small  grassy  mound,  close  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  consisted  of  a 
rubber  life  raft  containing  a  wooden  box  two  feet  wide  by  three 
feet  long,  and  the  same  height  as  the  raft.  This  provided  a  frame 
for  the  covering  and  furnished  a  solid  support  for  the  First  Man 
to  sit  upon.  The  mound  was  covered  with  small  overlapping  sec- 
tions of  funeral  grass  which  could  be  opened  at  the  top  and  pushed 
aside  to  permit  the  lifting  out  of  the  treasure  chest."  The  avail- 
able playing  space  will  naturally  be  an  important  consideration  in 
determining  the  size  and  placement  of  the  mound  and  treasure  box. 
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THE  TREE 


Since  the  oak  tree  itself  is  never  actually  referred  to  in  the 
dialogue  or  used  in  the  pantomime,  it  can  be  eliminated.  If  the 
producer  prefers  to  include  it  for  reasons  of  scenic  balance  and 
atmosphere,  however,  it  can  be  constructed — as  the  author  has 
suggested — by  cutting  the  outline  of  a  tree  trunk  from  muslin  and 
attaching  it  to  battens  at  top  and  bottom.  It  can  also  be  cut 
from  corrugated  cardboard  or  composition  board,  reinforced  with 
one-inch  by  two-inch  strips  of  lumber,  braced,  and  mounted  on  a 
movable  stand. 


BATTEN 


HEIGHT  OF  "TREE": 
approximately  12'. 


BATTEN 


Suspended  from  grid 
at  top  of  stage 


Cut  from  muslin 
or  canvas  strip 


Paint  before  cutting  outline. 


One  director,  on  reading  the  script,  made  the  intriguing  sugges- 
tion that  a  kind  of  "gallows  tree,"  with  its  dangling  rope  and 
noose,  should  be  constructed  and  substituted  for  the  oak  tree.  Such 
a  symbol,  stark  and  startlingly  simple  in  its  implication,  would 
indeed  be  a  powerful  and  grim  reminder  of  the  "habitat  of  Death" 
outside  a  typical  English  village  in  earlier  times. 

*  *  * 

An  elaboration  of  the  sketch  used  by  the  playwright  in  planning 
his  original  setting  for  THE  SEEKERS  is  shown  on  Page  557. 
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"THE  SEEKERS"  (Author's  Elevation  Sketch) 


THE  LIGHTING 

For  the  twilight  or  early  evening  scene  outside  the  inn,  the 
lighting  should  be  kept  soft  and  unobtrusive;  for  subsequent 
phases,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  outer  periphery  of  the  stage 
quite  dark  and  spotlight  only  the  characters  themselves.  Some 
ambers  could  be  used  at  the  opening  to  suggest  a  moderate  warmth; 
and  if  any  lighting  is  used  inside  the  inn  (as  seen  through  the  open 
doorway),  it  should  be  decidedly  warm  and  gay  for  reasons  of 
contrast.  Naturally,  as  the  play  progresses,  the  illumination  as  a 
whole  becomes  colder,  more  somber,  and  definitely  quite  "moody" 
as  the  climactic  scene  is  reached.  As  the  men  finally  succumb  to 
their  unseen  adversary,  Death,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  entirely 
different  and  "unearthly"  light  could  begin  to  register,  increas- 
ing in  intensity  with  the  concluding  arrival  of  the  casket-bearers. 
Symbolic  utilization  of  lighting,  even  if  exaggerated  to  a  marked 
degree,  is  not  out  of  order  in  a  play  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  well- 
controlled  specific  lighting  must  emphasize  only  that  area  in  which 
the  action  is  progressing  at  a  given  moment. 

MUSIC  AND  SOUND  EFFECTS 

Further  dramatic  effect  can  be  attained  through  the  use  of  mood 
music  at  the  opening  and  close,  as  well  as  in  bridging  the  transi- 
tions from  one  phase  of  the  action  to  another.  Such  usage  should 
be  limited  to  the  establishing  of  the  proper  emotional  receptivity 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience  or  in  the  reinforcing  and  extending 
of  an  idea;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  cued  and  integrated  most 
carefully.  The  recordings  listed  below  may  prove  helpful,  depend- 
ing upon  the  director's  inclinations  and  available  amplification 
facilities. 

MAJOR    RECORD    No.    5061    B:   "MOOD   MUSIC    (Ham- 
mond Organ) Dramatic  Aggression,  Dramatic  Turmoil, 

Dramatic  Agitato,  Climactic  Agitato/' 
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MAJOR  RECORD  No.  5062  B:  "HOOD  MUSIC  (Ham- 
mond Organ) Funeral  Theme,  Agitato  Theme." 

MAJOR  RECORD  No.  5058  A:  "MOOD  MUSIC  (Ham- 
mond Organ) Eerie,  Mysterious  Theme ;  Furtively  Mys- 
terious." 

MAJOR  RECORD   No.   4028   A:   "ANIMAL  SOUNDS 

Owl  Screeches,  Harpy  Cries,  etc." 

MAJOR  RECORD  No.  5026  B:  "WOLF,  POLICE  DOG 

Howling,  Barking,  etc." 

The  price  of  these  records  is  $2.00  each,  plus  shipping  and 
handling  charges;  and  they  may  be  ordered  from  Thomas  J. 
Valentino,  Inc.,  150  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  If  pos- 
sible, carefully  examine  the  catalog  of  that  firm,  as  well  as  other 
companies  dealing  in  sound-effects  records,  before  placing  your 
order. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  successful  and  sat- 
isfying production  of  THE  SEEKERS  is  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  records  listed  above! 

COSTUMING 

Costuming  for  the  three  English  gentlemen  can  suggest  the 
period,  rather  than  attempt  to  delineate  it  fully  and  in  detail.  The 
necessary  designing,  cutting,  and  sewing  can  be  handled  on  the 
"do-it-yourself"  basis  at  home  or  by  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  Inexpensive  fabrics,  such  as  brightly  dyed 
muslin  and  velveteen,  will  appear  surprisingly  luxurious  under 
stage  lighting.  Helpful  reference  sketches  are  shown  on  Page  559. 
In  the  original  production,  The  Pallbearers  were  attired  in  dark 
trousers,  dark  capes,  and  matching  hoods.  Somewhat  more  elabo- 
rate possibilities  are  suggested  by  the  drawings  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  The  tradesmen  need  wear  no  sandals  or  shoes. 

THE  PROPERTIES 

ON  STAGE: 

bench  (at  ULC;  optional) 

treasure  chest  containing  coins,  jewels,  etc.  (concealed  in  earth 
mound  near  RC) 

twigs  (near  RC) 
BROUGHT  ON: 

staff  (Stitchit,  from  DL) 

crude  box  or  coffin,  wilted  flowers  (Pallbearers,  from  DL) 

3  flagons  or  goblets  (Revelers,  from  UL) 

pointed  stick,  handkerchief  (First  Man,  from  DR) 

broad-bladed  knife  (Second  Man,  from  DR) 

broad-bladed  knife  (Third  Man,  from  DR) 

3  baskets,  3  flasks,  small  vial,  3  loaves  of  bread  (Second  Man, 
from  DR) 

crude  box  or  coffin — as  above  (Pallbearers,  from  DR) 


COSTUME  SUGGESTIONS  and  PROPERTY  DETAILS 


Sf       /*£**  Separate 
k^    I  3H        Hood 


Tunic 
Overhose  (optional) 


Hats 


play  production 


THE 

consists   of  the   following    materials,  as   they   are 
related  to  the  volume  as  a  whole: 

1 .  The     instructional,     directional,     and     interpretive 
suggestions  which  have  been  integrated  with  the 
actual  texts  of  the  plays  themselves 

2.  The  "Notes  on  Producing  the  Plays" — to  be  found 
at   the    conclusion    of    each    of   the   various    play- 
scripts 

3.  The   immediately  succeeding   chapters   entitled 

a.  "The   One-Act   Play:   Its  Appeal    and   Chal- 
lenge" 

b.  "Defining   the  Action   and  Movement" 

c.  "Creating   a   Characterization"   and 

4.  A  special   section   on    "Simple   Scenery  and   How 
to  Use  It/'  by  Dr.  Colby  Lewis 

Throughout,  these  procedural  and  reference 
materials  have  been  shaped  and  intended  to  hold 
both  specific  and  general  application.  In  their 
specific  sense  they  relate,  of  course,  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  seventeen  plays  included  in  this  an- 
thology. In  their  broader  and  more  inclusive  inter- 
pretation these  same  principles  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  useful  and  applicable  in  the  production  of 
any  play — regardless  of  its  origin. 


The  ONE-ACT  PLAY: 

Its  Appeal  and  Challenge 


IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  that  the  public,  private, 
and  parochial  high  schools  of  America  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  the  one-act  play.  If  so,  the  ever-increasing  interest  in 
and  the  steady  growth  of  the  short  play  may  well  be  considered 
a  tribute  to  the  perception  and  ingenuity  of  directors  of  dra- 
matics in  our  secondary  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one-act 
form  has  likewise  found  wide  usage  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— especially  in  their  classrooms  and  on  their  laboratory 
stages— as  well  as  on  the  stages  of  the  community  little  theatres 
and  on  church  rostrums. 

Further,  we  cannot  overlook  the  stimulating  influence  of 
radio  and,  more  recently,  of  television  in  extending  the  realm 
and  influence  of  the  short  dramatic  composition.  In  view  of 
this  nationwide  interest  in  the  reading,  playing,  and  seeing  of 
the  one-act  play,  it  would  seem  pertinent  and  beneficial  to 
focus  the  spotlight  of  our  attention  for  a  moment  upon  this 
special  type  of  dramatic  entity  in  order  that  we  may  re-examine 
its  appeal,  restate  its  virtues,  and  rise  to  the  challenge  that  it 
presents. 

CREATING  A  STRONGER  DRAMATIC  IMPACT 

Like  the  short  stories  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  ideally  the  one- 
act  play  is  devoted  to  the  creation  of  the  unified  impact  of  a 
single  impression.  This,  in  turn,  ought  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  certain  admirable  tightness 
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of  plot  construction,  a  definite  persistence  of  mood,  a  constant 
acceleration  of  tempo,  an  intensification  of  emotional  emphasis, 
and  (ordinarily)  a  more  powerful  climax.  Possibly  as  a  result, 
we  often  hear  the  comment  that  the  one-act  form  is  more 
"dramatic"  than  the  long  three-act  play.  In  particular,  those 
players  who  are  new  to  the  theatre  and  have  not  yet  developed 
the  techniques  of  acting  seem  better  able  to  grasp  the  play- 
wright's intention  and  theme  when  they  are  doing  a  one-act 
play  than  when  they  are  working  with  a  full-length  vehicle. 
This,  in  turn,  usually  enables  them  to  approach  their  portrayals 
with  a  greater  sense  of  confidence.  In  addition,  the  shorter  dur- 
ation of  the  one-act  form  ordinarily  makes  it  possible  for  the 
players  to  sustain  their  characterizations  and  depict  them  with 
a  higher  degree  of  consistency.  Working  together,  all  of  these 
factors  tend  to  create  a  stronger  dramatic  impact. 


A  GREATER  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  ACTOR 

In  assessing  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  one-act  play, 
there  are  many  other  noteworthy  considerations.  For  one  thing, 
as  a  successful  director  has  succinctly  stated  it,  "In  the  one- 
acter,  there  is  more  of  a  chance  to  act!"  When  we  consider  the 
necessary  brevity  and  compactness  of  the  average  one-act  play, 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  realize  that  character  development, 
in  a  highly  dramatic  sense,  is  often  the  very  soul  and  essence 
of  this  form.  When  writing  the  short  play,  the  playwright  must 
clearly,  concisely,  and  almost  immediately  establish  basic  and 
recognizable  outlines  of  all  his  characters.  And,  even  more 
difficult,  he  must  strive  to  maintain  these  characterizations 
flawlessly  throughout  his  play  and  do  so  without  the  luxuries 
of  subplots  and  side  routes  available  to  him  when  he  is  writing 
the  longer  dramatic  form. 

While  all  of  these  disciplines  must  surely  make  the  task  of 
the  playmaker  more  difficult  and  challenging,  they  fortunately 
work  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  actor.  If  the  playwright 
has  done  his  work  well,  the  player's  one-act  character  portrayal 
can  be  etched  with  more  swiftness  and  greater  consistency.  In 
many  short  plays,  the  outcome  pivots  directly  upon  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  character  to  make  an  all-important  decision;  in 
others,  the  dissolution  of  character  provides  the  climax. 
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Then,  too,  since  each  actor  in  the  cast  seems  to  carry  a  more 
significant  burden  in  the  development  of  the  one-act  play's 
theme  and  atmosphere,  there  is  usually  a  stronger  sense  of 
co-operative  responsibility  and  achievement  in  his  work  than 
one  is  likely  to  observe  in  the  acting  of  longer  plays.  The 
esthetic  and  educational  outcomes  of  such  ensemble  playing  are 
often  quite  pronounced  and  are  invariably  desirable. 


MORE  MATURITY  OF  THEME  AND  TREATMENT 

In  general,  the  residents  of  a  typical  community,  especially 
the  parents,  tend  to  be  puritans  where  matters  affecting  their 
homes  and  their  children  are  concerned.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
of  course;  but  numerous  directors  apparently  see  this  as  a 
severe  limitation  in  their  striving  to  present  the  more  serious, 
thought-provoking,  and  ambitious  longer  dramas  on  their 
stages.  Here  again  the  one-act  play  has  some  noteworthy 
advantages  to  offer.  For  some  difficult-to-discover  reason, 
audiences  tend  to  accept  more  significant  and  more  emotionally 
mature  themes,  motivations,  and  dialogue  in  the  short  play 
than  they  will  approve  of  in  the  lengthier  variety.  More  than 
one  observant  director  has  wisely  and  gradually  accustomed 
his  audiences  to  weightier  dramatic  fare  by  presenting  a  deeply 
moving,  maturely  motivated  one-act  play  —  possibly  first  of  all 
for  the  school  assembly  or  chapel  hour,  perhaps  later  in  a 
contest  or  festival  situation,  still  later  for  the  service  clubs  and 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  finally  to  the  general 
public  in  "an  evening  of  one-acts"  in  which  the  serious  play 
is  presented  in  combination  with  lighter  and  more  fanciful 
fare.  For  all  concerned,  the  values  inherent  in  and  opportunities 
arising  from  this  kind  of  dramatic  orientation  are  manifold  and 
gratifying.  Out  of  it,  a  sounder  theatrical  program  can  grow. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  REPEATED  PLAYINSS 

The  alert  director  can  usually  find  or  create  opportunities  for 
additional  performances  of  a  short  one-act  play.  And  since  no 
two  audiences  are  ever  alike,  the  producer,  the  actors,  and 
technicians  may  thus  experience  a  rewarding  range  of  audience 
reaction.  Under  the  discipline  and  exhilaration  of  repeated 
performances,  many  actors  —  especially  the  young  ones  —  can 
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develop  a  sureness  and  personal  confidence  which  can  later  be 
carried  over  into  longer  dramatic  productions  and  eventually 
into  life  itself.  Public  presentation  of  any  play  affords  such 
challenging  and  inherently  satisfying  opportunities  that  no 
producing  group  can  hope  to  derive  all  the  possible  benefits 
from  a  single  performance  of  it. 

Directors  and  players  should  not  overlook  opportunities  to 
present  their  short  play  productions  outside  their  own  com- 
munities and  localities.  For  example,  a  kind  of  "dramatic 
exchange"  program  might  be  developed  in  co-operation  with 
schools,  little  theatres,  and  churches  in  neighboring  cities. 
Play  contests  and  noncompetitive  speech  and  and  drama  festi- 
vals have  been  organized  by  the  college  extension  departments 
in  a  number  of  states,  as  well  as  by  forensic  associations,  speech 
leagues,  4-H  clubs,  community  theatre  conferences,  and  various 
religious  organizations.  Directors  are  advised  and  encouraged 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  participating  in  these  so  as 
to  further  the  interests  and  experiences  of  their  casts.  A  set  of 
rules  or  suggestions  can  usually  be  obtained  by  writing  directly 
to  the  sponsoring  group.  The  progress  to  be  made  by  taking 
part  in  dramatic  activities  of  this  kind  and  scope  can  be  reward- 
ing—  particularly  if  undue  emphasis  is  not  placed  on  the 
desire  to  "win"  and  if  the  judges'  comments  and  personal 
preferences  can  be  taken  objectively  and  for  what  they  may  be 
worth. 

DEVELOPING  MORE  SELF-RELIANT  DIRECTORS 

Seemingly,  more  directors  are  familiar  with  the  dramatic 
literature  available  in  the  one-act  field  than  with  writers  and 
plays  to  be  found  in  the  full-length  category.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  one-act  plays  are  produced  year 
after  year  by  the  schools,  colleges,  communities,  and  churches. 
Naturally,  too,  it  requires  much  less  of  the  director's  time  to 
read  and  familiarize  himself  with  a  short  play.  Further,  the 
numerous  play  festivals  and  contests  which  are  sponsored  by 
universities,  colleges,  granges,  church  groups,  and  similar 
organizations  enable  the  nonprofessional  director  to  witness 
many  one-act  plays  as  they  are  being  presented  in  competition. 
As  a  result  of  this  wider  knowledge  and  acquaintanceship, 
directors  have  apparently  developed  a  shrewder  and  more 
perceptive  set  of  standards  by  which  to  judge  a  play's  merit 
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for  themselves.  In  selecting  a  three-act  play  for  production, 
the  average  director  seems  more  inclined  to  go  along  with  what 
is  currently  popular  or  to  choose  from  a  list  recommended  by 
some  self-appointed  "authority"  or  "expert";  whereas  in  the 
matter  of  choosing  a  one-act  play,  he  seems  more  courageous 
and  more  willing  to  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  tastes,  and 
circumstances.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  healthy  inclination. 

PROVIDING  A  WIDER  CHOICE  OF  PLAYS 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  not  be  too  brash  to 
venture  the  opinion  that  insofar  as  the  nonprofessional  or 
educational  theatre  is  concerned,  the  shorter  one-act  play 
form  offers  a  greater  degree  of  literary  and  dramatic  excellence 
and  a  wider  variety  of  types  than  does  the  full-length  three-act 
play.  In  other  words,  the  director  who  is  seeking  a  well-written 
vehicle  which  has  a  strong  emotional  impact  and  which  is  built 
upon  a  meaningful  and  refreshingly  different  theme  is  more 
likely  to  find  what  he  wants  in  the  short  form  rather  than  the 
long  play.  In  the  one-act  classification,  there  are  many  superior 
fantasies,  clever  satires,  heavy  dramas,  and  even  tragedies 
which  fall  within  the  emotional  capacities  and  acting  range  of 
the  youthful  or  inexperienced  thespian.  Such  does  not  fre- 
quently appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  full-length  play  field, 
where  the  great  bulk  of  available  dramatic  material  is  limited 
largely  to  comedies  and  farces.  There  the  more  imaginative 
and  serious  plays  involve  themes,  treatment,  staging,  and  acting 
techniques  quite  beyond  those  which  the  amateur  can  hope  to 
achieve  effectively  and  his  audience  can  safely  be  counted  upon 
to  accept. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  one-act  play  does  have  its  special 
appeals  and  that  it  unquestionably  provides  a  worthy  challenge 
for  the  nonprofessional  and  educational  theatre.  Among  the 
particular  advantages  afforded  by  the  short  play,  we  may  count 
the  following: 

(1)  Ordinarily,  the  beginning  actor  can  develop  his  char- 
acterization more  sensitively  and  sustain  it  more  consistently 
in  a  one-act  play  than  he  can  in  a  long  play. 

(2)  In  working  with  a  one-act  play,  the  actor  can  usually 
grasp  the  playwright's  theme  and  purpose  more  quickly  and 
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more  readily  sense  the  significance  of  his  role  in  relation  to  the 
over-all  theme  and  purpose. 

(3)  As  a  general  rule,  audiences  tend  to  accept  a  greater 
maturity  of  theme  and  stronger  motivations  in  the  one-act  play 
than  in  the  three-act  play. 

(4)  The  greater  number  of  playings  which  are  usually  possi- 
ble in  connection  with  the  short  play  can  be  of  far-reaching 
benefit  to  the  producer,  player,  director,  and  audience. 

(5)  Since  directors  are  generally  more  familiar  with  the  vast 
range  of  titles  and  types  of  plays  available  in  the  one-act  field, 
they  tend  to  develop  their  own  set  of  standards  and  criteria  for 
play  selection,  thereby  becoming  more  independent  and  self- 
reliant. 


Finally,  there  is  an  exemplary  sense  of  thoroughness  that 
seems  to  prevail  in  both  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
the  one-act  play.  The  production  of  a  short  play,  even  when 
done  by  an  inexperienced  group  of  actors  and  technicians 
working  under  a  beginning  but  conscientious  director,  often 
reflects  a  degree  of  completeness  and  polish  not  always  apparent 
in  the  production  of  a  longer  play.  And  certainly  if  participa- 
tion in  any  dramatic  activity  has  a  salutary  and  satisfying  effect 
upon  those  who  come  within  the  reaches  of  its  influence,  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  activity  is  unquestionably 
a  worthy  undertaking. 


Defining  the 

Action  and  Movement 


FUNDAMENTALLY,  a  play  is  action.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  almost  everything  else  basic  to  the  drama 
has  changed  through  the  unwinding  of  the  years,  but  it  remains 
a  fairly  stabilized  concept  that  the  simplest  or  the  most  complex 
play  is  merely  a  situation  calling  for  characters  in  action  to  tell 
a  dramatic  story.  It  is,  as  we  know,  the  function  of  the  stage  to 
serve  as  a  place  upon  which  this  action  may  be  mounted  with 
maximum  effectiveness  and  visibility  for  the  spectator.  The 
entire  history  of  the  theatre  and  the  evolution  of  the  playing 
space  within  it  have  been  shaped  and  reshaped  by  this  primary 
consideration. 

It  is  conjecture,  of  course ;  but  in  the  beginning,  this  "story- 
telling-action"  space  was  supposedly  round  in  shape,  possibly 
a  kind  of  "magic  circle"  with  a  fire  at  the  center.  Around  this 
circular  enclosure,  the  primitive  witch  doctors,  tribal  chief- 
tains, or  dancing  celebrants  performed  for  the  less  active 
watchers  who  sat  or  stood  about  on  an  adjacent  rise  or  hillside 
and  looked  on  with  varying  degrees  of  curiosity  and  awe,  or  at 
least  with  respectful  silence. 

As  sometimes  happens  with  the  advent  of  so-called  civiliza- 
tion, things  and  conditions  which  might  possibly  have  been 
better  off  in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  state  become  more 
and  more  complicated.  The  playing  space  and  the  theatre 
around  it  may  not  have  been  an 
exception.  After  an  interval,  the 
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acting  area  was  no  longer  circular,  nor  did  the  spectators  any 
longer  stand  or  sit  above  and  around  it  in  an  elevated  position. 
The  playing  space  eventually  became  rectangular,  and  some- 
where along  the  line  it  was  raised  on  a  platform  above  the  eyes 
of  the  watchers  rather  than  below  them.  Eventually,  too,  it 
moved  indoors.  Ironically,  there  are  present-day  indications 
that  the  playing  space  may  possibly  once  more  revert  to  its 
circular  shape  and  that  once  again  the  spectators  may  sit 
around  and  above  it  as  they  watch  the  unfolding  of  the  action. 
Resurgence  of  interest  in  the  so-called  arena  theatre  or  "theatre- 
in-the-round"  is  a  case  in  point. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PLAYING  SPACE 

REGARDLESS  of  the  shape  and  level  of  the 
playing  space,  however,  the  actor's  problem  persists  as  it  always 
has :  how  and  when  and  where  to  move  and  stand  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  players  and  with  respect  to  the  spectators  who  wish 
to  see  and  hear  as  the  story  is  being  acted  out.  Obviously,  even 
the  best  play  will  fail  to  the  degree  that  the  audience  cannot 
witness  and  hear  what  it  is  all  about. 

Fortunately,  in  our  modern  theatre,  three  highly  important 
specialists  assist  the  actor  in  the  handling  of  this  problem. 
They  are:  (1)  the  playwright,  (2)  the  director,  and  (3)  the 
scene  designer.  These  three,  together  with  the  actor,  are  vitally 
and  constantly  concerned  with  the  esthetics  and  mechanics  of 
the  playing  space  and  the  resultant  focus  of  the  audience's 
attention  upon  it.  The  playwright's  original  contribution  must 
always  be  the  point  of  departure;  and  he  has,  therefore,  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  do  his  work  well.  The  actor  and 
the  director  interpret  and  elaborate  upon  the  playwright's 
literary-dramatic  intent.  The  scenic  designer  (whose  approach 
and  guiding  principles  are  more  fully  explored  in  a  succeeding 
chapter)  extends  and  reinforces  the  intentions  of  the  others 
through  the  media  of  the  stage  setting,  lighting,  costuming, 
selection  of  properties,  and  so  on.  The  audience,  through  the 
powerful  stimuli  of  its  emotional  responses,  completes  and 
fulfills  the  dramatic  cycle. 

The  contributions  and  responsibilities  of  the  playwright,  the 
actor,  the  director,  the  scenic  designer,  and  the  audience  are 
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mutually  significant ;  and  their  tasks  naturally  overlap  to  vary- 
ing extents.  All  are  indispensable  to  the  dramatic  design,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  play  successfully  without  the 
contributions  of  them  all. 


THE 
PLAYWRIGHT 


SCENE 
DESIGNER 


THE 
PLAYERS 


THE 
DIRECTOR 


A  Diagram  to  Suggest  the 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS    OF    THE    DRAMA 


DESIGNATING  THE  PLAYING  AREAS 

The  playing  space,  therefore,  and  whatever  transpires  within 
it  are  naturally  of  paramount  and  continuing  importance.  This 
is  why  the  space  has  been  so  carefully  blueprinted  and  mapped, 
and  this  is  also  why  all  workers  within  the  theatre  must 
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comprehend  the  special  "geography"  of  the  stage  and  "speak 
the  language"  of  this  map  or  blueprint. 

The  visible  playing  space  in  the  modern  conventional  theatre 
is  nearly  rectangular  in  shape,  wider  from  side  to  side  (as  the 
audience  sees  it)  than  from  front  to  back.  This  total  area  is,  in 
turn,  divided  by  invisible  boundaries  into  somewhat  smaller 
areas.  Hypothetically,  the  actor  is  placed  at  the  "center"  of 
the  stage,  and  these  smaller  areas  are  then  described  from  his 
viewpoint.  Directors  and  scholars  are  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment among  themselves  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
smaller  areas  or  the  terminology  to  be  used  in  describing  them. 
For  example,  certain  authorities  prefer  to  think  of  the  over-all 
playing  space  as  being  divided  into  six  arbitrary  areas:  Down 
Center,  Up  Center,  Up  Right,  Down  Right,  Up  Left,  and  Down 
Left.  Their  diagram  of  a  typical  stage  would  probably  look 
something  like  this : 


(Up  Right) 


(Down  Right) 
(CURTAIN  LINEj 


(Up  Center) 


(Down  Center) 


(Up  Left) 


(Down  Left) 

(CURTAIN  LINE) 


A  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  A  CONVENTIONAL  STAGE 

(Showing   the   Six  Traditional   Areas) 

Other  directors  and  experienced  theatre  technicians  consider 
the  foregoing  terms  to  be  insufficient  and  inadequate  and  have 
extended  their  phraseology  to  include  points  as  well  as  areas. 
Typical  points  would  be:  Center,  Right  Center,  Right,  Up 
Right  Center,  Down  Right  Center,  Left  Center,  Left,  Up 
Left  Center,  Down  Left  Center.  Also,  considerable  writing  and 
discussion  have  been  devoted  to  attaching  certain  relative 
"attention  values"  to  these  points  and  areas.  Further,  the  not- 
too-useful  adjectives,  "strong"  and  "weak,"  have  been  ascribed 
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to  them.  Since  these  matters  are  partly  theoretical  and  partly 
practical,  there  is  no  end  to  the  analysis  and  reanalysis  to  be 
engaged  in  if  one  has  the  time  and  the  inclination. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  acting  version  of  any  play  is 
obligated  to  deal  as  generously  as  possible  with  the  specific 
details  of  actors-in-motion  within  definitely  identifiable  bound- 
aries. For  the  purposes  of  the  present  volume,  a  decision  was 
made  to  consider  the  conventional  playing  space  as  consisting 
of  fifteen  smaller  spaces  or  areas.  Diagrammatically,  this 
hypothetical  stage  would  look  something  like  the  Floor  Plan 
and  Elevation  shown  on  Pages  574-575.  Many  of  the  parenthet- 
ical suggestions  to  players  and  directors,  as  contained  in  the 
texts  of  the  preceding  plays,  utilize  terms  and  phrases  growing 
out  of  this  arbitrary  but  valid  arrangement. 

THE  PLAYWRIGHT  AND  THE  ACTING  AREA 

THE  PLAYWRIGHT  understands  that  his 
characters  must  be  visualized  within  the  confines  of  the  tradi- 
tional playing  space.  This  is  one  of  the  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions under  which  he  must  create.  He  visualizes  the  characters 
in  action  and  112  relationship  to  their  playing  environment,  not 
in  a  nebula  or  vacuum.  He  also  sets  these  visualizations  and 
relationships  down  012  paper.  He  is  obligated  to  make  reason- 
ably clear  such  matters  as  when  and  where  a  character  makes 
his  appearance  within  the  playing  area;  when,  where,  and  if 
he  makes  his  exit;  and  in  general  where  he  stands  and  moves 
and  how  he  behaves  with  respect  to  the  other  characters  and 
the  audience. 

The  competent  playwright  realizes,  moreover,  that  anyone 
who  reads  his  play  is  entirely  dependent  upon  just  two  in- 
gredients for  comprehension  of  the  story  the  writer  is  trying 
to  tell.  These  ingredients  are,  of  course:  (1)  dialogue,  which 
is  what  the  characters  say,  and  (2)  stage  directions  (usually 
underscored  or  italicized),  which  explain  or  describe  what  the 
characters  do.  Apparently  nobody  has  ever  discovered  any  other 
way  by  which  a  play's  content  and  intention  can  be  conveyed  to 
a  reader.  True,  the  director  and  actors  may  later  alter  or  elim- 
inate some  of  the  dialogue  and  many  of  the  stage  directions, 
as  we  shall  see;  but  it  remains  the  obligation  and  the  task  of 
the  playwright  to  set  them  down  in  the  beginning.  There  seems 
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THE  PLAYING  AREAS  OF  THE  STAGE 

(As  Seen  from  Directly  Above) 


to  be  a  prevalent  but  mistaken  belief  among  playwrights  that 
there  is  no  use  to  devise  and  record  stage  directions  because  the 
director  will  change  them  anyway.  Even  if  this  should  happen, 
however,  the  playwright  cannot  overlook  the  fundamental 
concept  that  a  play  is  action  and  that  to  write  a  reasonably  good 
piece  for  the  theatre,  he  too  must  "suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action."  The  playwright  who  creates  plays  for 
the  amateur  stage  has  a  number  of  very  special  obligations,  and 
one  of  them  is  to  help  the  inexperienced  director  and  actor  as 
they  try  to  visualize  the  characters  in  action. 

574 


THE  PLAYING  AREAS  OF  THE  STAGE 

(From  a  Slightly  Elevated  Viewpoint  in  the  Auditorium) 


THE  ACTOR'S  USE  OF  THE  PLAYING  SPACE 

THROUGH  the  years,  certain  principles  have  been 
formulated  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  actor  in  working  out 
and  shaping  his  movement  and  behavior  within  the  playing 
space,  as  well  as  his  relationships  to  fellow  players  and  to  the 
audience.  "Laws  of  Acting"  and  "Rules  for  Stage  Action"  are 
terms  which  have  been  commonly  used  to  characterize  this  set 
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of  guiding  principles,  but  actually  they  are  not  rules  or  laws 
at  all.  If  the  actor  understands  the  purpose  of  a  given  principle 
and  the  reasons  behind  it,  it  can  serve  as  a  reliable  point  of 
departure  and  provide  the  player  with  a  greater  insight  into 
the  systematic  complexities  of  his  art.  A  reasonable  and  in- 
telligent use  of  these  principles  can  save  both  actor  and 
director  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time.  Like  all  rules,  however, 
these  seem  to  have  been  made  to  be  broken.  Indeed,  if  these 
conventions  and  principles  are  unimaginatively  applied  and 
too  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  result  most  likely  will  be  a  stilted 
and  awkward  performance  —  even  a  ludicrous  one.  Naturally, 
all  who  work  in  the  theatre  should  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  guides ;  and  for  that  reason,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  enumerate  them  here. 


WHEN  STANDING  OR 
SITTING  .  .  . 


BASIC  GUIDES  FOR  THE  ACTOR 

1.  "Step  into  character"  before  entering  the  playing  space, 
sustain  the  characterization,  and  carry  it  all  the  way  off 
when  making  an  exit 

2.  Learn  how  to  open  and  close  a  stage  door.  When  entering 
through  the  side  wall,  open  the  door  with  your  upstage 
hand,  enter,  turn  your  body  slightly  toward  the  audience, 
and  close  the  door  with  your  downstage  hand. 

3.  Take  the  shortest  route  to  your 
destination,  walking  in  relatively 
straight  lines  from  place  to  place 
within  the  playing  area. 

4.  Do  not  stand  directly  downstage 
of  another  actor,  for  this  will  cover 
him  and  obstruct  the  audience's 
view. 

5.  Learn  how  to  stand  perfectly  still 
until  there  is  a  reason  for  moving 
your  body  or  any  part  of  it. 

6.  When  standing  or  sitting,  keep 
the  upstage  foot  slightly  advanced 
and  ahead  of  the  downstage  foot. 

7.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  do 
not  face  the  audience  directly  ex- 


Upstage  foot  is 
slightly  advanced. 
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cept  when  turning  from  side  to  side.  Play  with  the  body 
one-half  to  three-quarters  front  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  audience  as  full  a  view  of  the  face  as  is  reasonably 
possible.  Avoid  overuse  of  the  profile. 

8.  Avoid  direct  eye-contact  with  the  audience. 

9.  Stay  alert  and  listen  to  what  the  other  actors  are  saying 
and  doing. 

10.  React  appropriately. 

11.  Avoid  overreaction ;  it  will  draw  undue  attention  to  you 
and  away  from  the  actor  who  is  speaking. 

12.  If  movement  or  action  is  indicated,  perform  it  on  your 
own  line  or  lines ;  do  not  walk  or  engage  in  bits  of  pan- 
tomime or  business  while  other  actors  are  speaking  unless 
the  script  specifically  calls  for  it. 

13.  In  making  a  move  or  a  cross,  shift  your  balance  accordingly 
and  lead  off  with  the  foot  which  is  nearer  the  desired  desti- 
nation, thus  avoiding  the  appearance  of  awkwardly  twisting 
one  leg  around  or  in  front  of  the  other. 

14.  Make  important  crosses  downstage  of  the  other  actors  or 
the  furniture. 

15.  In  making  unimportant  crosses  or  movements  which  need 
to  be  kept  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  move  upstage  of  the 
other  actors  and  the  furniture. 


16.  Don't  back  upstage  when  clearing 
a  path  for  another  player;  turn  and 
step  slightly  upstage,  then  counter 
downstage  into  the  scene  again  if 
that  seems  to  be  indicated. 

17.  Avoid  placing  yourself  in  relation 
to  the  other  players  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  straight  line  across 
the  stage. 

18.  Keep  your  hands  free  for  purposes 
of  gesturing  and  handling  of  prop- 
erties. Keep  your  hands  out  of 
your  pockets,  and  don't  lock  them 
behind  your  back. 

19.  In  handling  properties  —  espec- 
ially telephones,  lipsticks,  cigar- 


IN  HANDLING  THE 
TELEPHONE  .  .  . 


NOT  this . .  . 


.  .  .  but  this! 
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ette  lighters,  pipes,  jewelry,  and  similar  objects  which  are 
likely  to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  face — use  the  upstage  hand. 
(See  illustration  on  Page  577.) 

20.  Avoid  gesturing  across  the  front  of  your  face  or  body. 
When  facing  three-quarters  front,  for  example,   gesture 
with  your  left  hand  toward  persons  or  things  on  Stage 
Left,  and  use  your  right  hand  to  indicate  persons  and 
things  on  Stage  Right. 

21.  Keep  your  head  well  balanced  (in  both  the  physical  and 
mental  sense),  and  normally  meet  the  gaze  of  your  fellow 
players  at  eye  level. 

22.  In  general,  avoid  looking  down  at  the  floor  of  the  stage, 
especially  when  speaking  or  conversing  with  other  actors. 
A  downward  tilt  of  the  head  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
audience  to  observe  facial  expressions  and  also  interferes 
with  the  outward  projection  of  the  actor's  voice. 

23.  Pay  attention  to  the  focal  point  of  immediate  interest  on 
the  stage.  Remember,  however,  that  you  can  listen,  pay 
attention,  and  react  without  looking  directly  at  the  focal 
speaker  or  object  all  of  the  time. 

24.  Talk  with  and  to  the  other  players  on  the  stage ;  don't  talk 
through  them  as  if  they  weren't  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  don't  have  to  look  the  other  player  in  the  eye  in  order 
to  address  him  effectively. 

25.  Pick  up  cues  promptly.  Be  ready  to  begin  the  first  word 
of  your  line  before  the  speaker  has  finished  the  last  word 
of  his.  If  you  wait  until  the  speaker  has  spoken  the  last 
word  of  his  speech  before  you  begin  to  get  ready  to  speak, 
a  slow  and  draggy  picking-up  of  cues  will  be  the  result. 

26.  Don't  actually  start  your  speech  while  the  other  actor  is 
saying  his  unless  his  speech  is  supposed  to  be  an  inter- 
rupted or  broken  one. 

27.  Speak  clearly  and  naturally  —  in  vital  human  tones.  Re- 
member, too,  that  the  actor  is  not  an  orator  or  a  debater,  nor 
is  he  an  automaton  or  a  robot. 

28.  Project.  The  theatre  is  a  place  of  magnification  and  artistic 
exaggeration.  The  actor  must,  therefore,  enlarge  and  pro- 
ject the  personality  of  his  stage  role :  his  voice  must  carry 
farther;  his  gestures  must  be  discernible  and  meaningful 
at  a  greater  physical  distance;  his  emotions  and  attitudes 
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must  be  identified  and  shared  at  one  and  the  same  time 
with  the  largeness  of  the  audience  and  the  intimacy  of  his 
fellow  actors. 

29.  Allow  the  audience  time  to  enjoy  their  emotional  responses 
in  the  theatre.  That  is  why  they  have  come.  The  response 
of  laughter  especially  is  a  fleeting  and  fragile  thing  which 
is  very  easy  to  kill  with  bad  timing  and  an  actor's  disregard 
for  his  audience. 

30.  Remember  that  the  drama  is  a  co-operative  art,  not  a  self- 
ishly  individualistic    expression.   In   the   nonprofessional 
theatre  particularly,  the  player  cannot  succeed  fully  unless 
the  entire  production  succeeds.  The  actor  should  strive 
continuously  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions and  problems  of  his  fellow  workers,  both  on  and  off 
the  stage. 

DEVELOPING  AND  ANALYZING  STAGE  DIRECTIONS 

Frequently  we  hear  recurring  controversy  on  a  very  old 
question:  How  much  stage  direction  should  be  included  in  the 
playscript  and  how  much  should  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  actor  and  the  director?  On  the  professional  stage,  this  is 
little  or  no  problem  at  all;  but  in  the  educational,  community, 
and  church  theatre  —  where  enthusiasm  must  often  outweigh 
experience  and  training  —  the  problem  becomes  more  pressing. 
The  extremes  in  opposing  viewpoints  on  this  question  are 
reflected  in  such  broad  generalizations  as :  "Throw  all  italicized 
directions  and  suggestions  out  the  window!  They're  of  no  use 
anyway."  Or,  "Include  everything  the  actor  is  supposed  to  do !" 
We  might  expect  the  most  useful  answer  to  be  found  some- 
where in  between  these  two  poles  of  thought. 

Obviously  no  playbook  is  ever  going  to  be  big  enough  to 
include  an  italicized  description  of  everything  that  happens  or 
is  supposed  to  happen  in  a  play.  Even  the  dialogue,  which  we 
assume  to  be  more  or  less  fixed  and  definite,  is  constantly 
subject  to  a  director's  blue  pencil  and  the  actors'  forgetfulness. 
And  since  everything  cannot  possibly  be  included,  the  real 
problem  becomes  one  of  selectivity.  The  stage  directions  and 
interpretive  notes  included  in  the  text  of  the  seventeen  plays 
comprising  this  volume  will  fall  into  two  rather  broad  cate- 
gories, the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  always  sharply  divided. 
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I.  Requisite  Movement 

Requisite  stage  movement,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "essen- 
tial action"  or  "inherent  movement,"  is  that  action  which  is 
required  by  the  dramatic  telling  of  the  play's  story  —  the  action 
made  necessary  by  the  plot  itself.  All  of  the  activity  and 
behavior  engaged  in  by  the  actors  upon  the  stage  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  conveying  to  an  audience  "what  happens" 
in  the  plot  may  be  classified  as  requisite  movement. 

In  this  classification,  the  reader  would  expect  to  find  nota- 
tions concerning  the  characters*  entrances  and  exits,  the  cue  on 
which  Aunt  Agatha's  vase  is  to  be  smashed,  the  precise  moment 
at  which  the  body  is  supposed  to  collapse  from  the  closet,  when 
boy  kisses  girl,  when  the  telephone  rings,  and  so  on  —  if  these 
actions  are  essential  to  the  telling  of  the  play's  basic  story. 

2.  Interpretive  Movement 

Interpretive  stage  movement  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"superimposed  action  or  business"  because  the  actor  or  director 
adds  or  imposes  it  upon  dialogue  and  action  already  prescribed. 
It  might  be  described  as  those  actions,  stances,  facial  and  bodily 
pantomimes,  and  other  bits  of  "business"  engaged  in  by  the 
actors  for  the  specific  purpose  of  affording  the  audience  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  complete  comprehension  of 
the  way  these  characters  talk,  think,  feel,  act,  or  react.  Such 
parenthetical  and  italicized  stage  directions  as  angrily,  wearily, 
fawningly,  with  a  deprecatory  wave  of  her  hand,  scratching  his 
ear  lobe,  the  others  converge  on  the  cowering  woman,  and  the 
like  are  primarily  interpretive  and  superimposed  actions.  These 
movements  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  understanding  or  full 
appreciation  of  the  play's  plot  from  the  reader's  or  audience's 
standpoint,  but  what  a  help  they  are  to  the  actor  interpreting 
the  role  or  situation  and  to  the  spectators  watching  him!  When 
we  consider  the  range  of  intonation  and  insinuation  it  is  possible 
to  express  with  the  single  exclamation  "Oh,"  at  least  one  reason 
why  interpretive  stage  directions  must  be  included  in  a  play- 
script  becomes  startlingly  apparent. 

In  this  classification  also  would  come  all  of  the  special  actor- 
groupings  which  the  director  devises  to  heighten  or  point  up 
dramatic  and  emotional  relationships  for  the  audience,  as  well 
as  the  crosses  and  counter-crosses  necessary  to  effect  such 
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groupings  and  compositions.  Although  the  playwright  should 
and  probably  does  envision  some  pleasing  pictorial  elements  in 
the  writing  of  his  play,  in  the  final  analysis  it  will  probably  be 
the  director  who  will  expand  and  extend  them  to  the  point 
where  they  can  have  the  maximum  visual  appeal  to  and  effect 
upon  an  audience. 

THE  DIRECTOR  AND  THE  PLAYING  AREA 

SOME  stage  directions  of  both  requisite  and 
interpretive  intent  will  have  to  be  integrated  with  the  text  of 
the  play.  The  question  becomes  one  of  degree,  as  we  have 
noted.  The  director  who  would  throw  all  stage  directions  "out 
the  window"  contends  that  they  hamper  his  imagination  and 
that  of  the  actors;  he  feels  that  such  directions  can  only  result 
in  a  kind  of  rigid,  stereotyped  production ;  or  he  perhaps  feels 
that  he  could  do  a  better  job  of  inventing  action  and  business 
than  has  already  been  done.  Indeed,  all  of  these  may  be  valid 
objections  for  the  thoroughly  trained  and  stage-wise  director 
who  has  plenty  of  time,  patience,  and  actors  with  exceptional 
talents. 

There  is  another  group  of  directors,  however,  who  feel  that 
there  are  never  enough  printed  directions  included  in  the  play- 
book.  These  directors  are  intensely  interested  in  and  often 
quite  dependent  upon  the  playwright's  own  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  the  way  in  which  he  intends  for  a  given  scene  to 
be  played  and  exactly  which  mood  is  to  be  achieved.  They 
prefer  that  key  words  and  phrases  be  italicized  in  the  dialogue 
in  order  that  the  actor  will  know  what  stress  and  intonation 
are  to  be  given.  They  are  also  especially  pleased  with  the  fre- 
quent inclusion  of  floor  plan  drawings  with  the  dialogue  and 
stage  directions  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  relative 
positions  of  all  actors  at  a  given  point  in  the  script. 

ADJUSTING  AND  ADAPTING  STAGE  DIRECTIONS 

To  accommodate  both  groups  of  directors,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  invent  and  include  directional  and  in- 
structional notes  from  a  middle-of-the-road  point  of  view. 
Patently,  directions  appropriate  on  a  stage  twenty-eight  feet 
wide  by  eighteen  feet  deep  will  not  be  completely  suitable  on  a 


THE  DIRECTOR  USES  COMPOSITIONAL  GROUPINGS  OF  ACTORS 
to  accomplish  a  wide  variety  of  purposes:  (1)  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tionships of  characters  and  to  reinforce  the  projection  of  emotion; 
(2)  to  enhance  the  dominance  of  a  player  and  make  him  more 
visible  to  the  spectators;  (3)  to  establish  and  extend  symbolic  con- 
cepts such  as  menace/  impending  violence,  serenity,  submissiveness, 
and  so  on;  (4)  to  insure  pleasing  picturization  and  esthetic  balance; 


(5)  to  achieve  variety  in  the  use  of  the  playing  areas  and  levels; 

(6)  to  clarify  and  strengthen  rhythmic  relationships  and  patterns  of 
emotional  projection;  (7)  to  foreshadow  and  point  up  key  scenes  and 
climaxes;  and  (8)  to  communicate  and  enrich  the  pantomimic  elements 
of  the  play.  In  these  and  similar  ways,  the  director  may  assist  the 
actors   in  a   more   effective   use  of  the  playing  space   to  tell  the 
playwright's  story. 
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stage  twice  that  big,  just  as  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  most 
effective  on  a  stage  which  is  one-third  smaller.  Well-considered 
adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  in  each  case,  and  the  director 
is  the  logical  person  to  make  them.  The  main  objective  of  good 
stage  directions  ought  to  be  to  provide  the  director  and  player 
with  an  intelligent  point  of  departure. 

The  following  considerations  may  enable  the  director,  espe- 
cially the  inexperienced  beginner,  to  fit  to  his  own  stage  the 
directional  suggestions  given  in  a  particular  playscript. 

1.  Study  the  script  for  its  requisite  and  interpretive 
action  before  putting  the  play  into  rehearsal.  Retain  that  action, 
movement,  and  pantomimic  business  useful  for  the  particular 
situation  under  which  the  play  is  to  be  presented,  and  reject 
those  directions  that  are  obviously  inappropriate  or  impossible 
in  terms  of  the  available  stage  space,  technical  facilities,  and 
the  actors'  capabilities.  If  the  play  is  any  good  at  all,  plenty  of 
directional  and  production  suggestions  will  remain.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  discard !  A  printed  stage  direction  ought  to  be  merely 
a  useful  guidepost  —  not  a  sacred  totem  pole.  Give  imagination 
its  free  rein,  of  course.  However,  don't  reject  a  valid  action  or 
bit  of  effective  stage  business  just  for  the  sake  of  being  differ- 
ent. Always  be  sure  that  whatever  is  substituted  has  as  much 
clarity  of  purpose  and  artistic  integrity  as  that  which  is  being 
thrown  away. 

2.  Clearly  pencil  in  the  proposed  changes  on  the  face  of 
the  playscript  itself  or  in  a  specially  prepared  promptbook  or 
"Director's  Manual."  Do  this  before  calling  the  actors  together 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  out  the  changes.  This  will  save  time 
for  everyone  concerned. 

3.  Don't   feel   obligated   to   use  the   exact  setting  as 
described,  sketched,  or  pictured  in  the  playbook.  Perhaps  the 
play  calls  for  a  main  entrance  through  the  rear  wall,  but  the 
available  stage  is  too  shallow  to  accommodate  this  requirement. 
All  right.  Transfer  this  important  entrance  to  a  well-raked  or 
angled  side  wall,  but  be  sure  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  the  essential  or  requisite  action.  Be  sure  also  to  write  the 
proposed  changes  and  shifts  of  action  into  the  promptbook  or 
manual. 

4.  Never  conclude  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  way 
of  staging  a  given  play.  Consider  the  possibilities  of  doing  the 
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show  a  different  way.  Above  all,  the  theatre  is  a  temple  of 
showmanship ;  and  every  play  that  is  directed  and  staged  will 
inevitably  bear  the  stamp  of  the  director's  imagination  and 
ingenuity  —  or  lack  of  them  —  whether  he  wants  it  to  or  not. 
Perhaps  a  so-called  plastic  setting  or  a  kind  of  periaktoi  mount- 
ing will  prove  to  be  just  the  thing  to  bring  out  to  the  best 
advantage  the  visual  values  the  director  and  scenic  designer 
have  discerned  in  the  script.  If  that  kind  of  staging  is  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose,  theme,  and  mood  of  the  play,  it  can  at  the 
very  least  provide  an  interesting  variation  from  the  more  usual 
methods.  Often  a  play  which  seems  at  first  glance  to  require  the 
ordinary  living-room  realism  may  prove  much  more  exciting 
and  memorable  if  staged  in  a  profile  or  fragmentary  setting. 
One's  first  reaction  might  be,  "Oh,  but  my  audiences  will  never 
accept  anything  so  unconventional  in  the  way  of  scenery!" 
Remember  that  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  challenging  things 
about  the  theatre  is  the  fact  that  nobody  knows  what  an  audi- 
ence will  accept  until  it  has  been  tried. 

..^—  5.  Above  all,  remember  this :  No  two  productions  of  the 
same  play  can  ever  be  alike.  They  were  never  intended  to  be. 
The  director's  basic  concept  of  the  playwright's  design,  the 
talents  of  the  actors,  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  technical 
staff,  the  spatial  limitations  of  the  playing  area  —  these  and 
numerous  other  factors  are  invariably  at  work  to  guarantee  that 
each  production  will  be  unlike  any  other,  whether  the  director 
wills  it  or  not.  Adjustments  will  always  have  to  be  made,  and 
it  is  the  director's  opportunity  and  special  challenge  to  make 
these  adjustments  as  validly  and  imaginatively  as  he  can. 

If  the  director  has  the  stage  facilities,  the  training  and 
experience,  the  vision,  and  the  ability,  he  may  elect  to  design  an 
entirely  new  environment  for  the  play  he  is  producing,  as  well 
as  a  completely  new  set  of  stage  directions  to  go  with  it.  He 
is  certainly  to  be  lauded  for  his  courage  and  enterprise.  How- 
ever, the  action,  business,  and  character  groupings  as  described 
in  the  texts  of  the  short  plays  in  this  book  have  been  planned 
carefully  and  primarily  to  be  of  the  utmost  possible  assistance 
and  comfort  to  the  busy  director  who  must  cast  the  characters 
from  a  group  of  equally  busy  and  often  untried  actors  —  the 
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director  who  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  work  on  a  small 
or  improvised  stage  and  who  must  produce  highly  acceptable  or 
even  superior  results  under  the  pressure  of  a  hurried  and 
harried  time  schedule.  It  is  hoped  that  the  directional  details 
and  aids  which  have  been  included  with  these  scripts  will  do 
much  toward  insuring  the  gratifying  assets  of  purposive  move- 
ment, pleasing  and  significant  placement  of  actors,  and  natural 
but  pointed  stage  business.  If  what  has  been  done  here  in  any 
way  assists  the  director,  the  players,  the  scenic  planner,  and  the 
technical  staff  to  achieve  an  integrated  and  polished  production 
of  their  play  with  a  minimum  of  "trial  and  terror"  and  undue 
burning  of  the  midnight  work  light,  a  primary  objective  of 
P7ays  for  Players  will  have  been  realized. 


Creating  a          _  ;- 
Characterization 


THE  PRESSURE  of  brief  rehearsal  schedules 
and  the  burden  of  other  responsibilities  outside  the  theatre 
frequently  make  it  mandatory  that  the  amateur  or  nonprofes- 
sional  director  take  a  realistic  and  not-too-comprehensive  view 
of  the  play  he  or  she  is  about  to  present.  The  practical-minded 
director,  thus  limited  and  hedged  in  by  circumstances,  is 
justified  in  considering  his  cast  and  crew  as  a  kind  of  team 
which  can  be  expected  to  achieve  only  two  or  three  definite 
goals  before  the  curtains  open  on  actual  performance.  In  the 
case  of  the  one-act  production,  the  rehearsal  schedule  may  be  as 
short  as  ten  days  or  two  weeks ;  for  a  longer  play,  it  may  possi- 
bly extend  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks.  Ideally,  the 
interval  between  casting  and  performance  should  be  greater; 
for  in  the  amateur  theatre,  there  is  always  the  dilemma  of  much 
to  do  and  little  time  in  which  to  do  it. 


SETTING  UP  ACHIEVABLE  AIMS 

There  probably  will  be  those  who  will  continue  to  assert  that 
the  director  should  set  up  more  ambitious  goals,  that  "not 
failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime/*  and  that  the  theatre  is  an  art 
which  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  practical  considerations. 
Unfortunately,  such  lofty  views  —  although  admirable  enough 
—  are  luxuries  which  those  who  work  in  the  school,  church, 
and  community  theatre  ordinarily  cannot  afford. 
Generally  speaking,  the 
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conscientious  and  well-informed  amateur  director  immediately 
realizes  that  compromise  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be 
is  the  only  course  open  to  him.  He  proceeds,  therefore,  to  set 
up  three  or  four  accomplishable  aims  and  then  strives  mightily 
to  help  his  actors  and  his  staff  (if  any)  achieve  them.  A  list  of 
his  objectives  might  look  like  this: 

1.  Memorization  of  dialogue 

2.  Mastery  of  essential  stage  movement  and  business 

3.  Creation  of  a  simple,  economical  setting  which 
will  reinforce  and  serve  adequately  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  action 

4.  Reasonable  integration  of  the   foregoing  objec- 
tives in  order  to  induce  an  audience  to  accept  the 
play  and  give  a  satisfying  emotional  response. 

These  aims  or  targets,  many  nonprofessional  directors  and 
producers  would  probably  agree,  might  well  be  considered  the 
"absolute  minimum  essentials,"  to  borrow  a  term  once  prevalent 
in  educational  circles.  Certain  it  is  that  the  realization  of  these 
deceptively  simple  goals  results  in  literally  thousands  of 
satisfying  and  occasionally  even  superior  play  presentations 
across  the  country  each  year.  And  it  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  failure  to  set  up  and  realize  aims  very  similar  to  those 
listed  above  frequently  results  in  inept  and  inadequate  produc- 
tions throughout  the  amateur  play-producing  field. 

Understandably,  the  circumstances  and  pressures  under  which 
the  average  director  has  to  work  allow  him  little,  if  any,  time 
to  devote  to  the  individual  actor  and  his  problems.  Accordingly, 
the  beginning  actor  and  actress  are  usually  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  their  own  resources  and  devices.  It  is  up  to  them  to 
develop  and  establish  their  own  characterizations  as  best  they 
can.  Those  who  are  called  upon  to  portray  roles  within  the 
realm  of  their  experiences  encounter  few  major  difficulties  and 
are  generally  able  to  turn  in  satisfactory  performances  at  the 
end  of  the  restricted  rehearsal  schedule.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  portrayals  are  often  amazingly  competent.  Others  in  the 
cast,  especially  those  called  upon  to  play  character  parts,  fre- 
quently fail  to  comprehend  the  implications  and  possibilities 
of  their  roles,  much  less  portray  them  with  telling  effect  or 
even  a  sense  of  adequacy.  Some  of  these  players  become  dis- 
couraged to  the  point  of  dropping  out  of  the  cast,  thus  compli- 
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eating  the  director's  problems  still  further.  Others  will  fumble 
their  uncertain  way  through  to  what  is  all  too  often  the  bitter 
end.  Regardless  of  what  happens  finally,  the  already  over- 
worked and  overworried  director  is  faced  with  the  discouraging 
prospect  of  stretching  patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity  to 
the  breaking  point.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  director 
to  avoid  these  unnecessary  delays  and  discouragements  that  the 
following  procedures  are  suggested.  The  steps  which  are  out- 
lined represent  no  magic  formula;  but  they  do  offer  a  syste- 
matic approach  to  an  ever-present  problem. 


DETERMINING  THE  PIVOTAL  ROLES 

In  every  good  one-act  play,  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one 
important  character  role.  Sometimes  there  will  be  as  many  as 
three  or  four.  Moreover,  it  is  especially  true  of  the  short  play 
form  that  the  character  role  is  often  the  leading  role.  It  is  in  the 
earnest  hope  of  helping  the  actors  who  must  enact  such  roles, 
as  well  as  the  directors  who  must  guide  and  encourage  them, 
that  the  following  procedures  in  dramatic  "character  building" 
are  offered.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  just 
as  there  is  no  one  way  of  planning  the  action  of  a  play,  there  is 
no  one  way  of  developing  a  stage  characterization.  The  steps 
outlined  here  are  included  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
diligent  director  and  the  tyro  or  unskilled  actor  who  may  be 
seeking  some  semblance  of  a  system  to  aid  in  solving  portrayal 
problems  —  problems  which,  in  the  main,  spring  from  an 
unavoidable  lack  of  experience. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  word  character  means 
the  sum  total  of  all  those  distinctive  habits,  mannerisms,  and 
emotional  reaction  patterns,  as  well  as  the  other  mental  and 
physical  modes  of  behavior  which  differentiate  one  human 
being  from  another.  Characterization,  as  it  is  used  here,  is  the 
process  by  which  the  actor  or  actress  attempts  to  re-create  and 
project  across  the  footlights  the  imaginary,  fictional  personage 
originally  created  in  the  mind  of  the  playwright.  Thus,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  actor  is  endowing  a  figment  of  the  play- 
wright's imagination  with  "life."  This  process  of  "bringing  to 
life"  must  prove  convincing  to  an  audience;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
convincing,  it  must  be  both  truthful  and  faithful  insofar  as  that 
is  humanly  possible.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  able  "character 
actor,"  regardless  of  his  range  of  experience  and  his  status  in 
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the  theatre,  must  observe  assiduously  and  selectively  the 
people  and  situations  around  him;  for  it  is  they  who  make  up 
the  human  actuality  of  his  environment. 


STEPS  IN  CREATING  A  CHARACTERIZATION 

1.    Study  Real-Life  Models 

THE  DIRECTOR  himself  should  observe  and 
guide  his  cast  in  the  observation  of  the  habits,  bodily  attitudes, 
speech  mannerisms,  gestures,  grimaces,  moods,  and  reaction 
patterns  of  the  people  with  whom  they  come  into  contact. 
Whenever  possible,  this  instruction  to  observe  should  be 
specific  and  particular.  If,  as  often  happens,  youthful  actors  are 
to  portray  older  characters,  the  director  may  require  them  to 
watch  and  make  a  definite  list  of  the  behaviorisms  exhibited, 
for  example,  by  the  school  principal,  the  custodian  of  the 
building,  the  policeman  on  the  corner,  the  hairdresser  in  the 
beauty  shop,  the  housewife  at  the  supermarket,  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom,  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  the  street  cleaner  with 
his  broom  and  cart,  and  so  on.  Ideally,  the  director  should  then 
go  through  these  lists  with  the  character  actors  and  help  them 
select  the  mannerisms  or  behavior  patterns  most  pertinent  and 
useful  for  the  stage  role  being  developed.  The  actor  and  actress 
must  avoid  mere  imitation,  of  course,  or  the  broad  aping  of 
that  which  has  been  observed.  Let  them 
remember  that  it  is  a  character,  not  a 
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caricature,  that  is  to  be  re-created.  Encourage  the  players  to 
interpret  what  they  have  observed,  not  merely  mimic  it. 

2.  Discover  and  Rehearse  the  Key  Scene 

Even  in  the  preliminary  reading  of  the  play  to  be  produced, 
the  perceptive  director  and  actor  will  begin  to  sense  that  there 
is  almost  always  one  scene  which  seems  to  "click,"  to  "come 
to  life'*  when  read  by  the  particular  player  endeavoring  to 
enact  the  role.  This  scene  is  greatly  significant,  and  the  director 
ought  to  be  sensitively  receptive  to  such  indicative  comments 
from  the  actor  as :  "Somehow  that  scene  seems  right."  "I  think 
I  caught  a  flash  of  the  real  character  that  time."  "That  speech 
seems  easy  to  say  *in  character/  " 

The  key  scene,  in  this  sense,  may  or  may  not  be  the  basically 
revelatory  scene  as  conceived  by  the  playwright.  It  can  be 
several  pages  in  length  or  as  short  as  a  single  sentence ;  but  for 
this  particular  player  in  this  particular  play,  this  key  scene  or 
key  speech  can  be  invaluable  as  a  kind  of  springboard  from 
which  all  other  scenes  and,  indeed,  the  whole  role  can  be  shaped 
up  and  rounded  into  perspective.  This  key  scene,  no  matter  how 
short  or  how  simple,  is  well  worth  careful  analysis  and  repeated 
rehearsing.  Regardless  of  whether  it  occurs  on  the  first  page  or 
the  last  or  even  somewhere  in  the  middle,  this  character-reveal- 
ing incident  or  line  may  well  serve  as  the  starting  point  from 
which  the  actor  or  actress  can  begin  his  or  her  effective  race 
against  the  limitations  of  time  and  inexperience. 


3.  Concentrate  on  a  Few  Carefully  Chosen  Details 

After  the  player  has  taken  the  foregoing  steps,  probably  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  rehearsal,  he  should 
then  attempt  to  select  and  "set"  two  or  three  basic  and  specific 
behaviorisms  or  character  traits  which  he  and  his  director 
feel  can  most  appropriately  and  effectively  distinguish  the  role 
to  be  played.  For  the  actor  who  is  just  starting  out,  the 
maximum  number  of  selected  traits  would  probably  be  three; 
and  these  should  be  determined  by  the  joint  decision  of  the 
actor  and  the  director. 

To  cite  an  example,  a  decision  might  be  made  to  develop  a 
characteristic  pitch  for  vocal  expression,  a  characteristic 
position  for  the  hands  when  the  player  is  not  gesturing,  and 
a  characteristic  rate  or  manner  of  walking.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  the  traits  and  characteristics  chosen  be  simple 
and  definite.  Lest  it  be  mistakenly  concluded  that  this  kind  of 
seemingly  arbitrary  procedure  might  limit  and  restrict  the 
actor,  it  should  be  stressed  that  once  the  actor  has  a  definite 
basis  for  development  and  a  positive  avenue  of  approach  to  his 
characterization,  he  will  feel  much  freer  and  much  more  con- 
fident to  extend  his  characterization  as  far  beyond  the  original 
concept  as  his  imagination  and  the  rehearsal 
schedule  will  allow.  Self-confidence 

is  a  necessary  foundation 

upon   which   to   build   a 

characterization. 


o/nd 
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The  director  and  actor  with  a  practical  and  realistic  outlook 
will  soon  realize  that  two  or  three  definite  characterization- 
traits,  drilled  in  by  painstaking  repetition  if  necessary,  cannot 
fail  to  add  dimension  and  depth  to  a  dramatic  role.  However, 
the  traits  selected  must  eventually  be  correlated  and  integrated 
with  the  characterization  as  a  whole  and,  indeed,  with  the 
entire  play!  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  procedure.  These 
traits  and  reaction  patterns  cannot  be  "stuck"  superficially 
onto  the  mere  surface  of  the  character  like  so  much  adhesive 
tape.  They  must  be  mastered  and  used  to  the  point  that  for  the 
actor  to  do  anything  else  would  immediately  "feel  out  of 
character." 

4.  Use  "Character  Props"  Early  in  Rehearsal 

It  is  the  word  early  that  requires  special  emphasis  here. 
Ordinarily,  the  actor  should  not  wait  until  he  gets  the  playbook 
out  of  his  hands  to  begin  practicing  the  handling  of  a  cane,  the 
lighting  of  a  pipe,  or  the  angry  jamming  of  his  hat  onto  his 
head.  The  actress  should  not  wait  until  the  final  dress  rehearsal 
to  practice  the  manipulation  of  a  fan,  the  balancing  of  a  tray, 
the  descending  of  stairs  in  an  evening  gown,  or  the  draping  of 
her  shawl.  Start  early.  Otherwise,  the  actor  or  actress  is  not 
only  in  danger  of  looking  awkward  and  ill 
at  ease,  but  is  also  throwing  away  priceless 
opportunities  for  developing  and 
enriching  the  role.  In  addition,^ 
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the  strength  of  the  entire  play  will  be  dissipated  accordingly. 
Last-minute  details  can  rarely  be  handled  with  artistry  or 
satisfaction. 

Paradoxically,  beginning  actors  tend  to  fight  against  using 
any  properties  or  costumes  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  them. 
The  wise  director  will  be  alert  for  this  manifestation  of  antip- 
athy and  will  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  matter.  He  will  insist 
from  the  outset,  probably  during  the  first  week  and  certainly 
not  later  than  the  second  week  of  rehearsal,  that  character 
actors  and  actresses  practice  the  handling  of  the  required 
properties  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  them,  and  that  the 
players  begin  to  experiment  with  the  wearing  of  their  costumes 
or  at  least  a  working  semblance  of  them.  Many  an  uncertain 
thespian  has  discovered  that  "old  age"  crept  up  on  him  with 
amazing  ease  once  he  had  buttoned  on  his  grandfather's  well- 
worn  trousers  and  old  suspenders,  and  many  a  beginning 
actress  has  been  surprised  to  discover  how  easy  it  was  to  walk 
like  a  middle-aged  spinster  once  she  had  borrowed  her  Aunt 
Bess's  "comfort"  shoes  and  walked  about  the  stage  in  them!  It 
is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  as  the  actor  grows  accustomed  to 
the  "character  prop"  or  garb,  he  will  readily  grasp  the  idea 
that  it  can  be  made  to  expand  and  enrich  his  portrayal  in  a 
pleasing  variety  of  ways.  And  as  his  skill  and  poise  in  the 
appropriate  handling  of  properties  and  wearing  of  costumes 
grow,  so  also  will  grow  the  facets  of  his  "stage  character"  and 
his  confidence  within  it. 

The  director  and  stage  manager  should  see  to  it  that  a  full- 
length  mirror  is  placed  backstage  just  as  soon  as  rehearsals  get 
under  way.  Several  such  mirrors  would  not  be  amiss.  The 
players  should  then  be  encouraged  to  look  at  themselves  as  they 
are  saying  their  lines,  as  they  practice  standing,  sitting,  walking, 
manipulating  their  hand  props,  and  so  on.  History  relates  that 
when  the  famous  Joseph  Jefferson  was 
working  out  his  memorable  character- 
ization of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  first  of 
all  dressed  and  made  himself  up  to  look 
like  his  conception  of  Rip's  physical 
appearance.  Instance  after  instance  has 
shown  that  the  aspiring  actor,  too,  will 
begin  to  grow  in  his  role  once  he 
catches  a  critical  and  objective  glimpse 
of  his  physical  self. 
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Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  costumes  and 
properties  likewise  applies  to  an  actor's  stage  make-up.  The 
director  might  begin  by  asking  the  character  actors  and 
actresses  to  collect  and  analyze  photographs  and  sketches  of 
previous  portrayers  of  these  roles  if  such  are  available.  He 
may  advise  cast  members  to  study  the  various  picture  maga- 
zines ;  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  ones.  He  can  request  the 
players  to  bring  to  rehearsal  five  or  six  clippings  and  pictures 
which  demonstrate  how  a  countenance  may  be  creased  with 
wrinkles,  how  a  face  sags,  what  a  scrawny  neck  looks  like, 
where  jowls  begin  to  bulge  —  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  picturizations 
of  special  physical  characteristics  which  may  be  typical  of  or 
appropriate  to  the  "stage  characters"  that  these  new-to-the- 
theatre  actors  are  trying  to  re-create. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  second  week  of  rehearsal,  the  direc- 
tor will  probably  insist  that  the  players  appear  on  stage  112 
make-up  and  go  through  several  of  their  scenes.  The  merits  in 
such  a  procedure  will  soon  become  apparent.  Many  of  the  ineffi- 
cient and  downright  wasteful  distractions  that  all  too  frequently 
originate  in  the  backstage  areas  of  the  amateur  and  nonpro- 
fessional  theatre  during  rehearsal  can  be  eliminated  in  favor 
of  purposeful  and  practical  activity  if  the  director  will  take 
some  time  during  the  first  week  of  the  schedule  to  instruct 
the  entire  cast  and  stage  crew  in  the  rudiments  of  theatrical 
make-up.  Thereafter,  he  should  insist  that  the  players  and 
crew  members  practice  at  applying  make-up  for  one  another  at 
least  twice  a  week  during  the  time  when  they  are  not  on  stage 
or  occupied  with  other  staff  assignments.  If  an  actor  can 
achieve  an  appropriate  make-up  for  his  role  and  thus  establish 
a  concept  of  how  he  is  supposed  to  look 
when  he  is  "in  character,"  he  will  have 
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taken  a  long  stride  toward  sensing  and  learning  how  he  ought 
to  feel  in  it. 

In  this  way,  make-up  can  make  its  contribution  to  the  chal- 
lenging and  satisfying  creation  of  a  stage  role.  Make-up 
sessions  can  become  useful  and  enjoyable  interludes  rather  than 
the  last-minute,  "haphazardous"  torture-ordeals  they  so  often 
turn  out  to  be  when  they  are  put  off  until  the  last  hectic 
moment.  And  here  again,  several  mirrors  can  be  utilized  to 
special  advantage. 


While  it  is  certainly  not  intended  that  the  steps  which  have 
been  outlined  here  constitute  any  easy  or  magic  formula  for 
creating  an  outstanding  characterization,  it  may  safely  be  con- 
tended, nonetheless,  that  they  will  be  of  real  and  practical 
assistance  to  the  amateur  actor  and  actress  as  they  journey  in 
the  direction  of  more  effective  and  satisfying  portrayals.  In 
this  way,  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  gratifying  contribution 
toward  improved  dramatic  productions  in  the  educational, 
religious,  and  nonprofessional  theatre. 


j, 

I—* 

5 

Experiment 

early  with 

make-up. 

4 

Rehearse  with 

"character 

props." 

Concentrate  on  a  few  details  only. 


2        Discover  and  rehearse  the  key  scene. 


Study   and   analyze   real-life    characters. 


«N/  tar  to  use  it 


SIMPLE   SCENERY   has  positive   advantages  —  ar- 
tistic  as   well   as   practical.   How   to    achieve    these 

advantages  is  explained  by 

COLBY  LEWIS 

(From  his  first  position  over  twenty  years  ago  as  Technical 
Director  of  the  Cornell  University  Theatre  to  his  present  one  as 
Production  Manager  for  Chicago's  Educational  Television  Sta- 
tion WTTW,  Dr.  Lewis  has  staged  many  amateur  productions, 
ranging  from  drama  tournaments  in  rural  New  York  State  to 
soldier  shows  in  the  New  Guinea  jungle.) 


THE  EDITOR  of  this  volume  of  plays 
has  emphasized  that  the  settings  for  them  need  not  be  dif- 
ficult. To  the  amateur  producer,  this  is  indeed  an  advantage. 
When  money  and  competent  labor  are  scarce,  when  tools  are 
few  and  workshops  nonexistent,  when  storage  space  is 
cramped,  when  transportation  of  properties  must  be  by  car  or 
rented  trailer,  when  time  to  set  and  shift  scenery  is  limited, 
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and  sometimes  when  there  is  no  conventional  stage  on  which 
to  play,  a  simplified  setting  is  eminently  practical. 

Beyond  this,  however,  simple  scenery  offers  positive 
artistic  advantages.  In  the  following  pages,  I  shall  try  to 
explain  why  this  is  so.  I  shall  also  suggest  some  helpful 
approaches  to  the  use  of  simple  staging  and  relate  their 
application  directly  to  some  of  the  plays  in  this  collection. 


THE  MEANING  OF  ARTISTIC  REALITY 

TO  INDICATE  the  place  where  the  action 
occurs  is  well  known  as  a  function  of  the  setting,  and  it  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  the  best  setting  is  that  which  most 
fully  reproduces  the  details  of  an  actual  locale.  A  facsimile 
of  real  life,  however,  is  not  only  difficult  for  amateurs  to 
achieve  convincingly,  but  it  is  also  going  out  of  fashion  as 
an  artistic  objective.  In  the  theatre,  as  in  the  other  arts, 
this  is  a  characteristic  trend,  as  a  look  at  contemporary 
painting  and  sculpture  or  even  modern  advertisements  will 
testify.  Does  this  mean  that  the  arts  are  no  longer  interested 
in  revealing  the  truths  and  realities  of  life?  Quite  the  con- 
trary! We  believe  we  have  discovered  a  more  effective  way 
to  accomplish  this  very  objective. 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  artistic  reality,  we  must 
realize  that  our  goal  as  producers  of  plays  is  to  make  some- 
thing happen  in  the  spectator's  mind.  The  most  important 
action  is  not  that  performed  by  the  actors  alone;  it  is  the 
interplay  of  feelings,  the  succession  of  expectancy  and 
fulfillment,  of  tension  and  release,  that  we  hope  to  generate 
in  the  audience.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  point  when 
we  are  talking  about  reality  of  either  acting  or  staging.  The 
reality  produced  by  art  is  essentially  a  personal  and  sub- 
jective condition,  an  awareness  stimulated  in  the  spectator 
that  he  is  acutely  alive  and  is  experiencing  more  strongly 
and  clearly  than  ever  before  the  basic  truth  of  some  aspect 
of  living. 

This  kind  of  reality  can  be  produced  by  means  other  than 
the  faithful  duplication  of  nature.  Moments  when  we  are 
listening  to  music  are  often  more  real  than  those  spent 
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washing  the  dishes  or  walking  to  the  office.  Our  pulses 
quicken,  our  senses  become  acute,  and  living  seems  to  have 
more  meaning  and  reality  than  when  we  are  merely  existing 
through  routine  chores. 


SIMPLIFYING  BY  SELECTION 

Like  other  arts,  the  theatre  makes  us  more  aware  of  life, 
brings  some  facet  of  it  into  focus,  and  intensifies  our  ex- 
perience of  it.  The  key  word  here  is  focus.  The  playwright 
determines  this  focus  by  his  theme.  And  in  our  production 
of  his  play,  whatever  advances  this  theme  is  important ;  what 
does  not  advance  it  is  not  only  unimportant,  it  is  actually 
distracting  and  confusing,  and  should  be  rigorously 
eliminated. 

A  certain  simplification  of  setting,  therefore,  is  not  only 
convenient  but  absolutely  required  —  a  simplification  based 
on  selection,  the  choice  of  only  those  telling  elements  which 
will  advance  the  theme  of  the  play.  The  fewer  these  ele- 
ments, the  better  we  are  able  to  emphasize  what  is  important. 
We  should  select  only  the  most  expressive  elements.  The 
base  of  one  column,  shadowed  by  a  cross,  can  suggest  the 
vastness  of  a  whole  cathedral. 


A  single  column,  shad- 
owed by  a  cross,  can 
suggest  the  vastness  of  a 
cathedral. 


By  using  symbols  of  this  kind,  or  parts  to  stand  for  the 
whole,  the  director  and  designer  can  not  only  economize 
their  own  efforts,  but  also — through  stimulating  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator — they  serve  their  major  goal:  to 
keep  something  going  on  inside  of  him. 
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ACTIVATING  AN  AUDIENCE 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  designer-director  may 
try  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  spectator  active.  All  arts  hope 
to  move  us  by  arousing  our  expectancy  and  enticing  our 
attention  forward,  either  through  space  or  time.  In  an  adver- 
tisement, the  forward  movement  consists  of  lines  arranged 
to  lead  our  eyes  in  a  controlled  path  through  the  message 
and  on  to  a  climax  at  the  name  of  the  product  or  dealer. 
In  a  play,  we  follow  our  curiosities  toward  the  outcome  of 
the  plot.  The  movement  speeds  and  slows,  accelerates,  turns, 
and  even  turns  about ;  so  long  as  it  continues,  we  will  watch ; 
when  it  stops,  we  will  go  home  or  go  to  sleep. 


|V*A»    »4-«4»  •++  U*  •**»  VOPtfl* 


How  the  composition  of  an  advertisement  leads  the  eye 
along  controlled  paths.  This  particular  layout  follows  a 
Z-shaped  movement,  started  by  the  pointing  cigarette 
pack  in  the  top  left  corner.  There  are  also  a  large  V-shape 
and  several  secondary  V's  which  point  the  reader's  eye 
toward  the  copy  in  the  box  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  tire  if  the  movement  is  too  easy  and  too 
direct.  It  is  the  presence  of  obstacles  that  keeps  the  move- 
ment interesting.  If  a  force  had  nothing  to  push  against, 
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we  could  not  appreciate  its  strength.  In  a  play,  the  forces  are 
the  desires  of  the  characters  as  they  meet  resistances  which 
must  be  resolved  before  they  can  achieve  the  equilibrium 
which  ends  the  performance.  The  product  of  these  forces  is 
dramatic  tension.  The  dynamic  relationship  between  the 
characters — as  they  join,  parallel,  or  oppose  each  other — are 
rightly  called  the  action  of  the  play.  And  it  is  the  relating 
of  these  forces  and  the  feeling  of  the  resultant  tensions 
which  keep  the  spectator  acting,  too. 

Other  arts  have  realized  that  they,  like  the  theatre,  must 
also  vitalize  their  public  by  pertinent  relationships  and  ten- 
sions. Let  me  illustrate  from  picture  composition. 


One  line  lying  down  has  little  energy: 


Oppose  it  to  our  sense  of  gravity,  and  it 
has  activated  our  attention. 


Oppose  it  to  another  line, 
and  there  is  a  conflict : 


These  lines  are  at  rest; 


these  are  agitated: 


These  are  having  a  battle : 


Horizontal  lines  induce  a  feeling  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
apart  from  what  they  may  represent.  Jumbled  diagonals  are 
exciting,  whether  or  not  we  identify  them  with  the  clashing 
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lances  of  knights  in  battle.  Not  only  lines,  but  also  lights 
and  shadows,  colors,  flat  shapes,  and  three  dimensional  fig- 
ures have  the  power  to  stimulate  us  directly  without  any 
realistic  association.  Sharply  contrasted  lighting  spells  melo- 
drama. The  hugging  curve  of  a  wall  may  spell  security  and 
coziness.  Reds  and  greens  in  combination  will  exhilarate  us. 

The  putting  together  of  such  elements  to  obtain  a  calcu- 
lated effect  is  called  artistic  form.  Each  art  has  its  own 
formal  elements,  of  course.  In  music,  these  are  notes.  In 
play  directing,  the  formal  elements  include  inflections  and 
tones  of  speech,  movements  of  actors,  and  the  physical  rela- 
tionships between  the  actors.  In  scene  design,  as  we  have 
seen,  these  elements  include  line,  color,  light,  shape,  and 
three-dimensional  space. 

ARTISTIC  FORM  IN  SIMPLIFIED  STAGING 

NOW,  what  does  artistic  form  have  to  do 
with  simplified  staging?  First,  to  the  extent  that  we  rely 


Concave  forms  for  coziness  and  security 


Contrast/  lighting  for  melodrama 


Curves  for  grace 


EXAMPLES  OF  FORM  IN  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION 
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upon  formal  elements  for  expression,  we  may  dispense  with 
the  clutter  of  a  realistic  setting.  We  can  then  explore  particu- 
larly how  far  carpentry  can  be  avoided  in  favor  of  such  other 
elements  as  color,  light,  and  the  composition  of  actor-group- 
ings. An  effective  use  of  these  elements  has  been  made  by 
many  noted  directors  and  designers.  Here,  for  example,  is 
how  Leopold  Jessner  features  lighting  in  his  production  of 
Othello: 

The  Moor  speaks  his  monologue  from  a  kneeling 
position,  puts  out  the  nearby  candle,  and  then  puts 
out  the  light  of  Desdemona's  life.  After  his  suicide, 
the  stage  grows  darker  still,  leaving  the  white-clad 
corpses  shimmering  in  the  dusk.  Then  the  light  from 
the  prompter's  box  throws  the  shadow  of  the  villain- 
ous lago  over  the  tragedy  he  has  caused — the  van- 
quisher throwing  the  vanquished  into  the  shade. 

An  example  of  spatial  relationships  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  Act  II,  where  the  victorious  Moor 
mounts  to  a  level  above  the  heads  of  the  welcoming 
crowd.  The  people  cheer,  then  sink  to  the  ground 
with  bowed  heads,  leaving  Othello  to  stand  alone — 
his  figure  seeming  to  leap  to  gigantic  proportions  by 
reason  of  the  crowd's  sinking  movement. 

Second,  we  realize  the  importance  of  form  so  strongly 
these  days  that  we  do  not  wish  to  disguise  it.  We  are  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  art  is  art.  Each  art  works  with  cer- 
tain materials  that  are  appropriate  to  it,  and  the  artist  is 
proud  to  acknowledge  them.  Modern  painters,  for  example, 
keep  us  aware  of  the  surface  of  their  canvas  instead  of  try- 
ing to  deceive  us  with  false  perspective.  And  we,  as  modern 
theatrical  producers,  may  frankly  admit  our  stage. 

By  masking  the  stage  with  illusionistic  scenery  and  put- 
ting a  frame  between  stage  and  darkened  auditorium,  pro- 
ducers of  the  previous  century  tried  to  instill  a  belief  that 
the  play  to  be  presented  existed  in  a  space  and  time  of  its 
own,  quite  apart  from  the  theatre  building  and  actual  time 
of  the  performance.  Now,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  stage  as  a  platform  for  actors  who  are  putting 
on  a  show  for  the  benefit  of  an  audience.  The  importance  of; 
the  audience  as  a  receiver  of  the  action  is  also  acknowledged* 
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with  the  result  that  player  and  spectator  are  tied  together 
in  one  common  creative  experience. 


EMPHASIZING  ACTOR-AUDIENCE  RELATIONSHIPS 

This  union  of  player  and  spectator  is  perhaps  most  ap- 
parent in  the  arena  theatre,  where  the  audience  surrounds 
the  playing  area,  where  there  is  no  regular  stage,  and  scen- 
ery is  restricted  primarily  to  furniture.  This  type  of  staging 
is  especially  appropriate  for  groups  which  lack  a  convention- 
al auditorium  and  must,  therefore,  perform  on  the  flat  floor 
of  a  recreation  hall,  cafeteria,  or  gymnasium.  Rather  than  re- 
garding arena  style  as  a  makeshift,  however,  some  organiza- 
tions with  a  regular  stage  at  their  disposal  have  preferred 
this  flexible  procedure  because  it  allows  the  audience  to 
share  more  creatively  in  the  performance  and  minimizes 
scenic  requirements.  This  putting  of  the  major  burden  of 
expression  on  the  actors  emphasizes  that  human  beings, 
rather  than  the  world  of  sticks  and  stones,  are  the  proper 
focus  of  the  play. 

Even  when  a  conventional  stage  is  used,  however,  scenery 
is  no  longer  expected  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  world  existing 
apart  from  the  theatre.  Scenery  need  not  disguise  the  stage. 
It  can  and  should  admit  its  nature  as  a  creative  tool,  taking 
on  whatever  style  best  serves  the  conditions  of  the  produc- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  modern  theatre  we  have  had  Thorn- 
ton Wilder's  Our  Town,  in  which  upstairs  bedrooms  have 
been  denoted  by  stepladders  on  a  bare  stage.  We  have  had 
various  kinds  of  curtained  settings.  We  have  had  fragmen- 
tary and  cut-down  scenery,  with  walls  located  only  where 
there  is  need  to  frame  a  door  or  window  or  to  mask  an  exit, 
the  rest  of  the  acting  area  having  been  marked  off  by  flats 
on  their  sides,  by  furniture,  or  merely  by  the  margin  of  light. 

The  director-designer  should  become  familiar  with  as 
many  different  styles  of  staging  as  he  possibly  can,  noting 
particularly  that  all  of  them  have  gotten  rid  of  useless  em- 
bellishments and  of  any  material  that  disguises  the  function 
of  the  stage  as  a  tool  or  machine  for  putting  on  plays.  It  is 
a  general  precept  of  modern  taste  that  form  should  follow 
function.  The  well-designed  object  is  shaped  by  its  pur- 
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pose,  its  materials,  and  the  tools  that  have  made  it.  We 
resent  its  pretending  to  be  other  than  it  is.  We  commend  it 
when  it  stays  within  its  means. 


STAYING  WITHIN  ONE'S  MEANS 

Some  amateur  dramatic  groups  do  not  stay  within  their 
means.  In  trying  to  copy  the  staging  of  the  professional 
production,  their  own  presentations  frequently  conclude  by 
looking  the  very  opposite  of  professional!  "Professional," 
in  this  sense,  means  simply  "doing  things  well."  To  be  pro- 
fessional, one  must  honestly  assess  his  capabilities  and  the 
limitations  under  which  he  must  work,  then  proceed  to 
modify  accordingly. 

Obviously,  there  are  places  where  one  must  modify.  For 
example,  if  the  floor  plan  in  the  original  script  has  been  de- 
veloped for  a  stage  forty  feet  wide,  the  plan  will  certainly 
not  fit  into  a  stage  only  twenty  feet  wide.  Rather  than  look- 
ing upon  these  modifications  as  hindrances  and  limitations, 
we  should  prefer  to  look  upon  them  as  advantageous  possi- 
bilities which  may  enable  us  to  avoid  some  of  the  frustra- 
tions and  pitfalls  which  plague  many  an  amateur  play  pro- 
ducer :  unconvincing  window  backings  which  are  noticeably 
different  in  style  from  the  interior  of  the  set,  patently  arti- 
ficial effects  in  fireplaces  when  the  designer  is  striving  for 
realism  in  the  rest  of  the  scene,  vertical  cracks  between  flats 
which  are  supposed  to  be  real  walls,  and  walls  which  shake 
and  swing  pictures  askew  when  doors  are  opened  and  closed. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  distracting  elements  which  break 
the  spectator's  attention  and  shatter  the  play's  illusion. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  to  avoid  the  unfortunate  results  of 
poor  staging?  First,  certain  scenic  units  that  are  difficult 
to  achieve,  such  as  a  window  or  a  fireplace,  may  be  relocated 
and  angled  away  from  the  audience,  which  then  assumes  the 
presence  of  the  window  or  fireplace  by  reason  of  the  light 
that  is  projected  from  it  onto  the  actors  and  other  elements 
of  the  setting.  Similarly,  practical  doors  may  sometimes  be 
relocated  out  of  sight  of  the  audience.  A  front  door  may 
seemingly  be  around  the  corner  of  a  hallway  opening,  where 
its  presence  can  be  indicated  by  light  projection  and  by 
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-  OUTSIDE 

KITCHEN 


sound  effects  of  doorbells  and 
door  slams.  Doors  to  other 
rooms  can  be  assumed  to  be  in 
this  same  hallway,  their  posi- 
tion being  indicated  by  the  di- 
rection which  actors  take  in 
going  to  them — kitchen  to  the 
left,  for  example,  and  bedroom 
to  the  right.  If  a  hallway  open- 
ing of  this  kind  is  located  Up- 
stage Center,  it  provides  the 
additional  advantage  of  insur- 
ing all  entrances  (from  which- 
ever room)  the  same  command- 
ing position.  In  fact,  in  these 
days  of  the  "open  plan"  in 
house  design,  any  opening  may 
often  serve  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical door  if  the  function  is 
simply  to  mask  exits  and  en- 
trances. A  character  may  dis- 
appear from  sight  behind  a 
screen  or  a  tab  curtain;  or  if 

his  exit  is  to  be  downstage,  he  can  go  out  behind  the  tormentor 

or  proscenium  wall. 


Offstage  doors  elimfnafe 
difficulty  of  bracing  prac- 
tical doors  in  shaky  walls. 


EVALUATING  THE  FUNCTION  OF  SCENERY 

THE  IMPORTANT  THING  about  any 
scenic  object  is  not  the  object  itself  but  the  dramatic  func- 
tion which  the  playwright  expected  it  to  serve.  When  sim- 
plifying his  setting,  the  director-designer  should  be  sure  to 
question  the  function  which  every  object  serves.  Then  he 
may  be  able  to  substitute  something  simpler  and  easier  in 
order  to  achieve  the  same  effect.  If  the  only  purpose  of  a 
door  is  to  show  that  a  character  is  angry  because  he  slams 
it,  perhaps  he  can  stamp  his  foot  or  bang  a  book  instead.  If 
the  only  reason  for  the  grand  staircase  in  Act  II  is  to  build 
up  the  entrance  of  the  "star/*  there  may  be  another  and 
equally  effective  way  to  do  it  merely  by  re-blocking  or  re- 
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planning  the  action  at  this  point.  For  example,  just  before 
the  "star's"  entrance,  the  director  might  shift  the  characters 
who  are  already  on  stage  away  from  the  area  of  the  entrance, 
thus  creating  a  kind  of  vacuum  which  cries  to  be  filled  and 
which  will  accordingly  give  added  importance  to  the  person 
who  fills  it. 


Anticipation  for  an  entrance 
may  be  created  by  moving 
actors  away  from  the  door- 
way. 


Once  the  function  of  a  piece  of  scenery  has  been  deter- 
mined, the  director-designer  will  also  want  to  ask:  Is  the 
effect  worth  all  the  effort  and  expense  it  will  take  to  create 
or  build  it?  Or  should  we  devote  our  limited  time  and  re- 
sources to  some  other  objective  that  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance? Always  proportion  the  effort  to  the  importance 
of  the  function  served  by  any  scenic  element. 

Many  amateurs  fail  to  do  this.  They  dissipate  their  efforts 
on  accessory  elaborations,  meanwhile  ignoring  vital  func- 
tions of  the  setting  which  they  have  possibly  never  stopped 
to  consider.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  scene  de- 
signer evaluate  the  degree  to  which  various  elements  of  the 
production  will  influence  the  audience. 

The  experience  of  the  audience  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
ultimate  and  most  important  objective  of  the  performance. 
And  since  human  beings  are  the  subject  of  the  drama,  the 
essential  elements  of  the  performance  are  the  actors.  It  must 
follow,  then,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  staging  should  be  to 
help  both  the  actors'  performance  and  the  spectators'  recep- 
tion of  it. 


SCENERY  TO  ASSIST  THE  ACTORS 

Now  let  us  consider  how  scenery  may  assist  the  actors. 
For  the  right  frame  of  mind,  we  should  think  not  so  much  of 
scenery  as  of  the  scene,  meaning  actors  and  setting  together 
— everything  which  carries  the  play  to  the  audience  through 
their  sense  of  sight.  This  will  help  us  remember  that  setting, 
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properties,  and  players  are  not  separate  considerations,  but 
integrated  elements  which  should  function  all  together  to 
produce  a  single  visual  effect. 

Of  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  scene,  the  first  consideration 
should  go  to  properties  which  might  almost  be  said  to  act 
themselves,  as  the  gun  that  kills  or  the  will  that  changes  a 
character's  fortune.  Next  come  the  properties  which,  al- 
though not  acting  themselves,  help  to  characterize  the  action 
of  the  performers.  The  rhythms  of  a  rocking  chair,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  used  to  express  the  nervousness  of  its  occu- 
pant ;  or  a  table  can  be  utilized  to  separate  two  antagonists 
and  offer  a  resistance  that  will  permit  them  to  intensify  their 
attacks  without  immediately  coming  together,  Incidentally, 
any  chair,  sofa,  or  similar  piece  of  furniture  should  be  chosen 
to  give  the  amateur  performer  a  minimum  of  trouble  in  rising 
and  sitting  or  in  maintaining  the  correct  posture  while 
seated.  Yet  how  often  we  see  on  the  stage  a  low,  soft,  deep- 
seated  sofa  or  armchair  which  causes  its  occupant  to  slump 
or  to  struggle  awkwardly  when  he  tries  to  stand  up ! 

Such  elements  as  these — as  well  as  the  question  of  how 
well  they  will  serve  their  purpose — should  concern  the  play 
producer  much  more  than  the  mere  background  of  the  set- 
ting, which  functions  primarily  to  denote  time  and  place. 
To  simplify  our  setting,  we  should  concentrate  indications 
of  time  and  place  in  the  objects  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
because  they  also  serve  the  action.  For  instance,  we  should 
look  for  just  the  right  kind  of  Victorian  chair  or  consider 
the  personality  of  that  certain  oil  lamp  for  the  table  before 
we  devote  attention  to  a  scenic  background  which,  instead 
of  keeping  attention  on  the  performance,  might  actually  do 
nothing  but  distract  the  audience. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  the  setting  may  assist 
the  actors.  The  location  of  furniture,  windows,  and  en- 
trances necessarily  determines  the  physical  relationships  of 
the  characters,  how  they  face  and  group  with  regard  to  each 
other.  And  such  relationships — allied  or  opposed,  dominat- 
ing or  subjugated,  approaching  or  withdrawing — are  the 
very  essence  of  the  play's  visual  expression. 

In  this  volume  of  plays,  for  example,  SPEED,  BONNIE 
BOAT  offers  interesting  problems  of  placing  the  perform- 
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DOMINATING 


SUBJUGATED 


PHYSICAL 

RELATIONSHIPS 

the  essence  of  the 
play's  visual 
expression 


OPPOSED 


WITHDRAWING 


(Note  a/so  the  ro/e  played  by  the  steps,  table,  and  bench.) 

ers  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  production  fails  to  the 
degree  that  the  director  does  not  visually  establish  Mr.  Don- 
aldson's resistance  and  its  importance  to  the  action  of  the 
play.  To  accomplish  this,  it  matters  which  way  the  bar 
slants,  where  Mr.  Donaldson's  stool  is,  and  where  the  tables 
and  chairs  of  the  other  guests  are.  Is  Donaldson  at  one  end 


The  bar  points  like  | 
a  massive  arrow. 


of  the  bar  so  that  the  line  of  it,  like  a  long  and  massive 
arrow,  can  be  used  to  point  up  his  importance?  On  whom 
does  he  turn  his  back?  Is  he  downstage  and  close  to  the 
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audience,  or  is  he  upstage?  Do  we  see  his  face  or  his  back? 
How  far  away  are  other  people?  Tableaux  like  this  should 
be  visualized  at  every  point  of  the  action.  Every  key  posi- 
tion of  the  characters  should  be  determined  before  the  set- 
ting plan  is  finalized.  Where  the  scenic  elements  are  located 
on  the  floor  plan  is  vastly  more  important  that  what  the 
mere  walls  will  look  like  in  elevation. 

The  floor  plan  also  proportions  the  importance  of  the 
action  by  placing  it  in  a  position  of  stronger  or  weaker  at- 
tention on  the  stage.  To  illustrate,  a  door  placed  Upstage 
Center  will  give  maximum  impact  to  entrances,  not  only 
because  they  occur  in  the  center  of  vision,  but  also  because 
their  movement  will  be  toward  the  audience — the  most  ef- 
fective direction.  A  seat  located  Downstage  Center,  the 
strongest  of  all  areas  on  the  stage,  should  be  used  only  for 
characters  who  dominate  the  scene  or  for  scenes  of  climactic 
value. 


TWO  METHODS  FOR  SHIFT- 
ING  REALISTIC  SETTINGS: 


Revolving  Stages 

(T) 


Wagon  Stages 


directly  downstage. 
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There  is  also  a  relationship  between  the  space  and  time 
elements  of  the  production.  Suppose  a  character  is  to  rise 
from  his  chair,  move  toward  the  doorway  on  a  certain  speech, 
and — on  the  last  word  of  it — exit.  The  accent,  the  finality, 
of  this  exit  will  depend  on  the  distance  between  chair  and 
door,  a  distance  which  should  exactly  suit  the  timing  of  the 
character's  line  and  cross. 

SCENERY  TO  MAINTAIN  CONTINUITY 

Another  aspect  of  the  space-time  relationship  is  the  need 
for  the  action  of  the  play  to  progress  from  scene  to  scene 
without  long  waits  for  scene  changes.  This  need  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  three  plays  in  the  present  collection: 
THE  SEEKERS,  UNTO  THY  DOORS,  and  MIRACLE 
OF  THE  MADONNA.  There  are  various  ways  to  simplify 
scene  changes,  as  a  study  of  the  theatre's  history  will  reveal. 
In  our  own  day,  detailed  realistic  settings  can  be  changed 
speedily  by  moving  the  whole  floor  upon  which  the  scene 
rests.  In  the  modern  theatre,  this  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  sliding  stages  or  turntables,  which  are  seldom  available 
to  amateur  groups.  Sometimes,  in  yet  another  procedure, 
the  walls  or  sections  thereof  are  pivoted  to  reveal  a  differ- 
ent face  and  thus  effect  a  change  of  setting. 


Arena  Style 
Production  of 
"SPEED/  BONNIE  BOAT" 
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Ancient  Greek  and  Renaissance  producers  are  believed  to 
have  used  triangular  revolving  prisms  called  periaktoi.  This 


PERIAKTOI 

Revolving  prisms 
that  provide  three  scenes 


Drop 


Wings          ;  :: -  Wings 

Drop 


Drop 


Border                     I 

Border 
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Foliage  Border 
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Interior 


Scene  changing  with  a  drop-and-wing  setting:  The  foliage 
border  is  raised;  and  the  wood  wings  are  moved  off  to 
either  side,  revealing  interior  wings  and  border.  The  ex- 
terior drop  is  raised,  revealing  an  interior  drop,  in  front 
of  which  the  furniture  has  already  been  set. 
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technique  is  occasionally  adapted  to  the  staging  of  modern 
revues.  During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
painted  scenic  wings  were  arranged  in  sequence  in  an  up- 
right position  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  one  behind  the 
other ;  then,  on  cue,  the  panels  or  wings  in  front  were  drawn 
off  to  reveal  the  ones  standing 
immediately  behind.  Simultane- 
ously, the  back  cloths  or  painted 
drops  were  raised  and  lowered 
from  the  flies,  just  as  walls  are 
still  sometimes  flown  today  when 
stage  construction  and  overhead 
space  permit. 

Medieval  performances  used 
the  simultaneous  setting,  in 
which  the  different  scenes  were 
placed  side  by  side,  and  the 
actors  walked  from  one  to  an- 
other. Greeks,  Romans,  Eliza- 
bethans, and  Orientals  relied  up- 
on various  forms  of  the  architec- 
tural or  formal  stage — a  stage 
with  fixed  levels  and  entrances 
so  versatile  and  neutral  that  one 
scene  could  readily  follow  an- 
other with  merely  a  change  of 
costumes  or  essential  properties. 
A  compromise  between  this  and 
so-called  realism  was  the  skele- 
ton setting  of  recent  years,  in 
which  the  appearance  of  "per- 
manent" standing  walls  could  be 
altered  by  basic  openings  into 
which  could  be  substituted  doors, 
windows,  bookcases,  or  plain 
panels.  The  modern  space  stage 
completely  eliminates  walls  in 
favor  of  a  neutral  background 
consisting  of  a  cyclorama  or 
black  drapes,  against  which  a 
few  key  elements  stand  out  in  a 
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A  SKELETON  SETTING 

With  scene  changes  effected 
by  substituting  smaller  scen- 
ic units  beyond  the  arches. 
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A  DRAPE  SETTING 

pool  of  light.  The  arena  stage  relies  primarily,  of  course,  on 
furniture  alone. 

It  may  be  possible  for  producers  of  plays  in  this  anthology 
to  use  a  combination  of  several  of  these  methods,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  suggested  design  of  MIRACLE  OF  THE  MA- 
DONNA for  a  small  stage.  (See  Pages  628  and  629.)  What- 
ever the  eventual  solution  to  the  problem  of  designing  a 
setting,  the  director  and  designer  must  realize  that  their 
staging  can  preserve  or  destroy  the  play's  continuity  for  the 
audience. 

SCENERY  TO  ASSIST  THE  SPECTATOR 

There  are  other  ways,  of  course,  in  which  the  setting  can 
help  or  hinder  the  spectator's  reception  of  a  play.  Perhaps 
the  first  requisite  of  a  good  setting  is  to  let  the  audience  see 
what  is  going  on.  Placement  of  scenic  objects  must,  there- 
fore, suit  the  sight  lines  so  that  every  part  of  the  action  can 
be  seen  even  from  the  poorest  seat.  Since  light  not  only 
enables  the  audience  to  see,  but  also  serves  to  model  the 
actors  in  palpable  three-dimensional  forms,  we  must  design 
the  setting  to  admit  light  into  the  playing  area.  Admitting 
light  not  only  from  the  front,  but  from  other  positions  such 
as  windows  in  the  side  walls,  will  combat  the  flattening,  fea- 
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ture-destroying  effect  of  too  much  front  lighting.  Whether 
we  are  to  see  the  features  of  the  players  is  also  determined 
by  the  position  of  furniture  toward  which  characters  must 
face.  If  a  performer  is  to  deliver  an  important  speech  while 
poking  the  fire  or  writing  a  letter,  the  fireplace  or  secretary 
should  not  be  placed  against  an  upstage  wall  if  such  place- 
ment can  possibly  be  avoided. 

A  second  requisite  of  the  setting  is  to  focus  attention  on 
the  actor's  face.  Yet  how  often  does  one  see  tan  or  flesh- 
tinted  drapes  which  seem  to  "swallow  up"  the  performer's 
countenance,  or  see  backgrounds  painted  so  pale  in  color  or 
so  brightly  lighted  that  faces  in  front  of  them  are  almost 
silhouettes  1  Allied  to  the  function  of  focusing  attention  is, 
of  course,  the  avoidance  of  distractions  from  light  leaks  in 
flats,  as  well  as  distractions  from  squeaking  chairs,  sticking 
doors,  and  the  vertical  cracks  between  flats  mentioned  earlier. 


STAGING  WITH  SCREENS  AND  ACCESSORY  UNITS 

IF  SCENIC  FLATS  cannot  be  made  to  ap- 
pear convincing,  the  director-designer  is  urged  to  consider 
the  use  of  screens  instead.  With  folding  screens,  everybody 
will  know  that  the  cracks  are  bound  to  show  and  will  not 
think  of  worrying  about  them.  The  audience  will  readily  ac- 
cept such  screens  as  a  theatrical  idea,  the  dramatic  conven- 
tion for  walls.  In  place  of  an  illusion  which  the  director  can- 
not consistently  maintain,  he  can  wisely  substitute  a  dramatic 
illusion  based  on  the  universal  eagerness  of  an  audience  to 
pretend  or  to  make  what  has  otherwise  been  called  "the  will- 
ing suspension  of  disbelief/* 

Although  there  is  no  single  type  of  scenery  that  will  satis- 
fy all  needs,  a  group  which  is  just  venturing  into  theatrical 
production  under  limited  circumstances  would  do  well  to 
start  its  list  of  producing  equipment  with  several  screens 
and  a  few  accessory  units  which  can  be  set  against  a  drapery 
or  cyclorama. 

This  system  of  staging  was  used  by  the  New  York  State 
Play  Project  of  the  Cornell  University  Theatre,  which  tried 
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SOME  TYPICAL  SCREEN  SETTINGS 
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Screens  Used  for  a  Porch  and  Street 
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—through  its  productions— to  set  an  example  of  effective 
mounting  which  any  amateur  group  could  easily  construct 
and  afford.  Forswearing  spotlights  for  reflectolites  and 
machine  tools  for  handsaws,  the  directors  of  the  project 
moved  their  experiments  from  a  well-equipped  theatre  onto 
a  lecture  platform  which  duplicated  stage  conditions  in  the 
average  school,  parish  house,  or  grange  hall.  They  required 
a  system  of  staging  economical  of  money  and  labor,  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  set  up  quickly  four  different  settings^  in 
one  evening,  which  needed  no  bracing,  were  easy  to  shift, 
and  were  easy  to  clear  out  of  the  way  of  regular  classes 
which  met  in  the  room  the  following  morning. 

CONSTRUCTING  THE  SCREENS 

Two  sets  of  screens  were  constructed,  each  set  double- 
faced,  equipped  with  reversible  hinges,  and  comprising  two 
two-folds  and  one  three-fold.  Four  permanent  paint  jobs — 
logs,  clapboards,  dark  scumbled  plaster,  and  a  cheerful  gray- 
ed green— sufficed  for  the  four  most  commonly  recurring 
scenes  of  the  New  York  State  Play  Project:  a  cabin,  a  porch, 
a  humble  interior,  and  a  better  class  interior.  In  convenience 
and  economy,  these  "stock  settings'*  rivaled  their  historical 
prototypes:  the  "dark  fancy,"  "light  fancy,"  and  "kitchen" 
backdrops  of  provincial  nineteenth  century  theatres.  In 
place  of  the  antiquated  flat  backgrounds,  however,  they  sub- 
stituted the  three-dimensional  forms  preferred  by  modern 
taste ;  and  they  provided  greater  variety  because  of  the  num- 
erous combinations  into  which  they  could  be  moved. 

For  directors  and  designers  wishing  to  know  how  these 
screens  were  built,  the  following  explanation  may  prove 
useful.  The  frames  were  of  1^4"  x  2"  grade- A  Idaho  white 
pine  lumber.  Since  addition  of  corner  blocks  and  keystones 
would  prevent  covering  both  sides,  the  stiles  and  rails  of 
the  frames  were  held  together  by  glued,  halved  joints  ^and 
further  secured  by  glued,  wooden  dowel  pins,  *4"  in  diam- 
eter. Each  corner  was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  two-inch  corner  iron  attached  to  the  inside  edges  of 
the  frame.  A  toggle  rail  was  fitted  horizontally  across  the 
middle  of  the  frame,  and  two  corner  braces  were  added  to 
each  frame  to  prevent  it  from  warping.  Then  the  frames 
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were  covered  on  both  sides  with  canvas  or  heavy  muslin, 
glued  and  tacked  as  on  the  ordinary  flat.  Finally,  these 
covered  frames  or  flaps  were  fastened  to  each  other  with 
reversible  screen  hinges  so  that  the  screen  could  be  folded 
or  turned  in  either  direction. 

Having  finished  their  initial  labor  on  these  screens,  the 
stage  carpenter  and  painter  found  their  work  for  subsequent 
productions  reduced  to  fashioning  an  occasional  accessory 
such  as  a  profile  bush,  a  porch  railing,  or  a  curtain  pole  to 
hang  between  two  screens.  Small  jobs  of  this  kind  could  be 
done  in  any  corner ;  they  required  few  tools,  and  they  mini- 
mized the  messiness  which  makes  the  amateur  producer 
unpopular  with  those  who  regularly  occupy  the  premises. 

In  the  accompanying  sketches,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  were  two  special  pieces  frequently  used  in  combina- 
tion with  these  screens:  (1)  a  door  frame  which  turned  over 
to  make  a  window,  and  (2)  a  board  with  two  strap  irons 
which  hooked  over  the  tops  of  adjacent  flaps  to  hold  them 
in  the  same  plane.  Other  accessories  were  two  V/J  x  10' 
flats  which,  when  laid  on  their  sides  and  supported  by  jacks, 
served  to  mark  off  margins  of  the  playing  area  as  in  a  cut- 
down  setting.  Furniture  such  as  wardrobes,  settles,  benches, 
and  bureaus  were  useful  for  this  same  purpose. 

PYLONS  AND  FLEXIBLE  SCREENS 

TO  EXTEND  and  vary  the  uses  of  screens 
still  further,  it  might  be  well  to  build  a  number  of  pylons 
of  the  type  devised  for  Chicago's  Educational  Television 
Station  WTTW  when  it  was  just  getting  under  way.  Pylons 
stand  easily  without  bracing.  Projected  from  a  plain  wall 
surface,  they  introduce  three-dimensional  relief.  Standing 
alone,  they  make  columns.  Laid  on  their  sides,  they  make 
walls  and  planters.  Three  pylons  make  an  archway;  four, 
a  picture  window.  By  facing  their  fronts  with  pegboard,  it 
becomes  possible  for  one  to  hang  shelves  between  them  for 
room  dividers,  bookcases,  counters,  and  bars.  In  the  same 
way,  one  may  hook  onto  the  front  of  a  single  pylon  such 
items  as  drapes,  pictures,  wallboard  panels,  maps,  split  bam- 
boo screens,  and  Venetian  blinds. 
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Other  useful  items  of  WTTW's  equipment  include  cus- 
tom-made flexible  screens  made  of  narrow  strips  of  bass- 
wood,  bevel-edged  and  laced  together  with  a  stout  cord. 
(Screens  of  similar  construction  can  be  purchased  from  in- 


Flexible  screens  as  they  might  be  used  for 

"HOLD  ONTO  YOUR  HAT" 
and  a  few  of  their  other  uses 


terior  decorators  and  shops  specializing  in  contemporary 
home  furnishings;  but  such  ready-made  screens  are  likely 
to  be  flimsier,  less  opaque,  and  smaller  than  the  9'  x  9'  size 
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built  for  WTTW.)  Standing  with  their  slats  running 
vertically,  these  basswood  screens  can  be  arranged  in  any 
number  of  different  curves — either  in  large  bows  or  ripples 
small  enough  to  resemble  the  folds  of  drapes.  These  screens 
can  also  be  hung  with  their  slats  running  horizontally  or 
draped  over  tables,  risers,  and  steps.  (See  Page  622.) 

Although  the  director-designer  is  welcome  to  duplicate 
or  adapt  these  suggestions  on  his  own  stage,  he  should  not 
allow  them  to  dull  his  ingenuity  or  keep  him  from  seeing 
the  scenic  possibilities  in  other  materials  that  may  already 
be  at  hand.  Successful  settings  have  been  made  by  drawing 
on  a  classroom  blackboard  in  colored  chalks  or  by  hanging 
panels  on  stepladders  or  on  rolling  blackboards.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
many  creditable  performances  are  being  given  these  days 
with  no  backgrounds  at  all. 


A  GUIDE  FOR  ACQUIRING  SCENIC  EQUIPMENT 

IF,  however,  a  play-producing  group  has  de- 
cided to  acquire  a  small  amount  of  scenic  equipment,  it 
might  well  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Manufacture    or    obtain    pieces    which    can — with 
little    alteration — be    used    over    and    over    again    to 
accomplish  a  wide  variety  of  purposes. 

(2)  The  more  neutral  these  pieces  are,  the  more  adapt- 
able they  will  be.    For  simplicity,  at  least,  the  large 
elements  ought  to  be  kept  neutral,  and  the  "character" 
of  the  setting  put  into  accessory  details  which  can 
easily  be  attached  and  removed. 

(3)  Work    out   a   modular    system   of   basic   "building 
blocks,"  as  it  were,  which  can  be  fitted  together  in  a 
maximum  number  of  combinations — as  can  be   done 
with  contemporary  sectional  furniture,  for  instance. 

(4)  These  basic  units  should  be  devised  to  fold  or  open 
up  flatwise  for  compact  storage. 

(5)  They  must  be  made  strong  to  stand  up  under  man- 
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handling,  and  light  enough  to  move  swiftly  during 
shifts. 

(6)  Complexities    of    lashing    and    bracing    should    be 
avoided  in  favor  of  self-standing  units. 

By  following  these  principles,  any  producing  group  can 
eventually  provide  itself  with  a  set  of  practical  and  simple 
scenery  which  will  be  especially  suitable  for  its  own  par- 
ticular conditions. 

To  use  a  musical  analogy,  we  are  transposing  from  a  too- 
difficult  key  to  one  in  which  we  can  play  successfully.  And 
here,  one  final  caution :  once  the  key  has  been  decided  upon, 
don't  play  off  key!  Be  consistent.  If  the  play  producer  is 
going  to  use  screens,  for  example,  the  audience  will  accept 
them  as  long  as  he  doesn't  try  to  disguise  them  as  flats. 
Don't  be  partly  realistic,  partly  not.  If  that  happens,  the 
audience  will  assume  that  one  is  attempting  realism  and 
failing  at  it. 

By  remaining  faithful  to  his  means,  the  amateur  director- 
designer  may  produce  a  form  different  from  that  of  the 
professional  theatre  but  of  equal  artistic  merit,  just  as  a 
pen  and  ink  drawing  may  be  as  successful  in  its  impact  as 
a  painting  in  full  color.  Moreover,  one's  limitations — if 
rightly  used — can  be  a  distinct  advantage,  analagous  to  those 
few  deft  brush  strokes  with  which  certain  Oriental  artists 
represent  living  things  with  unrivaled  clarity  and  strength, 
and  even  at  times  reveal  in  three  or  four  lines  the  basic 
rhythm  of  all  vital  growth. 


In  summary,  then,  simple  settings  prevent  the  amateur 
from  forgetting  the  expressive  power  provided  by  selection 
and  suggestion.  They  save  him  from  the  error  of  distracting 
backgrounds.  They  ask  him  to  concentrate  upon  a  few 
significant  details,  particularly  those  carefully  chosen  and 
highly  characteristic  properties  which  are  most  closely 
connected  with  human  action  and  human  use.  Thus  the 
setting  becomes  the  servant  of  the  actor,  and  man  stands  out 
in  proper  prominence  as  the  rightful  subject  of  theatrical 
art. 


EXAMPLES  OF  SIMPLIFIED  STAGING 

AS  APPLIED  to  Some  of  the  Plays  in  This 
Collection  and  Illustrating  Some  of  the  Prin- 
ciples Mentioned  in  the  Foregoing  Section 


STAGING  WITH  A  TWO-FOLD  SCREEN 
Illustrated  by  a  Design  for  PROOF  OF  A  MAN 

ONLY  one  two-fold  screen  is  needed.  Other- 
wise, the  design  shows  how  furniture  can  be  used  to  define 
the  planes  of  the  walls.  The  window  is  denoted  by  stretched 
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tapes  and  by  the  little  touch  of  plants  on  the  bookcase  which 
serves  as  the  bottom  of  the  window. 

Designwise,  note  how  the  elements  step  up  toward  a  cli- 
max at  the  door  Upstage  Center.  Also  note  how  the  lamps 
are  positioned  to  assist  this  ascendancy.  Study  the  function 
of  the  other  small  properties:  the  wastebasket  which  fills 
the  open  space  under  the  desk  and  settles  it  down  to  the 
floor,  the  cushions  which  break  up  the  monotonous  back  of 
the  sofa  and — through  contrast  with  it — emphasize  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage. 


PYLONS  TO  MAKE  A  SET 

Illustrated  by  a  Design  for  STEPS  FROM  BEYOND 

HERE  we  see  how  four  pylons  of  the  type 
used  at  Television  Station  WTTW  can  be  used  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  stage  setting,  in  this  case  for  STEPS  FROM 
BEYOND.  Three  of  the  pylons  at  Stage  Right  make  the 
window.  The  fourth,  at  Stage  Left,  has  its  flaps  opened 
up.  Note  how  the  three-dimensional  character  of  these 
pylons  gives  an  alternation  of  solids  and  spaces  which 
harmonize  with  the  volumes  of  the  actors'  bodies  moving 
through  space.  The  three-dimensional  effect  is  further  en- 
forced by  setting  the  scene  at  an  angle  so  that  every  object 
presents  two  planes  to  view. 

The  walls  are  incomplete.  Between  the  pylons  looms  the 
blackness  of  unlighted  drapes,  suggesting  the  threat  and 
mystery  of  the  "beyond."  We  do  not  have  to  fill  in  a  wall 
to  indicate  its  presence.  A  wall  may  be  suggested  by  frag- 
mentary elements  running  along  the  plane  which  it  would 
take  if  the  wall  were  actually  there.  Note  how  this  has  been 
done  with  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  picture  over  it,  and  the 
beam  with  its  diagonal  brace.  Observe  also  how  this  beam 
ties  the  separated  pylons  together  into  one  visual  unit.  A 
similar  purpose  is  served  by  the  flat  on  its  side,  upstage  in 
the  sketches  for  MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA.  (See 
Pages  628  and  629.) 


EXAMPLES  OF  SIMPLE  STAGING 
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We  can  project  the  feeling  that  a  wall  continues  beyond 
the  place  where  we  have  cut  it  off.  Thus  the  logs  Down  Left 
initiate  the  movement  of  an  imaginary  downstage  wall 
parallel  with  the  fireplace,  giving  a  feeling  that  the  room 
is  actually  four-sided.  Benches  and  other  objects  placed 
downstage  may  be  used  to  obtain  this  effect,  and  they  are 
often  used  in  arena  staging  to  suggest  the  imaginary  planes 
that  bound  the  acting  area.  Another  example  of  projection 
in  the  present  setting  is  the  stair  rail  which  rises  diagonally 
offstage  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  much  higher  stair- 
case than  the  three  steps  actually  used. 


"STEPS  FROM  BEYOND9 


Using  Pylons 


The  downstage  corners  of  the  setting  illustrate  two  other 
devices  for  simplification:  First,  there  is  neither  door  flat 
nor  door  frame  for  the  outside  door,  which  is  simply  swung 
between  the  pylon  and  the  tormentor.  Second,  the  fireplace 
has  been  canted  offstage  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  from 
it  becomes  effective;  but  its  source  cannot  be  seen. 
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MULTIPLE  SCENES  ON  A  SMALL  STAGE 

MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA  calls  for 
a  quick  succession  of  four  scenes:  (1)  the  living  room, 
(2)  the  hospital,  (3)  the  church,  and  (4)  the  hospital  again. 
The  scenic  visualization  included  with  the  text  of  the  play 
shows  these  locales  set  simultaneously,  which  may  be  done 
easily  on  a  larger  stage.  But  what  if  our  stage  is  only 
eighteen  feet  wide  and  eleven  feet  deep? 

The  accompanying  sketches  and  the  floor  plan  show  one 
way  in  which  this  play  can  be  staged  effectively  with  a 
minimum  of  shifting  and  still  leave  room  for  each  scene  to 
spread  across  a  generous  portion  of  the  stage. 


"MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA" for  a  Small  Stage 

Near  the  center,  Pylon  C  is  pegged  to  the  floor  as  a  pivot 
on  which  to  swing  a  double-faced  two-fold  from  one  side  of 
the  stage  to  the  other.  Comprising  the  two-fold,  Screen  A 
is  fastened  to  Screen  B  with  double-acting  hinges;  and 
Screen  B  is  fastened  to  Pylon  C,  also  with  reversible  hinges. 
Screen  B  contains  a  Gothic  arch  covered  with  scrim  and 
masked  on  one  side  by  a  roller  shade  which  can  be  rolled 
all  the  way  to  the  top  when  not  in  use ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  masked  by  a  Venetian  blind  which  can  be  taken  down 
quickly. 


"MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA' 


for  a  Small  Stage 


Scene  1 :  Living  Room 


Scene  2:  Hospital  (Also  Scene  4) 


Scene  3:  Church 
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Fastened  to  Screen  B  on  the  roller  shade  side  are  Pedestal 
F  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  Window  Seat  D,  into  the  rear 
top  of  which  are  recessed  lamps  for  lighting  the  Madonna 
when  she  appears  behind  the  scrim  of  the  Gothic  arch.  Both 
F  and  D  are  mounted  on  casters.  Also  mounted  on  casters 
and  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  Screen  B,  is  Manger 
E,  which  is  masked  over  by  a  quickly  removable  window 
seat  during  the  living  room  scene.  H  is  a  twelve-foot  flat 
on  its  side.  G  is  a  screen,  six  feet  wide  and  carrying  a  pic- 
ture during  the  living  room  scene.  This  picture  is  removed 
for  the  church  pageant,  thus  converting  the  screen  from  an 
interior  to  an  exterior  wall. 

For  Scene  1  of  MIRACLE  OF  THE  MADONNA,  the 
two-fold  is  on  Stage  Right,  masking  the  hospital  furniture: 
Screen  K,  Chair  I,  and  Wheel  Chair  J.  At  Stage  Left,  we 
see  the  living  room  furniture,  consisting  of  Table  L  and 
Armchair  M.  The  picture  on  Screen  G,  Venetian  blind  on 
Screen  B,  and  Window  Seat  D  (masking  for  the  manger) 
are  in  place. 

To  shift  to  the  hospital  for  Scene  2,  the  two-fold  is 
swung  over  to  Stage  Left,  thereby  masking  L,  M,  and  G, 
which  can  be  removed  along  with  the  Venetian  blind  and 
manger  masking — either  during  the  shift  or  quietly  during 
the  progress  of  Scene  2.  Furniture  for  Scene  2  is  already 
in  place,  except  for  Wheel  Chair  J,  which  can  be  rolled 
downstage  by  its  occupant  if  necessary  to  improve  the 
sight  lines. 

To  shift  to  the  church  for  Scene  3,  the  roller  shade  is 
raised  and  the  two-fold  swung  back  to  Stage  Right,  re- 
vealing the  manger  and  Gothic  arch.  The  lights  in  Window 
Seat  D  are  kept  down  until  they  are  needed  to  reveal  the 
Madonna,  as  she  stands  behind  the  scrim.  Other  lighting 
changes  are  suggested  by  the  sketches. 

For  Scene  4,  the  shift  back  to  the  hospital  is  self-evident. 
During  this  last  scene,  Wheel  Chair  J  may  again  be  rolled 
down  toward  Center  for  more  audience  contact  and  maxi- 
mum emphasis  on  the  central  character.  All  changes  can 
be  made  quickly  if  each  task  is  carefully  assigned,  planned, 
and  rehearsed ;  and  if  each  actor — doubling  as  a  stagehand — 
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moves  quickly  to  his  assigned  task  as  soon  as  a  scene  is 
finished. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  in 
this  design :  It  is  an  example  of  a  fragmentary  setting,  sug- 
gesting the  locale  with  a  few  essential  elements  and  using 
stage  drapes  to  do  the  rest.  For  economy  of  shifting  and 
construction,  several  pieces  are  made  to  perform  multiple 
functions,  since  they  can  be  altered  quickly  by  removable 
masking  devices. 


APPEARANCES  AND  DISAPPEARANCES 
The  Major  Problem  of  THE  LEPRECHAUN 

EVERY  GROUP  producing  plays  with  any 
degree  of  regularity  should  own  a  piece  of  scrim.  This 
ancient  theatrical  material  is  still  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  a  misty  atmosphere  or  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  visionary  and  supernatural  scenes  and 
characters.  Without  it,  the  group  may  not  do  its  best  with 
such  spellbinding  fantasies  as  THE  LEPRECHAUN.  A 
drop  of  scrim  about  seven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high 
should  serve  for  most  purposes  and  will  certainly  suffice  for 
the  simplified  setting  of  the  play,  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  sketches. 

In  order  to  suit  this  play  to  a  small  stage  and  to  economize 
by  eliminating  needless  construction,  I  have  conceived  of 
the  disappearances  as  occurring  through  the  fireplace  wall— 
a  wall  which  rises  with  no  overhanging  flue,  a  characteristic 
not  uncommon  in  primitive  cottages  where  smoke  escaped 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  vertical  line  of  the  pylon, 
the  crane  and  kettle,  and  the  red  firelight  should  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  hearth. 

In  this  design,  there  is  not  an  element  without  a  definite 
function.  The  purposes  of  the  furniture  are  apparent.  All 
other  pieces  serve  the  lighting,  which  is  so  important  in  a 
play  of  this  kind. 
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Light  for  the  room  is  supposed  to  come  from  two  sources: 
red  light  from  the  hearth,  amber  light  from  a  lantern  which 
I  have  placed  Downstage  Center.  Both  of  these  sources  are 
by  nature  so  weak  that  they  will  need  reinforcement  from 
other  stage  lights.  Since  both  sources  are  close  to  the  floor, 


(Enter). 


..Platform 


Light  from  fireplace  and  lant- 
ern—  used  for  body  of  play* 


Thumbnail  Sketches  to  Sug- 
gest a  Simple  Treatment  of 
"THE  LEPRECHAUN" 

LOCATION   OF  PRINCIPAL 
LIGHT  SOURCES: 

1.  In    pylon,    to    light    behind 
scrim. 

2.  Behind    hearth    coping,    for 
firelight. 

3.  In  box  Down  Center,  to  re- 
inforce lantern  light. 


Light  from  behind  scrim  alone 
—  when  leprechaun  vanishes. 


Light  from  fireplace  alone 
—  used  for  final  tableau. 


any  reinforcing  light  from  overhead  battens  will  come  from 
a  wrong  angle.  In  front  of  the  hearth,  therefore,  I  have  in- 
dicated a  simple  coping  just  high  enough  to  mask  a  red  strip- 
light  or  floodlight  which  can  simulate  the  fire.  And  I  have 
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set  the  lantern  on  a  box  which  is  open  on  the  upstage  side 
and  in  which  may  be  concealed  an  amber  floodlight  to  rein- 
force the  lantern  light. 

Both  of  these  sources  of  illumination  are  so  located  that 
their  rays  will  not  penetrate  the  area  immediately  behind 
the  scrim,  for  this  would  make  the  scrim  transparent  when 
it  is  not  intended  to  be.  It  is  the  nature  of  scrim  to  become 
transparent  when  all  the  light  falls  on  objects  and  persons 
upstage  of  it,  and  no  light  falls  on  its  downstage  surface. 
Contrariwise,  it  becomes  opaque  when  all  light  falls  down- 
stage of  it,  and  none  spills  around  its  edges  into  areas  be- 
hind it.  Some  of  the  green  light  for  illuminating  the  lepre- 
chauns when  they  are  behind  the  scrim  can  come  from  a 
source  inside  the  pylon.  More  can  come,  if  necessary,  from 
the  floor  directly  behind  the  fireplace. 

If  only  three  electrical  circuits  are  used — one  for  the  lan- 
tern and  its  reinforcement,  the  second  for  the  fire,  and  the 
third  for  the  green  light — it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the 
producing  group  lacking  a  dimmer  board  to  borrow  or  rent 
a  rheostat  for  each  circuit.  Since  dimming  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  effect,  it  should  be  a  primary  consideration.  When 
Egan,  still  downstage,  is  about  to  leave,  the  green  light 
should  come  up  as  the  red  and  amber  lights  dim  out.  This 
will  render  the  hearth  wall  transparent ;  and  Egan,  when  he 
moves  behind  it  and  preferably  mounts  an  elevation,  will 
appear  clearly  above  the  heads  of  Katy  and  Shawn  as  they 
stand  fixed  to  the  floor  downstage  of  the  hearth.  To  make 
Egan  disappear,  the  green  light  is  dimmed  out  and  the  red 
brought  up.  This  will  silhouette  the  couple  as  they  reach 
beseechingly  while  the  curtains  close. 

A  "MIRROR11  FOR  A  TRAGEDY 

As  Exemplified  in  a  Design  for  INFANTA 

IN  this  simplified  scenic  design  for  the  IN- 
FANTA, the  mirror  is  suggested  by  a  top  and  a  bottom  only, 
so  that  the  frame  does  not  interfere  with  audience  vision. 
When  the  dwarf  sees  himself  "in  the  mirror,"  he  stands  be- 
hind the  frame ;  and  a  light  beneath  it  is  turned  on  to  accent 
his  grotesqueness.  Varicolored  paper  streamers,  through 
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Crepe  Paper  Streamers 


"INFANTA1'     Floor  Plan 

which  actors  enter  the  playing  area,  suggest  a  prison  for 
the  princess. 

Actual  construction  of  the  INFANTA  design  would  re- 
quire that  the  two  pieces  of  the  mirror  frame  be  cut  from 
4'  x  8'  sheets  of  wallboard  with  a  keyhole  saw  or  the  more 
speedy  sabre  saw  if  one  is  available.  The  top  section  of  the 
frame  is  hung  from  a  batten ;  the  bottom  piece  is  held  erect 
with  small  scene  jacks.  The  crepe  paper  streamers  are  hung 
from  another  batten.  The  benches  are  simply  constructed 
from  boxes  and  painted  in  style  with  the  mirror. 
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"SUNSTROKE" 


SIMPLIFYING  BY  SHIFTING  ENTRANCES 

As  Shown  in  a  Design  for  SUNSTROKE 

THE  EXTERIOR  aspect  of  this  setting  is 
denoted  by  trellises.  The  door  and  window  are  adjacent  in 
order  to  eliminate  flats  which  would  be  needed  to  fit  between 
the  door  and  window  if  they  were  to  be  separated.  Possible 
monotony  of  the  drape  background  is  broken  by  crepe  paper 
streamers. 
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"HOUR  OF  HONOR1* 


A  FRAGMENTARY  SETTING  AGAINST  BLACK  DRAPES 

Illustrated  by  a  Design  for  HOUR  OF  HONOR 

BY  the  time  the  father  begins  his  "confes- 
sion/* the  lights  have  dimmed  except  for  (1)  the  overhead 
lamp,  the  rays  of  which  drop  harshly  down  upon  him  and 
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suggest  a  kind  of  "fifth  degree" ;  and  (2)  the  spotlight  which 
projects  the  shadows  from  the  bars  of  the  fire  escape  onto 
the  walls  behind  the  man. 

The  only  construction  required  here  is  the  window  and 
the  fire-escape  unit,  which  is  not  large  and  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive. The  rails  of  the  fire  escape  are  1"  x  1"  lumber, 
painted  black. 


STAGING  WITHOUT  A  STAGE 

A  Gymnasium  Setting  for  SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT 


DRAMATIC  PRODUCTION  need  not  be 
impeded  by  lack  of  a  stage.  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  this 
fact  in  the  accompanying  design  for  SPEED,  BONNIE 
BOAT  as  it  might  be  planned  for  a  school  gymnasium. 

Some  of  the  new  schools  in  my  community,  being  with- 
out an  auditorium,  hold  their  assemblies  in  one  end  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  students  sit  on  bleachers  which  face  a 
partition  of  folding  wooden  panels  used  to  divide  the  room. 
The  seating  arrangement  for  an  audience  spreads  so  wide 
that  stage  settings  must  be  opened  up  generously  to  insure 
good  sight  lines.  There  is  no  soft  wood  floor  in  which  to 
secure  and  brace  scenery.  There  are  no  flies,  no  wings  in 
which  the  actors  can  wait.  The  potential  playing  area  may 
be  so  vast  as  to  require  a  great  many  flats  to  back  the  action. 

The  suggested  solution  illustrated  here  requires  only  two 
two-fold  screens,  one  window,  one  single  screen,  and  one  set 
of  bar  shelves  (which  may  be  borrowed  bookshelves,  of 
course).  The  rest  is  necessary  furniture:  tables,  chairs,  bar, 
and  bar  stools.  There  are  no  practicable  doors;  these  are 
presumed  to  be  offstage  at  either  side  of  the  Upstage  Center 
entrance.  Location  of  all  entrances  and  exits  Up  Center 
also  makes  them  easy  to  see  from  all  seats  in  the  gymnasium. 
Notice  too  that,  for  purposes  of  visibility,  the  side  screens 
have  been  splayed  and  the  furniture  projected  downstage 
beyond  them  so  that  there  are  no  walls  to  block  the  view. 
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''SPEED,  BONNIE  BOAT" 


1  for  a  Gymnasium  Production 


Gymnasium  Wall 


Gymnasium  Wall 
Waiting 


To  assist  the  director  in  blocking  out  the  action  of  the 
play  in  terms  of  this  gymnasium  setting,  I  have  lettered  and 
numbered  the  furniture,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
following  basic  character  positions: 

1 — Mrs.  Harkness 

2 — Mr.  Harkness 

3_Nellie 

4 — Calista;  when  she  sits  and  weeps 

a — Mr.  Donaldson 

b — Peter;  when  Calista  is  in  Chair  4 

c — Peter;  previous  to  Position  b  and  thereafter 

Assuming  the  director  has  tentatively  accepted  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  setting,  he  will  then  proceed  to  test  it  by 
seeing  whether  it  allows  the  characters  to  move  and  relate 
to  each  other  as  required  by  the  action  of  the  play.  This  is 
what  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  series  of  three  rough 
sketches  which  pertain  primarily  to  Donaldson's  second  en- 
trance and  the  events  immediately  thereafter. 
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From  these  tests,  it  became  apparent  that  Donaldson's 
stool  seems  to  be  in  a  fairly  workable  position.  It  is  the 
seat  farthest  upstage.  It  is  focused  by  the  pointing  hori- 


Donaldson's  second  entrance: 
Donaldson 


(Page  195; 


Calista  moves  up  to  Donaldson,  and  Harkness  crosses 

to  him. 


Nellie  moves  over  to  Donaldson — Calista  on  the  other 

side  of  him. 

^  y*-\  ^ 

/v^ 


(Pages  197,  I98J 
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zontal  of  the  coat  rack,  the  receding  diagonal  of  the  bar,  and 
by  the  way  Hamish  and  Peter  turn  upstage  to  face  it.  It  is 
in  the  center  of  the  gap  of  the  upstage  entrance.  There  is 
space  on  either  side  and  in  back  of  it  to  allow  for  the  char- 
acters to  come  up  to  Donaldson  and  try  to  persuade  him. 

In  this  or  some  similar  way,  the  director  should  test  put 
all  the  other  furniture  positions.  For  example:  Is  Nellie's 
chair  where  she  can  see  out  the  window?  converse  intimately 
with  the  Harknesses?  move  readily  to  console  Calista  or 
approach  Donaldson?  When  Calista  is  in  Chair  4,  is  Peter 
in  a  good  position  for  pointing  up  Nellie's  accusing  glance 
at  him,  as  indicated  on  Page  193?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  to  which  the  setting  must  provide  satisfactory 
answers  before  it  can  be  called  a  satisfactory  design. 


DESIGNING  FOR  THE  DRAPED  STAGE 

Illustrated  by  a  Period  Setting  for  LAWYER  LINCOLN 

THE  DIRECTOR-DESIGNER  has  previ- 
ously been  advised  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  furniture 
and  properties  used  by  the  actors  than  to  the  walls  of  the 
setting,  which  are  of  less  importance  to  the  dramatic  action. 
The  accompanying  design  for  LAWYER  LINCOLN 
illustrates  this  principle.  Let  us  assume  that  neighbors' 
houses  (including  attics)  have  been  searched  for  character- 
istic Victorian  settees,  lamps,  and  pictures  and  that  only  a 
suitable  background  remains  to  be  created.  A  study  of  the 
design  will  reveal  that  all  that  is  required  for  the  walls— 
in  addition  to  the  drapes  or  cyclorama  curtains  with  which 
it  is  assumed  that  the  stage  is  already  equipped — are  four 
pylons  of  the  type  used  at  Television  Station  WTTW. 
(See  Pages  620  and  621.) 

USING  WHAT  IS  ALREADY  AVAILABLE 

I  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  stage  to  be  used 
already  has  the  necessary  drapes — two  sets  of  tabs  and  one 
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traveler — and  then  designed  a  setting  to  make  fullest  use 
of  these  circumstances. 

This,  then,  is  an  example  of  a  drape  setting.  Unlike  cer- 
tain settings  of  this  type,  however,  in  which  the  fitting  of 
doors  and  windows  into  openings  between  drapes  gives  a 
rather  unnatural  effect,  this  design  tries  to  make  the  drapes 
belong  naturally  to  the  environment.  Chief  example  of  this 
is  the  tableaued  curtain,  which  has  been  draped  over  the 
window  and  entrance  to  the  hall  in  much  the  same  way  as 
actual  interior  curtains  might  have  been  employed  by  nine- 
teenth century  taste. 

The  screen  at  stage  right  of  the  window  functions  to  mask 
the  space  where  the  tableaued  drapes  do  not  extend  to  the 
floor.  For  the  purposes  of  the  action,  the  two-step  riser  and 
parallel  platform  at  Left  are  not  necessary.  Nor  is  the  arch, 
but  it  does  have  a  purpose.  Besides  framing  the  hall  and 
being  characteristic  of  the  period,  its  chief  purpose  is  to 
form  a  bridge  between  the  two  pylons  and  thus  help  to 
"tie  the  set  together."  This  is  a  function  of  picture  com- 
position. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  PICTURE  COMPOSITION 

No  matter  how  simple  the  setting,  we  should  know  some- 
thing about  composing  it — about  putting  the  pieces  together 
so  they  will  be  most  meaningful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

One  purpose  of  composition  is  to  let  the  setting  be 
readily  apprehended  as  a  whole.  The  arch  greatly 
strengthens  the  pictorial  composition  by  leading  the  eye 
from  one  pylon  to  the  other,  thus  tying  them  together  into 
one  visual  experience.  This  visual  interlacing  can  also  be 
furthered  by  distributing  across  the  stage  picture  elements 
having  the  same  or  similar  level.  Thus,  in  the  illustration  of 
the  setting  for  LAWYER  LINCOLN,  the  common  levels 
of  the  table  tops  and  chair  seats  sweep  the  eye  all  the  way 
across  the  whole  picture,  thereby  helping  us  to  read  it  as 
a  whole. 

Grouping  as  a  Compositional  Device 

For  this  purpose  also,  the  furniture  has  been  grouped 
instead  of  being  placed  about  at  random.  At  Center,  the 
table,  two  chairs,  and  bench  make  up  one  group.  At  our 
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right,  the  two  chairs,  table,  lamp,  and  picture  above  it  make 
up  another  group.  At  our  left,  yet  another  group  is  made  up 
by  the  settee,  the  picture  above  it,  the  small  round  table, 
and  the  lamp.  Grouping  is  a  compositional  device  for  re- 
lating things  into  an  understandable  whole. 


DRAPES  (Tableaued) 


Door 


Hall  Tree 


ARCH  (Optional) 


—  •  «-. 

PARALLEL 
PLATFORM 

(Optional) 

"LAWYER  LINCOLN" for  a  Draped  Stage  (Floor  Plan) 


We  find  the  same  principle  in  any  form  of  communication. 
For  instance,  sentences  are  grouped  to  make  a  paragraph, 
and  paragraphs  to  make  a  chapter.  The  "chapter"  in  our 
design  is,  of  course,  the  whole  setting.  A  study  of  the 
setting  picture  will  reveal  how  the  three  groups  of  furni- 
ture have  been  "tied  together"  into  a  still  larger  unity. 
Starting  at  the  left,  observe  how  one's  eye  moves  up  from 
the  lamp,  to  the  picture  above  the  settee,  thence  to  the  top 
of  the  screen  near  the  window,  and  then  arcs  up  and  across 
the  whole  center  area,  following  the  line  of  the  tableaued 
drape  and  finally  descending  again  to  the  grouping  at  the 
right. 
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Now  we  may  begin  to  realize  that  even  the  framed  pictures 
on  the  pylons  have  been  put  where  they  are  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  eye.  For  example,  the  pictures  Up  Center 
—being  higher  than  those  at  the  sides— lead  our  eyes  in  the 
arching  path  just  mentioned ;  but,  by  providing  a  sufficiently 
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strong  counterbalancing  attraction,  they  also  keep  our  eyes 
from  being  so  attracted  to  the  peak  of  the  tableaued  cur- 
tains that  our  gaze  is  tempted  to  move  upward  and  out  of 
the  picture  instead  of  continuing  to  arc  across  it. 

"Arc"  is  a  good  word  to  describe  the  eye  movement  we 
have  just  traced.  Notice  how  this  arc  has  been  repeated  in 
other  elements  of  the  setting:  the  bows  of  the  tableaued 
drape,  the  arch  to  the  front  hall,  the  oval  picture  frames 
and  chair  backs,  the  side  rugs,  and — in  the  floor  plan — 
even  the  elliptical  disposition  of  the  furniture.  Another 
principal  shape  that  is  repeated  throughout  the  design  is 
the  rectangle,  noticeable  in  the  pylons,  window,  steps,  cen- 
tral bench,  table,  and  rug.  This  repetition  of  one  or  two 
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dominant  shapes  throughout  the  scene  is  another  unifying 
device. 

For  the  sake  of  unifying  a  design,  we  also  distribute  re- 
lated colors  throughout  the  setting.  For  example,  the  dark 
color  of  the  chair  seat  against  the  steps  might  be  repeated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  in  the  settee  pillow,  and  re- 
peated in  a  different  shade  (probably  lighter  and  less 
brilliant)  in  the  center  tablecloth.  Such  variations  add 
interest.  Similarly,  the  rectangles  and  ovals  have  been  re- 
peated in  different  sizes  and  directions;  and  the  play  of 
curve  against  straight  line  gives  the  composition  some 
"life." 

Keeping  the  Eye  within  the  Design 

Another  objective  of  picture  composition  is  to  keep  the 
eye  within  the  design.  This  has  already  been  illustrated  by 
the  function  of  the  framed  pictures  Upstage  Center.  We 
do  not  want  any  strong  attractions  at  the  sides  of  the  frame 
to  lead  the  attention  off  stage  or  to  keep  it  focused  on  the 
sidelines.  One  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  mass  up  the  in- 
terest-getting factors  in  the  center  and  taper  them  off  at 
the  sides.  Toward  the  center  go  the  brightest  light,  the 
strongest  contrasts,  the  tallest  elements,  the  largest  masses 
of  bright  color,  or  anything  else  that  will  produce  "a  center 
of  interest"  by  attracting  the  greatest  attention.  Of  course, 
the  composition  of  a  stage  picture  is  incomplete  without  the 
actors.  They  are  the  real  center  of  interest.  Therefore,  a 
well-designed  setting  should  not  climax  so  strongly  by  itself 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  actors  to  cap  the 
climax. 

Effecting  a  Balance 

Keeping  the  eye  within  the  picture  is  also  accomplished 
by  balance.  The  various  interest  factors  of  the  setting 
should  be  distributed  so  that  they  balance  around  the  center 
of  the  stage,  just  as  children  on  a  seesaw  balance  around  its 
fulcrum.  To  balance  two  children  of  unequal  weight,  we 
move  the  heavier  one  nearer  the  center,  and  the  smaller  one 
farther  away  from  it.  Similarly  in  pictures,  to  balance  two 
colors  of  unequal  brilliance,  we  place  the  brighter  color 
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nearer  the  center,  and  the  duller  one  farther  away.  This 
is  true  if  both  colors  occupy  equal  areas ;  otherwise,  a  large 
area  of  dull  color  may  balance  a  smaller  area  of  bright  color. 
To  handle  balance  successfully,  we  must  be  able  to  evaluate 
sensitively  the  degree  of  interest  evoked  by  each  element 
of  the  composition. 

Balance  in  the  LAWYER  LINCOLN  setting  is  primarily 
symmetrical.  This  means  that  similar  elements  have  been 
located  on  opposite  sides  of  center  and  at  equal  distances 
from  it,  as  though  one  side  were  the  mirrored  image  of 
the  other.  However,  if  everything  were  mirrored  exactly, 
the  effect  would  be  too  formal.  Therefore,  enough  differ- 
ences have  been  introduced  to  remove  the  stiffness. 

Since  the  setting  of  a  play  is  an  actual  three-dimensional 
area,  there  are  balances  in  depth  as  well  as  in  width  across 
the  picture  frame.  Reading  diagonally  across  the  floor,  the 
window  and  screen  Up  Right  are  balanced  by  the  furniture 
group  Down  Left;  and  the  furniture  group  Down  Right  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  area  of  the  arch  Up  Left.  Reading 
straight  upstage  and  downstage,  the  oval  frames  Up  Center 
are  balanced  Down  Center  by  the  fire  grate,  andirons,  and 
coal  hod. 

Behind  the  fire  grate  is  a  floodlight,  with  a  revolving 
mask  in  front  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  suffusing  the  room 
with  a  flickering,  cheerful  firelight.  The  location  of  this 
grate  downstage,  without  a  surrounding  fireplace,  is  a  con- 
vention with  which  some  play-producing  groups  might  like 
to  experiment.  By  occupying  a  position  along  the  "fourth 
wall"  (the  wall  which  would  be  there  if  the  audience  did 
not  have  to  see  through  it),  the  grate  gives  a  somewhat 
enclosed  feeling  similar  to  that  of  an  actual  room.  Com- 
positionwise,  it  establishes  a  foreground  plane  in  relation 
to  which  the  depth  of  the  rest  of  the  setting  can  be  measured. 
A  similar  purpose  is  served  by  the  tree  branches  which  some 
photographers  include  in  the  foreground  of  their  land- 
scapes. 

Finally,  the  grate  helps  to  settle  the  setting  to  the  floor. 
Balance  in  the  vertical  plane  does  not  operate  the  same  as 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  Our  experience  with  gravity  de- 
mands that  pictures  be  weighted  toward  the  bottom.  This 
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is  particularly  necessary  in  stage  settings,  where— because 
of  our  worm's-eye  view  from  the  sunken  auditorium — the 
furniture  seems  to  take  flight  on  spindly  legs  instead  of 
settling  to  the  floor  as  it  does  in  our  homes,  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  looking  down  upon  it.  This  soaring  tendency 
can  be  countered,  as  in  the  LAWYER  LINCOLN  setting, 
by  using  objects  that  come  down  to  the  floor,  such  as  the 
grate,  the  hassock,  the  low-draped  tables,  and  the  rugs. 


EVOLVING  A  SETTING  FROM  AN  ABSTRACTION 

Demonstrated  in  a  Design  for  THE  WALL 

THE  accompanying  sketch  suggests  that 
settings  for  certain  plays,  such  as  THE  WALL,  can  be  done 
in  a  manner  other  than  realistic.  The  style  shown  here  is  a 
frankly  theatrical  "construction,"  a  sort  of  abstract  form 
derived  partly  from  modern  sculpture  and  partly  from  the 
designer's  reactions  to  Goya's  series  of  prints  on  the  Horrors 
of  War. 

The  sharp-pointed  triangles  are  used  to  provoke  a  feeling 
of  spying,  stabbing,  shooting,  and  jagged  nervousness.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  construction  at  Stage  Center  symbolizes 
mounting  courage  and  suggests  that  this  is  a  high  vantage 
point  from  which  the  harbor  may  be  watched.  The  open 
triangles  that  puncture  the  wall  are  meant  to  suggest  the 
destruction  one  sees  in  bombed-out  areas. 

Since  a  hilltop  or  rocks  or  even  the  masonry  of  an  old 
wall  cannot  be  convincingly  reproduced  without  consider- 
able artistry,  there  are  definite  advantages  in  using  a  frankly 
theatrical  construction  that  will  be  accepted  in  terms  of  art 
rather  than  actuality.  Special  carpentry  would  be  needed, 
of  course ;  but  the  carpentry  of  these  abstract  forms  is  fully 
as  easy  as  that  required  for  an  illusionistic  setting. 


An  Abstract  Design 

for 
"THE  WALL" 
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HOW  A  DESIGN  IS  DEVELOPED 

Illustrated  by  Tentative  Notions  for  THE  WHITE  DOVE 

DESIGNS  develop  in  different  ways.  They 
start,  however,  by  the  designer's  knowing  and  feeling  what 
the  playwright  is  trying  to  say.  The  next  step  is  to  see 
how  the  author's  idea  can  be  told  in  pictures,  made  by  re- 
lationships between  the  actors  themselves  and  the  elements 
of  the  setting.  The  designer  tries  for  an  expression  that  is 
most  direct  in  its  effect  and  most  economical  in  its  means. 

THE  WHITE  DOVE  seems  to  say,  in  essence,  that  men 
are  justified  in  dying  for  whatever  they  regard  as  their 
destinies,  even  if  this  fulfillment  sometimes  seems  futile 
and  tragic  to  those  who  love  them.  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
play,  Juan  faces  his  big  opportunity.  In  the  final  phase, 
Maria  realizes  over  his  dead  body  that,  in  dying  as  Juan 
did,  his  spirit  found  a  soaring  release.  In  shorter  terms — 
the  first  phase:  expectation;  the  second  phase:  death  and 
justification. 

Of  the  accompanying  sketches,  Concept  One  explores 
how  we  might  express  these  ideas  in  a  simple  screen  setting. 
Since  a  poster  for  the  bullfight  was  mentioned,  I  tried 
placing  this  element  above  the  cot,  where  the  cape  might 
seem  to  swirl  excitingly  in  the  first  phase,  but  in  the  second 
phase  might  seem — through  irony — to  hover  over  the  dead 
Juan  like  a  shroud.  At  least,  by  relating  cot  and  poster, 
we  could  contrast  ironically  the  corpse  with  the  hero  he 
wanted  to  be.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  play,  light  from  the 
unseen  window  behind  the  screen  at  Stage  Right  fills  the 
room;  in  the  second  phase,  the  light  throws  a  shadow  of 
the  window's  cross-shaped  muntins  across  the  poster  and 
tries  to  give  a  radiant  effect  to  the  mourning  tableau  through 
contrast  with  the  darkened  forestage. 

Concept  Two  explores  what  can  be  done  to  express  the 
idea  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  light  as  projected  onto  a 
single  drop  or  stage  wall  flanked  by  two  wings.  In  the 
first  phase  of  THE  WHITE  DOVE,  the  light  pattern  is 
expanding  in  order  to  symbolize  the  glories  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  bull  ring  which  the  "window"  presumably 


THE  WHITE  DOVE" with  Strategically  Placed  Screens 


CONCEPT  ONE  (First  Phase  of  Play) 


CONCEPT  ONE  (Later  Phases  of  Pla> 
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faces.  In  the  final  phase,  the  light's  descending  line  points 
strongly  to  the  mourning  tableau  and  reinforces  the  notion 
that  the  hero  has  fallen.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  however, 


"THE  WHITE  DOVE' 


Showing  Reliance  on  Light 


CONCEPT  TWO  (First  Phase  of  Play) 


CONCEPT  TWO  (Closing  Phase  of  Play) 
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Maria  might — by  moving  toward  the  window  and  gazing 
upward — reverse  the  diagonal  into  an  ascending  line  and 
lead  our  thoughts  to  those  heavens  where  Juan's  spirit  is 
soaring  like  the  white  dove. 

Both  concepts  are  tentative  and  exploratory,  intended 
merely  to  show  the  reader  how  he  also  might  start  toward 
working  out  his  own  design.  I  hope  they  demonstrate, 
however,  that  simple  settings  can  be  effective  if  they  are 
motivated  by  a  dramatic  intent.  These  modest  designs 
contain  all  that  is  needed  to  express  the  play  in  terms  of 
meaningful  environment  for  the  action.  The  good  realistic 
setting  is  built  on  the  same  fundamentals,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  it  is  further  elaborated  in  the  direction  of 
architecture.  To  illustrate  this,  I  have  included  a  more 
realistically  detailed  sketch  of  Concept  One.  Compare  it 
with  the  simpler  rendering  and  decide  whether  the  em- 
bellishments pay  off  in  proportion  to  the  extra  effort  they 
entail.  One  may  find  that  they  obscure  to  some  extent  the 
fundamental  visual  and  dramatic  relationships  of  the  play. 


"THE  WHITE  DOVE' 


CONCEPT  ONE More  Realistically  Detailed 
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THE  SEEKERS" 


OPENING  PHASE:  In  Front  of  the  Inn 


EVOLVING  A  DESIGN  FROM  DRAMATIC  SYMBOLS 

As  Shown  in  Two  Tentative  Sketches  for  THE  SEEKERS 

THE  SKETCHES  on  these  pages  record  my 
first  visual  reactions  to  this  allegory.  Although  settings 
of  this  nature  require  some  special  construction,  they  are  not 
especially  difficult  or  expensive  to  execute.  The  sketches 
will  not  do  for  actual  production,  however,  because  they 
do  not  solve  the  problem  of  a  quick  scene  shift.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  they  do  illustrate  a  principle  or  two  about  the 
use  of  visual  form  for  supporting  the  dramatic  idea. 

Instead  of  a  realistic  (but  probably  painted)  medieval 
inn,  I  see  possibilities  in  an  abstraction  which  combines  a 
suggestion  of  medieval  half-timbering  with  the  sign  of  an 
inn — a  fat,  round,  and  probably  gilded  sign  depicting  a 
hogshead  or  cask  of  spirits.  The  round  form  would  create 
an  impression  of  radiant,  prosperous,  and  carousing  well- 
being,  reinforced  by  the  confident  upward  thrust  of  its 
supporting  beam  and  by  the  raised  level  which  places  the 
gentlemen  in  a  position  superior  to  the  artisans. 
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'THE  SEEKERS' 


CLOSING  PHASE:  In  the  Forest 


In  the  second  phase  of  the  play,  the  three  principal 
motifs  are  repeated,  but  with  exactly  the  reverse  effect  in 
order  to  achieve  a  mood  of  destruction.  Crossbeams  be- 
come a  carpentered  tree,  denuded  like  a  skeleton,  slanting 
in  decay,  and  grasping  with  talon-like  branches.  The  end 
of  the  hogshead  becomes  a  baleful  moon,  and  the  platform 
becomes  a  mound  of  "earth"  over  and  upon  which  the  gentle- 
men meet  their  destruction. 

Just  as  the  play  itself  dramatizes  a  reversal  of  fortune  for 
the  same  characters,  the  scene  design  effects  a  reversal  of 
the  same  scenic  elements.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  play  and 
the  setting  are  parallel. 


THE  SEEKERS  can  be  staged  effectively  without  such 
niceties.  However,  for  groups  interested  in  a  more  creative 
use  of  the  setting,  these  suggestions  may  well  point  a  direc- 
tion in  which  to  experiment.  The  experiment  should  in- 
clude, of  course,  a  practical  answer  to  the  problem  still 
to  be  solved :  reconciling  the  concept  of  the  design  with  the 
necessity  for  a  quick  shift ! 


"UNTO  THY  DOORS' 
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A  FORMAL  SETTING   FOR  A  CURTAINLESS   STAGE 

Scenic  Illustrations  for  UNTO  THY  DOORS 

THIS  DESIGN  depicts  a  formal  setting  for 
a  curtamless  stage.  With  a  few  changes,  it  may  be  adapt- 
able to  the  interiors  of  certain  churches,  with  the  speaking 
and  singing  choirs  occupying  the  actual  choir  stalls— whe- 
ther these  face  the  congregation  or  run  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  actual  church  walls  would  back  the  scene. 

Principally,  there  are  only  doors  here,  standing  immobile 
against  the  Holy  Family  in  their  search  for  shelter.  The 
house  door  is  braced  against  the  table ;  the  inn  door,  against 
a  bench.  The  temple  doors  conceal  the  manger,  which  is  re- 
vealed by  angels  who — after  swinging  wide  the  panels 

kneel  reverently  at  either  side  of  the  final  tableau. 

The  star  is  optional.  Its  rays  could  be  made  of  metallic 
tinsel  or  golden  paper  streamers.  Bright-colored  costumes 
on  the  principals  will  cause  them  to  stand  out  against  the 
dark  robes  of  the  choirs. 


The  considerations  of  composition  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed here  are,  of  course,  refinements;  and  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  a  play  without  them.  Nevertheless,  an  awareness 
of  these  principles  can  help  to  make  our  scene  design  more 
effective  and  more  pleasing.  If  the  director-designer  con- 
siders himself  too  occupied  or  untutored  to  undertake  them, 
perhaps  he  will  want  to  enlist  the  interest  of  an  art  teacher, 
practicing  artist,  or  an  architect  to  help  him.  Regardless 
of  his  approach  to  the  problem,  however,  he  must  always  re- 
member that  arrangement  of  the  objects  and  elements  should 
be  determined  first  by  the  needs  of  the  action  rather  than 
by  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  In  the  truly  successful  de- 
sign, both  of  these  purposes  are  so  inextricably  combined 
that  neither  robs  the  other  of  its  accomplishment. 


A  STAGE  FLAT:  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS 
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TRIM  MUSLIN 
ROM  OUTER 
EDGE  OF  FRAM£* 


A  SERIES  OF  CYCLORAMA  SETTINGS 


A  CtOTH  CYCLORAMA 
Arranged  as  an  Interior  Background 


A  CLOTH  CYCLORAMA 
Used  as  a  Legs -and -Drop  Background 


A  BACKGROUND  for  the  action  of  a  play  may  be  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  drapes  suspended  from  wooden  or  metal  pipe  battens  in  the 
grid  or  overhead  space  above  the  stage.  A  cloth  or  fabric  background  of 
this  kind  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  cyc/orama  or  "eye."  When  stage  fur- 
niture, columns,  arches,  steps,  platforms,  ramps,  ground  rows,  set  pieces, 
and  similar  scenic  units  are  purposefully  arranged  in  front  of  a  cycle- 
rama,  the  result  is  often  referred  to  as  a  cyc/orama  setting. 

Originally  a  eye  was  an  actual  plaster  dome  resembling  half  of  a  huge 
inverted  bowl  and  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  the  upstage 
portion  of  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  a  sky.  Nowadays,  sky 
eyes  are  usually  made  of  unpointed  canvas  which  is  hung  from  or  stretched 
between  curved  pipe  battens.  Velour,  repp,  monk's  cloth,  and  muslin  are 
some  of  the  typical  materials  used  in  the  making  of  ordinary  drapery 
eyes.  The  top  edge  is  reinforced  with  a  special  webbing  into  which  grom- 
mets  have  been  set  to  accommodate  the  tie  lines. 

Two  useful  arrangements  for  a  cyclorama  background  are  suggested 
in  the  drawings  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
cyclorama  may  be  utilized  in  the  staging  of  the  plays  included  in  this 
book  are  shown  below  and  on  Pages  658  and  659. 


'Lawyer  Lincoln" 
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nour  ot  nonor 


5YCLORAMA  SETTINGS 


Hlfie  Leprechaun" 


"Unto Toy  Doors' 


"Speed,  Bonnie  Boat" 


"Hie  Shoemaker's  Mfe" 


THE  CYCLORAMA  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  basic  equipment  in  many  nonpro^ 
fessional  and  educational  theatres.  Some 
directors  and  designers  seem  to  feel  that 
this  kind  of  background  is  the  most  over- 
used—and abused— adjunct  of  the  amateur 
play-producing  field.  Although  there  may 
be  basis  for  this  criticism,  nevertheless  the 
eye  setting  remains  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical arrangements  available.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  the  only  one  possible. 


"Hold  onto  Your  Hat" 


"Hie  Seekers 
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"Proof  of  a  Man" 


CYCLORAMA  SETTING 


"He  White  Dove' 

ENFORCED  USE  of  the  cyclorama,  as  in 
the  school  assembly  or  contest  situation, 
need  not  restrict  the  effectiveness  of  the 
setting.  The  neutral  tonal  values  of  the  eye, 
in  combination  with  specific  spotlighting, 
serve  admirably  to  dramatize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  actor.  Scenic  variety  and  color 
contrasts  can  be  readily  achieved  by  adding 
special  playing  levels,  set  pieces,  cutouts, 
pylons,  and  screens— as  Dr..  Lewis  has  em- 
phasized in  the  preceding  section. 


'Mirde  of  the  Madonna* 
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CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS:  "ROUND  TREE"  SET-PIECE 


FOLIAGE  BORDER,  cut  from  muslin 
and  suspended  from  overhead  pipe 
batten  and  lines,  is  raised  or  low- 
ered to  conceal  top  of  "tree." 


TWO  OR  THREE  LAYERS 
OF  NEWSPAPER  STRIPS 
—  2"  TO  4"  WIDE- 
ARE  SATURATED  WITH 
GLUE  SIZE,  AND  OVER- 
LAPPED ON  CHICKEN 
WIRE  FRAME. 


BASE  SHOULD  BE 
WIDE  ENOUGH  TO 
PREVENT  TREE 
FROM  FALLING, 
BUT  NOT  SO 
LARGE  AS  TO 
INTERFERE  WITH 
ACTION  OF  THE 
PLAY. 


COVER 

ENTIRE  STRUCTURE 
WITH  MUSLIN 
AS  A  FINAL  STEP 
BEFORE  PAINTING. 


COVER  WOODEN 
FRAMEWORK  OR 
ARMATURE  WITH 
CHICKEN  WIRE. 


FRAMEWORK  OR 
ARMATURE  IS 
MADE  OF 
WOODEN  STRIPS. 


THE  PROCEDURE  outlined  above  represents  only  one  of  several  ways  in  which  the  effect 
of  a  stage  "tree"  may  be  created.  "PROFILE  TREES"  and  "DRAPE  TREES"  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  "ROUND  TREE11  set  pieces,  especially  if  a  lesser  degree  of  realism  will 
be  acceptable  .  .  .  "BRANCHES"  may  be  added  to  the  "tree"  shown  above  by  constructing 
slimmer  and  shorter  armatures  and  bolting  them  to  likely  points  on  the  main  trunk. 
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Abstract  design,  646-647,  652-653, 

659 
Acting 

basic  guide,  576-579 
characterization  guide,  590-596 
in  farce,  57,  484 
movement,  580-581 
Acting  area;  see  Playing  Area 
Action,  601,»  610,  611;  see  also 

Movement 
Actor 

capabilities,  567-568,  588-589 

function,  570 

grouping,  580-581,  582-583,  608- 

610,  638-640 

handling  of  properties,  593-594 
and  movement,  570,  580-581,  592 
projection,  578,  582-583,  589-590 
relationship  to  audience,  569, 

589,  598,  603-604 
relationship  to  dramatic  cycle, 

570-571 
use  of  playing  area,  570,  575-576 

basic  guide,  576-579 
Afterpiece,  xviii 
Allegorical  play,  xxvii 

Seekers,  The,  531-559 
Amateur  theatre;  see  Nonprofes- 

%    sional  theatre 
Animal  sounds,  558 
Architectural  stage,  613 
Archway,  construction,  281 
Area    setting;    see    Multiple    set- 
ting; Simultaneous  setting 
Arena  staging,  604,  611,  614 
Arruza,  Carlos,  520 
Artistic  form  in  design,  602-604 
Artistic  reality  in  design,  598-599 
Audience 

activation,  598-602,  607 
relationship  to  actor,  598,  603- 

604 
relationship  to  dramatic   cycle, 

570-571 

relationship  to  stage  movement, 
580-.581 


Backdrop,  613 

Basic   guides   for  the   actor,   576— 

579 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  xviii 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  The,  254, 

279 

Brave  Bulls,  The,  520 
Brown,  Gilmor,  xvii 
Business,  577-578,  590,  592 
eating  on  stage,  309,  386 
Buzzer,  portable,  387 


Caine  Mutiny  Court-Martial,  447 

Candle-lamp,  34 

Chapman,  John  (drama  critic),  xi 

Character,  defined,  589 

Character    illustration,    xxx;    see 

also  under  play  titles 
Characterization,  587-596 
actor's  capabilities,  567-568, 

588-589 
defined,  589 
director's  responsibility,  587- 

596 

guide  in  creating,  590-596 
playwright's  responsibility,  564 
rehearsals,  591,  593-596 
Choric  drama 

Unto  Thy  Doors,  389-413 
Christmas  play 
Miracle   of  the  Madonna,  205- 

250 

Unto  Thy  Doors,  389-413 
Clark,  Barrett  H.,  xii,  xvii 
Coggin,  Philip  A.,  xiii 
Column,  construction,  413;  see 

also  Pylon 
Comedy;  see  also  Farce 

Hold  Onto  Your  Hat,  129-152 

Lawyer  Lincoln,  61—93 

One  That  Got  Away,  The,  349- 

387 

Speed,  Bonnie  Boat,  175-202 
Three  on  a  Bench,  283-309 
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Composition 

in  actor  grouping,  580-581,  582- 
583,  608-610,  638-640 

in  scenic  design,  641-646,  655 
Conrad,  Barnaby,  520 
Construction  guide,  xxxi 

archway,  281 

buzzer,  387 

candle-lamp,  34 

column,  413 

doorbell,  387 

door  and  window  frame,  revers- 
ible, 616 

earth  mound,  555 

flat,  656 

lantern,  fireproof,  34 

marching  (sound  effect),  451 

pillar,  413 

pylon,  620 

rock,  449,  452 

scenery  jack,  347 

screen,  folding,  616,  618-619 

stone,  452 

stop  sign,  347 

stop-and-go  sign,  347 

surf  (sound  effect),  126 

thunder  sheet,  485 

torch,  fireproof,  249 

tree,  452,  556,  660 

wagon  stage,  250 

wall,  447-449 

wind  machine,  126 
Constructivism;  see  Abstract  de- 
sign 
Contemporary  theatre  (graduate 

course),  xv-xvi 
Contests,  566 

Cornell  University  Theatre,  615 
Costume ;  see  also  Character  illus- 
trations; production  notes  un- 
der play  titles 

costume  plate,  524-525,  559 

rehearsal,  594 
Cottman,  H.  Stuart,  xix 
Crackling  flames,  sound  effect, 

450,  452 
Crowd  noises,   sound  effect,  522- 

523 

Cue,  578 
Curtain-raiser,  xviii 


Cut-down  setting,  460,  604,  635     ! 
Cyclorama  setting,  657-659 

D 

Dead  Man,  The,  38 
Death  in  the  Afternoon,  520 
Design,  598-655;  see  also  Group- 
ing 

experimental,  648-653 

principles,  598-615,  655 
composition,  641-646 

with  simple  scenery,  615-:623 

in  simplified  staging,  625-655 
Designer 

function,  570 

goals,  599,  648 

principles  used,  602-615 

relationship  to  dramatic  cycle, 

570-571 

Dialogue,  573,  578 
Dickinson,  Genevieve,  447 
Director;  see  also  Designer 

basic  aims,  587-588 

characterization  guide,  590-596 

conduct  of  rehearsals,  587-596 

function,  570 

problems,  587,  588-589,  594 

relationship  to  dramatic  cycle, 
570-571 

use  of  stage  directions,  579-586 

guide  to  adapting,  584-585 
Dithyramb,  xiii-xiv 
Don  Juan  in  Hell,  447 
Doorbell,  portable,  387 
Drama;  see  also  One-act  play 

contemporary  theatre  (graduate 
course),  xv-xvi 

definition,  xiv 

festivals  and  contests,  566 

historical  development,  xii-xiv, 
569-570,  603,  611-614 

teaching,  xiv,  xv-xvi 
Dramatic  cycle,  570-571 
Dramatic  exchange  program,  566 
Dramatic  impact,  563-564 
Dramatic  intent,  570,  599,  648,  651, 

652 

Dramatic  symbol,  599,  652-653 
Dramatic  tension,  600-602 
Dramatist;  see  Playwright 
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Drape  setting,  614,  633-634,  636- 

637,  640-646 
Drop,  613 

transparent,  29,  248,  631-633 
Drop-and-wing  setting,  612,  648- 

651 
Drum,  sound  effect,  450,  522 


Earth,  mound,  construction,  555 
Eating  on  stage,  309,  386 
Educational  Television  Station 

WTTW,  simple  scenery 

for,  619-623 
Educational  theatre;  see  Nonpro- 

f essional  theatre 
Empathy,  385 
Entrance;  see  Opening 
Estrada,  Doris   (playwright),  284 
Experimental  design,  648-653 
Exterior  setting,  288,  308-309,  420, 

536,  646-647,  652-653,  658,  659 

F 
Fantasy,  30 

Leprechaun,  The,  1-34 
Farce,  57,  484 
Shoemaker's  Wife,   The,  xxvii, 

37-58 

Sunstroke,  455-485 
Festivals,  566 
Firing  squad,  sound  effect,  450, 

452 
Flames  crackling,  sound  effect, 

450,  452 

Flat,  construction,  656 
Floor  plan;  see  under  play  titles 
Flown  setting,  613 
Foreshadowing,  582-583,  607 
Formal  setting,  654-655 
Formal  stage,  613 
Fourth  wall,  280,  633-634,  645 
Fragmentary  setting,  604,  628-631, 

636-637 
Furniture,  608 
and  actor  relationship,  608-610, 

615,  638-640 

and  scenic  design,  641-646 
and  space-time  relationship,  611 


Gesture,  577-578,  593 

Gould,  Jay  R.  (playwright) ,  96 

Goya,  646 

Greek  theatre,  xii,  xiii-xiv,  344, 

612,  613 

Greene,  Neil  D.  (playwright),  532 
Gregory,  Paul,  447 
Grouping 

actor,  580-581,  582-583,  608-610, 

638-640 

in  design,  641-646,  655 
furniture,  608-610,  638-640,  641- 

646 
Guide 
to  acquiring  simple  scenery, 

623-624 

to  acting,  576-579 
to  adapting  stage  directions, 

584-585 

to  characterization,  590-596 
construction;  see  Construction 

guide 

to  Spanish  pronunciation,  520 
Gymnasium  setting,  637-638 

H 

Hart,  Moss,  xi 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  520 
Hold  Onto  Your  Hat,  xx,  129-152, 
622,  658 

characters,  133;  illustration,  132 

floor  plan,  134 

plays  cript,  137-151 

production  notes,  152 

properties,  152 

Righter,  Norma  Forman,  130 

scenic  visualization,  135 

setting,  134,  152,  622,  658 

synopsis,  131 
Holm,  John  Cecil,  xi 
Homer,  xiii 
Horrors  of  War,  646 
Hour  of  Honor,  155-172,  636-637, 
657 

characters,  159;  illustration,  158 

floor  plan,  160,  636 

honors,  special,  162 

Joy,  Ralph  (playwright),  156 

playscript,  163-171 
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Hour  of  Honor — continued 
production  notes,  172 
properties,  172 
scenic  visualization,  161 
setting,  160,  636-637,  657 
synopsis,  157 

I 

Illumination;  see  Lighting 
Illusionistic  setting,  603 
Illustration,    xxx-xxxi;    see    also 
Construction  guide;   illustra- 
tions under  play  titles 
Infanta,  xx,  253-281,  633-634,  659 

characters,  257;  illustration,  256 

costumes,  280-281 

floor  plan,  258,  634 

honors,  special,  260 

mirror  and  fourth  wall,  280, 
633-634 

Olfson,  Lewy  (playwright),  254 

playscript,  261-278 

production  notes,  279-281 

scenic  visualization,  259 

setting,  258,  633-634,  659 

synopsis,  255 

Wilde,  Oscar,  254 


Jackknife  stage,  610 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  594 
Jessner,  Leopold,  603 
John  Brown's  Body,  447 
Jones,  Margo,  xvii 
Joy,  Ralph  (playwright),  156 
Juan  Belmonte:  Killer  of  Bulls, 
520 

K 

Kaufman,  George  S.,  xi 
Key  scene,  591 

Kuehl,   William  A.   (playwright), 
456 


Lantern,  fireproof,  34 
Laughton,  Charles,  447 
"Laws   of   Acting,"   575-576 
Lawyer  Lincoln,  xx,  61-93,   640- 

646,  657 
characters,  65;  illustration,  64 


Lawyer  Lincoln — continued 

floor  plan,  66,  642 

fourth  wall,  645 

honors,  special,  68 

music,  91-93;  music  sheets,  92- 
93 

playscript,  69-89 

production  notes,  90-93 

scenic  visualization,  67 

setting,  66,  90,  640-646,  657 

Smith,  Betty,  62 

synopsis,  63 

Webb,  Chase,  62 
Lea,  Tom,  520 

Leprechaun,  The,  xviii,  xx,  xxvii, 
1-34,  631-633,  658 

characters,  5;  illustration,  4 

disappearance  of  leprechaun,  29, 
30-31,  631-633 

floor  plan,  6,  31,632 

honors,  special,  8 

lighting,  29,  32,  34,  631-633 

music,  32-34;  music  sheet,  33 

playscript,  9-29 

production  notes,  30-34 

properties,  34 

Purkey,  Ruth  Angell,  2 

scenic  visualization,  7 

setting,  6,  30-32,  631-633,  658 

synopsis,  3 

Lewis,  Colby  (author),  597 
Lighting;  see  also  production 
notes  under  play  titles 

candle-lamp,  construction,  34 

lantern,  fireproof,  construction, 
34 

requisites,  614-615 

supernatural  disappearances,  29, 
631-633 

symbolic,  648-651 
Love,  Charles  Ross  (playwright), 
312 

M 

Make-up,  595-596 
Marching,  sound  effect,  450,  451 
Melodrama,  124 

Steps  from  Beyond,  95-126 
Miracle  of  the  Madonna,  xx,  xxvii, 
205-250,  628-631,  659 
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Miracle  of  the  Madonna — cont. 
characters,  209;  illustration,  208 
floor  plan,  210,  214,  231,  239,  628 
nativity  scene,  248,  629 

on  wagon  stage,  247,  250 
play  script,  213-246 
production  notes,  247-250 
properties,  249-250 
St.  Clair,  Robert,  206 
scenic  visualization,  211 
setting,    210,    247-248,    628-631, 

659 

synopsis,  207 

Mirror  (scenic),  280,  633-634 
Mood  music  (recorded),  557-558 
Motion  pictures,  xiv-xv 
Movement,  580-581 ;  see  also  Busi- 
ness 

Multiple  setting,  394,  412,  654- 
655 ;  see  also  Simultaneous 
setting 

for  small  stage,  628-631 
Music;  see  also  production  notes 

under  play  titles 
mood  music  (recorded),  557-558 
music  sheets,  33,  92-93 
My  Life  as  a  Matador,  520 

N 

Nativity  scene,  248,  411,  629,  654 
plays  depicting,  205-250,  389- 

413 

on  wagon  stage,  247,  250,  411 
Nazimova,  xviii 

New  York  State  Play  Project,  615 
New  York  University,  xv 
Nonprofessional  theatre 

distinguished  from  professional 

theatre,  xvii 
extent,  xi,  xii 

interrelationships,  xxi,  568,  579 
royalties,  xviii-xix 


Olfson,  Lewy  (playwright),  254 
One-act  play;  see  also  individual 

play  titles 
advantages  and  challenges,  563- 

568 
contests  and  festivals,  566 


One-act  play — continued 

as  co-operative  art,  565,  568 

criteria    for    selection,    xix-xx, 
xxv-xxix 

definition,  xxvi 

as  distinct  art  form,  xvii-xviii 

dramatic  exchange  program,  566 

influence  of  radio  and  television, 

563 

One  That  Got  Away,  The,  349- 
387,  659 

characters,  353 ;  illustration,  352 

floor  plan,  354 

playscript,  357-384 

production  notes,  385-387 

properties,  387 

scenic  visualization,  355 

setting,  354,  386,  659 

synopsis,  351 

Vining,  Donald,  350 
Opening;  see  also  Construction 
guide 

pylon,  619,  621 

relocation   to   simplify  staging, 

605-606,  635 
Othello,  603 
Our  Town,  344,  604 


Penthouse  staging;  see  Arena 

staging 

Periaktoi,  612-613 
Period    setting,   42,    66,   258,    536, 

640-646 

Perlberg,  William,  8 
Pillar,  construction,  413;  see  also 

Pylon 

Pivoted  scenery,  611 
Play;  see  also  One-act  play 

definition,  569 

performance,  565-566,  568,  587- 
588 

production,  xii,  560,  562,  598-599 
Playing  area,  569-586 

actor's  use,  570,  575-579 

attention  values,  610 

designation,  571-575 

evolution,  569-570 

playwright's  problems,   573-574 

stage  directions,  579-586 
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Playscript,  570-571,  573-574,  584; 

see  also  under  play  titles 
Playwright 

dramatic  intent,  570,  599,  648, 

651,  652 
function,  570 
problems,  xxix-xxx,  564,  573- 

574 
relationship  to  dramatic  cycle, 

570-571 

rewards,  xviii-xix 
Plot  (play),  580,  600-601 
Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  563 
Powers,  Verne   (playwright),  416 
Producer;  see  Director 
Production  notes;  see  under  play 

titles 

Professional  theatre,  xi,  xvi 
Projection,  578-579,  582-583,  589- 

590 

Promptbook,  584 
Proof  of  a  Man,  xx,  xxvii,  311- 

347,  625-626,  658 
characters,  315;  illustration,  314 
floor  plan,  316,  625 
Love,  Charles  Ross,  312 
pantomime  (optional  scene),  345 
play  script,  319-343 
production  notes,  344-347 
properties,  346-347 
scenic  visualization,  317 
setting,    316,    344-345,    625-626, 

658 

synopsis,  313 

Properties,  608-610;  see  also  Con- 
struction guide;  play  titles 
in  rehearsals,  593-594 
Purkey,  Ruth  Angell  (play- 
wright), xviii,  2 
Pylon 

construction  guide,  620 

setting,  626-627,  640-646 

uses>  619-621,  622,  628,  632,  642 

R 

Radio,  influence  on  short  play,  563 
Rain,  sound  effect,  485 
Realistic  setting,  42,  66,  100,  134, 
180,  354,  492,  651 


Recording,  sound ;  see  sound  effect 

desired 
Rehearsal 

aims,  587-588 

conduct  of,  587-596 

costume,  594 

director's    problems,    587,    588- 
589,  594 

key  scene,  591 

make-up,  595-596 

mirrors,  594,  596 

properties,  593-594 

schedule  limitations,  587 
Religious  play 

Miracle  of  the  Madonna,  205- 
250 

Unto  Thy  Doors,  389-413 
Revolving  stage,  610,  611 
Rifle  fire,  sound  effect,  450,  452 
Righter,  Norma  Forman  (play- 
wright), 130 

Robinson,   Clarence  R.   (play- 
wright), 488 

Rock,  construction,  449,  452 
Royalties,  xi,  xviii-xix 


Sachs,  Hans,  38 

St.  Clair,  Robert  (playwright), 

206 

Scene,  607-608;  see  also  Scenery 
Scenery;    see    also    Construction 
guide ;  Screen ;  Simple  scenery 
to  aid  actor,  607-611,  638-640 
to  aid  audience,  614-615 
for  continuity,  611-614 
in  farce,  57 
function,  604,  606-607 
shifting,  611-614 
Scenic  visualization,  xxx;  see  also 

under  play  titles 
Screen 

flexible,  622-623 
folding,  615-619 
reversible,  247-248,  628-631 
setting,  247-248,  258,  622,  625- 
626,  628-631,  637-638,  648,  649 
Scrim,  29,  30-31,  248,  631-633 
Script;  see  playscript  under  play 
titles 
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Seaton,  George,  8 
Seekers,  The,  xxvii,  531-559,  652- 
653,  658 

characters,  535 ;  illustration,  534 

costumes,  558-559 

floor  plan,  536 

Greene,  Neil  D.,  532 

honors,  special,  538 

playscript,  539-554 

production  notes,  555-559 

properties,  558,  559 

scenic  visualization,  537 

setting,    536,    555-557,    652-653, 
658 

synopsis,  533 

Serious  play;  see  also  Allegorical 
play;  Melodrama;  Tragedy 

Hour  of  Honor,  155-172 

Miracle  of  the  Madonna,  205- 

250 

Setting;  see  also  various  kinds: 
Drape  setting,  Formal  setting, 
etc. 

to  aid  audience,  614-615 

for  curtainless  stage,  654-655 

function,  598,  614-615 

for   small    stage,    628-631,   631- 
633 

without  stage,  637-638 

and  time-space  relationship,  611 
Shakespeare,  xiv 
Shaw,  Le  Vergne,  xix 
Shoemaker's  Wife,  The,  xxvii,  37- 
58,  658 

characters,  41 ;  illustration,  40 

floor  plan,  42 

playscript,  45-56 

production  notes,  57-58 

properties,  58 

Sachs,  Hans,  38 

scenic  visualization,  43 

setting,  42,  658 

synopsis,  39 

Thompson,  David  W.,  38 
Short  play;  see  One-act  play 
Simple  scenery,  597-655;  see  also 
Construction  guide;  Screen 

acquisition  guide,  623-624 

advantages,    597-598,    599,    605, 
624 


Simple  scenery — continued 
budget  considerations,  605 
examples  of  staging,  625-655 
as    expression    of    playwright's 
dramatic  intent,  599,  648,  651, 
652 
functional   considerations,   606- 

607 
principles  of  design,  598-615, 

655 
with   pylons,    619-622,   626-633, 

640-646 
by  relocation  of  openings,  605- 

606,  635 
selectivity,  599 

Simultaneous  setting,  210,  247,  316, 
536,  613;  see  also  Multiple 
setting 

Skeleton  setting,  613 
Sliding  stage,  611 
Smith,  Betty  (playwright),  62 
Sound  effect;  see  sound  desired; 

Doorbell,  Thunder,  etc. 
Space  stage,  613 

Spanish  pronunciation  guide,  520 
Speech,  578,  579 
in  farce,  484 
pause,  172 
Speed,  Bonnie  Boat,  xx,  175-202, 

608-610,  611,  637-640,  658 
characters,  179;  illustration,  178 
floor  plan,  180,  611,  638 
furniture  arrangement,  608-610, 

638-640 

playscript,  183-201 
production  notes,  202 
properties,  202 
scenic  visualization,  181 
setting,   180,  202,   611,   637-638, 

658 

synopsis,  177 
Wallace,  Nancy,  176 
Stage ;  see  also  Playing  area 
architectural,  613 
formal,  613 
function,  569,  603-604 
jackknife,  610 
revolving,  610,  611 
sliding,  611 
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Stage — continued 

space,  613 

wagon,  247,  250,  411,  610 
Stage  directions 

attitudes  toward,  574,  579,  581 

function,  573 

guide  to  adapting,  584-585 

movement,  579-581 

objectives,  581-584 
Stage  geography,  571-575 
Staging;  see  also   Design;   Scen- 
ery; Setting 

arena,  604,  611,  614 

without  curtains,  637-638,  654- 
655 

simplified,  625—655 

without  stage,  637-638 
Steps   from   Beyond,   xx,    95-126, 
626-627,  659 

characters,  99 ;  illustration,  98 

floor  plan,  100 

Gould,  Jay  R.  (playwright),  96 

honors,  special,  102 

playscript,  103-123 

production  notes,  124-126 

properties,  126 

scenic  visualization,  101 

setting,  100,  124,  626-627,  659 

synopsis,  97 

Stone,  construction,  452 
Stop  sign,  construction,  347 
Stop-and-go  sign,  347 
Submerged,  xix 
Sunstroke,  455-485,  635,  659 

characters,  459;  illustration,  458 

floor  plan,  460,  635 

Kuehl,  William  A.,  456 

playscript,  463-483 

production  notes,  484-485 

properties,  485 

scenic  visualisation,  461 

setting,  460,  484,  635,  659 

synopsis,  457 
Supernatural  disappearances,  29, 

30-31,  631-633 
Surf,  sound  effect,  125-126 
Symbolic  setting,  536,  652-653 
Symbolism 

in  actor  groupings,  582-583 


Symb  oli  sm — continued 

in  scenic  design,  448,  599,  646- 
647,  652-653 

with  lighting,  648-651 
Synopsis;  see  underplay  titles 


Target  cloth;  see  Scrim 
Television 

influence  on  short  play,  563 

simple  scenery  for  Station 

WTTW,  619-623 

Theatre;  see  Drama;  Nonprofes- 
sional  theatre ;  Professional 
theatre 

Theatre  '53,  xvii 
Theatre-in-the-round,  570;  see 

also  Arena  staging 
Three  Men  on  a  Horse,  xi 
Three  on  a  Bench,  283-309 

characters,  287 ;  illustration,  286 

Estrada,  Doris,  284 

floor  plan,  286 

honors,  special,  290 

playscript,  291-307 

production  notes,  308-309 

properties,  309 

scenic  visualization,  289 

setting,  288,  308-309 

synopsis,  285 

Thompson,  David  W.  (play- 
wright), 38 

Thunder,  sound  effect,  485 
Timing,  578,  579 
Todte  Mann,  Derf  38 
Torch,  fireproof,  249 
Tragedy,  xxvii 

Infanta,  253-281 

Proof  of  a  Man,  311-347 

Seekers,  The,  531-559 

Wall,  The,  415-452 

White  Dove,  The,  487-528 
Transparent  drop,  29,  248,  631-633 
Tree,  construction,  452,  556,  660 

U 
Unto  Thy  Doors,  xx,  xxvii,  389- 

413,  654-655 

characters,  393;  illustration,  392 
Coyle,  Rollin  W.,  390 
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Unto  Thy  Doors  —  continued 
floor  plan,  394,  412,  654 
nativity  scene,  411,  654 
play  script,  397-410 
production  notes,  411-413 
scenic  visualization,  395 
setting,  394,  412,  654-655,  658 
synopsis,  391 

Uses  of  Drama,  The,  xiii 

V 

Vining,  Donald  (playwright),  350 
Visual   unity   in  design,   607-608, 
641-644 


WTTW  (educational  television 
station),  simple  scenery  for, 
619-623 

Wagon  stage,  247,  250,  411,  610 
Wall  The,  415-452,  646-647,  659 

characters,  419;  illustration,  418 

floor  plan,  420,  647 

honors,  special,  422 

platform  reading,  447 

playscript,  423-446 

Powers,  Verne,  416 

production  notes,  447-452 

properties,  450 

scenic  visualization,  421 

setting,    420,    447-449,    646-647, 
659 


Wall,  The — continued 
sound  effects,  450,  451-452 
synopsis,  417 

Wallace,  Nancy  (playwright),  176 
Webb,  Chase  (playwright),  62 
White  Dove,  The,  xxvii,  487-528, 

648-651,  659 

characters,  491 ;  illustration,  490 
costumes,  523-526 ;  costume 

plates,  524,  525 
floor  plan,  492 
lighting,  527,  648-651 
playscript,  495-519 
production  notes,  521-528 
properties,  528 
Robinson,  Clarence  W.,  488 
scenic  visualization,  493 
setting,  492,  521,  648-651,  659 
Spanish  pronunciation  guide, 

520 

synopsis,  489 
Whiting,  Frank  M.,  57 
Wilde,  Oscar,  254,  279 
Wilder,  Thornton,  344,  604 
Wind,  sound  effect,  125-126,  450 
Window;  see  Opening 
Wing,  613 

Wing-and-drop  setting,  612,  648- 
651 


You  Can't  Take  It  with  You,  xi 


'Though  the  most  be  players, 
some  must  be  spectators." 


Ben  Jonson,  Timber,  or  Discover* 
ies  Made  Upon  Men  and  Matter 
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